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PREFACE. 


In  collecting  materials  for  "  The  Martyrs  of  the  Bass,"  published 
some  time  ago  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Bass  Ptock,"  it  occurred 
to  the  author,  from  the  various  notices  he  met  with  of  Ladies 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  patriotic  interest  or  sufferings 
in  the  cause  of  nonconformity,  during  the  period  of  the  Covenant, 
and  particularly,  during  the  period  of  the  persecution,  that 
sketches  of  the  most  eminent  or  best  known  of  these  ladies 
would  neither  be  uninteresting  nor  unedifying  In  undertaking 
such  a  work  at  this  distance  of  time,  he  is  aware  of  the  dis- 
advantage under  which  he  labours,  from  the  poverty  of  the 
materials  at  his  disposal,  compared  with  the  more  abundant 
store  from  which  a  contemporary  writer  might  have  executed 
the  same  task.  He,  however,  flatters  himself  that  the  materials 
which,  with  some  industry,  he  has  collected,  are  not  unworthy 
of  being  brought  to  light;  the  more  especially  as  the  female 
biography  of  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  the  persecution, 
is  a  field  which  has  been  trodden  by  no  preceding  writer,  and 
which  may,  therefore^  be  presumed  to  have  something  of  the 
freshness  of  novelty. 

The  facts  in  these  Lives  have  been  gathered  from  a  widely- 
scattered  variety  of  authorities,  both  manuscript  and  printed, 
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From  the  voluminous  Manuscript  Kecords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
deposited  in  her  Majesty's  General  Eegister  House,  Edinbm^gh, 
and  from  the  Wodro\v  MSS.,  belonging  to  the  Library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinbui'gh,  the  author  has  derived  much 
assistance.  The  former  of  these  documents  he  was  oblio:inp;ly 
permitted  to  consult  by  William  Pitt  Dundas,  Esq.,  Depute-Clerk 
of  her  Majesty's  Eegister  House.  And  to  the  Wodrow  MSS. 
he  has,  at  all  times,  obtained  the  readiest  access,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  Curators  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  the  kind 
attentions  of  the  Librarians.  He  has  also  had  equally  ready 
access  to  such  books  in  that  invaluable  Library,  many  of  them 
rare  and  expensive,  as  served  to  illustrate  his  subject.  In  the 
course  of  the  work,  he  has  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  several  gentlemen,  from  whom  he  has  obtained 
important  information.  As  to  some  of  the  ladies  of  rank  here 
noticed,  there  probably  exist,  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  other 
documents,  materials  for  more  fully  illustrating  thek  lives, 
among  the  family  manuscripts  of  their  descendants,  to  which 
the  author  has  not  had  access.  The  publication  of  such  papers, 
if  they  exist,  or  of  selections  from  such  other  papers  as  relate  to 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  Scotland  in  the  olden 
time,  which  may  be  lying,  moth-eaten  and  mouldering  away,  in 
the  repositories  of  our  noble  families,  would  furnish  valuable 
contributions  to  this  department  of  the  literature  of  our  country; 
and  an  example,  in  this  respect,  w^ell  worthy  of  imitation,  has 
been  set  by  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  very  interesting  work  entitled, 
**  Lives  of  the  Lindsays." 

These  Biographies  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  precede  by 
an  Litroduction,  containing  various  miscellaneous  observations 
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bearing  on  the  subject,  but  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  patriotic  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion 
taken  by  the  ladies  of  Scotland,  during  the  period  which  these 
inquiries  embrace.  The  Appendix  consists  of  a  number  of  papers 
illustrative  of  passages  in  the  text ;  some  of  which  have  been 
previously  printed,  and  others  of  which  are  now  printed  from 
the  originals,  or  from  copies,  for  the  first  time. 

In  compiling  these  Memoirs  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author 
throughout  to  reduce  within  moderate  limits  his  multifarious 
materials,  which  might  easily  have  been  spread  over  a  much 
larger  surface.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  endeavoured  to  bring 
together  tlief  most  important  facts  to  be  known  from  accessible  " 
sources  respecting  these  excellent  women,  and  has  even  intro- 
duced a  variety  of  minute  particulars  in  their  history,  which  he 
was  at  considerable,  and,  as  some  may  think,  unnecessary  pains 
to  discover.  But  he  believes  that  careful  research  into  minute 
particulars,  in  the  lives  of  ladies  so  eminent,  and  who  were 
closely  connected  with  so  important  a  period  of  the  history  of 
our  church,  as  that  of  the  struggles  and  sufi'eiings  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  in  the  cause  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  altogether  unnecessary  labom\  "  As  to  some 
departments  of  history  and  biography,"  says  Eoster,  "  I  never 
can  bring  myself  to  feel  that  it  is  worth  while  to  undergo  all  this 
labour;  but,"  speaking  of  the  English  Puritans,  he  adds,  "with 
respect- to  tliat  nolle  race  of  saints^  of  which  the  world  will  not 
see  the  like  again  (for  in  the  wdllenniuni  good  men  will  not  be 
formed  and  sublimed  amidst  persecution),  it  is  difficult  to  say 
%cliat  degree  of  minute  investigation  is  too  much — especially  in 
an  age  in  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  misrepresent  and  decry 
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them."  ^  This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Scottish 
Covenanters.  Their  pre-eminent  worth  warrants  and  will  re- 
ward the  fullest  investigation  into  their  history,  independent  of 
the  light  which  this  will  throw  on  the  character  and  manners  of 
their  age.  Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  they  were 
exalted  above  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  humanity,  or  that  we 
are  implicitly  to  follow  them  in  everything,  whether  in  sentiment 
or  in  action,  as  if  we  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  act  on  the  great 
Protestant  principle  of  judging  for  ourselves,  as  they  had;  or  as 
if  they  had  been  inspired  like  prophets  and  apostles.  But  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that,  though  not  entitled  to  be  ranked  as 
perfect  and  inspired  men,  they  had  attained  to  an  elevation  and 
compass  of  Christian  character,  which  would  have  rendered  them 
no  unmeet  associates  and  coadjutors  of  prophets  and  apostles; 
and  even  many  of  their  measures,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  bore 
the  stamp  of  such  maturity  of  wisdom,  as  showed  them  to  be  in 
advance,  not  oidy  of  their  own  age,  but  even  of  ours,  and  the 
defeat  of  which  measures,  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
has  thrown  back  the  religious  condition  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  centuries. 

J.  A. 
Edinburgh,  Sejpiemher  1850. 

^  Foster's  Ldfe,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  period  embraced  in  the  following  sketches  is  the  reigns  of 
James  YI.,  his  son,  and  two  grand-sons,  but  more  particularly  the  reigns 
of  his  two  grandsons,  Charles  II.  and  James  VII.,  the  materials  for 
illustrating  the  lives  of  such  of  our  female  worthies  as  lived  during 
their  reigns,  being  most  abundant.  All  the  ladies  here  sketched, 
whether  in  humble  life  or  in  exalted  stations,  were  distinguished  by 
their  zeal,  or  by  their  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth ;  and 
it  is  by  this  zeal  and  these  sufferings  that  the  most  of  them  are  now 
best  known  to  us.  Our  notices,  then,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  chiefly 
historical,  though  not  so  exclusively  historical  as  to  forbid  the 
introduction  of  such  illustrations  of  the  personal  piety  of  these 
ladies,  as  time  has  spared ;  and  of  such  portions  of  their  domestic 
history  as  may  seem  to  be  invested  with  interest,  and  to  furnish 
matter  of  instruction. 

It  is  first  of  all  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  the  peculiar  ecclesi- 
astical principles  contended  for,  or  sympathized  with  by  all  these 
ladies,  were  substantially  the  same.  This  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  all  these  monarchs  sought  to  subvert  substantially  the  same 
ecclesiastical  principles.  Bent  on  the  acquisition  of  absolute  power, 
they  avowedly  and  perseveringly  laboured  to  overturn  the  Presby- 
terian government  of  the  Scottish  Church,  which,  from  its  favourable 
tendency  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  was  an  obstruction  in  their  path ; 
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and  to  impose  by  force,  upon  the  Scottish  people,  the  prelatic 
hierarchy,  which  promised  to  be  more  subservient  to  their  wishes. 
As  to  the  means  for  attaining  this  object,  all  these  monarchs  were 
unprincipled  and  unscrupulous;  and  each,  more  degenerate  than  his 
predecessor,  became,  to  an  increasing  degree,  reckless  in  the  measures 
he  adopted.  James  YI.,  who  plumed  himself  on  his  king-craft, 
endeavoured,  by  corrupting  and  overawing  the  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Church,  to  get  them  to  destroy  their  liberties,  by  introducing, 
with  their  own  hands.  Prelacy,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Charles  I.  adopted  a  more  bold,  direct,  and  expeditious 
course,  attempting  to  impose  a  book  of  canons*  and  a  liturgy  by  his 
sole  authority,  without  consulting  any  church  judicatory  whatever, 
in  which,  however,  he  failed  of  success,  his  tyranny  issuing  in  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  he  intended  to  destroy.  Charles  II.,  following 
in  the  steps  of  his  father,  proceeded,  on  his  restoration,  to  establish 
Prelacy  on  the  ruins  of  Presbytery  in  like  manner  by  his  sole 
authority;  and,  having  more  in  his  power  than  his  father,  to  enforce 
conformity  by  the  exaction  of  fines,  by  imprisonment,  banishment, 
torture,  public  executions,  and  massacres  in  the  fields.  James  YII., 
who  went  even  further  than  his  brother,  father,  or  grandfather,  at- 
tempted to  exercise  absolute  power  in  a  more  unmitigated  form 
than  they  had  ever  done,  and  determined,  what  none  of  them  had 
ventured  to  do,  to  make  Popery  the  established  religion  throughout 
his  doaiinions.  And  in  this  infatuated  course  he  obstinately  perse- 
vered, till  he  alienated  from  him  the  great  body  of  his  subjects  of  all 
ranks,  and,  till  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years,  he  was  driven  from 
his  throne.  Thus,  the  same  ecclesiastical  principles  being'  assailed 
by  all  these  monarchs,  the  testimony  of  our  Presbyterian  ancestors, 
under  aU  their  reigns,  was  substantially  the  same.  The  great 
principles  for  which  they  contended  may  be  reduced  to  these  three, 
from  which  all  the  rest  flow  as  corollaries :  fii'st,  That  Christ  is  the 
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alone  King  and  Head  of  his  church,  having  the  alone  right  to  appoint 
her  form  of  government ;  secondly,  That  Presbytery  is  the  only  form 
of  church  government  which  he  has  instituted  in  his  Word ;  and 
thirdly.  That  the  church  is  free  in  her  government  from  every  other 
jurisdiction,  except  that  of  Christ.  These  principles,  all  the  ladies 
sketched  in  this  volume  either  maintained  or  sympathized  with ;  and 
many  of  them  suffered  much  in  their  behalf.  During  the  whole 
extent  of  the  period  we  have  embraced,  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  public  religious  spirit  among  the  women  of  Scotland, 
and  as  we  advance  downward,  we  find  this  spirit  becoming  more 
generally  diffused. 

In  the  reign  of  James  YI.,  ladies  in  every  station  of  life  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  ministers  who  opposed  the  monarch  in  his 
attempts  to  establish  Prelacy.  Some  of  them  even  wielded  the  pen 
in  the  cause  with  no  small  effect.  The  wives  of  'Mr.  James  Lawson 
and  j\Ir. Walter  Balcanquhal,  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  vigorously 
in  defence  of  their  husbands,  who  had  been  compelled  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land for  having  publicly  condemned  in  their  sermons  the  black  ads, 
as  they  were  called,  of  the  servile  Parliament  of  1684,  by  which 
Presbytery  was  overthrown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  church  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  King.  They  boldly  entered  the  lists  with  Patrick 
Adamson,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  written  in  condem- 
nation of  the  conduct  of  their  husbands,  and  answered  him  in  a  long 
paper,  exposing  with  energy,  acuteness,  and  success,  the  falsehood  of 
his  assertions  and  the  imbecility  or  fallacy  of  his  reasonings ;  treating 
him  at  the  same  time  with  little  ceremony.  As  to  the  old  and  common 
reproach,  they  say,  against  God's  servants — troublers  of  common- 
wealths, rebels  against  princes,  irreverent  speakers  against  those  in 
authority,  they  may  bear  witli  it,  since  their  Master  was  similarly 
reproached,  yea,  was  even  accused  of  speaking  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  the  devils.     "  We  will  say  but  this  much  shortly,"  thej 
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add,  "as  Elias  said  to  Ahab,  'It  is  tliou  and  thy  father's  house  that 
trouble  Israel.'  It  is  thou  and  the  remnant  of  you,  pharisaical 
prelates,  because  ye  are  not  throned  up  in  the  place  of  popes  that 
would  mix  heaven  and  earth,  ere  the  pomp  of  your  prelacies  decay."  * 
The  power  of  this  defence  may  be  estimated  from  the  irritation 
which  it  caused  the  prelate,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  met 
it.  So  completely  had  "  the  weaker  vessel "  pinned  him,  that  though 
he  "  haid  manie  grait  giftes,  bot  specialie  excellit  in  the  toung  and 
pen,*'  *  he  shrunk  from  encountering  these  spirited  females  with  their 
own  weapons,  and,  skulking  behind  the  throne,  directed  against  them 
the 'thunderbolt  of  a  royal  proclamation,  which  charged  them  instantly, 
under  pain  of  rebellion,  to  leave  their  manses.  This  they  accordingly 
did,  selling  their  household  furniture,  and  delivering  the  keys  of 
their  manses  to  the  magistrates.  By  the  same  proclamation,  several 
other  ladies  of  respectability,  who  are  described  as  "  worse  aiPected  to 
the  obedience  of  our  late  acts  of  parliament,"  are  commanded,  undei 
the  same  pains,  "to  remove  from  the  capital,  and  retire  beyond  the 
water  of  Tay,  till  they  give  farther  declaration  of  their  disposition."' 
The  ardent  and  heroic  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Presbytery 
displayed  by  Mrs.  Welsh,  the  wife  of  ^Ir.  John  Welsh,  minister  of 
Ayr,  and  the  wives  of  the  other  live  ministers,  who,  with  him,  were 
tried  at  Linlithgow  in  1606,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  holding 
a  General  Assembly  at  Aberdeen  in  July  the  preceding  year,  is  also 
worthy  of  special  notice.  When  informed  that  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  brought  in  by  a  corrupt  jury — a  verdict  which  inferred  the 
penalty  of  death,  "  instead  of  lamenting  their  fate,  they  praised  God, 
who  had  given  their  husbands  courage  to  stand  to  the  cause  of 
their  Master,  adding,   that  like  him,  they  had  been  judged  and 


1  Caldeiwood's  Histon',  vol.  iv.  p.  127.  ^  James  Melville's  Diary,  p.  293. 

*  »  M'Crie'8  Life  of  Melville,  voL  i.  p.  327. 
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condemned  under  covert  of  night."  '    Of  these  ladies,  J^Irs.  Welsh, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  our  illustrious  Eeforraer,  John  Knox,^  is  best 

>  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

«  Her  name  wa«  Elizabeth.  She  was  his  third  and  youngest  daughter  by  his  second 
wife,  Margaret  Stewai-t,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  nobleraan  of  amiable  dispositions, 
and  his  steady  friend  under  all  circumstance?.  A  curious  anecdote  connected  with  Knox's 
marriage  to  Lord  Ochiltree's  daughter  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar, 
minister  of  Paisley,  to  Wodrow,  the  historian  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
dated  November  15, 1722;  and,  as  it  has  never  before  been  printed,  it  may  here  be  inserted: 
— "Mr.  John  Campbell,  minister  at  Cra^ie,"  says  Mr.  Millar,  "told  me  this  story  of 
Mr.  Knox's  marriage,  so  far  as  I  mind  it.  I  John  Knox,  before  the  light  of  the  Reformation 
broke  up,  travelled  among  several  honest  lamihes  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  who  were  con- 
verts to  the  Protestant  reU.-iou,  particularly  he  visited  oft  Stewart,  Lord  Ochiltree's  family, 
preacliing  the  gospel  privately  to  those  who  were  willing  to  receive  it.  The  Lady  and  some 
of  the  faniily  were  converts ;  her  ladyship  had  a  chamber,  table,  stool,  and  candlestick  for 
the  prophet,  and  one  night  about  supper,  says  to  him,  *  Mr.  Knox,  I  think  you  are  at  a  loss 
by  want  of  a  wife;'  to  which  he  said,  'Madam,  I  think  nobody  will  take  such  a  wanderer 
as  I;'  to  which  slie  replied,  'Sir,  if  that  be  your  objection,  I'll  make  inquiry  to  find  an 
answer  'gainst  our  next  meeting.'  The  Lady  accordingly  addressed  herself  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  telling  her  she  might  be  very  happy  if  she  could  maiTy  Mr.  Knox,  who  would 
be  a  great  Reformer,  and  a  credit  to  tlie  church;  but  she  despised  the  proposal,  hoping 
her  ladyship  wished  her  better  than  to  marry  a  poor  wanderer.  Tlie  Lady  addressed 
herself  to  her  second  daughter,  who  answered  as  the  eldest.  Then  the  Lady  spoke  to 
her  third  daughter,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  very  frankly  said,  *  Madam,  I'll  be 
very  willing  to  marry  him,  but  I  fear  he'll  not  take  me ;'  to  which  the  Lady  replied,  *  If 
that  be  ail  your  objection,  I'll  soon  get  you  an  answer.'  Next  night,  at  supper,  the 
Lady  said  to  Mr.  Knox,  '  Sir,  I  have  been  considering  upon  a  wife  to  you,  and  find  one 
very  willing.'  To  which  Knox  said,  *  Who  is  it.  Madam?'  She  answered,  'My  young 
daughter  sitting  by  you  at  table.'  Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  young  lady,  he  said, 
*  My  bird,  are  you  willing  to  marry  me  ? '  She  answered,  '  Yes,  Sir,  only  I  tear  you'll 
not  be  willing  to  take  me.'  He  said,  '  My  bird,  if  you  be  willing  to  take  me,  you  must 
take  your  venture  of  Grod's  providence,  as  I  do.  I  go  tlirough  the  country  sometimes  on 
my  foot,  with  a  wallet  on  my  arm,  a  shirt,  a  clean  band,  and  a  Bible  in  it ;  you  may 
put  some  things  in  it  for  yourself,  and  if  I  bid  you  take  the  wallet,  you  must  do  it,  and  go 
where  I  go,  and  lodge  where  I  lodge.*  *  Sir,'  says  she,  '  I'll  do  all  this.'  '  Will  you  be  as 
good  as  your  word  r '  *  Yes,  I  will.'  Upon  which,  the  marriage  was  concluded,  and  she 
lived  happily  with  him,  and  had  several  children  by  him.  She  went  with  him  to  Geneva, 
and,  as  he  was  ascending  a  hill,  as  there  are  many  near  that  place,  she  got  up  to  the  top 
of  it  before  him,  and  took  the  wallet  on  her  arm,  and,  sitting  down,  said,  '  Now,  goodman, 
am  not  I  as  good  as  my  word?'  She  afterwards  lived  with  him  when  he  was  minister  at 
Edinburgh."  "  I  am  told,"  adds  Mr.  Millar,  "  that  one  of  that  Lady  Ochiltree's  daughters, 
a  sister  of  John  Knox's  wife,  was  married  to  ITiomas  Millar  of  Temple,  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors.'*—Letters  to  Wodrow,  vol,  xix.  4to,  no.  197. 
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known.  The  curious  interview  which  took  place  between  her  and 
King  James,  when  she  petitioned  him  for  permission  to  her  husband 
to  return  to  his  native  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,^  must 
be  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  be  here  repeated. 

Among  the  ladies  of  rank  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  were 
distinguished  for  their  piety  and  devotedness  to  the  liberties  of 
the  church,  were  Lady  Lilias  Graham,  Countess  of  Wigton,  to 
whom  Mr.  John  Welsh,  who  intimately  knew  her,  wrote  that  famous 
letter  from  Blackness  Castle  which  has  been  repeatedly  printed  and 
often  admired;^  Lady  Anne  Livingstone,  Countess  of  Eglintoa 
who,  "  although  bred  at  court,  yet  proved  a  subdued  and  eminent 
Christian,  and  an  encourager  of  piety  and  truth  ;"^  Lady  Margaret 
Livingstone,  Countess  of  Wigton,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Mr. 
John  Livingstone,  and  whom,  together  with  the  two  preceding,  he 
classes  among  "the  professors  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  were  eminent  for  grace  and  gifts ;"  and,  omitting 
many  others,  Lady  Margaret  Cunningham  (sister  to  the  Marchion- 
ess of  Hamilton),  who  was  married,  first  to  Sir  James  Hamilton 
of  Evandale,  secondly  to  Sir  James  Maxwell  of  Calderwood ;  a  lady, 
whom  Robert  Boyd,  in  recording  her  death,  which  took  place  about 
September  1623,  describes  as  "that  virtuous  lady,  equal,  if  not 
beyond  any  I  have  known  in  Scotland,"  "  a  woman  of  an  excellent 
spirit,  and  many  crosses  through  her  whole  life,"  "diligent  and 
active,  and  a  fearer  of  God."  * 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  public-spirited  interest  in  the  cause 
of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  freedom  prevailed  still  more  among 
women  of  all  classes  in  our  country.     Those  in  the  humbler  ranks 


*  Welsh,  and  the  other  ministers  had  been  banished  the  King's  dominions  for  life. 

*  Select  Biographies  printed  for  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  L  p.  18. 
3  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  347. 

«  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  p.  266. 
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became  famous  for  their  resolute  opposition  to  the  reading  of  the 
"black  service-book,"  which  was  to  be  read  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Old  Church  of  St.  Giles,  on  Sab- 
bath, July  23,  1G37.  To  witness  the  scene,  an  immense  crowd  of 
people  had  assembled,  and  among  the  audience  were  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  liords  of  the  privy  council,  the  judges  and  bishops.  At 
the  stated  hour,  the  Dean  ascended  the  reading-desk,  arrayed  in  his 
surplice,  and  opened  the  service-book.  But  no  sooner  did  he  begin 
to  read,  than  the  utmost  confusion  and  uproar  prevailed.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  people  was  roused ;  "  Ealse  antichristian,"  "  wolf," 
"beastly-bellied  god,"  "crafty  fox,"  "ill-hanged  thief,"  were  some 
of  the  emphatic  appellations  which  came  pouring  in  upon  him  from 
VB.  hundred  tongues,  and  which  told  him  that  he  occupied  a  some- 
■  what  perilous  position.  But  the  person  whose  fervent  zeal  was 
most  conspicuous  on  that  occasion,  was  a  humble  female  who  kept 
a  cabbage-stall  at  the  Tron  Kirk,  and  who  was  sitting  near  the 
reading-desk.  Greatly  excited  at  the  Dean's  presumption,  this 
-  female,  whose  name  was  Janet  Geddes — a  name  familiar  in  Scotland 
as  a  househt)ld  word,  exclaimed,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  "  Yiliain, 
dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug?"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
launched  the  cutty  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting  at  his  head, 
"intending,"  as  a  contemporary  writer  remarks,  "to  have  given 
him  a  ticket  of  remembrance,  but  jouking  became  his  safeguard 
at  that  time."'  The  same  writer  adds,  "The  church  was  imme- 
diately emptied  of  the  most  part  of  the  congregation,  and  the  doors 

* "  The  immortal  Jenet  Geddis,"  as  she  is  styled  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  period  [Edin- 
burgh's Joy,  &c.,  1661],  survived  long  after  her  heroic  onslaught  on  the  Dean  of 
Edinburgh.  She  kept  a  cabbage-stall  at  the  Tron  Kirk,  as  late  as  1661.  She  is  specially 
mentioned  in  the  Mercuruis  Caledonius,  a  newspaper  published  immediately  after  the 
Restoration,  as  having  taken  a  prominent  share  lq  the  rejoicings  on  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.  in  1661.  See  Wilson's  Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Oiden  Time,  vol.  i, 
pp.  93,  93,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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thereof  barred  afc  commandment  of  the  secular  power.  A  good  Chris- 
tian woman,  much  desirous  to  remove,  perceiving  she  could  get  no 
passage  patent,  betook  herself  to  her  Bible  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
church.  As  she  was  there  stopping  her  ears  at  the  voice  of  popish 
charmers,  whom  she  remarked  to  be  very  headstrong  in  tlie  public 
practice  of  their  antichristian  rudiments,  a  young  man  sitting  be- 
hind her  began  to  sound  forth,  'Amen.'  At  the  hearing  thereof  she 
quickly  turned  her  about ;  and,  after  she  had  warmed  both  his  cheeks 
with  the  weight  of  her  hands,  she  thus  shot  against  him  the  thun- 
derbolt of  her  zeal : — '  False  thief,'  said  she,  '  is  there  no  other  part 
of  the  kirk  to  sing  mass  in,  but  thou  must  sing  it  at  my  lug  ?'  The 
young  man  being  dashed  with  such  a  hot  unexpected  rencounter, 
gave  place  to  silence  in  sign  of  his  recantation.  I  cannot  here 
omit  a  worthy  reproof  given  at  the  same  time  by  a  trnly  religious 
matron ;  for,  when  she  perceived  one  of  Ishmael's  mocking  daughters 
to  deride  her  for  her  fervent  expressions  in  behalf  of  her  heavenly 
Master,  she  thus  sharply  rebuked  her  with  an  elevated  voice,  saying, 
*  Woe  be  to  those  that  laugh  when  Zion  mourns.'  "  ' 

At  that  period  the  gentler  sex  were  particularly  unceremonious 
towards  turn-coat  or  time-serving  ministers.  Baillie  gives  a  very 
graphic  account  of  the  treatment  Mr.  William  Annan,  the  prelatic 
minister  of  Ayr,  met  with  from  the  women  of  Glasgow:  ''At  the 
outgoing  of  the  church,  about  thirty  or  forty  of  our  honestesf  women, 
in  one  voyce,  before  the  bishope  and  magistrats,  did  fall  in  rayling, 
cursing,  scolding,  with  clamours,  on  Mr.  William  Annan ;  some  two 
of  the  meanest  were  taken  to  the  Tolbooth.  All  the  day  over,  up 
and  down  the  streets  wliere  he  went,  he  got  threats  of  sundry  in 

*  *'  Brief  and  True  Eelation  of  tlie  Broil  wliicli  fell  out  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  23d  of 
July,  1637,  throuj^h  the  occasion  of  a  black,  popish,  and  superstitious  Service-Book,  which 
was  then  illegally  introduced  and  impudently  vented  within  the  Churclies  of  Edinburgh ;" 
published  August  thereafter.    Printed  in  Rothes's  Relation,  &c..  Appendix,  pp.  19B,  199. 
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words  and  looks;  but  after  supper,  ^yheIl  needlesslie  he  will  goe  to 
visit  the  bisliope,  he  is  no  sooner  on  the  causej,  at  nine  o'clock  on 
a  week  night,  with  three  or  four  ministers  with  him,  bot  some 
hundreds  of  inragecl  women  of  all  qualities  are  about  him,  with 
neaves,  and  staves,  and  peats,  but  no  stones;  they  beat  hira  sore; 
his  cloak,  ru£F,  hatt,  were  rent ;  however,  upon  Ids  cries,  and  candles 
set  out  from  many  windows,  he  escaped  all  bloody  wounds;  yet 
he  was  in  great  danger  even  of  killing'''  ^ 

In  this,  and  in  some  other  instances,  the  indignation  of  the  "  honest 
women"  of  those  days  at  renegade  or  persecuting  clergymen  may 
have  carried  them  somewhat  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
On  other  occasions,  acting  more  decorously,  they  assembled  peace- 
ably together  to  petition  the  Government  for  liberty  to  the  noncon- 
forming ministers  to  preach  wherever  they  were  called  or  had 
opportunity.^  And,  though  precluded  from  bearing  a  part  in 
public  debates,  they  contemplated  with  the  deepest  interest  those 
ecclesiastical  movements,  which,  guided  by  men  of  great  talents, 
firmness,  and  spiiit,  issued  in  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  church 
over  the  attemxpts  of  the  court  to  enslave  her.  Nor  was  this 
interest  limited  to  women  in  the  humbler  and  middle  classes  of 
society.  The  baronesses,  the  countesses,  the  marchionesses,  and 
the  duchesses  of  the  day  partook  of  it,  and  encouraged  their  hus- 
bands and  their  sons  to  stand  by  the  church  in  her  struggles  for 
freedom,  regardless  of  the  frowns  and  the  threats  of  power.  The 
zeal  with  which  the  Marchioness  of  Hamilton,  Lady  Boyd,  and 
Lady  Culross,  maintained  the  good  cause,  appears  from  the  brief 
notices  of  their  lives  which  have  been  transmitted  to  our  time, 
and  to  these  might  be  added  the  names  of  other  ladies  in  high 
life,   many  of  whom  would  doubtless  have  gladly  subscribed  the 

'  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  '  See  p  213. 
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National  Covenant  of  1638,  bad  it  been  tbe  practice  for  ladies  to 
subscribe  tbat  document.^ 

In  tbe  reign  of  Cbaiies  II.,  tbe  fidelity  of  tbe  Presbyterians 
was  put  to  a  more  severe  test  tban  it  bad  ever  been  before.  Charles 
became  a  ruthless  persecutor.  Inclining  at  one  time,  in  matters 
of  religion,  to  Popery,  and  at  another  to  Hobbism,  it  ^as  natural 
for  liim  to  persecute.  Popery,  the  true  antichrist,  which  puts 
enmity  in  the  seed  of  the  serpent  against  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
is  essentially  persecuting.  Hobbism,  which  maintains  that  virtue 
and  vice  are  created  by  the  will  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that 
the  king's  conscience  is  the  standard  for  all  tbe  consciences  of  his 
subjects,  just  as  the  great  clock  rules  all  the  lesser  clocks  of  tbe 
town,  is  no  less  essentially  persecuting.  T\^ether,  then,  Charles  is 
considered  as  a  Papist  or  as  a  Hobbist,  he  was  prompted  by  his 
creed  to  persecute.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  had  excited  his  irreconcilable 
hatred,  not  only  from  its  being  unfriendly  to  despotism,  but  from 

1  Many  of  the  subscribed  copies  ot  the  National  Covenant,  as  sworn  at  that  period, 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  David  Laing,  Esq.,  Signet  Library;  and,  from  the  absence 
of  the  names  of  ladies,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  customaiy  for  ladies  to  swear  and  sub- 
scribe it.  In  describing  some  of  the  numerous  copies  of  that  Covenant,  signed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  1638,  he,  however,  took  notice,  some  time  ago,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  one  in  the  So(;iety's  Museum,  which  seems  to  be  quite 
pecuhar  in  having  the  names  of  several  ladies.  Prom  the  notorial  attestations  en  the 
back  of  a  great  many  persons,  in  the  parish  of  IMaybole,  who  adliered  to  the  Covenant, 
but  were  unable  to  write,  he  inferred  that  this  copy  iiad  been  signed  in  that  district  of 
Ayrshire.  In  the  fii'st  line  of  the  signatures  towards  the  right-hand  side,  along  with  the 
names  of  Montrose,  Lothian,  Loudoun,  and  Cassilhs,  are  those  of  Jeane  Hamilion,  evi- 
dently the  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  HaraUton,  and  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilhs— and  of 
Margaret  Kennedy,  their  daughter,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Bishop  Burnet. 
Lower  down,  towards  the  riglit  hand  of  tlie  pai-chment,  are  tlie  names  of  other  ladies, 
who  cannot  now  be  so  readily  identihed— Margaret  Stewart,  Jeane  Stewart,  Grizil  Blair, 
Isabill  GimiJl,  Helene  Kennedy,  Elizabeth  Hewatt,  Anna  Stewart,  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
Dame  Helene  Bennett  and  Janet  I'ergusone.  For  the  information  contained  in  thia 
note  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Laing,  whose  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Scottish  history  is  so  much  at  the  senice  of  others. 
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its  strict  discipline,  the  experience  of  wliicli,  in  early  life,  had 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  bis  mind.  All  these  things  being 
considered,  the  motives  inducing  his  determination,  a  determination 
from  which  he  never  swerved,  to  destroy  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Churcii,  are  easily  explained.  To  assist  him  in  this  work,  a  set  of 
n^en,  both  statesmen  and  churchmen,  pre-eminently  unprincipled,  of 
whom  Middleton,  Lauderdale,  and  Sharp,  may  be  considered  as 
the  representatives,  were  at  his  service.  Many  of  these  had  sworn 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  had  been  zealous  for  it  in  the 
palmy  days  when  its  champions  walked  in  silver  slippers.  But  they 
were  too  worldly-wise  to  strive  against  wind  and  tide.  They  were 
in  fact  just  such  men  as  Bunyan  describes  in  his  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
My  Lord  Turn-about,  My  Lord  Time-server,  Mr.  Pacing-both-ways, 
Mr.  Anything,  Mr.  Two-tongues,  Mr.  Hold-the-world,  Mr.  Money- 
love,  and  Mr.  Save-all.  Such  servile  agents,  it  is  evident,  were  in 
no  respect  actuated,  in  persecuting  the  Presbyterians,  by  motives 
of  conscience,  as  some  persecutors  have  been,  but  solely  by  cor- 
rupted and  interested  views.  Had  the  King  changed  his  religion 
every  half  year,  they  would  have  changed  theirs,  and  have  been 
equally  zealous  in  persecuting  all  who  refused  to  make  a  similar 
change. 

But  this  fiery  ordeal,  the  faith,  the  devotedness,  and  the  heroism 
of  the  pious  women  of  Scotland  stood.  We  find  them,  in  every 
station  of  life,  maintaining  their  fidelity  to  their  conscientious  con- 
victions in  the  midst  of  severe  sufferings.  With  the  ejected  mini- 
sters they  deeply  sympathized ;  and  their  sympathy  with  them  they 
testified  in  many  ways ;  nor  did  they  feel,  or  show  much  respect  to, 
the  intruded  curates.  This  was  true  even  as  to  the  more  ignorant  of 
women  in  the  lower  ranks.  Many  of  this  class  signalized  themselves 
by  their  opposition  to  the  intrusion  of  the  curates,  as  in  Irongray, 
where  a  body  of  them  boldly  assailed  a  party  of  the  King's  guard. 
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who  came  to  that  parish  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  intrusion 
of  a  curate  into  the  place  of  their  favourite  ejected  minister,  Mr. 
John  TTelsh.  "A  party  with  some  messengers,"  says  Mr.  John 
Blackadder,  "was  sent  with  a  curate,  to  intimate  that  another 
curate  was  to  enter  the  kirk  for  their  ordinary.  Some  women  of 
the  parish  hearing  thereof  before,  placed  themselves  in  the  kirkyard, 
and  furnished  themselves  with  their  ordinary  weapons  of  stones, 
whereof  they  gathered  store,  and  thus,  when  the  messengers  and 
party  of  rascals  with  swords  and  pistols  came,  the  women  so  main- 
tained their  ground,  defending  themselves  under  the  kirk  dyke,  that, 
after  a  hot  skirmish,  the  curate,  messengers,  and  party  without,  not 
presuming  to  enter,  did  at  length  take  themselves  to  retreat,  with 
the  lionourable  blae  marks  they  had  got  at  that  conflict."*  Nor 
was  this  by  any  means  a  singular  case ;  for  the  same  writer  adds, 
"  Many  such  affronts  did  these  prelates'  curates  meet  with  in  their 
essays  to  enter  kirks  after  that  manner,  especially  by  women,  wliicb 
was  a  testimony  of  general  dislike  and  aversion  to  submit  to  them  as 
their  ministers."  In  a  similar  way  does  Kirkton  speak.  After 
stating  that  "  the  first  transgressors  of  tliis  kind  were  (as  I  remem- 
ber) the  poor  people  of  Irongray,*'  and  that  "the  next  offenders 
were  in  Kirkcudbright,  where  some  ten  women  were  first  incarcerate 
in  Edinburgh,  and  thereafter  set  with  papers  on  their  heads,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  but  these  were  followed  by,  I  believe,  a  hundred 
congregations  up  and  down  the  country,  though  the  punishment 
became  banishment  to  America,  cruel  whipping,  and  heavy  fines.'* 
He,  however,  at  the  same  time  adds,  "  These  extravagant  practices 
of  the  rabble  were  no  way  approvcn  by  the  godly  and  judicious 
Presbyterians ;  yea,  they  were  ordinarily  the  actions  of  the  profane 
and  ignorant;  but  I  think  they  were  enough  to  demonstrate  to  the 

*  Blackadder's  Memoirs,  MS.  copy  in  Advocates'  Library, 
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world  what  respect  or  aiFection  the  curates  should  find  among  their 
congregations."  ' 

This  favourable  disposition  to  the  suffering  cause  was  not,  however, 
limited  to  ignorant  women  in  the  lower  ranks.  It  was  partaken  of 
more  largely,  and  displayed  more  intelligently,  by  tlie  great  body  of 
tcell-informed  women,  in  the  lower  and  middle  ranks,  and  even  by 
many  of  them  in  the  higher,  to  some  of  wliom  the  reader  is  intro- 
duced in  this  volume.  At  field  meetings  they  were  often  present. 
"  Not  many  gentlemen  of  estates,"  says  Kii'kton,  "  dui'st  come,  but 
many  ladies,  gentlewomen,  and  commons,  came  in  great  multitudes."  ^ 
The  agents  appointed  by  the  Government  throughout  the  country, 
for  putting  in  execution  the  laws  for  suppressing  conventicles  and 
other  "  ecclesiastical  disorders,"  had  upon  all  occasions  represented 
to  the  privy  council  that  women  were  "the  chief  fomenters  of 
these  disorders."  ^  Besides  supporting  the  persecuted  cause  of 
Presbytery  themselves,  these  ladies,  by  their  intelligent  piety  and 
firmness  of  mind,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  infusing  the  principles 
of  nonconformity  into  their  husbands,  and  in  sustaining  on  many 
occasions  their  wavering  resolution.  Archbishop  Sharp  complained 
heavily  of  this,  and  it  gave  peculiar  energy  and  bitterness  to  his 
hatred  of  Presbyterian  women,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  branding 
with  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  contempt.  Li  a  letter  to  a  lady, 
who  acquired  notoriety  in  her  day  by  the  vigorous  suppression  of 
conventicles,  and  of  whom  we  shall  afterwards  speak  more  par- 
ticularly,*  he  says,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  your  husband,  a  gentleman 

1  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  162,  163. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  352,  353.  *' A  vast  multitude,"  says  the  editor  of  Kirkton,  "of  the  female 
sex  in  Scotlaud,  headed  by  women  of  liigli  rank,  such  as  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
Ladies  Rothes,  Wigton,  Loudon,  Colvill,  &c.,  privately  encouraged  or  openly  followed  the 
field  preachers." 

2  Register  of  Acts  of  Frivy  Council,  January  23,  163i. 

<  This  was  Anne  Keith,  a   daughter  of  Keith  of  Benholm  (brother  to  Earl  Mari- 
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noted  for  his  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  affection  to  the  church,  is  so 
happy  as  to  have  a  consort  of  the  same  principles  and  inclinations  for 
the  public  settlement,  who  has  given  proof  of  her  aversion  to  join  in 
society  with  separatists,  and  partaking  of  that  sin,  to  which  so  many 
of  that  sex  do  tempt  their  husbands  in  this  evil  time,  when  schism, 
sedition,  and  rebellion,  are  gloried  in,  though  Christianity  does 
condemn  them  as  the  greatest  crimes."  ^ 

The  unyielding  steadfastness  displayed  by  so  many  of  the  women 
of  Scotland  in  the  cause  of  nonconformity,  was  a  perplexing  case  to 
the  Government.  Imprisonment  they  saw  would  not  remedy  the 
evil,  for  they  could  not  find  prisons  to  hold  a  tithe  of  those  who 
were  guilty.  The  method  they  adopted  in  making  the  husband 
responsible  for  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  wife,  and  in  punishing 
him,  though  a  conformist  himself,  for  her  nonconformity,  if  not  more 
effectual,  proved,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  a  prolific  source  of 
domestic  contention  and  misery.  "Many  husbands  here,"  says  a 
writer  of  that  period,  in  relating  the  sufferings  of  Galloway  and 
Nithsdale,  ia  1GG6,  "who  yield  to  the  full  length,  are  punished  by 
finiDg,  cess,  and  quarter,  for  their  wives'  non-obedience,  and  ye 
know.  Sir,  that  it  is  hard.  There  are  many  wives  who  will  not  be 
commanded  by  their  husbands  in  lesser  things  than  this;  but  I 
must  tell  you  this  hath  occasioned  much  contention,  fire,  and  strife 
in  families,  and  brought  it  to  this  height,  that  some  wives  are 
forced  to  flee  from  their  husbands,  and  forced  to  seek  a  shelter 
elsewhere,  and  so  the  poor  good  man  is  doubly  punished  for  all  his 
conformity."  ^    Another  writer  of  that  period  also  says,  "  TVhen  these 


Bcliall),  and,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  time,  styled  Lady  Methven,  her  hushand  beiug 
Patrick  Smith  of  Methveu.  Sharp's  letter  to  her  is  dated  St.  Andrews,  March  27, 
1G79. 

1  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  355-361. 

'  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxvii,  4to,  no.  6. 
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delatiug  courts  '  came  through  the  country,  hubbauus  were  engaged 
to  bring  their  wives  to  the  courts,  and  to  the  kirk,  or  to  put  them 
away,  and  never  to  own  them  again,  which  many  of  them  did.  So 
after  the  women  had  wandered  abroad,  and  when  they  came  liome 
again,  their  husbands  and  other  relations  took  them  by  force  to  the 
kii'k.  Some  of  them  fell  a  sound  when  they  were  taken  off  the 
horses'  backs;  others  of  them  gave  a  testimony  that  enraged  the 
curate."^  Pinding,  after  the  persecution  had  continued  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  that  tlie  zeal  of  the  ladies  against  Prelacy  was  by 
no  means  abated,  and  that  the  methods  hitherto  adopted  in  meeting 
the  evil  had  proved  singularly  unsuccessful,  the  Government  came 
to  the  resolution  of  meeting  it  by  severely  fining  the  husbands  of 
such  ladies  as  withdrew  from  their  parisb  churches.  Such  a  punish- 
ment, they  imagined,  was  better  calculated  than  any  other,  to  strike 
terror  and  to  make  husbands  active  in  their  endeavours  to  persuade 
their  wives  to  attend  the  church.  Many  husbands  were  thus  fined  in 
heavy  sums  for  their  wives'  irregularities.  The  case  of  Sir  TTilliam 
Scot  of  Harden  was  very  severe.  His  wife,  Christian  Boyd,  sixth 
daughter  of  Lady  Boyd,  who  is  noticed  in  this  volume,  having 
declined  to  attend  the  curate.  Sir  William  was  on  that  account  fined 
by  the  privy  council  in  November  1683,  in  the  sum  of  £1500 
sterling,^  and  long  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
forced  to  compromise  and  pay  the  fine,  which  in  those  days  was  an 
enormous  sum.  He  desired  the  privy  council  to  relieve  him  of 
responsibility  for  his  wife's  delinquencies  in  future,  as  she  would  on 


^  Tliese  were  circuit  courts,  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  for  discovering  and 
punishing  nonconformists. 

2  An  account  of  tlie  Sufferings  in  Tunnergirtli  and  other  parishes  in  Annan,  Wodrow 
MSS.,  vol.  xxxvii,  4to,  no.  14. 

3  Eountainhall's  Decisions,  vol.  i.  p.  2i3. 
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that  husbands  were  to  be  accounted  masters  of  their  wives  de  pire^ 
whatever  might  be  the  case  de  facto.  Lady  Scot  was  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  her  husband,  and  she  retired  into  England,  and 
died  at  Newcastle.  ' 

But  the  making  husbands  responsible  for  the  conformity  of  their 
wdves,  and  thus  throwing  a  bone  of  contention  into  families,  was 
only  a  small  part  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  many  nonconforming 
women  of  that  period,  on  account  of  their  principles.  The  sufferings 
of  a  few,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are  recorded  in  this  volume.  None 
of  our  female  worthies  were  indeed  subjected  to  the  torture  of  the 
boot,  or  of  the  thumbscrew,  though  some  of  them  wxre  threatened 
with  the  former  punishment.^  But  they  were  cruelly  tortured 
in  other  ways.  In  the  parish  of  Auchinleck,  a  young  woman, 
for  refusing  the  oath  of  abjuration,  had  her  finger  burned  with 
fire-matches  till  the  white  bone  appeared.  In  the  same  parish. 
Major  White's  soldiers  took  a  young  woman  in  a  house,  and  put  a 
fiery  coal  into  the  palm  of  her  hand,  to  make  her  tell  what  was 
asked  her.^  Hundreds  of  women  were  fined  in  large  sums  of 
money.  Hundreds  of  them  were  imprisoned.  Hundreds  of  them 
were  banished  to  his  Majesty's  plantations,  and  discharged  from 
ever  returning  to  this  kingdom,  under  the  pain  of  death,  to  be 
inflicted  on  them  witliout  mercy ;  and  before  being  shipped  off,  thej 

1  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xl.  folio,  no.  3. 

*  ^Irs.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Kello,  a  rich  widoiiv,  and  Mrs.  Duncan,  a  minister's  widow,  were 
so  tlueatened.  After  Mitchell's  attemjjt  on  the  hfe  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  they  were 
imprisoned,  under  suspicion  of  knowing  who  the  intended  assassin  was,  and,  on  being 
brought  before  the  Council,  and  strictly  interrogated  concerning  houses  that  lodged  WTiigs 
or  kept  conventicles,  or  if  they  knew  the  name  of  the  assassin,  they  were,  on  refusing  to 
answer,  threatened  with  the  b(,ot;  and  tlie  last  of  these  ladies  would  one  day  have  actually 
endured  the  torture,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Duke  of  Rothes,  who  told  the  Council  that 
it  was  not  proper  for  gentlewomen  to  wear  boots. — Kirkton's  History,  pp.  283,  234. 
Dalziel  also  threatened  Marion  Harvey  with  the  boot. 

3  Wodrow  MSS,,  vol,  ?xxvii.  4to,  no.  1.  This  paper  was  communicated  to  Wodro'-v 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Shields. 
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were  in  many  cases  burned  on  the  cheek,  by  the  hands  of  tlie  hang- 
man, with  a  red-hot  iron;  while  some  of  them,  being  too  old  to 
banish,  after  lying  in  prison  till  their  persecutors  were  weary  of 
confining  them,  and  grudged  the  expense  of  supporting  them,  were 
whipped,  burned  on  the  cheek,  and  dismissed.*  Hundreds  of  them, 
to  escape  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  other  hardships,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  houses  in  the  cold  winter 
season,  and  of  lodging  in  rocks  and  caves,  amidst  frost  and  snow. 
And  not  to  mention  those  women  who  were  put  to  cruel  deaths, 
hundreds  more,  even  when  the  hostility  of  the  Government  was 
not  directed  against  themselves  personally,  were  greatly  tried,  from 
the  sufferings  to  which  their  husbands,  from  theii'  opposition  to,  or 
noncompliance  with,  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Government, 
were  subjected.  In  how  many  instances,  while  the  husband  was 
compelled  to  flee  for  safety,  did  the  wife  suffer  the  execrable  barbarity 
of  savage  troopers,  who,  visiting  her  house,  would  abuse  and 
threaten  her  in  the  very  spirit  and  language  of  hell,  seize  upon 
her  corn  and  meal,  and  throw  them  into  the  dunghill,  or  otherwise 
destroy  them,  plunder  her  of  her  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  and  bed- 
clothes, shoot  or  carry  away  her  sheep,  and  cattle,  reducing  her  and 
her  family  to  great  distress !  If  the  husband  was  fined,  intercom- 
muned,  imprisoned,  tortured,  banished,  forfeited  in  life  and  property, 
or  put  to  death,  the  wife  suffered;  and  who  can  calculate  the 
mental  agony,  and  temporal  privations,  which  many  a  wife  with  her 
children  then  experienced,  in  consequence  of  the  injustice  and  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  upon  her  husband?  Such  vfere  the  sufferings 
endured  for  conscience  sake  during  that  dark  period,  by  thousands 
of  the  tender  sex  in  our  unhappy  country. 

Never,  indeed,  did  a  severer  period  of  trial  pass  over  the  Church 

^  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  July  1-i,  1685. 
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of  Scotland,  than  during  the  persecution.  Previously  she  had 
fought,  with  various  success,  many  a  battle  against  kings  and 
statesmen.  But  even  when  she  had  sustained  defeat,  she  again 
mustered  her  forces,  ctnd  by  persevering  effort  recovered  the  ground 
she  had  lost.  During  the  persecution  it  was  different.  It  was 
all  disaster.  She  was  not  indeed  destroyed,  which  was  what  her 
enemies  aimed  at.  But  she  was  laid  prostrate,  a  bleeding  and  a 
helpless  victim.  All  she  could  do  was  to  exercise  constancy, 
patience,  and  fortitude,  under  the  fury  of  her  enemies.  Had  the 
period  of  suffering  been  of  short  duration,  these  graces  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  exercise.  But  it  lasted  for  nearly  a  whole 
generation.  It  was  "  The  Twenty-eight  years'  Conflict,"  and  a 
conflict  of  a  very  different  sort  from  "  The  Ten  years'  Conflict"  of 
our  own  day.  The  latter  was  running  with  the  footmen  in  the  land 
of  peace;  the  former  was  contending  with  horses  in  the  swelling 
of  Jordan. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  And  that  our  country-women,  who 
submitted  to  such  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Presbytery,  were 
generally  distinguished  for  sincere  and  enlightened  piety.  Apart 
from  this,  knowledge,  zeal,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice,  even  to  the 
death,  are  of  little  estimation  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  little 
advantage  to  the  possessor.  "  Though  I  give  my  body .  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity  (love),  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  But 
this  charity,  this  love  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  embracing  both 
God  and  man,  was  the  predominating  element  in  the  character  of 
those  of  whom  we  now  speak.  Their  piety  was  indeed  the  true 
reason,  and  not  obstinacy  or  fanaticism,  as  their  enemies  calum- 
niously  affirmed,  why  they  submitted  to  suffer  what  they  did  for 
matters  of  religion.  The  fear  of  God,  and  respect  to  his  authority, 
were  their  governing  principles;  and  so  long  as  these  principles 
lield  the  sway  in  their  understandings,  consciences,  and  hearts,  they 
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could  not,  at  the  bidding  of  any  man,  renounce  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  truth  of  God,  and  profess  as  truth  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  lie,  whatever  it  miglit  cost  them.  Nor  were  the  perse- 
cutors ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  sufferers  were  generally  distin- 
guished for  godliness.  They  knew  it  well,  and  resembling  in 
disposition  the  first  murderer  Cain,  who  was  of  the  wicked  one, 
and  slew  bis  brother,  because  his  own  works  were  evil  and  his 
brother's  righteous,  it  was  chiefly  this  which  prompted  them  to 
hate  and  murder  their  inoffensive  victims.  So  well  did  they  know 
it,  that  they  regarded  irreligion  or  profanity  as  sufficient  to  clear  a 
man  or  woman  of  all  suspicion  of  the  taint  of  Presbyterianism.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  Kirkton's 
history,  in  reference  to  what  took  place  in  the  parish  of  "Wistoun,  in 
Clydesdale: — "The  church,"  says  he,  "being  vacant,  and  a  curate 
to  enter,  the  people  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  with  stones  and  batons 
chased  the  curate  and  his  company  out  of  the  field.  A  lady  in  that 
parish  was  blamed  as  a  ringleader  in  the  tumult,  and  brought 
before  the  council;  she  came  to  the  bar,  and  after  her  libel  was 
read,  the  chancellor  asked  if  these  accusations  were  true  or  not? 
She  answered  briefly.  The  devil  one  word  was  true  in  them.  The 
councillors  looked  one  upon  another;  and  the  chancellor  replied, 
*AYell,  madam,  I  adjourn  you  for  fifteen  days ;'  which  never  yet  had 
an  end,  and  there  her  persecution  ended ;  such  virtue  there  was  in 
a  short  curse,  fully  to  satisfy  such  governors,  and  many  thought  it 
good  policy  to  demonstrate  themselves  to  be  honest  profane  people, 
that  they  might  vindicate  themselves  of  the  dangerous  suspicion  of 
being  Presbyterians."  ' 

In  our  sketches  we  have  included  several  ladies,  who,  though  not 
sufferers  during  the  persecution,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  in 

^  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  354,  355. 
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tlieir  friends,  sympathized  with  and  relieved  the  sufferers.  Nor  was 
it  only  from  such  ladies  as  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  Duchess  of 
Rothes,  and  others  who  favoured  the  persecuted  principles,  that 
the  evil-entreated  Covenanters  met  with  sympathy  and  relief,  but 
even  from  many  ladies,  who,  though  not  attached  to  the  Presbyterian 
cause  themselves,  were  enemies  to  intolerance  and  persecution. 
Many  of  the  wanderers  could  bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  gene- 
rosity and  humanity  of  woman,  which  is  borne  by  a  celebrated 
traveller:^  "To  a  w^oman,"  says  he,  "I  never  addressed  myself,  in  the 
language  of  decency  and  friendship,  without  receiving  a  decent  and 
friendly  answer.  If  I  was  hungry  or  thirsty,  wet  or  sick,  they  did 
not  hesitate,  like  men,  to  perform  a  generous  action.  In  so  free  and 
kind  a  manner  did  they  contribute  to  my  relief,  that  if  I  was  dry, 
I  drank  the  sweetest  draught;  and  if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coarsest 
morsel  with  a  double  relish."  Of  this,  so  numerous  were  the  ex- 
amples that  were  constantly  occurring  during  the  persecution,  as  to 
corroborate  the  evidence  upon  which  the  poet  ^  pronounces  com- 
passion, as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  female  heart : — 

•*  Wlierever  grief  and  want  retreat. 
In  woman  tliey  compassion  find; 
She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat, 
And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind.'* 

But  true  as  this  eulogium  on  the  female  character  may  be  in  the 
main,  instances  are  to  be  met  with,  in  which  even  the  heart  of 
woman  has  become  steeled  against  every  humane  feeling ;  and  such 
instances,  though  happily  of  rare  occurrence,  were  to  be  met  with 
during  the  period  of  the  persecution.  The  Countess  of  Perth  was 
one  of  these  instances.  Her  treatment  of  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Hume,  portioner  of  Hume,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1GS2,  was  revolt- 

1  Mr.  Ledyaid.  «  Crabhe. 
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ingly  atrocious.  Mr.  Hume  was  a  nonconformist  and  though  nothing 
criminal  was  proved  against  him,  he  was  condemned  to  die  at  the 
market-cross  of  Edinburgh  upon  the  29th  of  December.  He  was 
offered  his  life  if  he  would  take  the  test,  which  he  refused  to  do. 
By  the  interest  of  his  friends  at  court,  a  remission  was,  however, 
procured  from  the  King,  which  came  down  to  Edinburgh  four  or 
five  days  before  his  execution ;  but  it  was  kept  up  by  the  Earl  of 
Perth,  a  relentless  persecutor,  who  was  then  chancellor.  On  the  day 
of  Hume's  execution,  his  wife  went  to  the  chancellor's  lady,  and 
begged  her,  in  such  moving  terms  as  might  have  softened  even  a 
cold  and  hard  heart,  to  interpose  for  her  husband's  life,  urging  that 
she  had  five  small  children.  But  the  heart  of  the  Countess  was 
harder  than  the  nether  millstone.  She  had  no  more  feeling  for  the 
afflicted  wife  and  her  children  than  if  they  had  been  so  many  brute 
beasts.  Not  only  did  she  refuse  to  comply  with  her  prayer,  but 
with  infernal  cruelty,  barbed  and  venomed  the  refusal  with  language 
so  coarsely  savage,  as  is  hardly  to  be  repeated.  Her  answer  was, 
**  I  have  no  more  regard  to  you  than  to  a  bitch  and  five  whelps."  * 

Lady  Methven,  formerly  referred  to,  is  another  instance.  To  put 
down  a  large  field  conventicle  on  her  husband's  ground,  she  boldly 
mai'ched  forth,  armed  vntli  a  gun  and  sword,  at  the  head  of  her 
vassals,  swearing  by  the  God  of  heaven,  that  she  would  sooner 
sacrifice  her  life,  than  allow  the  rebellious  Whigs  to  hold  their 
rebellious  meeting  on  his  ground.  But  this  intrepid  energy,  for 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Covenanters  have  held  her  up  as  a  heroine, 
was  nothing  more  than  animal  courage,  the  mere  effect  of  iron  nerves. 
From  her  letters,  it  is  evident,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  oaths 
with  which  they  are  interlarded,  that  she  was  a  profane  godless 
woman ;  and  it  is  no  less  evident  from  them,  that  inveterate  malignity 

»  Her  answer  is  not  recorded  in  Wodrow's  History  (vol.  iii.  p.  417)  but  it  is  given  in  his 
"MSS.,  vol  xxx\u,  4Lo,  no.  31. 
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to  the  Covenanters  was  her  impelling  principle.  In  a  letter  to  lier 
husband,  then  at  London  with  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  dated 
!Methven  Wood,  October  15,  1678,  she  thus  describes  her  exploits : 
— "My  Peeciotjs  Love, — A  multitude  of  men  and  women,  from 
east,  west,  and  south,  came  the  13  day  of  this  October  to  hold  a  field 
conventicle,  two  bows'-draught  above  our  church;  they  had  their 
tent  set  up  before  the  sun  upon  your  ground.  I  seeing  them  flocking 
to  it,  sent  through  your  ground,  and  charged  them  to  repair  to  your 
ba^other  David,  the  bailie,  and  me,  to  the  Castle  Hall,  where  we  had 
but  60  armed  men :  your  brother  with  drawn  sword  and  bent  pistol, 
I  with  the  light  horseman's  piece  bent,  on  my  left  arm,  and  a  drawn 
tuck  in  my  right  hand,  all  your  servants  well  armed,  marched  for- 
ward, and  kept  the  one  half  of  them  fronting  with  the  other,  that 
were  guarding  their  minister  and  their  tent,  which  is  their  standard. 
That  near  party  that  we  yoked  with,  most  of  them  were  St.  John- 
ston's *  people ;  many  of  them  had  no  will  to  be  known,  but  rode 
off  to  see  what  we  would  do.  They  marched  toward  Busbie:  we 
marched  be-west  them  and  gained  ground,  before  they  could  gather 
in  a  body.  They  sent  off  a  party  of  an  hundred  men  to  see  what  we 
meant,  to  hinder  them  to  meet ;  we  told  them,  if  they  would  not  go 
from  the  parisli  of  Methven  presently,  it  should  be  a  bluddie  day ; 
for  I  protested,  and  your  brother,  before  God,  we  would  ware  our 
lives  upon  them  before  they  should  preach  in  our  regallitie  or  parish. 
They  said  they  would  preach.  We  charged  them  either  to  fight  or 
fly.  They  drew  to  a  council  amongst  themselves  what  to  do;  at  last, 
about  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  they  would  go  away  if  we  would 
let  the  body  that  was  above  the  church,  with  the  tent,  march  freely 
after  them ;  we  were  content,  knowing  they  were  ten  times  as  many 
as  we  were,  and  our  advantage  was  keeping  the  one  half  a  mile  from 
the  other,  by  marching  in  order  betwixt  them.     They  seeing  we 

*  Perth. 
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were  desperate,  marched  our  the  Pow,  and  so  we  weut  to  the  church, 
and  heard  a  feared  minister  preach.  They  have  sworn  not  to  stand 
with  such  an  affront,  but  resolve  to  come  the  next  Lord's  day ;  and 
I,  ill  the  Lord's  strength,  intend  to  accost  them  with  all  that  will 
come  to  assist  us.  I  have  caused  your  officer  warn  a  solemn  court 
of  vassals,  tenants,  and  all  within  our  power,  to  meet  on  Thnrsday, 
where  I  intend,  if  God  will,  to  be  present,  and  there  to  order  them, 
in  God  and  our  King's  name,  to  convene  well  armed  to  the  kirkyard 
on  Sabbath  morning  by  eight  hours,  where  your  brother  and  I,  wi)^ 
all  our  servant  men,  and  others  we  can  make,  shall  march  to  them, 
and,  if  the  God  of  heaven  will,  tliey  shall  either  fight  or  go  out  of 

our  parish.'  My  blessed  love,  comfort  yourself  in  this,  that, 

if  the  fanatics  should  chance  to  kill  me,  it  shall  not  be  for  nought. 
1  was  wounded  for  our  gracious  King,  and  now,  in  the  strength  of 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven,  I'll  hazard  my  person  with  the  men  I  may 
command,  before  these  rebels  rest  where  ye  have  power;  sore  I 

miss  you,  but  now  more  than  ever This  is  the  first  opposition 

that  they  have  rencountered,  so  as  to  force  them  to  flee  out  of  a  parish. 
God  grant  it  be  good  hansell!  There  would  be  no  fear  of  it  if  we 
were  all  steel  to  the  back.  My  precious,  I  am  so  transported  with 
zeal  to  beat  the  Whigs,  that  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  my  Lord 
Marquis  of  Montrose  hath  two  virtuous  ladies  to  his  sisters,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  all  Scotland,  their  nunnery.'*  This 
letter  is  dated  "Methven  Wood,  the  15th  instant,  1678."  ^  About 
a  year  after  this,  Lady  Methven  met  with  a  melancholy  death. 
She  fell  off  her  horse,  and  her  brains  were  dashed  out,  upon  the  very 
spot  where  she  opposed  persons  going  to  that  meeting,  namely,  at 
the  south-west  end  of  Methven  Wood.^ 


1  In  auother  letter  to  her  husband,  she  sajs,  "  They  are  an  ignorant,  wicked  pack ; 
the  Lord  God  clear  the  nation  of  them  I" 

2  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  355-3C1.  ^  Wodrow  MSS,,  vol.  xxxiii.  folio,  no.  1^3. 
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Of  a  very  different  character  were  the  ladies  whose  inemoii'S 
we  have  attempted.  So  far  from  hating,  maligning,  and  adding  to 
the  hardships  of  the  persecuted,  they  protected  and  relieved  themi 
and  in  many  cases  shai'ed  in  their  sufferings.  They  were  indeed 
distinguished  by  general  excellence  of  character,  and  are  entitled 
both  to  the  grateful  remembrance  and  imitation  of  posterity.  They 
form  a  part  of  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  with  which  we  are 
encompassed.  Though  belonging  to  past  generations,  whose  bodies 
are  now  sleeping  in  the  dust,  and  whose  spirits  have  gone  to  the 
eternal  world,  they  yet  speak.  By  their  piety  towards  God,  not  less 
than  their  benevolence  towards  man,  by  the  exemplary  part  they 
acted  in  every  relation  of  life,  as  daughters,  as  sisters,  as  mothers, 
by  their  liberality  in  supporting  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
encouraguig  its  faithful  ministers,  by  the  magnanimity  with  which 
they  suffered  either  personally  or  relatively  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
often  rivalling  the  most  noble  examples  of  Christian  heroism  to  be 
found  in  the  church's  history ;  they  become  instructors  to  the  living 
generation  in  passing  through  this  scene  of  temptation  and  trial. 
They  have  especially,  by  the  magnanimity  with  which  they  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  emphatically  taught  us  the  important  principle 
that  we  are  in  all  things  and  at  all  times  to  do  what  is  right ;  and 
as  to  the  disapprobation,  opposition,  and  persecution  of  men,  in 
whatever  way  manifested,  or  to  whatever  extent,  we  are  to  let  that 
take  its  chance — a  principle,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  character,  which  has  enabled  the  greatest  and  the  best 
of  men,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  achieve  the  great  purposes  they 
have  formed  for  advancing  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  and 
upon  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  soldier  of  Christ  to  act  in 
every  age ;  in  an  age  in  wliich  the  church  enjoys  tranquillity,  as 
well  as  when  she  suffers  persecution. 


LADIES    OF   THE    COVENANT. 


LADY   ANNE    CUNNINGHAM, 

MAUCmOXESS  OF  HA^nLTOX. 

Lady  Axne  Cuxxixgha^i  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  James,  seventh 
earl  of  Glencaim,  by  his  first  wife  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  of  Glenurchy.*  Her  ancestors  on  the  father's  side 
were  among  the  first  of  the  Scottish  peers  who  embraced  the  Eeformed 
doctrine.  In  1540,  her  great-great-grandfather  William,  fourth  earl 
of  Gleneaim,  and  her  great-grandfather,  then  Lord  KiLinaurs,  after- 
wards fifth  earl  of  Glencairn,  appear  among  the  converts  of  the 
reformed  faith.  Her  great-grandfather,  in  particular,  whose  piety 
and  benevolence  procured  him  the  honourable  appellation  of  "the 
good  earl,''  ^  was  an  ardent  and  steady  promoter  of  the  reformation, 
for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  superior  learning  and 
abilities,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  his  high  station;  and  he  care- 
fully instructed  his  children  in  its  principles.  He  regularly  attended 
the  sermons  of  John  Knox,  on  the  Eeformer's  returning  to  Scotland 
in  1534 ;  and  in  1556  he  invited  him  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner  of  the  reformed  church,  in  his 
baronial  mansion  of  Finlayston,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmalcolm,  when  he 
himself,  his  countess,  and  two  of  their  sons,  with  a  number  of  their 

1  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  636. 

2  Tkere  is  a  portrait  of  this  nobleman  in  Pinkerton's  Scottish  Gallery  o^  Portraits, 
7cj\.  iL 
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friends,  partook  of  tliat  solemn  ordinance.^  He  also  assisted  the  Re- 
formers by  his  pen,  being  the  author  of  a  satu'ical  poem  upon  tho 
Roman  Catholic  moriks,  entitled,  ''An  Epistle  Dii'ect  from  the  Holv 
Hermit  of  Allarit^  to  his  Brethi'en  the  Grey  Friars/'  Nor  did  he 
shrink  from  drawing  the  sword  for  their  protection.  In  1559,  wlien 
the  Reformers  took  up  arms  at  Perth  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  Queen  Regent,  who  had  collected  an  army  and  had  advanced  to 
Perth,  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  the  popish  images  by  the  popu- 
lace of  that  town,  he  raised  1200  horse  and  1300  foot  in  the  West, 
and  the  passes  being  occupied,  conducted  them  through  the  moun- 
tains, travelling  night  and  day,  till  they  reached  Perth;  which  proved 
a  seasonable  aid  to  the  Reformers,  and  by  the  consternation  with 
which  it  inspired  the  Queen  Regent,  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood. 
This  nobleman  often  visited  Knox  on  his  death  bed ;  and  he  died  in 
1574 

Lady  Anne's  father,  James,  seventh  earl  of  Glencairn,  was  also  a 
friend  to  the  liberties  and  religion  of  his  country.  He  was  one  of 
those  noblemen,  who,  when  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  an  emissary  of  the 
court  of  France,  had  acquired  a  complete  influence  over  James  YI. 
soon  after  liis  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  and  had  effected  an 
entire  change  in  the  court,  filling  it  with  persons  devoted  to  popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  king's  person, 
and,  removing  Lennox  and  another  favouiite,  the  Earl  of  An-an, 
from  him,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 
With  this  view,  on  meeting  with  the  king  returning  from  hunting  in 

1  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  Knox's  History,  Wodrow  Society  edition,  vol.  L 
p.  250.  "  The  silver  cups  wliicli  were  used  by  Knox  on  tliis  occasion  are  still  carefully 
preserved;  and  the  use  of  them  was  given  at  the  time  of  dispensing  the  sacrament  in  the 
parish  church  of  Kilmalcolm,  so  long  as  the  Glencairn  family  resided  at  Finlayston." 

*  Thomas  Douchtie  of  Allarit  or  Loretto,  near  Musselburgh.  Tliis  person  was  the  founder 
of  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  in  1533.  Knox's  History,  Wodrow  Society  edition^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  72,  75. 
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Atliol,  several  of  them  invited  liim  to  Rutliven  castle,  where  thej 
effected  their  purpose ;  and  hence  this  entei-prise  was  called  the  Ptaid 
of  E-uthven. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Lady  Anne  we  possess  no  information.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1603,  she  was  married  to  Lord  James,  the 
son  and  heir  presumptive  of  John,  first  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  By 
her  marriage  contract,  dated  30th  January  1603,  which  received  the 
consent  of  both  their  fathers,  the  marriage  portion  is  forty  thousand 
merks,  and  the  yearly  jointui'c  fifty-six  chalders  of  victual,  and  five 
hundred  pounds  of  money  rent. ' 

Lady  Hamilton  inlierited  from  her  father's  family  an  ardent  zeal  for 
Presbytery.  During  the  first  part  of  her  life  an  almost  continued 
contest  existed  between  James  Yl.  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
reference  to  that  form  of  church  government.  As  has  been  said  in 
the  Introduction,  James  commenced  that  struggle  for  absolute  power, 
which  was  resolutely  persevered  in  by  his  son  and  his  two  grandsons; 
and  to  reach  his  purpose  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  undermine  the 
Presbyterian  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  With  his  usual 
profanity,  he  asserted  that  Monarchy  and  Presbytery  agreed  as  well 
as  God  and  the  devil.  No  assertion  could  be  more  unfounded.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  the  repubKcanism  of  Presbyterian 
Church  government  is  unfriendly  to  absolute  or  despotic  monarchy. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Presbytery — that  spiritual  power  is 
lodged  exclusively  in  the  church  courts,  uncontrolled  by  the  civil 
magistrate — greatly  limits  the  power  of  monarchs,  saying  to  them, 
when  they  reach  the  borders  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  "  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,"  and  naturally  leads  men  to  conclude 
that,  by  parity  of  reason,  temporal  power  should  be  lodged  in  a 

»  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Papers  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club, 
vol.  iy.  p.  201. 
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parliament.  But  that  Presbytery  is  hostile  to  limited  monarchy,  is 
disproved  by  the  whole  of  its  history  in  Scotland ;  for  no  body  of 
people  was  ever  more  devoted  to  the  throne  than  the  Presbyterians ; 
and  indeed  they  often  carried  their  loyalty  to  a  reprehensible  and 
extravagant  excess.  It  was  not,  however,  a  limited  but  an  absolute 
monarchy  on  the  erection  of  which  James'  heart  was  set ;  and  seeing 
clearly  enough  that  Presbytery  was  the  enemy  of  such  a  monarchy, 
he  made  every  efPort  to  overthrow  it,  and  to  introduce  Prelacy,  which 
he  well  knew  would  be  a  more  effectual  instrument  in  advancing  his 
design.  These  efforts  he  was  not  permitted  to  make  without  oppo- 
sition. A  body  of  ministers,  respectable  for  number,  and  still  more 
respectable  for  their  talents,  piety^  and  zeal,  resolutely  and  perse- 
veringly  resisted  him  till  the  close  of  his  life.  They  maintained, 
that  by  attempting  to  impose  upon  the  church  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  mode  of  worship  which  were  most  accordant  with  his  incli- 
nations, and  by  endeavouring  to  control  her  in  her  administration,  he 
was  invading  the  prerogative  of  Christ,  the  sole  king  and  head  of  the 
church,  who  alone  had  a  right  to  settle  the  form  of  her  government, 
and  by  whose  authority  alone  she  was  to  be  guided  in  her  adminis- 
tration. By  threats,  bribes,  imprisonment,  and  banishment,  James 
laboured  hard  to  get  them  to  yield  to  his  vrishes ;  but  animated  by  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  they  were  not  to  be  overborne,  and,  largely  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  martyrs^  they  preferred  enduring  the  utmost  effects 
of  his  royal  wrath  rather  than  make  the  unhallowed  surrender.  So 
much  importance  did  they  attach  to  their  principles,  as  to  deem  them 
worthy  even  of  tlie  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  "We  have  been  even 
waiting  with  joyfulness,"  said  one  of  them,  "  to  give  the  last  testi- 
mony of  our  blood  in  confirmation  thereof,  if  it  should  please  our  God 
to  be  so  favourable  as  to  honour  us  with  that  dignity."  ^     It  is  the 

1  These  are  tlie  words  of  Mr.  John  Welsh,  wlien  a  prisoner  in  Blackness  Castle,  in 
reference  to  himself  and  his  brethren  who  were  proceeded  against  by  the  government 
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courage,  zeal,  aud  self-sacrifice  with  which  this  party  contended  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  church,  during  the  reigns  of  James  VI. 
and  Charles  I.,  that  imparts  to  this  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history  its  principal  charm. 

To  this  party  the  Marchioness  of  Hamilton  adhered  \Yith  great 
zeal,  actuated  by  sympathy  with  the  principles  contended  for,  as  well 
as  by  sympathy  with  the  character  of  the  men  themselves,  who, 
besides  being  the  most  gifted,  were  the  most  pious,  active,  and  faithful 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  their  day. 

Her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  w^as  not  equally  stedfast 
with  herself  in  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  church.  Eacile  and 
ambitious,  he  was  induced,  from  a  desire  to  please  his  sovereign,  to 
become  an  advocate  for  conformity  to  the  five  ai-ticles  of  Perth,  and 
to  exert  his  influence  to  obtain  their  ratification  in  the  Scottish 
parliament  of  1621,  where  he  was  his  majesty's  high  commissioner. 
This  nobleman  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  died  at  London 
on  the  2d  of  March,  1625,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age.^  "  Sm.all  re- 
gret," says  Calderwood,  "  was  made  for  his  death,  for  the  service  he 
made  at  the  last  parliament." 

The  marchioness  survived  the  marquis  many  years,  during  which 
time  she  was  eminently  useful  as  an  encourager  of  the  faithful 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  whom  she  was  ever  ready  to  shield  from 
persecution,  and  to  countenance  in  every  way  competent  to  her. 
When  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig  had,  a  ie\7  months  after  his 
being  admitted  minister  of  Paisley,  been  driven  out  of  that  town 
by  the  mob,  w^ho  showered  upon  him  "stones  and  dirt,"  Paisley  being 
then,  as  Eow  describes  it,  "  a  nest  of  papists,"  ^  she  was  earnestly 


for  holdiDg  a  General  Assembly  at  Abercleeii  in  July,  1605,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
tlie  monarch. — Select  Biographies  printed  for  th.e  Wodiow  Society,  vol.  1.  p.  23. 

I  Calderwood's  History,  vol.  vii.  pp.  469,  489,  630 

«  Bow's  History  of  tlie  Kirk  of  Scotland,  p.  438. 
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desirous  to  take  that  great  and  good  man  under  lier  proteetion,  and 
invited  him  to  accept  of  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  Cambu slang,  which 
was  at  that  time  vacant.  Mr.  James  Bruce,  writing  to  him  from  Glas- 
gow, in  October,  1626,  says,  "The  parish  of  Cambuslang  is  now 
vacant,  and  the  Lady  Marchioness  is  earnestly  desirous  to  have  you 
there.  Her  jointure  lies  there :  it  is  within  three  miles  of  Glasgow, 
has  a  reasonable  stipend,  beside  the  lady's  pension,  which  she  will 
rather  augment  than  diminish.  You  will  live  easier,  and  at  more 
peace  there  than  at  Paisley;  you  will  have  the  Lady  Marchioness's 
company,  which  is  very  desii'able.  This  I  leave  to  your  consideration, 
and  the  Lord's  direction."  An  end,  however,  was  put  to  this  matter 
by  the  growing  illness  of  Boyd,  which  took  him  to  Edinburgh,  to 
consult  with  physicians,  and  on  reaching  the  capital  his  sickness  in- 
creased, till  it  terminated  in  his  death,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1627.  ^ 
The  name  of  the  marchioness  stands  favourably  connected  with 
that  memorable  revival  of  religion  which  took  place  at  the  kirk  of 
Shotts,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1630,  the  Monday  after  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Indeed,  that  revival  may  be  said  to  be  directly 
traceable  to  the  piety  of  this  lady,  who  was  forward  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  bringing  within  the  reach  of  others  the  blessed 
gospel,  which  she  herself  so  highly  prized ;  and  it  originated  in  a 
circumstance  apparently  incidental — the  breaking  down  of  her  carriage 
on  the  road,  at  Shotts.  How  important  the  results  either  for  good  or 
evil  to  maidvind,  which,  under  the  government  of  infinite  wisdom, 
have  been  produced  by  the  most  trivial  events  !  The  sight  of  the 
spider's  web  and  the  pigeon's  nest  at  the  entrtmce  of  the  cave  in 
which  Mahomet  concealed  himself  diverted  his  pursuers  from 
searching  it,  and  saving  the  life  of  the  false  prophet,  contributed 
to  entail  for  ages  upon  a  large  part  of  the  world  the  curse  of 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Hohert  Boyd,  pp.  239,  240. 
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(lie  Mahometan  superstition;  and  in  the  Reformation  throughout 
Europe,  ineidents  equally  insignificant  have,  on  tlie  other  liand,  been 
big  with  consequences  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  breaking  down  of  the  marchioness's  carriage,  seemingly 
casual  as  it  was,  resulted  in  some  hundreds  of  immortal  beings 
experiencing  that  blessed  change  of  heart  which  unites  the  soul  to 
God,  and  which  issues  in  everlasting  salvation.  The  particulars,  in 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  were  these  : — As  the  road  to  Edinburgh 
from  the  west  lay  by  the  kirk  of  Shotts,  she  frequently  passed  that 
way  in  travelling  from  the  place  of  her  residence  to  the  capital,  and 
on  such  occasions  she  received,  in  different  instances,  civilities  from 
Mr.  Home,*  minister  of  the  parish.  At  one  time,  in  particular,  when 
on  her  passing  through  Shotts,  accompanied  with  some  other  ladies, 
the  carriage  in  which  they  were  riding  broke  down,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  manse.  Mr.  Home,  on  learning  the  accident,  kindly 
invited  them  to  alight  and  remain  all  night  in  liis  house,  as  they  were 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  convenient  place  of  entertainment. 
Having  accepted  his  invitation,  they  observed  during  their  stay  that 
besides  its  inconvenient  situation,  the  manse  stood  much  in  need  of 
being  repaired;  and  the  marchioness,  in  return  for  his  attentions, 
erected  for  him  a  new  manjse,  in  a  more  agreeable  situation,  and 
with  superior  accommodations.  On  receiving  so  snbstantial  a  favour, 
Mr.  Home  waited  upon  her  to  express  his  obligations,  and  desired 
to  know  if  there  was  any  thing  he  could  do  by  which  to  testify  his 
gratitude.  All  she  asked  was  that  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  allow 
her  to  name  the  ministers  he  should  have  with  him  as  his  assistants 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  request  he  cordially 
granted.     She  accordingly  named  some  of  the  most  distinguished 


1  Gillies,  in  his  Historical  Collections,  calls  him  Mr.  Hance,  hut  this  is  a  mistake.    Both 
Li-angstone  and  Wodrow  give  his  name  as  in  the  text 
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ministers  of  the  day,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  ]\Ir.  David  Dickson,  and 
some  others  "who  had  been  remarkably  successful  as  instruments  in 
bringing  many  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  report 
that  such  celebrated  men  were  to  assist  at  the  communion  at  that 
place  soon  circulated  extensively  through  the  country ;  and  a  vast 
multitude,  attracted  by  their  fame,  assembled  from  all  quarters, 
many  of  them  of  eminent  piety,  among  whom  were  the  marchioness 
herself,  and  other  ladies  of  rank,  who  attended  at  her  invitation.^ 

The  solemnity  to  which  she  was  the  means  of  bringing  these 
ministers,  and  of  gathering  together  so  great  a  crowd  of  people,  was 
accompanied  in  a  very  signal  manner  with  the  divine  blessing.  Tor 
several  days  before,  much  time  was  spent  in  social  prayer.  During 
all  the  days  of  the  solemn  occasion  the  ministers  were  remarkably 
assisted.  The  devout  w^ho  attended  were  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  refreshed  and  edified,  and  so  largely  was  the  spirit  of  grace 
and  supplication  poured  out  upon  tliem,  that,  after  being  dismissed 
on  the  Sabbath,  they  spent  the  whole  night,  in  different  companies, 
in  prayer.  On  the  Monday  morning,  the  ministers,  nnderstanding 
how  they  had  been  engaged,  and  perceiving  them,  instead  of  retui'ning 
to  their  homes,  still  lingering  at  the  place,  as  if  um\illing  to  depart 
from  a  spot  which  they. had  found  in  their  experience  to  be  as  it 
were  the  gate  of  heaven,  agreed  to  have  sermon  on  that  day,  though 
it  was  not  usual,  at  that  time,  to  preach  on  the  Monday  after  the 
dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  minister  whose  turn  it 
was  to  officiate  having  become  unweU,  the  work  of  addressing  the 
people  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Culross,  laid  upon  Mr.  John 
Livingstone,  then  a  young  man,  and  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of 
AYigton.  Livingtsone  had  before  preached  at  Shotts,  and  had  found 
more  liberty  in  preaching  there  than  at  other  places ;  but  from  the 


*  ^V^odiow's  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  271;  Gillics's  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  3ia 
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great  multitude  of  all  ranks  assembled  on  that  occasion  lie  became 
so  diffident  that  when  alone,  in  the  fields  in  the  morning,  he  began  to 
think  of  stealing  away  rather  than  address  the  people.  "  But,"  says 
he,  "  I  durst  not  so  far  distrust  God,  and  so  went  to  sei*mon  and  got 
good  assistance.  I  had  about  an  hour  and  a  half  upon  the  points  I 
had  meditated  on,  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25,  26,  *  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean:  from  all  your  filthiness, 
and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  wiU  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh ;' 
and  in  end,  offering  to  close  with  some  words  of  exhortation,  I  was 
led  on  about  an  hour's  time  in  a  strain  of  exhortation  and  warn- 
ing with  such  liberty  and  melting  of  heart  as  I  never  had  the  like  in 
public  all  my  life."^  And  such  was  the  effect,  that,  as  Mr.  Meming 
observes,  in  his  EulflUing  of  the  Scriptui*es,  "  near  five  hundi'ed  had 
at  that  time  a  discernible  change  wrought  on  them,  of  whom  most 
proved  lively  Christians  afterward.  It  was  the  sowing  of  a  seed 
tiu'ough  Clydesdale,  so  as  many  of  the  most  eminent  Christians  in 
that  country  could  date  either  their  conversion  or  some  remarkable 
confirmation  in  their  case  from  that  day."^     After  this  the  prac- 

^  Life  of  Mr.  Jolin  Li\-ingstone  iii  Select  Biograpliies  printed  for  the  Wodrow  Society, 
vol.  i.,  p.  138. 

^  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote  some  notices  respecting  this  communion,  given 
by  Wodrow : — 

"April  24, 1710.  Tliis  day  being  at  the  Shotts,  and  discoursing  w-ith  Mr.  Law,  the 
minister,  he  tells  me  that  the  sermon  was  in  the  west  end  of  the  churchyard.  He  let  me 
see  the  end  cf  the  Craigs  to  which,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Livingstone  went  up  to  study,  the  morning 
before  he  preached,  as  the  tradition  is.  Another  should  have  preached  on  tlie  Monday,  but 
he  fell  indisposed.  It  was  the  Lady  Culross  who  was  there,  and  had  special  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Li\ingstone,  that  put  the  ministers  upon  employing  him.  The  minister's  name,  at 
tliat  time,  was  Mr.  Home,  a  man  of  an  easy  temper,  and  no  persecutor."  And,  after 
stating  that  the  Marchioness  of  Hamilton  had  conferred  some  particular  favour  on 
Mr.  Home;  that  Mr.  Home  allowed  her  to  name  the  ministers  he  should  have  ^\iih.  liim  at 
the  communion.    Mr.  Dickson,  ;Mr.  Bruce,  and  others,  who  ail  came;  with  a  great  many 
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tice  of  preacliiiig  on  the  Monday  following  the  sacrament  became 
general. 

The  Marchioness  of  Hamilton  was  personally  known  to  Mr.  John 
Livingstone ;  and  in  his  Memorable  Characteristics  he  has  given  her  a 
place  among  "  some  of  the  professors  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  of 
his  acquaintance  who  were  eminent  for  grace  and  gifts."  ^  Prom  his 
Life  we  also  learn  that  whatever  influence  she  had  with  the  court  at 
London,  she  was  well  inclined  to  use  it  for  the  protection  of  the 
persecuted  nonconformists.  He  informs  us  that,  after  he  himself, 
LIr.  Eobei't  Blair,  and  others  of  his  brethren  in  Ireland,  had  been 
deposed,  in  May,  1632,  by  the  Bishop  of  Down,  and  when  Mr.  Blair 
went  to  London  to  represent  their  cause  to  the  government,  he 
himself,  who  was  to  follow  Mr.  Blair,  went  previously  to  Scotland, 
with  the  design  of  procuring  letters  from  the  Lady  Marchioness  of 
Hamilton,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  to  some  of  their  friends  at  court, 
vindicating  him  and  his  brethren  from  the  charge  of  sth'ring  up  the 

Christians,  at  the  Lady's  invitation,  -n-ho  was  herself  an  excellent  woman,  Wodi'ow  adds, 
"  That  he  [^Ir.  Law]  hears  the  particular  occasion  of  the  first  sensible  motion  among  the 
people  was  this— in  the  time  of  Mr.  Li^■ingstone's  sermon  there  was  a  soft  shower  of 
rain,  and  when  the  people  began  to  stickle  about,  he  said  to  this  purpose,  'What  a 
mercy  is  it  that  the  Lord  sifts  that  rain  through  these  heavens  on  us,  and  does  not 
rain  down  fire  and  brimstone,  as  he  did  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.' "  He  farther  adds, 
"Tliis  night  Mr.  George  Barclay  tells  me  that  he  discoiu'sed  Mr.  Livingstone  himself 
in  Holland  upon  tliis  communion,  and  he  told  him  that  he  was  such  a  stranger  to  all  the 
ministers  there,  that  the  Lady  Cub-oss  was  the  person  that  put  the  ministers  upon  him, 
the  minister  that  should  have  preached  having  fallen  sick;  that  it  was  somewhat  that 
incidentally  he  spoke  that  gave  occasion  to  the  motion  among  the  people,  and  Mr.  Barclay 
repeated  the  words  above;  and  Mr.  Livingstone  added,  'Brother,  when  yon  are  strongly 
pressed  to  say  any  thing  you  have  not  premeditated,  do  not  offer  to  stop  it;  you  know  not 
what  God  has  to  do  with  it.'"  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  p.  271.  There  is  one  point  in  these  two 
accounts  as  to  wliich  there  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy.  According  to  Mr.  Law,  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Brace  were  among  the  ministers  present;  and,  according  to  ^Mr.  Barclay, 
Li^ingstone  was  "  a  stranger  to  all  the  ministers  there."  But  Livingstone,  before  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  knew  at  least  Mr.  Brace,  who,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  Life,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  assisting  his  father  at  Lanark  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
1  Select  Biographies  printed  for  the  "Wodrow  Society,  vol  i.  p.  348. 
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peopia  to  ccstacies  and  cntlmsiasm,  and  requesting  for  them  toleration 
to  preach  the  gospel  notwithstanding  their  nonconformity.^ 

During  the  stirring  period  when  the  Scottish  people  renewed  the 
National  Covenant,  and  successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  Charles 
I.  to  impose  upon  them  a  book  of  canons  and  a  liturgy,  ^  the  mar- 
chioness warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Covenant.  Possessed  of 
a  strong  and  masculine  spirit,  she  displayed  an  undaunted  heroism 
in  the  cause,  which  neither  the  sight  of  personal  danger  nor  the 
partiality  of  maternal  affection  could  subdue.  "WTien  her  son  James, 
Marquis,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  sided  with  Charles  I. 
against  the  Covenanters,  conducted  an  English  fleet  to  the  Forth, 
in  1639,  to  overawe  them,  she  appeared  on  horseback,  with  two 
pistols  by  her  side,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse,  among  tho 
intrepid  thousands  who  lined  the  shores  of  Leith  on  that  occasion,  to 
resist  his  landing,  and,  drawing  one  of  her  pistols  from  her  saddle-bow, 
declared  she  would  be  the  first  to  shoot  him  should  he  presume  to 
land  and  attack  the  troops  of  the  covenant.^  It  is  said  that  she  had 
even  loaded  her  pistols  with  balls  of  gold ;  but  this  rests  on  very 
doubtful  authority.^    It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  the  Marquis 

*  Select  Biosrapliies  printed  for  the  "Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  146. 

2  The  book  of  canons  received  the  royal  sanction,  and  became  law  in  1635.  The  service- 
book,  or  liturgy,  was  enjoined  to  be  used  by  act  of  Privy  Council,  20th  December,  1636, 
and  the  act  was  the  following  day  proclaimed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh;  but  the  hturgy 
itself  was  not  pubhshed  till  towards  the  end  of  May,  1637.  These  two  books  were  ex- 
tremely unpopular  in  Scotland,  both  because  they  were  forced  upon  the  chuixh  solely  by 
royal  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  clnu'ch  herself,  or  without  her  having  been  even 
consulted,  and  because  of  the  matter  contained  in  them.  The  book  of  canons,  among 
other  thmgs  objected  to,  asserted  the  king's  supremacy  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  civil,  enjoined  various  unwarranted  and  superstitious  rites  in  the  observance  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  proscribed  sessions  and  presbyteries,  and  invested  the  bishopa 
with  uncontrollable  power.  The  semce-book  was  just  the  English  hturgy  with  numerous 
alterations,  by  which  it  approached  nearer  the  Roman  missal. 

3  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p.  704. 

<• "  The  stoiy  about  the  '  balls  of  gold,'  rests  on  the  authority  of  Gordon  of  Straloch's 
MS.  (none  of  the  purest  to  be  sure);  but  the  manly  heroism  of  the  old  mai*chioness  is 
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cast  auclior  ia  (lie  Forth,  near  Leith,  loiteriug  for  the  king,  whose 
army  was  marching  into  Scotland  to  his  assistance,  she  paid  him  a 
visit  on  board  his  vessel  The  particulars  of  this  interview  have  not 
been  recorded ;  but  the  people  anticipated  from  it  the  most  favourable 
results.  "  The  son  of  such  a  mother,"  thej  said,  "  will  do  ns  no 
harm."  *  Nor  did  they  suffer  any  harm.  The  spirited  conduct  and 
intercession  of  his  mother,  it  is  supposed,  was  one  cause  which  pre- 
vented the  Marquis's  debarkation  of  his  troops.  Other  causes,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  contributed  to  this.  The  number  of  his  troops, 
which  amounted  only  to  about  three  or  four  thousand,  was  too  small 
for  the  occasion.  Besides,  hearing  that  a  part  of  the  English  army, 
being  encountered  by  the  Scots  at  Kelso,  were  defeated,  with  a  loss 
of  thi'ce  hundred  men,  and  put  to  flight,  he  was  not  in  a  disposition 
to  engage  with  the  Covenanters,  who  gave  such  decided  proofs  of 
earnestness;  and  soon  after  a  pacification  was  concluded  between 
them  and  the  king,  at  the  Birks  of  Berwick. 

Respecting  this  lady,  we  meet  with  no  additional  facts,  except  that 
her  last  will  is  dated  4th  November,  164-1 ;  and  that  she  died  in  1617.^ 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  marchioness  in 
Pinkerton's  Scottish  Gallery  of  Portraits,  vol.  ii.  "  The  portrait," 
says  Pinkerton,  "corresponds  with  the  masculine  character  of  the 
marchioness."  He  adds,  "  Johnson,  the  ingenious  limner,  died  before 
he  had  finished  the  drapery  of  this  di*awing,  which  is  from  a  painting 
by  Jameson,  at  Taymouth." 

noticed  by  Spang,  Hist.  Motuum,  p.  357." — "M'Crie's  Sketches  of  Scottisli  Church  Eistoryj 

2d  edition,  p.  255. 
^  "Uliitelocke's  Memorials, p.  29.    'Wliitelocke  terms  her  "a  rigid  Covenanter." 
8  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Papers  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Mairland  Club, 

roL  iv.,p.  207 J  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p.70i. 


LADY   BOYD. 

Lady  Boyd,  whose  maiden  name  was  Cliristian  Hamilton,  was  the 
only  child  of  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Priest  field,  afterwards  first  Eaii 
of  Haddington,  by  Ms  first  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Borth- 
wick  of  Newbyres.  Her  father,  who  studied  law  in  Trance,  was,  on  his 
returning  to  Scotland,  admitted  advocate,  on  the  1st  of  xSovember, 
1587;  and,  soon  distinguishing  himself  at  the  bar  by  his  talents  and 
learning,  he  was,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1592,  appointed  a  Lord  of 
Session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Drumcaim.  In  Eebruaiy,  1596,  he 
became  King's  Advocate ;  and  in  May,  1612,  Lord  Clerk  Begister  of 
Scotland.  He  was  next  invested  with  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State 
and  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which  he  retained  till  the  5th 
of  Pebruary,  1626,  when  he  was  constituted  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal;  and  on  the  27th  of  August,  1627,  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Haddmgton.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1637,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age.  By  means  of  the  lucrative  offices  he  held,  he  acquired 
one  of  the  largest  fortunes  of  his  time.^ 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  first  married  to  Bobert,  ninth  Lord 
Lindsay  of  Byres,  who  died  at  Bath,  on  9th  of  July,  1616.  To  him 
she  had  a  son,  John,  tenth  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Crawford-Lindsay ;  and  a  daughter,  Helen,  married  to  Sir  William 
Scot  of  Ardi'oss.^  She  did  not  long  remain  a  vddow,  having  married, 
for  her  second  husband,  in  the  year  1617,  Ptobert,  sixth  Lord  Boyd,^ 

^  D&nglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  pp.  678,  679. 

2  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  386,  679. 

3  The  marriage  contract  between  her  and  that  nobleman  bears  the  date  of  that  year. 
Chalmers'  MS.  account  of  the  Koble  lamilies  of  Scotland,  in  Advocates'  Library,  volume 
i.,  p.  22.  Lord  Boyd  was  a  widower,  having  been  previously  married  to  Lady  Margaret 
Montgomery,  daugliter  of  Robert  ^lontgomery  of  Giffen,  and  relict  of  Hugh,  fifth  Earl  of 
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an  excellent  man,  who  studied  at  Saumur,  under  Lis  cousin,  the 
famous  j\Ir.  Robert  Bojd  of  Trochrig,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have 
derived,  in  addition  to  secular  learning,  much  religious  advantage. 

Like  the  Marchioness  of  Hamilton,  Lady  Boyd  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Presbyterians  who  resisted  the  attempts  of  James  YI.  and  Charles 
1,  to  impose  prelacy  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland.  IVith  many  of 
the  most  eminent  ministers  of  those  times,  as  Mr.  Robert  Bruce, 
Mr.  Robert  Boyd,  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford,  and 
Mr.  John  Livingstone,  she  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship;  and  her 
many  Christian  virtues  procured  her  a  liigh  place  in  their  esteem, 
and,  Ludeed,  hi  the  esteem  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  her  countrymen. 
Experiencing  in  her  own  heart  the  saving  influence  of  divine  truth, 
she  was  desirous  that  others,  in  like  manner,  might  experience  its 
saving  power;  and  with  this  view  she  encouraged  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  exercising  a  generous  hospitality  and  liberality  towards 
its  ministers,  receiving  them  into  her  house,  and  supplying  them  with 
money.  Li  his  Life,  wiitten  by  himself,  ^h\  John  Livingstone  speaks 
of  residing  for  some  time,  during  the  course  of  his  ministry,  in  the 
house  of  Kilmarnock,  with  ''worthy  Lady  Boyd;  "  and  mentions  her 
as  one  of  four  ladies  of  rank '  "  of  whom  he  got  at  several  times 
supply  of  money." 

During  the  struggles  of  the  Presbyterians  in  behalf  of  the  liberties 
of  the  church,  for  many  years  previous  to  the  second  Reformation,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  more  zealous  among  them,  both  with  the  view 


Eglinton.  (Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.,  p.  35.)  Tlie  marriage  contract  between  him  and 
tliis  lady  is  dated  October,  1614;  and  in  reference  to  tliis  marriage,  writing,  June  22, 1614, 
from  London  to  liis  cousin,  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  then  on  the  Continent,  he  says, 
"  Sir  George  [Elpliingstoun]  and  Six-  Thomas  have  told  me  their  commission,  which  is  mar- 
riage with  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  his  wife  [widow]  and  has  shown  me  many  good  reasons." 
— Wodrow's  Life  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club,  p.  114. 

1  The  other  ladies  were  the  Countess  of  Wigton,  Lady  Innerteel,  and  the  Countess  of 
Eglinton.— Select  Biographies  printed  for  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  148. 
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of  promoting  tlieii-  owu  personal  piety  and  of  commending  to  God  the 
desolate  condition  of  tlie  cliurcb,  to  hold  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  for  humiliation  and  prayer,  on  such  stated  days  as  were 
agreed  upon  by  general  correspondence.  And  such  as  could  not  con- 
veniently attend  at  the  particular  place  fixed  upon  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  they  resided,  not  unfrequently  kept  the  diet  either  at 
their  own  house  or  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  a  few  assembled ; 
and  in  these  cases  they  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  presence 
of  a  minister.  Of  these  private  social  meetings  Lady  Boyd  was  an 
encourager ;  and  when  it  was  inconvenient  or  impossible  for  her  to 
be  present  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  in  her  locality,  she  spent 
the  day  in  humiliation  and  prayer  in  her  own  house.  A  letter  which 
she  wi'ote  to  Mr.  Eobert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  then  principal  of  the 
college  of  Glasgow,  requesting  him  to  favour  her  with  his  presence  at 
her  house  on  one  of  these  occasions,  has  been  preserved,  and  may  be 
given  as  illustrating  the  pious  spirit  by  which  she  was  distinguished. 
It  is  without  date,  but  from  the  subject  matter,  it  was  probably  written 
about  1620  or  1621,  and  is  as  foUows  : — 

"  Right  Honotjeable  Sir, — Seeing  it  hath  pleased  God,  my  hus- 
band,— my  lord  is  content  that  I  bring  the  bairns  to  the  landwart,^  1 
thought  good  to  advertise  you  of  it,  that  you  may  do  me  that  great 
pleasure  as  to  come  and  briug  your  wife  with  you,  on  Thursday,  for 
I  would  fain  have  good  company  that  day,  since  I  have  great  need  of 
help,  being  of  myself  very  unable  to  spend  that  day  as  I  ought.  Now 
seeing  it  hath  pleased  God  to  move  your  heart  to  take  care  of  my  soul, 
and  to  be  very  comfortable  to  me,  being  he  to  whom  only  I  have 
opened  my  secret  griefs,  and  of  whom  I  must  crave  counsel  in  those 
things  which  my  other  fnends  cannot,  and  shaU  not,  know.     It  is 

1  '* Landwart,"  Scottice  for  "country." 
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common  to  God's  children  and  tlie  wicked  to  be  under  crosses,  but 
crosses  chase  God's  children  to  him.  0  that  any  thing  would  chase 
me  to  my  God.  But,  alas  !  that  which  chases  others  to  God,  by  the 
strength,  of  sin  it  holds  me  further  from  God ;  for  I  am  seeking  for 
comfort  in  outward  things,  and  the  Lord  will  not  let  me  find  it  there. 
When  I  should  pray  or  read  God's  word,  or  hear  it  preached  or  read, 
then  my  mind  is  possessed  with  thoughts  how  to  eschew  temporal 
grief,  or  how  to  get  temporal  contentment.  But,  alas  !  this  doing  is 
a  building  up  of  mountains  betwixt  my  soid.  and  the  sense  of  God's 
presence,  which  only  ministers  contentment  to  a  soul ;  and  by  thus 
doing,  I  deserve  to  be  plunged  in  infinite  and  endless  grief.  Now, 
Sir,  I  will  not  trouble  you  longer  with  this  discourse.  Hoping  to  see 
you  shortly, 

"  I  rest  your  loving  sister  in  Christ, 

"  Chejstian  Ha:siilton.* 
'-'Badenheath." 

These  religious  meetings,  which  contributed  greatly  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  innovations  then  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  bishops  regarded  with  great  jealousy, 
and  they  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  put  them  down  by  forcible  means. 
Mr.  E-obert  Bruce  having  held  two  of  them  in  his  own  house  at 
Monkland,  after  his  retmn  to  the  south  from  Liverness,  wliither  he 
had  been  banished  for  several  years  on  account  of  his  principles,  he 
was  delated  to  the  king ;  and  though  tlie  meetings  were  private,  the 
number  present  at  them  not  exceeding  twenty,  he  was,  in  consequence, 
forced  to  retire  from  ^lonkland,  and  was  ultimately  again  banished 
to  Inverness.    Mr.  Bobert  Boyd,  the  correspondent  of  Lady  Boyd, 


1  Woclrow's  Life  of  Robert  Boyd,  pp.  271,  272.    Wodrow  says  that  "  she  %mtes  in  a  very 
fair  hand  for  that  time." 
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was  also,  for  patroiiisiug  such  meetings,  greatly  harassed.  At'ter 
the  passing  of  the  Perth  Articles  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1G18, 
Boyd,  though  opposed  to  these  articles,  had  not,  owing  to  the  mildness 
and  peaceableness  of  his  disposition,  interfered  publicly  with  the 
controversies  thereby  occasioned ;  from  which  the  bishops  concluded 
thatj  if  not  friendly  to  the  innovations,  he  was  at  least  neutral; 
but  his  attendance  at  these  meetings  in  Mr.  Bruce's  house,'  and  at 
similar  meetings  in  other  places,  excited  against  him  the  hostility  of 
the  bishops  and  of  the  king,  who,  inferring  from  this  his  nonconforming 
propensities,  immediately  began  to  contemplate  the  adoption  of 
harsh  measures  against  him.^  In  these  circumstances,  Lady  Boyd 
addressed  to  him  an  encouraging  letter.  It  is  well  written,  and 
bears  testimony  to  the  high  opinion  she  entertained  of  Boyd,  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian  minister,  as  well  as  finely  illustrates  the  heroic 
spirit  by  which  she  was  animated,  and  shows  how  well  qualified  she 
was  to  cheer  up  the  hearts  of  such  as  were  subjected  to  persecution 
for  righteousness'  sake.  It  is  dated  December  17,  but  the  year  is 
omitted.  Its  contents,  however,  indicate  that  it  was  written  in  the 
year  1G21;  and  it  is  as  follows: — 

"  PtiGHT  HoNOUiiABLE  SiE, — I  hear  there  is  some  appearance  of 
your  trouble,  by  reason  the  King's  Majesty  is  displeased  with  you 
for  your  being  with  Mr.  Robert  Bruce.  Since  I  heard  of  these 
unpleasant  news,  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to  see  you,  for  whatsoever 
is  a  grief  to  you  is  also  grievous  to  me,  for,  since  it  pleased  God  to 
bring  me  to  acquaintance  with  you,  your  good  advice  and  pious 
instructions  have  ofttiraes  refreshed  my  very  soul;  and  now,  if  I  be 


^  Boyd  regarded  Bruce  with  peculiar  respect  and  veneration.    Speaking  of  him,  he  says, 
'•*  whom  one  may  call  justly  the  Easile  or  Bernard  of  our  age." — W^cdi-ow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  10. 
''Ibid.  p.  151. 
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separated  from  you,  so  as  not  to  have  occasion  to  pour  out  my  griefs 
unto  yon,  and  receive  counsel  and  comfort  from  you,  truly  I  wot 
not  wliat  to  do.  And  as  I  regret  my  own  particular  loss,  much 
more  may  I  regret  the  great  loss  our  kirk  sustains,  and  is  threatened 
with.  But  as  for  you,  if  the  Lord  should  honour  you,  and  set  you 
to  suffer  for  his  name,  I  trust  in  his  mercy  he  shall  strengthen  you, 
and  make  his  power  perfect  in  your  weakness.  The  apostles  rejoiced 
that  tliey  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  the  apostle  says,  '  Unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ, 
not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake.'  Now 
if  ye  be  called  to  this  honour,  I  pray  God  give  you  his  grace,  that 
ye  may  account  it  your  honour,  for  if  ye  suffer  with  Christ,  you  shall 
also  reign  with  him.  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  that  all  things  shall 
work  together  for  the  best  to  you.  If  it  might  please  our  God,  who 
is  merciful,  to  continue  you  in  your  muiistry,  I  humbly  crave  it ;  but 
if  he  will  glorify  himself  in  your  suffering,  his  good  will  be  done. 
Ye  will  lose  nothing  here,  and  what  ye  lose  it  will  be  recompensed 
a  hundred-fold.  The  loss  will  be  ours,  who  are  left  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  ready  to  wander  and  be  devoured  of  wolves.  Now  if 
I  have  a  wandering  soul,  the  Lord  in  mercy  pity  me !  for  I  am  afraid 
of  making  defection,  if  the  bread  of  life  be  not  continued  with  me.  In 
sincerity,  it  wiU  not  be  philosophy  nor  eloquence  will  draw  me  from 
the  broad  way  of  perdition,  unless  a  voice  be  lifted  up  like  a  trumpet 
to  tell  me  my  sin.  The  Lord  give  us  'the  spirit  of  wisdom,  even  that 
wisdom  that  will  prove  wise  in  the  end,  when  the  wise  men  of  this 
world  win  be  calling  upon  the  hills  and  the  mountains !  0  Lord, 
give  us  grace  to  provide  our  oil  here,  that  we  may  enter  in  with 
the  bridegroom,  and  be  made  partakers  of  his  riches  and  joy,  when 
they  that  have  embraced  the  world  and  denied  Christ  shall  have 
their  portion  with  the  devil !  Sir,  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  at 
this  time.    If  you  have  leisure  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  or  at 
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any  other  time,  and  to  hear  from  you.     So,  remembering  my  duty  to 
your  wife,  and  commending  you  and  her  and  the  children  to  God, 

"I  rest  your  most  affectionate  sister  at  power, 

"  Christian?  HA^iiLToy.^ 

"Badenhcath,  Dec.  17." 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Lady  Boyd  sat  under  the  ministry 
of  ]\L'.  Boyd,2  which  she  greatly  valued,  as  she  had  good  reason  to 
do,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  pastoral  instructions  from  the  specimens 
of  his  theological  writings  which  have  been  published;  and  Boyd, 
having  become  obnoxious  to  the  bishops  and  the  king,  she  was  appre- 
hensive of  being  deprived  of  his  public  ministrations,  as  well  as  of  liis 
society  in  private,  by  his  being  removed  from  his  charge,  and  perhaps 
obKged  to  leave  the  country.  The  result  was,  that  demitting  his 
situation  as  principal  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  he  retired  to  his  estate 
of  Trochrig,  and  afterwards,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  suffered,  in 
various  ways,  on  account  of  his  nonconformity.  "  It  is  not  easy," 
says  Wodrow,  "upon  such  a  subject  not  to  mix  a  little  gall  with  my 
ink ;  but  I  shall  only  say,  it's  a  remairdng  stain,  and  must  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  that  fear  God,  and  know  what  prayer  is,  upon  the  bishops 
of  this  period,  and  the  government  who  were  brought,  by  their 
importunity,  to  persecute  such  eminent  persons  as  Mr.  Bruce  and 
Mr.  Boyd,  for  joining  in  such  meetings  for  prayer,  in  such  a  time  as 
this.  Mr.  Bruce  was  confined ;  Mr.  Boyd  was  informed  against  to  the 
king;  and  this,  as  the  wiiter  of  his  life  notices,  was  one  main  spring 
of  the  violent  opposition  made  against  him.  Such  procedure,  no 
doubt,  is  a  reproach  upon  a  Protestant,  yea  upon  a  country  that  bears 
the  name  of  Christian."^ 

1  Wodro-^'s  Life  of  Robert  Boyd,  pp.  272,  273. 

2  At  the  time  this  Letter  was  written,  Boyd,  besides  being  Principal  of  the  College  of 
Glasgow  was  minister  of  Govan.  3  "Wodrow's  Life  of  Robert  Boyd,  p.  151. 
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As  another  specimen  of  the  pious  spirit  which  breathed  in  Ladj 
Boyd's  epistolary  correspondence,  we  may  quote  another  of  her  letters 
to  !Mr.  Eoyd,  which  is  ^it,hout  date,  but  which  Wodrow  supposes 
was  written  about  harvest  1622.     She  thus  writes  : 

"  My  husband  has  written  for  me  to  come  to  your  feast,  but  in  truth 
it  were  better  for  me  to  be  called  to  a  fast.  I  trow  *  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  calling  to  weeping,  and  fasting,  and  sackcloth.  I  pray  you, 
Sii',  remember  me  in  your  prayers  to  God,  that  he  may  supply  to  me 
the  want  of  your  counsels  and  comforts,  and  all  other  wants  to  me ; 
and  that  at  this  time,  and  at  all  other  times,  he  would  give  me  grace 
to  set  his  majesty  before  me,  that  I  may  walk  as  in  iiis  sight,  and 
study  to  approve  myself  to  him.  Now  Sir,  I  entreat  you  when  you 
have  leisure  write  to  me,  and  advertise  me  how  ye  and  yours  are,  and 
likewise  stir  me  up  to  seek  the  Lord.  Show  me  how  I  shall  direct 
to  you,  for  I  must  crave  leave  to  trouble  you  at  some  times.  Now 
I  pray  God  to  recompense  ten  thousand  fold  your  kindness  to  me, 
with  the  daily  increase  of  all  saving  grace  here,  and  endless  glory 
hereafter.  Kemember  me  to  Mr.  Zachary;  desire  him  to  come  and 
bear  my  lord  company  awhile  after  ye  are  settled.  I  entreat,  when 
you  come  back  again  to  Glasgow,  that  you  may  come  here,  for  I 
think  I  haye  not  taken  my  leave  of  you  yet.  Till  then  and  ever, 
"  I  rest  your  loving  sister  in  Christ  to  my  power, 

'•'Christian  HAiIILTo^^"  ^ 

Li  162S  Lady  Boyd  was  left  a  widow  a  second  time.  Lord  Boyd 
having  died  in  August  that  year,  at  the  early  age  of  33.  To  this 
nobleman  she  had  a  son,  ".Robert  seventh  Lord  Boyd,  and  six 
daughters:  1.  Helen,  who  died  unmai-ried;  2.  Agnes,  married  to  Sir 

» **  Trow,"  Scot  lien  for  "  believe."  «  Wodrow*s  Life  of  Robert  Boyd,  pp.  273,  271. 
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George  Morison  of  Dairsis,  in  Fife;  3.  Jean,  married  to  Sir  Alexander 
Morison  of  Prestongrauge,  in  the  connty  of  Haddington;  4.  Marion, 
married  to  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Amistoun;  5.  Isabel,  married  first 
to  John  Sinclair  of  Stevenston,  secondly  to  John  Grierson  of  Lagg-, 
and  6.  Christian,  married  to  Sir  William  Scot  of  Harden.  * 

At  the  period  of  the  attempted  imposition  of  the  book  of  canons 
and  the  service  book  or  liturgy  upon  the  Scottish  Church,  by  royal 
authority,  many,  both  ministers  and  laity,  were  subjected  to  persecu- 
tion for  resisting  these  invasions  on  the  liberties  of  the  church ;  and 
to  such  persons,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  benevolence  of 
her  character  and  her  ecclesiastical  principles.  Lady  Boyd  was  at  all 
times  heartily  disposed  to  extend  her  encouragement  and  aid  by  letter, 
word,  or  deed.  When  Rutherford  was  confined  to  Aberdeen,  she 
maintained  epistolary  intercourse  with  him;  and  that  worthy  minister 
repeatedly  expresses  how  much  his  soul  was  refreshed  by  her  letters, 
as  weU  as  gratefuUy  acknowledges  that  she  "  ministered  to  him  in 
his  bonds."  ^  She  also  took  a  friendly  interest  in  his  brother,  Mr. 
George,  who  was  a  teacher  in  Kh'kcudbright,  but  who,  for  nonconfor- 
mity, had  been  summoned  in  Nov.  1636,  before  the  high  commission, 
and  condemned  to  resign  his  charge  and  to  remove  from  Kirkcud- 
bright before  the  ensuing  term  of  Whitsunday.  ^  Rutherford  fre- 
quently expresses  his  gratitude  to  her  for  her  kindness  to  his  brother, 
who,  after  his  ejection,  had  taken  refuge  in  Ayi'shii'c.  He  thus  writes 
to  her  from  Aberdeen,  March  7,  1637:  "I  think  myself  many  ways 
obliged  to  your  ladyship  for  your  love  to  my  afflicted  brother,  now 
embarked  with  me  in  that  same  cause.  His  Lord  hath  been  pleased 
to  put  him  on  truth's  side.  I  hope  that  your  ladyship  will  befriend 
him  with  your  counsel  and  countenance  in  that  country  where  he  is  a 

1  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85. 

*  Rntlierford's  Letters,  pp.  205,  617,  THiyte  and  Kennedy's  edition,  1848. 

3  MuiTay's  Life  of  Rutlierford,  pp.  49,  93. 
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stranger;  and  your  ladyship  needeth  not  fear  but  your  kindness  to 
Ills  own  \Yill  .be  put  up  into  Clirist's  accounts."  ^  In  another  letter 
to  her  from  the  same  place,  in  September,  that  year,  he  says,  "All 
that  your  Ladyship  can  expect  for  your  good  will  to  me  and  my  brother, 
(a  wronged  servant  for  Christ)  is  the  prayers  of  a  prisoner  of  Jesus, 
to  whom  I  recommend  your  Ladyship,  and  your  house,  and  cliildren."  * 
And  in  a  communication  to  her  from  St.  Andrews,  in  1640,  a  con- 
siderable time  after  he  had  returned  from  his  confinement  in  Aber- 
deen, lie  thus  expresses  himself:  "I  put  all  the  favoui's  which  you 
have  bestowed  on  my  brother,  upon  Christ's  score,  in  whose  books 
are  many  such  counts,  and  who  will  requite  them/'^ 

Meanwhile  she  was  not  neglectful  of  the  cultivation  of  personal 
piety.  As  she  advanced  in  life  she  continued  with  increasing  ardour 
to  practise  the  christian  duties,  to  cultivate  holiness  of  character, 
to  confide  in  the  Saviour,  and  to  make  sure  of  eternal  life.  That 
such  were  her  chiistian  aspirations,  endeavours,  and  attainments  is 
evident  from  her  correspondence  with  the  same  excellent  man;  from 
which  we  learn,  that  as  the  Father  of  lights  had  opened  her  eyes  to 
discover  that  whoever  would  be  a  Christian  in  deed  and  hi  truth  must 
exercise  self-denial,  she  was  resolved  to  practise  that  duty, — to 
pluck  out  the  right  eye,  and  to  cut  ofP  the  right  hand,  and  keep  fast 
hold  of  the  Son  of  God;  that  she  had  not  changed  in  ihe  thoughts 
she  had  entertained  of  Christ;  and  that  her  purpose  still  was  by  all 
means  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence.^  It  was  indeed 
her  personal  piety  vrhich  excited  and  enlivened  her  zeal  in  the  public 
cause  of  God;  and  her  valued  correspondent,  satisfied  that  the  more 
she  improved  in  the  former,  she  would  be  the  more  distinguished  for 
the  latter,  expresses  his  desire  in  a  letter  to  her,  in  164:0,  that  she 
might  be  builded  more  and  more  upon  the  stone  laid  in  Zion,  and  then 

1  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  205.     ^  ibid.,  p.  43i,     ^  Ibid.,  p.  606.    ^  Ibid.,  pp.  205,  492. 
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slie  would  be  the  more  fit  to  have  a  hand  hi  rebuilding  our  Lord's  fallen 
tabernacle  in  this  land,  "in  which,"  he  acids,  "ye  shall  find  great  peace 
when  ye  come  to  grip  with  death,  the  king  of  terrors."  *  As  a  means 
of  promoting  her  spiritual  improvement  she  was  in  the  practice  of 
keeping  a  diary,  in  which  she  recorded  her  religious  exercises  and 
experiences,  her  defects  and  attainments,  her  sins  and  mercies;  an 
expedient  whicli  Christians  have  sometimes  found  to  be  of  great  utility 
in  promoting  their  vigilance,  humility,  gratitude  and  dependence  upon 
God.  '*  She  used  every  night,"  says  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  "  to  wi'ite 
what  had  been  the  state  of  lier  soul  all  the  day,  and  what  she  bad 
observed  of  the  Lord's  dealing."  ^  Sucb  memorandums  slie,  however, 
appears  to  have  intended  solely  for  her  own  eye;  and  no  remains  of 
them  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity. 

Li  the  autumn  of  the  year  1640,  Lady  Boyd  met  with  a  painful 
trial  in  the  death  of  three  of  her  brothers,  and  others  of  her  relatives, 
in  very  distressing  cu-cumstances.  Thomas,  second  earl  of  Hadding- 
ton, and  Robert  Hamilton  of  West  Binning,  in  the  county  of  Linlith- 
gow, her  brothers  by  her  father's  second  wife,^  Patrick  Hamilton,  her 
natural  brother.  Sir  John  Hamilton,  of  E.edhouse,  her  cousin-germ  an, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  fourth  son  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Mar, 
brother-in-law  to  her  brother  Thomas,  all  perished  at  Dunglass  castle 
(in  the  county  of  Haddington)  when  it  was  blown  up  on  the  30th  of 
August  that  year.  They  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Covenanters ; 
and  when  General  Leslie  marched  into  England  that  same  year  against 
Charles  L,  they  were  left  behind  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  order 
to  resist  the  English  incursions,  and  Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Had- 
dington, who  had  the  command  of  the  party  thus  left,  fixed  his 
quarters  at  Dunglass  castle.     While  his  lordship,  about  mid-day,  on 

^  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  606.  ^  Livingstone's  Memorable  Characteristics. 

'  Her  father's  second  \vite  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Fouhs  of  Cohntou,  in  the 
couuty  of  Edinburgh. 
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the  30tli  of  August,  was  standing  in  a  court  of  the  castle  surrounded 
by  his  friends  now  named,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  to  whom  he 
was  reading  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  General  Leslie,  a 
magaznie  of  gunpowder  contained  in  a  vault  in  the  castle  blew  up; 
and  one  of  the  side  walls  instantly  overwhelmed  him  and  all  his  com- 
pany, with  the  exception  of  four,  who  were  thrown  by  the  force  of  the 
.explosion  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  earl's  body  was  found 
among  the  rubbish  and  buried  at  Tyninghame.  Besides  this  nobleman, 
three  or  four  score  of  gentlemen  lost  their  lives.  It  was  reported 
that  the  magazine  was  designedly  blo\\Ti  up  by  the  earl's  page,  Edward 
Paris,  an  English  boy,  who  was  so  enraged,  on  account  of  his  master 
having  jestingly  told  him  that  his  countrymen  were  a  pack  of  cowards, 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  beaten  and  to  run  away  at  Newburn,  that 
he  took  a  red  hot  iron  and  thrust  it  into  one  of  the  powder  barrels, 
perishing  himself  with  the  rest.  ^  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Rutherford's  letters  was  addressed  to  Lady  Boyd  on  this  melancholy 
occasion.  "  I  wish,"  says  he,  "  that  I  could  speak  or  write  what  might 
do  good  to  your  ladyship,  especially  now  when  I  think  we  cannot 
but  have  deep  thoughts  of  the  deep  and  bottomless  ways  of  our  Lord, 
in  taking  away  with  a  sudden  and  wonderful  stroke  your  brothers  and 
friends.  You  may  know  that  all  who  die  for  sin,  die  not  in  sin:  and 
that  'none  can  teach  the  Almighty  knowledge.'  He  answereth  none 
of  our  courts,  and  no  man  can  say,  'What  doest  thou?'  It  is  true 
that  your  brothers  saw  not  many  summers,  but  adore  and  fear  the 
sovereignty  of  the  great  Potter  who  maketh  and  marreth  his  clay- 
vessels  when  and  how  it  pleaseth  him Oh  what  wisdom 

is  it  to  believe,  and  not  to  dispute;  to  subject  the  thoughts  to  his 
court,  and  not  to  repine  at  any  act  of  his  justice  ?  He  hath  done  it; 
all  flesh  be  silent!     It  is  impossible  to  be  submissive  and  religiously 

^  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  GSO.  Scot's  Staggering  State  of  Scots  Statesmen. 
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patieut,  if  you  slay  your  thoughts  down  among  the  confused  rollings 
and  wheels  of  second  causes;  as,  '  Oh,  the  place !'  *  Oh,  the  time!' 
•  Oh,  if  this  had  been,  this  had  not  followed ! '  *  Oh,  the  linking  of  this 
accident  with  this  time  and  place! '    Look  up  to  the  master  motion 

and  the  first  wheel I  believe,  christian  lady,  your  faith 

leavetli  that  much  charity  to  our  Lord's  judgments  as  to  believe, 
howbeit  you  be  in  blood  sib  to  that  cross,  that  yet  you  are  exempted 
and  freed  from  the  gall  and  wrath  that  is  in  it.  I  dare  not  deny  but 
'the  king  of  terrors  dwelleth  in  the  wicked  man's  tabernacle:  brim- 
stone shall  be  scattered  on  his  habitation/  (Job  xviii.  15;)  yet, 
Madam,  it  is  safe  for  you  to  live  upon  the  faith  of  his  love,  whose 
arms  are  over-watered  and  pointed  with  love  and  mercy  to  his  own, 
and  who  knoweth  how  to  take  you  and  yours  out  of  the  roll  and  book 
of  the  dead." ' 

Li  less  than  three  months  after  this  visitation,  Lady  Boyd  lost 
her  son  Lord  Boyd,  who  died  of  a  fever  on  the  17th  of  November, 
164:0,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  ^  But  her  sorrow  under  this 
bereavement  was  alleviated  from  the  hope  which,  on  good  grounds, 
she  was  enabled  to  entertain  that  her  son,  who  was  deservedly  dear 
to  her,  had  exchanged  the  present  for  a  better  world.  Trained  up  in 
the  fear  of  God,  he  gave  pleasing  indications  of  early  piety,  and 
embracing  the  sentiments  of  the  Covenanters,  entered  with  all  the 
interest  and  ardour  of  youthful  zeal  into  their  contendings,  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  court  on  the  rights  of  the  chui'ch.  To 
this  ample  testimony  is  borne  in  Hutherford's  Letters.  "Writing 
to  him  from  Aberdeen  in  1637,  Hutherford,  hearing  of  his  zeal  for 
the  "  borne-down  and  oppressed  gospel,"  affectionately  stimulates  him 
to  continued  exertion  in  the  same  cause ;  and  in  a  subsequent  letter 
to  him  he  says,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you,  in  the  morning  of  your 

t  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  617,  G18.  ^  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  635,  636. 
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short  day,  mind  Christ,  and  that  you  love  the  honour  of  his  crown 

and  kingdom Ye  are  one  of  Zion's  born  sons;  your  honourable 

and  christian  parents  would  ventui'e  you  upon  Christ's  errands."  ^ 
Addressing  Lady  Boyd  from  Aberdeen,  May  1,  1637,  Kutherford 
thus  writes:  "I  have  reasoned  with  your  son,  at  large;  I  rejoice  to 
see  him  set  his  face  in  the  right  airth,  now  when  the  nobles  love  the 
sunny  side  of  the  gospel  best,  and  are  afraid  that  Christ  want  soldiers, 
and  shall  not  be  able  to  do  for  himself."  ^  And  in  another  letter 
to  her  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  this  generous  and  benevolent 
youth,  "who,"  says  he,  "was  kind  to  me  in  my  bonds,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  me."  ^  Lord  Boyd  was  one  of  those  noblemen  who,  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1638,  ascended  the  cross  of  Edinbui-gh,  to  protest 
against  the  proclamation  which  was  tliat  day  made,  containbg  hia 
Majest/s  approbation  of  the  service-book,  granting  a  dispensation 
to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  opposed  it  for  their  past  meet- 
ings, and  discharging  all  their  meetings  for  the  future  under  pain 
of  treason.*  He  subscribed  the  national  covenant  when  renewed  on 
the  1st  of  Mai'ch  that  year,  in  the  Greyfriars'  church ;  and  zealously 
co-operated  with  the  Covenanters  in  their  proceedings  in  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  coui't. 

In  her  other  son,  John,  tenth  Lord  Lindsay,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Crawford-Lindsay,  Lady  Boyd  had  also  much  comfort.  His  religious 
sentiments  coincided  with  her  own,  and  his  active  zeal  in  defending 
the  liberties  of  the  church,  was  associated  with  sincere  piety  and  a 
high  character  for  moral  worth,  wliich  he  maintained  unimpaired  to 
the  close  of  a  long  life.  In  a  letter  to  him  from  Aberdeen  in 
September  1637,  Ptutherford  \vrites,  "Your  noble  ancestors  have 
been  enrolled  amongst  the  worthies  of  this  nation,   as   the  sure 


i  Eutlierlbrd's  Letters,  pp.  139,  469.  2  Hjij.^  p,  303.  3  jtij.,  p.  548. 

«  Kotlies's  Relation,  &c.,  p.  67. 
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friends  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  valiant  for  Christ :  I  hope  that  you 
"H-ill  follow  on  to  come  to  tlie  streets  for  the  same  Lord."  '  Nor 
was  the  hope  thus  expressed  disappointed.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
noblemen  who,  on  the  22dof  February,  1638,  appeared  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  to  protest  against  his  Majesty's  proclamation  ali*eady 
referred  to.  He  likewise  subscribed  the  national  covenant  when 
renewed  at  Edinburgh  a  few  days  after,  and  cordially  supported  the 
Covenanters,  attending  their  meetings,  and  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel  and  aid.  ^  He  thus  secured  a  high  place  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  party.  Writing  of  this  nobleman  and  of  Lord  Boyd,  to 
their  mother,  Ptutherford  says,  "Your  ladyship  is  blessed  with 
children  who  are  honoured  to  build  up  Christ's  waste  places.  I 
believe  that  youi*  ladyship  will  think  them  well  bestowed  in  that 
work,  and  that  Zion's  beauty  is  your  joy."  ^ 

Some  of  Lady  Boyd's  daughters  were  also  distinguished  for  per- 
sonal piety,  and  for  a  resolute  adherence  to  duty  in  the  face  of 
persecution.  The  sufferings  endured  by  her  daughter  Christian,  the 
wife  of  Sir  William  Scot  of  Harden,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for 
attending  conventicles,  have  been  already  briefly  stated  in  the  Intro- 
duction. We  also  know  that  another  of  her  daughters,  Helen,  wife 
of  Sir  William  Scot  of  Ardi'oss,  was  an  excellent  woman. 

Eutherford  when  in  London,  in  IGiO  and  in  16-14  corresponded 
with  Lady  Boyd,  giving  her  accounts  of  the  state  of  religious  parties 
there,  and  informing  her  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  * 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  164i4i,  when  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose came  into  Scotland,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  following 


1  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  466.  2  Hotlies's  Eelation,  &c.,  passim. 

8  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  605.    The  letter  is  dated  St.  Andrews,  16  lO.    For  a  farther 
account  of  Lord  Liudsay,  see  Notice  of  Duchess  of  Rothes. 
*  Rutherford's  Letters,  pp.  625,  632. 
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year,  our  country  suffered  much  from  that  ruthless  renegade,  who  with 
an  army  composed  of  Highlanders  and  Irish  papists,  perpetrated  the 
most  atrocious  deeds  of  cruelty,  lust  and  rapine.  But  in  September, 
1645,  he  was  completely  defeated  at  Philiphaugh  by  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  David  Leslie,  who  had  come  home  with  some  regiments  from 
England,  where  the  regular  troops  of  Scotland  had  been  engaged. 
The  joy  which  this  victory  diffused  among  our  countrymen  was  great, 
xls  an  evidence  of  this,  we  may  mention  the  following  incident,  which 
took  place  on  a  Sabbath  day  at  the  parish  church  of  Elie,  where  Lady 
Boyd  was  present  hearing  sermon.  About  the  close  of  the  afternoon's 
discourse  by  !Mi\  Robert  TraiQ,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  David 
Luidsay,  brother  to  Lord  Balcarres,  came  into  the  church  with  a 
letter  to  her  from  her  son.  Earl  of  Crawford-Lindsay,  containing  the 
tidings  of  Montrose's  defeat.  PubKc  worship  being  concluded,  he 
delivered  it  to  her  in  the  chui'ch,  and  the  people  all  staying  to  hear 
the  news,  the  letter  was  read.  On  hearing  its  contents,  they  were 
so  overjoyed,  that  they  all  returned  into  the  church  and  solemnly 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  the  country, 
by  this  signal  victory  gained  over  an  enemy,  whose  successes  had 
made  him  formidable,  and  his  barbarities  very  generally  detested.^ 

Lady  Boyd  died  in  the  house  of  her  daughter  Lady  Ardross,  in 
the  parish  of  Elie,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616.  On  her 
death  bed  she  was  frequently  visited  by  Mr.  Robert  Traill,  minister  of 
that  parish,  who  informs  us  in  his  Diary,  that  she  died  very  comfort- 
ably.* Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  was 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks.  ALL  the 
members  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  sitting  in  St.  Andrews,  were 
invited  to  it ;  and  though  the  Parliament  closed  on  the  1th  of  that 

*  Extracts  from  Mr.  Robert  Traill's  Diary,  in  MS.  Letters  to  Wodro'w,  vol.  xix.  no.  68., 
in  Advocates'  Library. 

^  Extracts  from  Mr.  Robert  Ti*aill's  Diary,  in  MS.  Letters  to  Wodrow,  voL  xix.  no.  68. 
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montli,  all  its  members  staid  in  town,  partly  because  the  next  day 
was  appointed  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation  through  tlie 
whole  kingdom,  and  partly  to  testify  their  respect  for  this  lady,  by 
following  her  mortal  remains  to  their  last  resting-place.  Mr.  Robert 
Blair,  then  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
her,  and  who  higlily  appreciated  the  excellence  of  her  christian 
character,  also  paid  to  her  this  last  tribute  of  friendship,  and  wrote 
two  epitaphs  in  honour  of  her  memory,  the  one  in  Latin  and  the 
other  in  English ;  ^  neither  of  which,  however,  we  have  seen.  Ruther- 
ford, who  was  at  that  time  in  London,  attending  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend  and  correspondent  he 
so  highly  esteemed,  addressed  to  her  daughter.  Lady  Ardross,  a 
consolatory  letter.  "  It  hath  seemed  good,  as  I  hear,"  says  he,  "  to 
Him  that  hath  appointed  the  bounds  for  the  number  of  our  months, 
to  gather  in  a  sheaf  of  ripe  corn,  in  the  death  of  your  christian 
mother,  into  his  gamer.  It  is  the  more  evident  that  winter  is  near, 
when  apples,  without  the  violence  of  wind,  fall  of  their  own  accord  oif 
the  tree.  She  is  now  above  the  winter,  with  a  little  change  of 
place,  not  of  a  Saviour;  only  she  enjoyeth  him  now  without  messages, 
and  in  his  own  immediate  presence,  from  whom  she  heard  by  letters 
and  messengers  before."  He  farther  says,  "Ye  may  easily  judge, 
madam,  what  a  large  recompense  is  made  to  all  her  service,  her 
walking  with  God,  and  her  sorrows,  with  the  first  cast  of  tlie  soul's 
eye  upon  the  shining  and  admirably  beautiful  face  of  the  Lamb  that 
is  in  the  midst  of  that  fair  and  white  army  which  is  there,  and  wdth 
the  first  draught  and  taste  of  the  fountain  of  life,  fresh  and  new  at 
the  well-head ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  enjoying  of  that  face,  without 
date,  far  more  than  this  term  of  life  which  we  now  enjoy.  And  it 
cost  her  no  more  to  go  thither  than  to  suffer  death  to  do  her  this 

1  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  ISO. 
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piece  of  service :  for  by  Uini  who  was  dead  and  is  alive,  she  was 
delivered  from  the  second  death.  What  then  is  the  first  death  to  the 
second?  Not  a  scratch  of  the  skin  of  a  finger  to  the  endless  second 
death.  And  now  she  sitteth  for  eternity  mail-free,  in  a  very  consi- 
derable land,  which  hath  more  than  four  summers  in  the  year.  Oh, 
what  spring-time  is  there !  Even  the  smelling  of  the  odours  of  that 
great  and  eternally  blooming  Eose  of  Sharon  for  ever  and  ever! 
What  a  singing  life  is  there !  There  is  not  a  dumb  bird  in  all  that 
large  field ;  but  all  sing  and  breathe  out  heaven,  joy,  glory,  dominion 
to  the  High  Prince  of  that  new-found  land.  And  verily,  the  land  is 
the  sweeter,  that  Jesus  Christ  paid  so  dear  a  rent  for  it,  and  he  is 
the  glory  of  the  land :  all  which,"  he  adds,  for  Lady  Ardross,  as  has 
been  said  before,  was  a  ^oman  of  like  spiiit  with  her  mother,  "I 
hope,  doth  not  so  much  mitigate  and  allay  your  grief  for  her  part, 
(though  truly  this  should  seem  sufficient)  as  the  unerring  expectation 
of  the  dawning  of  that  day  upon  yourself,  and  the  hope  you  have  of 
the  fruition  of  that  same  king  and  kingdom  to  your  own  soul."* 

*  Rutherford's  letters,  p.  655,    See  a  letter  of  Mr.  Eobei-t  M'Ward's  to  Lady  ArJrcss 
in  Appendix  no.  I. 
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ELIZABETH   MELVILL, 

LADY  CTJLROSS. 

EuzABETH  Melvill,  a  contemporary  of  the  two  ladies  previously 
noticed,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Melvill  of  Halhill  in  Fife. 
Her  father,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  statesmen  and 
courtiers  of  his  age,  was  ambassador  from  Queen  Mary  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  privy  counsellor  to  king  James  YI.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  sincere  piety,  and  as  Mr.  John  Livingstone  informs  us,  "  pro- 
fessed he  had  got  assurance  from  the  Lord  that  himself,  wife,  and  all 
his  children  should  meet  in  heaven."  ^  After  a  long  and  active  life 
lie  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1617.  Her  mother  was  Christian, 
seventh  daughter  of  David  Bos  well  of  Balmuto.^  Her  husband, 
James  Colvill,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Colvill,  commendator 
of  Cuh'oss.  On  the  death  of  James,  second  Lord  Colvill  of  CuLros?, 
in  1640,  he  became  of  right  third  Lord  Colvill,  but  did  not  assume 
that  title. 

At  what  period  the  subject  of  this  notice  experienced  the  renewmg 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  ignorant,  but  few  women  of  her  day 
became  more  eminent  for  exemplaiy  piety  and  religious  intelligence, 
or  more  extensively  known,  and  more  highly  esteemed  among  the 
ministers  and  professors  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Taking  her  place 
among  those  who  resisted  the  attempts  made  to  wrest  from  ilxz 
church  her  own  free  and  independent  jurisdiction,  and  to  bring  her 
in  her  worship  and  whole  administration  under  the  entire  control  of 
the  crown,  she  interested  herself  greatly  in  their  contendings.    The 


1  Livingstone's  ^lemorable  Cliaracteristics  vd  Select  Biographies,  printed  for  the  Wodrow 
Society,  vol.  L  p.  346.  *  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  310. 
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fortitude  displayed  by  the  defenders  of  truth  and  freedom  commanded 
her  admii-ation:  tlieir  sulTerings  excited  her  sympathy.  To  these 
sentiments  and  feelings  she  gave  expression  in  the  following  sonnet 
of  her  own  composition,  which  she  sent  to  Mr.  John  Welsh,  when,  for 
liolding  a  General  Assembly  at  Aberdeen  in  July,  1G05,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Blackness,  and  so  closely  confined  as  to  be 
secluded  from  all  intercourse  with  his  friends : — 

"  My  dear  brother,  Tritli  courage  bear  the  cross, 
Joy  shall  be  joined  with  all  thy  sorrow  here. 
High  is  thy  hope,  disdain  this  earthly  dross. 
Once  shall  you  see  the  wished  day  appear. 

**  Now  it  is  dark,  the  sky  cannot  be  clear, 
After  the  clouds  it  shall  be  calm  anon ; 
Wait  on  his  will  whose  blood  hath  bought  thee  dear- 
Extol  his  name,  though  outward  joys  be  gone. 

"  Look  to  the  Lord,  thou  ai-t  not  left  alone, 

Since  he  is  thine,  what  pleasure  canst  thou  take  ? 
He  is  at  hand,  and  hears  thy  every  groan : 
End  out  thy  fight,  and  suffer  for  his  sake. 

*'  A  sight  most  bright  thy  soul  shaU  shortly  see, 
"VNTien  store  of  gloir  ^  thy  rich  reward  shall  be."  ^ 

The  pious  and  generous  feeling  breathed  in  these  lines  could  not 
fail  to  gratify  and  encourage  this  great  and  good  man  under  his  suf- 
ferings. In  a  similar  strain  she  wrote  to  Mr.  William  Rigg  of 
Athemie,  bailie  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Blackness  castle, 
in  1624  for  refusing  to  communicate  kneeling,  after  that  practice  had 
been  introduced  into  the  churches  of  the  city,  reminding  him,  among 
other  things,  by  a  pleasing  and  ingenious  antithetic  play  upon  the 
name  and  gloom  of  his  prison,  "that  the  darkness  of  Blackness  was 
not  the  blackness  of  darkness."  ^ 

1 "  Gloir,"  Scottice  for  "  glory."  ^  Wodrow  MSS.,  Adv.  Lib,,  vol.  xxLx.,  4to.,  no.  4. 

*  Livingstone's  Characteristics  in  Select  Biograpliies,  printed  for  the  Wodrow  Society, 
\ol.  i.  p.  343. 
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How  much  her  heart  went  along  with  the  contendings  of  the 
Presbyterians  against  the  attempts  of  James VI.,  to  establish  Prelacy 
and  its  ceremonies,  as  well  as  how  highly  she  was  respected,  is  also 
evn'dent  from  the  following  incidental  allusion  to  her  in  Kii'kton's 


Blackness  Castle.  * 

History.  After  stating  that  King  James  in  his  old  age  undertook  a 
journey  to  Scotland,  to  establish  the  English  ceremonies,  the  historian 
goes  on  to.  say,  '*  So  in  a  coiTupt  Assembly  at  Perth,  he  first  got  his 
live  articles  concluded,  and  thereafter  enacted  in  Parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1G21.  This  Parliament  was  always  by  common 
consent  called  'The  Black  Parliament,'  not  only  because  of  the 
grievous  acts  made  therein,  but  also  because  of  a  number  of  dismal 


^  For  some  account  of  this  castle,  see  Life  of  Lady  CaldwelL 
c 
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ominous  prodigies  which  attended  it,  the  vote  itself  which  accomplished 
the  design  of  the  meeting  being  accompanied  with  a  horrible  dark- 
ness, thunderclaps,  lire,  and  unlieard  of  tempest,  to  the  astonishment 
of  both  Parliament  and  city,  as  was  observed  by  all.  The  bishops  had 
procured  all  the  dissatisfied  ministers  to  be  discharged  the  town,  so 
divers  of  them,  upon  the  last  day  of  the  Parliament,  went  out  to 
Sheens,  near  Edinburgh,  where  in  a  friend's  house  they  spent  the  day 
in  fasting  and  prayer,  expecting  the  event,  of  which  they  were  as 
then  uncertain.  After  the  aged  ministers  had  prayed  in  the  morning 
with  great  straitening,  at  length  a  messenger  from  the  city,  with  many 
tears,  assured  them  aU  was  concluded  contrary  to  their  request.  This 
brought  them  all  into  a  fit  of  heaviness,  till  a  godly  lady  there  present, 
desii'ed  Mr.  David  Dickson,  being  at  that  time  present,  might  be 
employed  to  pray,  and  though  he  was  at  that  time  but  a  young  man, 
and  not  very  considerable  for  his  character,  yet  was  he  so  wonderfully 
assisted,  and  enlarged  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  that  he  made  bold 
to  prophesy,  that  from  that  discouraging  day  and  forwai'd,  the  work 
of  the  gospel  should  both  prosper  and  flourish  in  Scotland,  notwith- 
standing all  the  laws  made  to  the  prejudice  of  it."  ^  Kirkton  has 
not  recorded  the  name  of  the  lady  who  suggested  that  Dickson  should 
be  employed  in  prayer ;  but  Livingstone,  who  narrates  the  same  inci- 
dent in  his  Memorable  Characteristics,  informs  us  that  Lady  Culross 
told  him  she  was  the  person  by  whom  the  suggestion  was  made.^ 

On  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  Lady  Culross  attended  with 
exemplary  regularity.  She  was  also  much  in  the  practice  of  frequent- 
ing sacramental  solemnities.  Li  those  days  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  parishes  of  ministers  famed  for  preaclung  the 
gospel,  was  flocked  to  by  vast  multitudes   from  the   surrounding 


1  Kirkton'a  History,  pp.  16, 17, 18. 

^  Select  Biograpliies  printed  for  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 
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tlistricts,  so  that  often  many  tliousauJs  ^vere  assembled  together  to 
partake  of,  or  to  \ntness,  this  feast  of  love.  These  were  interestmg 
occasions.  They  generally  took  place  in  the  summer  season ;  and 
the  sermons  were  preached  in  the  open  air.  The  solemnity  of  tlie 
public  sendees  powerfully  engaged  the  attention  as  well  as  affected 
the  heart;  and  in  the  fervent  love  which  pervaded  the  private  christian 
fellowship  of  the  people  with  one  another,  there  was  exhibited  a 
spectacle  on  which  angels  might  have  looked  with  delight.  The 
families  of  the  parish,  on  whom  their  minister  was  careful  to  enforce 
the  duty  of  entertaining  strangers,  from  the  consideration  that 
''thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares,"  exemplified  an 
open-hearted  and  open-handed  hospitality.  Many  of  them  accommo- 
dated so  great  a  number  that  their  domestic  circle  had  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  small  congregation,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  primitive 
days  of  Christianity  had  returned,  when  the  disciples  had  all  things 
in  common.  Thus  Christians  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
became  acquainted  with  one  another,  fraternal  love  was  cultivated, 
and  by  their  religious  conversation  and  devotional  exercises,  they 
strengthened  the  ardour  of  their  mutual  piety.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
such  seasons  were  looked  forward  to  with  eager  expectation,  and 
that  they  left  beliiiid  them  a  refreshing  and  an  ever-cherished  re- 
membrance. Eew  were  more  in  the  habit  of  waiting  upon  these 
observances  than  Lady  Culross ;  and  when  circumstances  prevented 
her  from  being  present,  she  frequently  secured  the  services  of  a  friend 
to  take  notes  of  the  sermons  for  her  use.  She  indeed  appears  not  to 
have  been  without  fears  of  exceeding  in  her  attendance  on  sacraments 
the  bounds  of  duty,  and  of  thereby  neglecting  the  concerns  of  her 
family  at  home.  At  one  time  meeting  with  Euphan  M'Cullen,  a  poor 
but  pious  woman  in  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar,  who  was  well  known 
among  the  devout  of  her  day,  and  who  is  said  to  have  seldom  prayed 
without  getting  a  positive  answer,  Lady  Culross  requested  her  to 
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pray  for  her  in  regard  to  the  outward  condition  of  her  family.  On 
being  inquired  at  what  answer  she  had  got,  the  good  old  woman 
replied  that  the  answer  was,  "  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own 
house,  hath  denied  the  faith."  At  wliich  Lady  Calross  said,  "  Now 
you  have  killed  me ;  for  I  go  to  preachings  and  communions  here 
and  there,  neglecting  the  care  of  my  own  family."  Euphan  replies, 
"Mistress,  if  you  be  guilty  in  that  respect,  you  have  reason  to  be 
humbled  for  it ;  but  it  was  not  said  in  that  sense  to  me;  but  the 
Lord  said,  *  I  that  have  said,  he  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  is 
worse  than  an  infidel,  will  not  I  provide  for  her  and  her  house,  seeing 
she  is  mine  ?'  "  ^ 

One  of  the  prmcipal  places  wliich  Lady  Culross  frequented  for 
enjoying  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  Lanark,  the  minister 
cf  which  parish,  at  that  time,  was  Mr.  William  Livingstone,  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  minister  of  Ancrum.  Residing 
in  the  family  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  on  these  solemnities,  and 
also  occasionally  at  other  times,  she  was  struck  with  the  promising 
piety,  the  love  of  learning,  and  the  suavity  of  manners  which  charac- 
terized young  Livingstone,  and  seems  to  have  eai-ly  anticipated  his 
future  eminence  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  she  did  that  of  Mr. 
David  Dickson,  when  an  obscure  young  man ;  for  among  other  gifts 
which  distinguished  her,  she  was  an  acute  judge  both  of  character  and 
talents.  Livingstone,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a  high  estimate  of 
her  christian  excellence,  as  well  as  of  her  intellectual  endowments;  and 
he  records  in  his  Life  the  benefit  he  derived  from  her  religious  conver- 
sation and  demeanour,  during  those  occasions  on  which  she  was  a 
guest  in  his  father's  house.-  An  intimate  christian  friendship  thus 
came  to  be  formed  between  her  and  Livingstone,  which  lasted  till  her 


^  Livingstone's  Cliaracteristics  in  Select  Biographies,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
'Life  of  Mr.  John  Livingstone  in  Select  Biographies,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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death ;  aud  au  epistolary  intercourse  was  maiutained  bet\Yecn  tlicm. 
After  the  grave  had  closed  over  her,  Livingstone  continued  to  retain 
a  lively  and  grateful  recollection  of  her  talents  and  piety.  In  his 
Memorable  Characteristics  he  has  given  her  a  place  among  "  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  church  of  Scotland,  of  his  acquaintance,  uho  were 
eminent  for  grace  and  gifts ;"  and  he  thus  describes  her :  "  Of  all  that 
ever  I  saw,  she  was  most  unwearied  in  religious  exercises ;  and  the 
more  she  attained  access  to  God  therein,  she  hungered  the  more.  At 
the  communion  in  Shotts,  in  June  1630,  the  night  after  the  Sabbath 
was  spent  in  prayer  by  a  great  many  Christians  in  a  large  room,  where 
her  bed  was ;  and  in  the  morning  all  going  apart  for  their  private 
devotion,  she  went  into  the  bed,  and  drew  the  curtains,  that  she 
might  set  herself  to  prayer.  William  Rigg  of  Athernie  coming  into 
the  room,  and  hearing  her  have  great  motion  upon  her,  although  she 
spoke  not  out,  he  desired  her  to  speak  out,  saying  that  there  was  none 
in  the  room  but  him  and  her  woman,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no 
other.  She  did  so,  and  the  door  being  opened,  the  room  mLed  full. 
She  continued  in  prayer,  with  wonderful  assistance,  for  large  three 
hours'  time."  ^ 

The  account  here  given  of  Lady  Culross's  ardent  devotional  feeHng, 
as  it  appeared  at  the  communion  in  Shotts,  will  perhaps  excite  the 
ridicule  of  some,  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  her  as  actuated  more 
by  ostentation  and  enthusiasm,  than  by  modest,  sincere,  and  en- 
lightened piety.  Eut  a  slight  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  the  times 
in  which  she  lived,  will  show  how  little  ground  there  is  for  pronouncing 
so  harsh  a  censure.  More  primitive  in  their  manners  and  habits  thau 
in  the  present  day,  the  people  of  those  times  are  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  modem  customs,  nor  condemned  for  that  which,  though  unfit  for 
imitation  in  the  altered  state  of  society,  conveyed  to  their  minds 

1  Livingstone's  Memorable  Characteristics  in  Select  Biographies,  voL  i.  p.  346. 
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uothing  incousistent  with  true  delicacy.  And  before  we  censure  her 
unusual  earnestness  in  prayer,  and  the  uncommon  length  of  time 
during  which  the  exercise  was  continued,  let  us  remember  that  in 
that  age  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  poured  out  upon  the 
good  in  no  ordinary  measure,  imparting  to  them  a  high  degree  of 
spii'itual  vitality,  and  giving  a  peculiar  depth  and  fervour  to  their 
piety.  This  consideration  alone,  not  to  mention  other  considerations, 
will  serve  to  explain  wliy  public  prayers  and  sermons,  as  well  as  social 
prayer,  protracted  to  an  extent  to  which  the  patience  of  few  hearers 
would  now  be  equal,  so  far  from  fatiguing,  seemed  only  to  refresh  and 
invigorate  our  hardier  and  more  devout  ancestors.  Ts^'or  is  it  to  be 
forgotten,  should  we  feel  a  tendency  to  find  fault  with  these  simple 
annals  of  primitive  piety,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  this  lady 
was  engaged  in  the  manner  described,  there  took  place  such  a 
remarkable  outpoui'ing  of  the  Spirit  at  the  kirk  of  Shotts,  as  has 
hardly  been  equalled  since  the  days  of  the  apostles;  and  who  can  teU 
how  far  this  was  vouchsafed  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  this  devout 
woman, — as  well  as  in.  answer  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  passed  the 
night  between  the  Sabbath  and  Monday  morning  in  this  exercise, — 
poured  forth  with  great  earnestness  and  importunity  to  Him,  who 
has  promised  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  church  as  the  fruit 
of  believing  prayer?  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that,  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  it  was  at  her  suggestion  that  the  ministers  assisting 
iu  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  that  occasion,  laid  the 
work  of  addressing  the  people  on  the  Monday  upon  Mr.  John  Liviug- 
stone,  whose  discourse  was  the  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit, 
of  turning  so  many  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God. 

These  fruits  of  Mr.  Livingstone's  ministry  served  to  increase  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Lady  Cidross  held  him,  as  an  ambassador 
of  Christ;   and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Colvill,  niinister  of 
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Culross,  in  1030/  she  was  very  desirous  of  having  him  settled 
miiiister  of  that  pai'ish.  This  appears  from  a  letter  she  wrote  to  him, 
dated  25th  March  1631.  "I  confess,"  says  she,  "it  is  no  time  for  me 
to  quarrel  *  now,  when  God  is  quarrelling  with  us,  and  has  taken  away 
our  dear  pastor,  who  has  preached  the  word  of  God  among  us  almost 
forty  years,  plainly  and  powerfully:  a  sore  stroke  to  this  congregation, 
and  chiefly  to  me,  to  whom  he  was  not  only  a  pastor  and  a  brother, 
but,  under  God,  a  husband  and  a  father  to  my  children.  Next  his 
own  family  I  have  the  greatest  loss.  Your  sudden  voyage  has  troubled 
me  more  since  than  ever,  and  many  of  this  congregation,  who  would 
have  preferred  you  to  others,  and  would  have  used  all  means  possible 
if  you  had  been  in  this  land;  but  now  I  fear  the  charm  is  spilt:  yet 
you  cannot  go  out  of  my  mind,  nor  out  of  the  mind  of  some  others,  who 
wish  you  here  with  our  hearts  to  supply  that  place,  and  pray  for  it,  if 
it  be  the  Lord's  wiU,  though  by  appearance  there  is  no  possibility  of 
it,  for  I  think  they  have  agreed  with  another;  yet  if  God  have  a  work, 
he  can  bring  it  about,  and  work  contrary  to  all  means,  for  there  is 
nothing  too  hard  for  him."^  The  wish  expressed  in  this  letter  was 
not  however  gratified.  The  parish  of  Culross  was  supplied  with 
another  minister,  Mr.  John  Duncan,  ^  and  Livingstone  remained  in 
L'cland,  but  was  soon  after,  in  consequence  of  his  nonconformity, 
first  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  then  deposed,  and 
next  excommunicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Down,  and  ultimately  forced 
to  leave  the  countrv. 


1  On  December  5, 1640  [?  1630],  this  minis fcer's  son,  Mr.  Robert  Colvill,  in  Culross,  was 
retom-ed  lieir  to  his  father  in  the  lands  of  Nether  Kynnedder.  in  the  regaUty  of  Dunferm- 
line,   luquis.  Eetor.  Abbrev.  File,  no.  601. 

2  In  the  preceding  part  of  the  letter  she  had  been  blaming  Livingstone,  who  had  gone  to 
Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1630,  for  his  haste  in  leading  Scotland. 

3  Letters  from  Lady  Culross  to  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  in  Select  Biographies,  printed  for 
tlie  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  3.58. 

«  Records  of  the  Sjnod  of  Fife,  p.  236. 
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It  has  been  formerly  said  that  Lady  Culross  and  Livingstone 
maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence.  A  number  of  her  lettei-s 
to  hhn  have  been  lately  printed.  Written  in  the  homely  and  quaint 
phraseology  peculiar  to  that  age,  they  yet  contain  nothing  at  variance 
with  genuine  good  taste  or  sobriety  of  feeUng.  Characterized 
throughout  by  the  familiar,  they  occasionally  indulge  in  the  facetious, 
and  their  prevailing  spirit  is  that  of  fervent  piety,  and  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  public  cause,  for  which  Presbyterians  were  then  con- 
tending, combuied  with  a  solid  and  enlightened  judgment.  As  a 
specimen  of  her  skill  and  ability  in  encouraging  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  under  their  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  a  part  of  her 
letter  to  Livingstone  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  suspended  from  the 
ministry,  dated  "  Halhill,  10th  December  1631,"  may  be  quoted.  It 
is  headed  with  the  following  text  of  Scripture,  "  Surely  the  rage  of 
man  shaU  turn  to  thy  praise;  the  remnant  of  their  rage  wilt  thou 
restrain;"  and  it  begins  as  follows:  "My  very  worthy  and  dear  brother, 
I  received  your  letter,  and  have  no  time  to  answer  you  as  I  would. 
I  thank  the  Lord  who  upholds  you  in  aU  your  trials  and  temptations. 
It  is  good  for  you  to  be  liolden  in  exercise,  otherwise  I  would  suspect 
that  all  were  not  well  with  you.  God  is  faithful,  as  you  find  by 
experience,  and  wiH  not  try  you  above  your  strength.  Courage,  dear 
brother,  all  is  in  love,  aU  works  together  for  the  best.  You  must  be 
hewn  and  hammered  down,  and  dressed  and  prepared  before  you  be 
a  living  stone  fit  for  his  building.  And  if  he  be  minded  to  make 
you  meet  to  help  to  repair  the  ruins  of  his  house,  you  must  look  for 
other  manner  of  strokes  than  you  have  yet  felt.  You  must  feel  your 
own  weakness  that  you  may  be  humbled  and  cast  down  before  him, 
that  so  you  may  pity  poor  weak  ones  that  are  borne  down  with 
infirmities.  And  when  you  are  laid  low  and  vile  in  your  own  eyes, 
then  will  he  raise  you  up,  and  refresh  you  with  some  blinks  of  his 
favourable  countenance,  that  you  may  be  able  to  comfort  others  with 
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tkose  consolations  wherewith  you  have  beeu  comforted  by  Ilim.  This 
you  know  by  some  experience,  blessed  be  God !  And  as  strength  and 
grace  increase,  look  for  stronger  trials,  fightings  without,  and  fears 
within,  the  devil  and  his  instruments  against  you,  and  your  Lord 
hiding  his  face.  [You  are]  deeply,  almost  overwhelmed  with  troubles 
and  terrors;  and  yet  out  of  idl  this  misery,  he  is  working  some  gracious 
work  of  mercy  for  the  glory  of  his  great  name,  the  salvation  and 
sanctification  of  your  own  soul,  and  for  the  comfort  of  his  distressed 
children  there  or  here,  or  both,  as  pleases  him.  Up  your  heart  then, 
and  prepare  for  the  battle!  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God; 
though  you  be  weak,  you  have  a  strong  Captain,  whose  power  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  w^hose  grace  is  sufficient  for  you. 
What  you  want  in  yourself  you  have  in  him,  who  is  given  to  you  of 
God  to  be  your  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption, 
your  treasure  and  treasurer,  who  keeps  all  in  store.  .  .  .  Since 
lie  has  put  his  work  in  your  weak  hands,  look  not  for  long  ease  here; 
you  must  feel  the  weight  of  that  worthy  calling,  and  be  holden  under 
with  the  sense  of  your  own  weakness,  that  he  may  kythe^  his  strength 
in  due  time; — a  weak  man  and  a  strong  God,  who  will  not  fail  nor 
forsake  you,  but  will  furnish  strength  and  gifts,  and  grace,  according 
to  that  employment  that  he  puts  in  your  hands.  The  pain  is  but  for 
a  moment,  the  pleasure  everlasting.  The  battle  is  but  short,  your 
Captain  fights  for  you,  therefore  the  victory  is  certain,  and  the  reward 
glorious.  A  crown  and  a  kingdom  are  worth  the  fighting  for.  Blessed 
be  his  name  who  fights  aU  our  battles,  and  works  all  our  works  for 
us!  Since  all  is  in  Christ,  and  he  ours,  what  would  we  have  more 
but  thankful  hearts,  and  grace  to  honour  him  in  life  and  death,  who 
is  our  advantage  in  life  and  death,  who  guides  with  his  counsel,  and 
will  bring  us  to  his  glory.  To  him  be  aU  honoui',  power,  and  praise, 
now  and  for  ever.     Amen."  ^ 

^  "  Kv-the,"  Scot,  for  "show."  «  Select  Biograpliies,  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  3G2. 
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Lady  Culross  was  also  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Rutherford,  some  of  whose  letters  to  her  in  1636  and  1637  are 
preserved  in  the  published  collection  of  his  letters.  She  was  then 
considerably  advanced  in  years,  but  had  seen  no  reason  for  changing 
the  sentiments  on  ecclesiastical  questions  which  she  had  embraced 
in  early  life;  nor  had  her  zeal  in  adhering  to  them  abated.  When 
Rutherford  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Higii 
Commission  at  Edinbui'gh  in  1636,  more  than  thirty  years  had  passed 
over  her  head  since  she  addi^essed  Mr.  John  Welsh  in  the  prison  of 
Blackness;  but  the  sufferings  of  good  men  in  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom  still  made  her  heart  swell  with  emotions  of  sympathy;  and 
hearing  of  the  unjust  proceedings  instituted  against  the  minister  of 
Anwoth,  she  addressed  to  him  a  letter  giving  expression  to  her 
sentiments  and  feeliugs.  Rutherford  lost  no  time  in  replying,  and  his 
answer  is  written  with  all  the  confidence  of  christian  friendship.^ 

The  best  of  God's  people  have  sometimes  been  unequally  yoked, 
and  their  children,  instead  of  proving  a  comfort  to  them,  have  been 
the  source  of  their  most  poignant  grief.  In  these  respects  Lady 
Cuh'oss  was  severely  tried.  Writing  to  Livingstone  from  HalhiD, 
10th  December  1631,  she  says,  "Guiltiness  in  me  and  mine  is  my 
greatest  cross.  .  .  .  My  great  temptation  now  is,  that  I  fear  my 
prayers  are  tui*ned  into  sin.  I  find  and  see  the  clean  contrary  in 
me  and  mine,  at  least  some  of  them.^  Samuel  is  going  to  the 
college  in  St.  Andrews  to  a  worthy  master  there,  but  I  fear  him 
deadly.  I  depend  not  on  creatures.  Pray  earnestly  for  a  blessing. 
He  whom  you  know  is  like  to  overturn  all,  and  has  broken  all  bands. 


1  Rutherford's  Letters,  pp.  lOS,  109. 

«  She  had  a  daughter  as  to  whom  this  complaint  did  not  apply.    In  a  letter  to  her  from 

Aberdeen  in  1637,  Rutherford  writes,  "Your  son-in-law,  W.  G.,  is  now  truly  honoured  for 

his  Lord  and  Master's  cause.    .    .    .    He  is  strong  in  the  Lord,  as  he  hath  written  to  me, 

and  his  wife  is  his  encourager,  which  should  make  you  rejoice." — Rutherford's  Letters,  pp.  437. 
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Lord,  pity  bim!  There  was  some  beginning  of  order,  but  all  is  wrong 
again,  for  the  death  of  his  brother  makes  him  take  liberty,  so  I  have 
a  double  loss." '  It  has  been  said  that  she  "  here  most  probably 
refers  to  her  son  James,  whose  conduct  often  occasioned  great  anxiety 
to  his  mother."^  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  reference 
is  to  her  husband.^  Five  or  six  yeai-s  after  this  she  complains  in  a 
letter  to  E.utherford,  of  the  heavy  trial  she  met  with  from  the 
misconduct  of  one  of  her  sons,  who,  so  far  from  proving  "  a  restorer 
of  her  life  and  a  nourisher  of  her  old  age,"  was  to  her  a  source  of 
the  bitterest  sorrow.  Kutherford,  writing  from  Aberdeen  1637,  says 
in  reply,  "As  for  your  son  who  is  your  grief,  your  Lord  waited  on 
you  and  me  till  we  were  ripe  and  brought  us  in.  It  is  your  part  to 
pray,  and  wait  npon  him.  When  he  is  ripe,  he  will  be  spoken  for. 
TMio  can  command  our  Lord's  wind  to  blow?  I  know  that  it  shall 
be  your  good  in  the  latter  end.  That  is  one  of  your  waters  to  heaven, 
ye  could  not  go  about — there  are  fewer  behind.  I  remember  you 
and  him,  and  yours  as  I  am  able."'^ 

Whether  this  letter  refers  to  her  third  son  Samuel,  or  to  another  of 
her  sons,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  It  is  however  certain  that 
Samuel  was  far  from  embracing  the  principles  or  following  the  example 
of  his  mother.  He  was  the  author  of  the  piece  of  Scottish  Hudibras, 
entitled,  "Mock  Poem,  or  Whigs'  Supplication,  in  two  parts,"  printed 
at  London  in  16S1;  a  production  which  could  not  have  been  written 
by  a  man  of  strong  "sympathies.  Its  evident  object  is  to  provoke  the 
mii'th  of  the  reader,  by  setting  forth,  in  a  ludicrous  light,  the 
sufferings  endui'ed  by  the  Presbyterians  under  Charles  11.  and  their 
endeavoui's  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  This  betrays 
both  bad  taste  and  want  of  feelins:.     If  for  men  to  make  themselves 


i  Select  Biographies,  vol.  i.  pp.  362, 3G3.  ^  xbid. 

^  See  p.  39.  *  Kutlierford's  Letters,  p.  437 
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merry,  in  any  case,  over  scenes  of  oppression  and  wretchedness,  is 
inconsistent  with  generons  and  humane  feeling,  it  is  evident,  that 
to  make  the  barbarities  exercised  towards  our  Presbyterian  ancestors 
the  means  of  ministering  to  our  gaiety,  abstracting  altogether  from  the 
consideration  of  their  principles,  can  on  no  ground  be  vindicated.  It 
is  in  fact  notliing  better  than  would  be  the  spectacle  of  a  man,  who, 
while  looking  on  a  fellow-creature  under  the  rack,-  amused  himself 
by  mimicking  or  by  describing,  in  ludicrous  phrase,  the  writhings  and 
convulsions  of  the  sufferer.  Samuel  Colvill  was  also  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled,  "  The  Grand  Impostor  discovered :  Or,  An  Historical 
Dispute  of  the  Papacy  and  Popish  Religion ;  1.  Demonstrating  the 
newness  of  both;  2,  By  what  artifices  they  are  maintained;  3.  The 
contradictions  of  the  Roman  Doctors  in  Defending  them."  It  was 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1673,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale.  In  the  Dedication  the  author  states,  that  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  Duke's  con-disciple,  adding,  "  at  which  time  it  did 
not  obscurely  appear  what  your  Grace  would  prove  afterwai'ds. 
Also  having  presented  severaltrifl.es  to  your  Grace,  at  your  two  times 
being  in  Scotland,  you  seemed  to  accept  of  them  with  a  favourable 
countenance,  which  encouraged  me  to  trouble  your  Grace  afresh." 

As  we  have  abeady  seen.  Lady  Culross  cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry. 
One  of  her  poetical  effusions  in  particular,  attracted  the  admiration 
of  her  friends,  and  was  published  at  their  request  so  early  as  1603, 
It  is  a  thin  quarto,  consisting  of  sixteen  pages,  and  is  printed  in  black 
letters,  with  the  following  title:  "Ane  Godlie  Dreame,  compyUt  in 
Scottish  Meter,  be  M.  M.  Gentlewoman  in  Culros,  at  the  requeist  of 
her  Preindes.  Introite  per  angustam  povtam,  nam  lata  est  via  quae 
ducit  ad  interitum.  *  Edinburgh :  Printed  be  Robert  Charteris,  1603." 
In  this  poem,  as  in  Bunyan's  immortal  work,  "  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," the  progress  and  conclusion  of  the  Christian's  life  is  described 

* ».  e.  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction.** 
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nuder  the  similitude  of  a  journey.  Written  with  much  liveliness  of 
fancy  and  description,  and  with  a  fluency  of  versification  superior  to 
most  of  the  poetical  compositions  of  that  age,  it  gained  her  at  the 
time  considerable  reputation;  and  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges 
it  establishes  her  claims  to  poetical  powers  of  no  mean  order.  As 
it  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  a  brief  view  of  its  subject  matter  may 
be  given,  and  a  few  passages  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the 
poetiy  of  that  period.  It  is  introduced  with  a  description  of  the 
heaviness  of  heart  which  the  writer  felt,  from  her  soKtary  musings  on 
the  depraved  state  of  the  world  in  her  day,  which  she  calls  "this 
false  and  iron  age,"  and  on  the  bias  of  her  own  heart  to  sin.  Troubled 
with  a  train  of  reflections  on  these  and  similar  topics,  she  endeavoured 
to  pray ;  but  utterance  failed  her,  and  she  could  only  sigh,  until  relieved 
by  the  effusion  of  tears  when  she  poured  forth  her  lamentations.  Thus 
tranquillized  she  retii'ed  to  bed,  and  falling  asleep  dreamed  that  her 
grief  and  lamentation  were  renewed,  and  that  with  tears  she  besought 
God  for  succour: — 

"  Lord  JesiTs  come  (said  I)  and  end  my  grief, 
My  sp'rit  is  vexed,  the  captive  would  be  free : 
All  \ice  abounds,  0  send  us  some  relief! 
I  loathe  to  live,  I  wish  dissolved  to  be." 

While  with  sighs  and  sobs  she  was  pourmg  forth  her  complaint, 
she  thought  there  appeared  to  her  an  angel  of  a  shining  countenance 
and  loving  looks,  who  enti'eated  her  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  her  grief. 
Her  reply  is  couched  in  these  lines : — 

"  I  sighed  again,  and  said,  Alas  !  for  me. 

My  grief  is  great,  I  can  it  not  declare  : 
Into  this  earth  I  wander  to  and  fro, 

A  pilgrim  poor,  consumed  "«'ith  sighing  sair. 
My  sin,  alas  !  increases  mair  and  mair, 

I  loathe  my  hfe,  I  irk  to  wander  here : 
I  long  for  heaven,  my  heritage  is  there, 

I  long  to  hve  with  mv  Redeemer  here.'* 
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The  angel,  pleased  with  this  account  of  her  ^ief,  bade  her  rise  up 
immediately  and  follow  him,  promising  to  be  her  guide,  and  command- 
ing her  to  refi-ain  from  her  tears  and  to  trust  in  his  word  and  strength. 
By  his  endearing  accents,  and  at  the  sight  of  his  fair  countenance, 
her  weary  spirit  revived,  and  she  humbly  desired  him  to  tell  her  his 
name.  To  which  he  answered — for  he  was  no  other  person  than  the 
Angel  of  the  covenant,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — ^that  he  was  her  Grod, 
adding,  in  amplification  of  the  gracious  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
her,  that  he  was  "the  way,  the  truth  and  life,"  her  "spouse,"  her 
''joy,  rest,  and  peace;"  and  then  exhorting  her  thus  : — 

"  Rise  up  anon,  and  follow  after  me, 

I  shall  tliee  lead  into  tliy  d\velling  place, 
Tlie  land  of  rest  thou  long'st  so  sore  to  see; 
I  am  thy  Lord  that  soon  shall  end  thy  rare." 

Thanking  him  for  his  encouraging  words,  she  declared  her  readiness 
to  follow  him,  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  speedily  to  see  "  the 
land  of  rest,"  which  he  promised  her.  He  answered  that  the  way  to 
it  was  strait,  that  she  had  yet  far  to  go,  and  that  before  reaching  it 
she  behoved  to  pass  through  great  and  numerous  dangers,  which 
would  try  her  "feeble  flesh."  She  admitted  that  her  flesh  was  weak, 
but  hoped  that  her  spirit  was  willing,  and  besought  him  to  be  her 
guide ;  in  which  case  she  would  not  be  discouraged.  She  next  gives 
the  history  of  her  journey  under  his  conduct : — 

"  Then  up  I  rose  and  made  no  more  delay, 

My  feeble  arm  about  his  arm  I  cast : 
He  went  before  and  still  did  guide  the  way, 

Though  I  was  weak  my  sp'rit  did  follow  fast. 
Through  moss  and  mires,  tlirough  ditches  deep  we  passed, 

Through  pricking  thorns,  through  water  and  through  fire: 
Through  dreadful  dens,  which  made  my  heart  agliast, 

He  bore  me  up  when  I  began  to  tire." 

After  farther  describing  herself  and  her  guide  as  climbing  high 
mountains,  passing  through  vast  deserts,  wading  through  great  waters, 
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and  wending  their  way  through  wild  woods,  in  which,  through  the 
obstruction  of  briars,  it  woukl  have  been  impossible  for  her,  without 
his  assistance,  to  have  proceeded,  sha  says, 

"  Fonvard  we  passed  on  narrow  brigs  of  tree, 

O'er  waters  great  that  hideously  did  roar ; 
There  lay  below  that  fearful  was  to  see, 

Most  ugly  beasts  that  gaped  to  devour. 
My  head  grew  light  and  troubled  wondrous  sore, 

My  heart  did  fear,  my  feet  began  to  slide ; 
But  when  I  cried,  he  heard  me  ever  more, 

And  held  me  up,  0  blessed  be  my  guide ! " 

Escaping  these  dangers,  and  exhausted  through  fatigue,  she  at 
length  thought  of  sitting  down  to  rest ;  but  he  told  her  that  she  must 
proceed  on  her  journey ;  and  accordingly,  though  w^cak,  she  rose  up  at 
his  command.  For  her  encouragement,  he  pointed  to  that  delightful 
place  after  which  she  aspired,  apparently  at  hand ;  and  looking  up  she 
behcid  the  celestial  mansion  glistening  like  burnished  gold  and  the 
brightest  silver,  with  its  stately  towers  rising  full  in  her  view.  As 
she  gazed,  the  splendour  of  the  sight  dazzled  her  eyes ;  and  in  an 
ecstacy  of  joy  she  besought  her  guide  to  conduct  her  thence  at  once, 
and  by  a  direct  course.  But  he  told  her  that  though  it  was  at  no 
great  distance,  yet  the  way  to  it  was  extremely  difiicult,  and  encourag- 
ing her  not  to  faint,  he  bade  her  cleave  fast  to  him.  Having  described 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  she  subsequently  met  with  in  the  course 
of  her  journey,  she  concludes  the  poem  with  an  explanation  of  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  dream.  The  following  is  one  of  the  con- 
cluding stanzas: — 

"  Rejoice  in  God,  let  not  your  courage  fail, 

Ye  chosen  saints  that  arc  afflicted  here : 
Though  Satan  rage,  he  never  shall  prevail, 

fight  to  the  end  and  stoutly  persevere. 
Your  God  is  true,  your  blood  is  to  liini  dear, 

Fear  not  the  way  since  Christ  is  yoiir  convoy : 
When  clouds  are  past,  the  weather  will  grow  clear, 

Ye  sow  in  tears,  but  ye  shall  reap  in  joy." 
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To  the  "Godly  Dream/'  there  is  added  a  short  poem  entitled,  "A 
Comfortable  Song,  to  the  Tune  of  '  Shall  I  let  her  go; '  "  which  ^ye 
here  subjoin : — 

"Away  !  vain  world,  bewitcher  of  my  lieart  1 
My  sorrow  shows  my  sins  make  me  to  smart : 
let  will  I  not  despair,  but  to  my  God  repair. 

He  has  mercy  aye,  therefore  will  I  pray ; 

He  has  mercy  aye,  and  loves  me, 

Though  by  liis  troubling  hand  he  proves  me. 

"  Away !  away !  too  long  thou  hast  me  snared : 
I  will  not  tyne  more  time ;  I  am  prepared. 
Thy  subtle  slight  to  flee ;  thou  hast  deceived  me, 

Though  they  sweetly  smile,  smoothly  they  beguile, 

Though  they  sweetly  smile,  suspect  them, 

The  simple  sort  they  syle,^  reject  them. 

"  Once  more  away !  shows  loath  the  world  to  leave. 
Bids  oft  away  with  her  that  holds  me  slave  : 
Loath  I  am  to  forego  that  sweet  alluring  foe, 

Since  thy  ways  are  vain,  shall  I  them  retain. 
Since  Thy  ways  are  vain,  I  quit  thee. 
Thy  pleasure  shall  no  more  delight  me. 

"  A  thousand  times  away !  ah !  stay  no  more ; 
Sweet  Christ,  me  save,  lest  subtle  sin  devour : 
Without  thy  helping  hand,  I  have  no  strength  to  stand, 
*  Lest  I  turn  aside,  let  thy  grace  me  guide : 

Lest  I  turn  aside,  draw  near  me : 
And  when  I  call  for  help,  Lord  1  hear  me.  ^ 

*'  "VMiat  shall  I  do  ?  are  all  my  pleasures  past  ?  ^ 

Shall  worldly  lusts  now  take  their  leave  at  last  ? 
Yea,  Christ  these  cartldy  toys  shall  turn  in  heavenly  joy 3, 
Let  the  world  be  gone,  I  will  love  Christ  alone. 
Let  the  world  be  gone,  I  care  not : 
Christ  is  my  love  alone,  I  fear  not." 


'  To  sile"  or  "  svle/'  Scot,  for  "  to  cover"  cr  "  to  blindfold.'' 


LADY   JANE    CAMPBELL, 

TiscouNTESs  OF  kex:m:tjiie. 

Lajjy  Ja>'e  Campeell,  Viscountess  of  KE^':^a'EE,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  religious  ladies  who  lived  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  her  name  is  well  known  to  the  religious  people  of  Scot- 
land. No  female  name  of  that  period  has  indeed  been  more  familiar 
to  them  than  hers  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Nor  is  this  owing  to  her 
having  left  behind  her  any  autobiography  or  diary  containing  a  record 
of  the  Chi'istian  graces  which  adorned  her  character,  or  of  the  re- 
markable events  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived ;  for  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  known  to  have  ever  existed.  It  is  the  letters  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford — those  wonderful  effusions  of  sanctified 
genius — which  have  immortalized  her  memory,  and  made  her  name 
familiar  to  the  pious  peasantry  of  our  land.  "Who  is  there  that  has 
read  the  beautiful  letters  addressed  to  her  by  that  eminent  man,  who 
has  not  felt  the  attractions  of  her  character?  although  it  is  only 
indirectly  that  we  can  deduce  from  them  the  elements  which  rendered 
it  so  attractive.^ 

Lady  Jane  Campbell  was  the  third  daughter  of  Archibald,  seventh 
Earl  of  Argyll,  by  his  first  wife,  Anne,  fifth  daughter  of  "VyilHam, 
sixth  Earl  of  Morton,  of  the  house  of  Loclilevin.  ^  The  precise 
date  of  her  birth  is  uncertain,  but  her  parents  were  married  before 
October,  1594;.    Descended  both  on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side 

1  Rntherford  'was  singularly  free  from  the  vice  of  flattery ;  and  this  greatly  enhances  the 
value  of  the  illustrations  of  ch;iracter  ^vhich  may  he  derived  from  his  Letters.  "I  had 
rather  commend  grace  than  gracious  persons,"  says  he,  to  Lady  Kenmure,  in  his  Dedication 
of  liis  "Trial  and  Triumph  of  Faith"  to  her ;  and  on  this  principle  he  proceeded  in  writing 
his  Letters. 

2  Douglas'  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  94-.    In  vol.  ii.  p.  274,  her  mother  is  called  Agnea. 

O 
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from  ancient  and  noble  families  of  great  distinction,  she  was  particu- 
larly honoured  in  her  paternal  ancestors,  who  were  renowned  for  the 
zeal  with  which  thej  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Her 
great  grandfather,  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  in  extreme 
old  age  espoused,  among  the  first  of  his  rank,  Protestant  principles, 
was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  who  subscribed  the  "Band,'' 
dated  Edinburgh,  3d  December,  1557,  the  first  covenant  or  engage- 
ment of  the  Scottish  Reformers  for  their  mutual  defence ;'  and  on  his 
death  bed,^  he  left  it  as  his  dying  charge  to  his  son  Ai'chibald  Lord 
Lorn,  afterwards  fifth  Earl  of  Argyll,  "  that  he  sliould  study  to  set 
forward  the  public  and  true  preaching  of  the  EvaugeU  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  suppress  all  superstition  and  idolatry  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
power."  ^  Tills  son,  who  was  the  granduncle  of  the  subject  of  tliis 
notice,  had  previously  embraced  the  Reformation  cause,  which  he 
promoted  with  aU  the  ardour  of  youthful  zeal,  and  he  too  was  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  who  subscribed  the  famous  "Band" 
to  which  allusion  has  just  now  been  made.  Of  her  mother  little  is 
known.  To  her  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling, 
inscribed  his  Aurora  in  1604,  and  he  gallantly  says  of  his  amatory 
fancies,  that  "  as  they  were  the  fruit  of  beauty,  so  shall  they  be  sacri- 
ficed as  oblations  to  beauty,"  It  may  also  be  stated  that  Park,  in 
his  edition  of  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  has  a  portrait  of 
her  mother,  taken  from  a  painting  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Mary 
Coke.*  Of  this  parent  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  in  her 
tender  years.  Her  father  married  for  his  second  wife,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1610,  in  the  parish  chui'ch  of  St.  Eotolph,  Bishopsgate, 
London,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cornwallis  of  Brome,  ancestor 


'  Knox's  History  of  tlie  Reformation  in  Scotland,  Wodrow  Society  edition,  vol.  i.  pp. 
273,  274. 

*  Re  died  towards  tlie  close  of  the  year  1558. 

*  Knox's  Histon-,  &:c,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  «  Vol.  v.  p.  PA. 
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of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  by  Lucy,  daugliter  of  John  (Ncvill)  Lord 
Latimer.  About  eight  years  after  this  maniage,  lie  went  to  Spain, 
and  having  entered  into  the  service  of  Philip  III.  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  of  that  monarch  against  the  states  of  Hollan;!. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  second  wife,  who  was  a  Papist,  he 
embraced  the  Popish  religion,  although  he  had,  for  the  best  part  of 
liis  life,  been  a  warm  and  zealous  Protestant.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1G38,  and  died  at  London  the  same  year,  aged  about  62.  ' 

Li  her  early  years  Lady  Jane  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
she  suffered  much  from  bodily  afiliction.  It  was  no  doubt  hard  to 
human  nature  to  languish  at  a  period  of  life  when  she  might  naturally 
have  looked  for  health  and  enjoyment ;  but  as  we  may  gather  from 
Mr,  Samuel  Rutherford's,  and  Mr.  Robert  M^Ward's  letters  to  her, 
this  became,  by  the  divine  blessing,  the  means  of  impressing  upon 
her  youthful  mind  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  of 
bringing  her  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  Rutherford  writing 
to  her  says,  "I  am  glad  that  ye  have  been  Acquainted  from  your 
youth  with  the  wi'estlings  of  God." — "  I  think  it  great  mercy  that 
your  Lord  from  your  youth  hath  been  hedging  in  your  outstraying 
affections,  that  they  may  not  go  a- whoring  from  himself." — ''  I  knew 
and  saw  him  [Christ]  with  you  in  the  furnace  of  affliction ;  for  there 
he  wooed  you  to  himself  and  chose  you  to  be  his."  ^  And  M'Ward, 
in  a  letter  to  her,  says,  "  He  made  you  bear  the  yoke  in  your  youth, 
and  was  it  not  in  the  wilderness  that  he  first  allured  you  and  spoke 
to  your  heart  ?  and  when  come  to  greater  age  ye  wanted  not  your 
domestic  fires  and  house  furnace."  ^    In  vouth  too  she  imbibed  that 


^  Douglas'  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  94;  and  vol.  ii.  i).  274. — Playfair*8  Britisli  Family  Antiquities, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  127,  247. 

2  Letters  of  Jlr.  Samuel  Hutlierford,  Wliyte  aud  Keimedy's  edition,  Euiaburgh,  Ibis, 
pp.  8,  45,  58. 

'^  Wodrow  MSS.  vol.  Iviii.  folio,  no.  53. 
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strong  attaclimeut  to  Presbyterian  principles,  wliich  distinguished  her 
during  the  whole  of  her  future  Life. 

This  lady  was  first  married  to  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar, 
afterwards  Yiscount  of  Kenmurc.  The  exact  date  of  this  uinon  we 
have  not  ascertained ;  but  we  find  her  mentioned  as  his  wife  early  in 
1626.  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  w^ho  had  visited  Galloway  in  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  of  that  year  upon  the  invitation  of  Sir  John 
Gordon,  informs  us  in  his  life,  that  during  the  short  period  of  his 
sojourn  in  that  district,  he  "got  acquaintance  with  Lord  Kenmure 
and  his  religious  lady."  '  Sir  John  w^as  a  man  of  accomplishment  and 
piety,  and,  like  his  lady,  a  warm  friend  to  the  Presbyterian  interest. 
As  Hosco,  the  place  of  liis  residence,  was  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Anwoth,  he  made  no  small  exertions,  and  .ultimately  with  success,  to 
effect  the  disjunction  of  that  parish  from  two  other  parishes^  with 
which  it  was  united,  and  to  get  it  erected  into  a  separate  parish, 
having  a  minister  exclusively  to  itself.  He  had  fii*st  an  eye  to  Mr. 
John  Livingstone  as  its  minister,  whom  with  that  view,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  invited  to  Galloway,  but  who,  before  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  erection  into  a  separate  parish  were  overcome,  accepted  a 
caU.  from  Torphichen.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
Anwoth  Mr.  Samuel  Kutherford;  nor  was  his  zeal  limited  to  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  an  efficient  gospel  minister  to  his  own  parish, 
the  extension  of  the  same  blessing  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  being  an  object  in  which  he  felt  the  deepest  interest.^  Lady 
Gordon  and  her  husband  were  thus  placed  under  the  ministry  of 
^Ir.  Samuel  Rutherford.  This  they  accounted  a  high  privilege,  and 
they  were  in  no  small  degree  instrumental,  both  by  the  example 


1  Select  Bio^apliies  printed  for  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  135.    Douglas  is  tliercfore 
mistaken  in  saying  in  his  Peerage,  (vol.  ii.  p.  27,)  that  their  maiTiage  took  place  in  16i28. 
«  Tliese  were  Kirkdale  and  Kivkniabreck. 
3  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  7. 
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of  a  Christian  dcportmeut,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  high  station 
ill  promoting  the  interests  of  true  religion  among  their  fellow- 
parishioners. 

From  the  beginning,  Lady  Gordon  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Rutherford's  talents  and  piety;  and,  as  the  course  of  his  ministry 
advanced,  she  appreciated  in  an  increasing  degree  liis  pastoral  diligence 
and  faithfulness.  Eutherford,  on  the  other  liand,  highly  esteemed  her 
for  the  amiableness  of  her  disposition,  the  humility  of  her  demeanour, 
and  the  sanctity  of  her  deportment,  as  well  as  for  lier  enliglitened 
and  warm  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  cause.  An  intimate 
CJiristian  friendship  was  thus  soon  formed  between  them ;  and  they 
maintained  frequent  epistolary  intercourse  on  religious  subjects  till 
tlie  death  of  Rutherford,  the  last  of  whose  letters  to  her,  dated  July 
24,  16G0,  scarcely  eight  months  before  his  own  death,  was  written 
on  his  hearing  that  her  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  was  imprisoned 
by  Charles  II.  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Many  of  his  letters  to  her 
have  been  printed,  and  are  well  known.  All  of  them  evidently  indicate 
his  conviction  that  he  was  writing  to  one  whose  attainments  in  religion 
were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  well  as  the  deep  interest  which  he  took 
in  her  spiritual  welfare  and  comfort ;  and  they  abound  in  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  numerous  tokens  of  kindness  and  generosity 
which  he  had  received  at  her  hands.  None  of  her  letters  to  him 
have  been  preserved ;  but,  from  the  allusions  to  them  in  his  letters, 
we  gather  that  they  were  characterized  by  a  strain  of  sincere  and 
humble  piety,  by  the  confidence  of  genuine  friendsliip,  the  warmth 
of  Christian  sympathy,  and  a  spirit  of  active  benevolence.  She 
complained  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  methods  adopted  by  her 
Saviour  to  teach  her,  she  was  yet  an  iU  scholar,  lamented  her  defi- 
ciencies in  the  practice  of  holiness,  and  expressed  her  fears  that 
she  had  little  grace,  but  encouraged  herself  from  the  considera- 
tion that  God's  compassions  failed  not,  although  her  service  to  him 
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luiscarried.'  In  all  her  difficulties,  doubts,  and  trials,  sbe  applied  to 
him  for  advice  and  comfort,  in  the  happy  art  of  communicating  which 
he  was  equalled  by  few.  And  such  was  the  coniidence  she  reposed  in 
his  piety,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  that  she  could  communicate  the 
state  of  her  mind  to  him  with  more  freedom  than  to  almost  any  other 
individual  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  Of  all  his  friends,  none 
took  a  deeper  interest  in  his  welfare  than  she  took.  Tender  in  her 
feelings,  she  warmly  sympathized  with  him  under  his  domestic  afflic- 
tions, under  the  loss  of  his  children  and  his  wife.^  Her  influence 
she  was  ever  ready  to  exert  in  his  behalf  when  he  was  subjected  to 
public  suffering  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting 
of  persons  in  high  places  befriending  him  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  him  and  this  excellent 
Lady.  When  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  court  of  high 
commission  in  1630,  Mr.  Alexander  ColviUe,  one  of  the  judges,  "Tor 
respect  to  your  Ladyship,''  says  Rutherford  to  her,  "  was  my  great 
friend,  and  wrote  a  most  kind  letter  to  me.  I  entreat  your  Ladyship 
to  thank  Mr.  Alexander  Colville  w^ith  two  lines  of  a  letter."  ^  When 
he  was  before  the  same  court  in  1636,  "the  Lord,"  says  he,  writing 
to  Marion  M'N aught,  "  has  brought  me  a  friend  from  the  Highlands 
of  Ai'gyll,  my  Lord  of  Lorn,*  who  has  done  as  much  as  was  within 
the  compass  of  his  power ;"  ^  an  act  of  generosity  which  he  doubtless 
owed  to  his  friendship  with  Lady  Gordon;  for  he  was  "a  poor  unknown 
stranger  to  his  Lordship."^  And  when  her  influence  was  insufficient 
to  shield  him  from  persecution,  he  could  calculate  upon  being  a  sharer 
in  her  sympathies  and  prayers,  as  his  numerous  letters  to  her  from 
Aberdeen,  when  confined  a  prisoner  there  by  the  high  commission 
court,  fully  testify.    Writing  to  her  from  his  place  of  confinement, 

J  Rutherford's  Letters,  pp.  1-23, 183,  200,  203-205.  2  iijij.  pp.  57^  55^  gy.  s  ibid.  p.  2L 
3  Brother  to  Lady  KenDiui'e,  aiid  afterwards  tlie  !XIarquis  of  Ar^'vll,  "vrho  suffered  in  1661. 
«  llutherford's  Letters,  p.  105.  « Ibid.  p.  107. 
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June  17,  1G37,  he  says,  "I  am  somewhat  encouraged  in  that  your 
Ladyship  is  not  dry  and  cold  to  Christ's  prisoner,  as  some  are."  '  And 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Cdross,  from  the  same  place  and  in  tne  same  year, 
he  thus  writes : — "  I  know  also  that  ye  are  kind  to  my  worthy  Lady 
Kenmure,  a  woman  beloved  of  the  Lord,  who  hath  been  very  mindful 
of  my  bonds.  The  Lord  give  her  and  her  child  to  find  mercy  in  the 
day  of  Christ!"  2 

Ijady  Gordon,  who  had  suffered  much  from  ill  health  in  the  previous 
part  of  her  life,  was,  in  Jidy,  1628,  visited  with  sickness.  Under 
ihis  afiliction  Hutherford  reminded  her,  that  He  who  "knew  the 
frame  and  constitution  of  her  nature,'  and  what  was  most  healthful 
for  her  soul,  held  every  cup  of  affliction  to  her  head  with  his  own 
gracious  hand;"  and  that  her  "tender-hearted  Saviour,  who  knew 
the  strength  of  her  stomach,  would  not  mix  that  cup  with  one  drachm 
weight  of  poison."^  About  the  close  of  the  same  year,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1629,  she  was  bereaved  of  an  infant  daughter.  On  this 
occasion  Rutherford  visited  her,  to  administer  Christian  comfort,  and 
afterwards  kindly  addressed  to  her  a  consolatory  letter.  Among 
other  things,  he  suggested  to  her  these  considerations,  so  finely 
expressed,  and  so  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  afflicted  spirit  of  a  mother 
under  such  a  trial- — "Ye  have  lost  a  child;  nay,  she  is  not  lost  to 
you  who  is  found  to  Christ ;  she  is  not  sent  away,  but  only  sent 
before,  like  unto  a  star,  which  going  out  of  our  sight  doth  not  die 
and  evanish,  but  shineth  in  another  hemisphere.  Ye  see  her  not,  yet 
she  doth  shine  in  another  country.  If  her  glass  was  but  a  short 
hour,  what  she  wanteth  of  time,  that  she  hath  gotten  of  eternity ; 
and  ye  have  to  rejoice  that  ye  have  now  some  plenishing  up  in  heaven. 
Show  yourself  a  Christian  by  suffering  without  murmuiiug.  Li 
patience  possess  your  soul."  * 


i  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  4C9.         ^  i^jj  p_  433.        s  jy^id  p.  5,         4  n^id,  pp.  g,  9, 10. 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1G29,  sbe  and  her  husband  removed 
from  Kosco  to  London,  where  they  intended  to  reside  for  some  time.' 
The  design  of  Sir  John  in  going  to  London  probably  was  to  prosecute 
his  views  of  worldly  honour  and  ambition.  By  right  of  his  mother, 
who  was  Lady  Isabel  Ruthven,  daughter  of  William,  first  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  he  expected  that  the  honours  of  the  house  of  Gowrie,  attainted 
for  high  treason  in  IGOO,  would  be  revived  in  his  person.  With  the 
view  of  making  this  acquisition,  he  is  said  to  have  sold  the  lands  of 
Stitehill,^  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  family,  and  to  have  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  evening  before  his  assassination  bv 
Felton,  the  purchase  price,  in  a  purse  of  gold,  as  a  bribe  to  him  to 
support  his  claims.^ 

Lady  Gordon's  change  of  residence,  brought  about  by  these  circum- 
stances, in  less  than  two  years  after  Rutherford's  induction,  was  no 
small  loss  both  to  him  and  to  his  people;  and  he  lamented  her 
departure  as  one  of  the  heaviest  trials  he  had  met  with  since  the 
Lord  had  called  him  to  the  ministry ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  I  perceive 
God  will  have  us  to  be  deprived  of  whatsoever  we  idoKze,  that  he  may 
have  his  own  room."  ^ 

Daring  her  absence,  she  and  Rutherford  maintained  a  regular 
epistolary  correspondence.     He  assured  her  how  exceedingly  he 


1  Murray,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Lord  Kenmure,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Ms  Last  and 
ITcaveuly  Speeches,  says  that  they  removed  to  Edinburgh,  but  tliis  must  be  a  mistake ;  for 
Rutherford,  bidding  Lady  Gordon  farewell  on  that  orcasion,  says  that  he  "had  small 
assiu-ance  ever  to  see  her  face  again  till  the  last  general  assembly,  where  the  whole  church- 
universal  shall  meet;"  language  wliich  he  would  not  probably  have  used  had  she  only 
removed  to  Edinburgh;  and  he  farther  says,  "Ye  are  goiug  to  a  country  where  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  in  the  gospel  shineth'not  so  clearly  as  in  this  kingdom."— Rutherford's 
Letters,  p.  10. 

2  He  was  served  heir  to  his  father  20tli  of  March,  1629,  his  father  having  died  in 
Kovember,  ]  G28. — Douglas'  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

'  Douglas'  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
*  Rutherford's  Letters,  v.  11. 
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longed  to  hear  of  her  spiritual  welfare,  and  that  it  was  liis  constant 
pi-aver  at  the  tlirone  of  grace,  that  while  "  deprived,"  as  she  then 
was,  "  of  the  comfort  of  a  lively  ministry,"  God  might  be  to  her  as  a 
little  sanctuary;  and  that  as  she  "advanced  in  years  and  stealed 
forward  insensibly  towards  eternity,  her  faith  might  grow  and  ripen 
for  the  Lord's  harvest."  ^  In  her  communications  to  him,  she  com- 
plained of  bodily  infirmity  and  weakness ;  but  Rutherford  reminds 
her  that  "  it  is  better  to  be  sick,  providmg  Christ  come  to  the  bed- 
side and  draw  by  (aside)  tlie  curtains,  and  say,  *  Courage,  I  am  thy 
salvation,'  than  to  enjoy  health,  being  lusty  and  strong,  and  never  to 
be  visited  of  God."  ^  He  also  regrets  her  absence  for  the  sake  of  the 
interests  of  religion  in  her  native  country.  "  We  would  think  it  a 
blessing,"  says  he,  "  to  our  kirk  to  see  you  here."  ^  She  and  her 
husband  appear  to  have  remained  in  England  till  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1631,  when  they  retui'ued  to  Scotland,  and  settled  at  Ken- 
raure  Castle,  a  place  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Anwoth,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  the  family.*  During 
her  stay  in  England,  notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  she 
"had  not  changed  upon  nor  wearied  of  her  sweet  master  Christ 
and  his  service;"  and  Rutherford  still  "expected  that  whatever 
she  could  do  by  word  or  deed  for  the  Lord's  friendless  Zion,  she 
would  do  it."  5 

Early  in  the  year  1633,  she  was  bereaved  of  another  daughter,  who 
died  in  infancy,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  to  her  by  Rutherford 
on  the  1st  of  April  that  year.  "  I  have  heard  also,  madam,  that  your 
child  is  removed;  but  to  have  or  want  is  best  as  He  pleaseth. 
Whether  she  be  with  you  or  in  God's  keeping,  think  it  all  one ;  nay, 
tliink  it  the  better  of  the  two  by  far  that  she  is  with  him."  ^ 


1  Rutherford's  Letter?,  pp.  17,  20,  8?.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  19,  20.  3  ibid.  p.  17. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  39, 40.  nUid.  p.  44.  e  ibid.  p.  5(5. 
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By  letters  patent,  dated  8th  May,  1G33,  licr  husband  was  created 
Viscount  of  Kennmre  and  Lord  of  Lochinvar,  the  title  descending  to 
his  heirs  male  whatever  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Gordon ;  and 
she  was  with  him  in  Edinburgh  when  he  attended  King  Charles  I.  at 
the  parliament  in  June  that  year ;  but  after  staying  only  a  few  days 
they  returned  home  to  their  country  seat,  the  Castle  of  Kenmure. 
The  reason  of  their  early  departure  was  this :  In  that  parliament 
Charles  intended  to  pass  two  acts,  the  one,  ratifying  the  acts  of  Perth 
assembly  and  other  acts  made  for  settling  and  advancing  the  estate 
of  bishops;  and  the  other,  asserting  the  king's  prerogative  to  impose 
the  surplice  and  other  Popish  apparel  upon  ministers  ?  '  Por  neither 
of  these  acts  could  Lord  Kenmure,  according  to  his  convictions  of 
duty,  give  his  vote ;  but  instead  of  attending  the  parliament,  and 
honestly  opposing  the  passing  of  these  acts,  as  others  nobly  did,  at  a 
juncture  when  the  safety  of  the  Presbyterian  cause  demanded  the 
most  decided  and  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  he 
pusillanimously  deserted  the  pai'liament,  under  pretence  of  indispo- 
sition, for  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  his  prince,  who  had 
already  elevated  him  to  the  peerage,  and  from  whom  he  expected 
additional  honours, — a  dereliction  of  duty  for  which  at  the  time,  as 
he  afterwards  declared,  he  felt  "fearful  wrestlings  of  conscience," 
and  which  caused  him  the  most  bitter  remorse  in  his  dying  moments. 
When  in  Edinburgh,  Lady  Kenmure  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  imposing  splendour  and  gaiety  of  a  court ;  but  scenes  which  have 
so  often  dazzled  and  intoxicated  others,  only  served  the  more  deeply 
to  impress  upon  her  mind,  what  she  had  long  before  learned  by  the 
teacliing  of  the  Spiiit  of  God,  the  empty  and  evanescent  nature  of  all 
the  glitter  and  pageantry  of  the  world.  "I  bless  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  Rutherford  to  her  on  her  return,  "  who  liath  brought 


S'jot's  Apolcgetical  Narration,  p.  3^iO.— Euilierford's  Letters,  p.  'lO'J. 
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you  Lome  again  to  your  country  from  that  place  where  ye  liave  seen 
with  your  eyes,  tliat  wliicli  our  Lord's  truth  taught  you  before,  to 
wit,  that  worldly  glory  is  nothing  but  a  vapour,  a  shadow,  the  foam 
of  the  water,  or  something  less  and  lighter,  even  nothing ;  and  that 
our  Lord  hath  not  without  cause  said  in  his  word,  *  The  countenance 
or  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.'  "  ^ 

Worldly  honour  and  splendour  had  however  more  attractions  for 
her  husband.  So  great  an  influence  had  they  of  late  acquired  over 
his  mind,  that  tliough  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  was  a  con- 
verted man,  yet  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  comparative  indifference 
both  as  to  personal  religion  and  tlie  public  interests  of  the  cliurch. 
Rutherford,  it  would  seem,  perceived  this,  and  with  his  characteristic 
tideiity  urges  it  upon  Lady  Kenmui'e  as  **'  a  part  of  the  truth  of  her 
profession,  to  drop  words  in  the  cars  of  her  noble  husband  continually, 
of  eternity,  judgment,  death,  hell,  heaven,  the  honourable  profession, 
the  sins  of  his  father's  house.''  "I  know,"  says  he,  "he  looketh 
homeward  and  loveth  the  truth,  but  I  pity  him  with  my  soul,  because 
of  his  many  temptations."  ^  With  this  counsel,  from  her  eminently 
religious  character,  we  need  not  doubt  that  she  would  comply. 

Iq  the  spring  of  1634  she  lost  another  daughter,  -who  had  become 
dangerously  ill  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  and  who  was 
only  about  a  year  old.^  Writing  to  Mai'ion  M'Naught,  April  25, 1634, 
Rutherford  says,  "  know  that  I  have  been  visiting  Lady  Kenmure. 
Her  child  is  with  the  Lord ;  I  entreat  you  visit  her,  and  desire  the 
goodwife  of  Barcapple  to  visit  her,  and  Knockbreck,  ^  if  you  see  him 
in  the  town.  My  lord  her  husband  is  absent,  and  I  think  she  will  be 
heavy."  And  in  a  consolatory  letter  addressed  to  herself  on  that 
occasion  he  thus  WTites :  "  I  believe  faith  will  teach  vou  to  kiss  a 


i  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  76.  '"Ibid.  p.  59.  3  Ibid.  pp.  59,  63, 

*  JSobert  Gordon  of  Knockbreck. 
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striking  Lord,  and  so  acknowledge  tlie  sovereignty  of  God  in  the 
death  of  a  child,  to  be  above  the  power  of  us  mortal  men,  who  may 
])luck  up  a  flower  in  the  bud,  and  not  be  blamed  for  it.  If  our  dear 
Lord  pluck  up  one  of  his  roses  and  pull  down  sour  and  green  fruit 
before  harvest,  who  can  challenge  liim?"  ' 

Li  tlie  autumn  of  1634:,  she  met  with  a  still  more  severe  trial  in 
the  death  of  Lord  Kenmure.  His  lordship  left  Kenmure  castle  for 
Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  August  that  year,  probably  on  business 
connected  with  the  earldom  of  Gowrie,  to  which  he  was  so  desirous 
of  being  elevated.  But  it  was  the  ordination  of  Providence  that  his 
hopes  of  this  preferment  should  never  be  realized.  After  staying 
some  days  in  Edinburgh,  he  came  home  towards  the  end  of  August 
under  much  indisposition.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  fever,  of  which, 
after  enduring  much  sulTering,  he  died  on  the  12th  of  September,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-five.  Having,  as  we  have  just  now  said,  been 
for  some  time  past  less  careful  in  cultivating  personal  piety,  and  less 
zealous  in  promoting  the  public  interests  of  the  church  than  in  former 
days,  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  want  of  preparation  for  death ; 
and  at  first  the  most  poignant  remorse  took  possession  of  his  con- 
science, causing  many  a  pang  of  anguish  and  many  a  bitter  tear  to 
flow.  Among  the  sins  which  at  that  solemn  period  came  crowding 
into  his  memory,  that  which  occasioned  him  the  greatest  agony  was 
his  deserting  the  parliament  the  preceding  year.  "  Shice  I  did  lie 
down  on  this  bed,"  said  he  to  3klr.  Andrew  Lamb,  the  bishop  of  Gal- 
loway, who  visited  him,  "  the  sin  that  lay  heaviest  on  my  soul  and 
hath  burdened  my  conscience  most,  was  my  withdi-awing  of  myself 
from  the  parliament,  and  not  giving  my  voice  for  the  truth  against 
those  thmgs  which  they  call  indifferent ;  for  in  so  doing  I  have  denied 
the  Lord  my  God."    But  by  the  judicious  counsels  of  Eutherford, 

1  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  G5. 
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who  continued  with  him  at  the  Castle,  ahnost  from  the  commencement 
of  his  illness  to  his  death,  he  was  led  to  improve  the  peace-speaking 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  thus  attaining  to  the  full  assurance  that  God  in 
his  abounding  mercy  had  pardoned  his  sins,  he  enjoyed  much  comfort 
in  passing  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  A  few 
minutes  before  its  departure,  Rutherford  engaged  in  prayer,  and  "  in 
the  time  of  that  last  prayer,  his  lordship  was  observed  joyfully  smiling, 
and  looking  up  with  glorious  looks,  as  was  observed  by  the  beholders, 
and  with  a  certain  beauty  his  visage  was  beautified,  as  beautiful  as 
ever  he  was  in  his  life.  And  the  expiry  of  his  breath,  the  ceasing  of 
the  motion  of  his  pulse  (which  the  physician  was  still  holding),  cor- 
responded exactly  with  the  Amen  of  the  prayer, — and  so  he  died 
sweetly  and  holily,  and  his  end  was  peace."  ^ 

During  the  whole  of  his  illness,  Lady  Kenmure  watched  over  him 
with  affectionate  tenderness  and  care.  Of  her  kind  and  unwearied 
attentions,  as  well  as  of  her  high  Christian  excellence,  he  was  deeply 
sensible.  "  He  gave  her,  diverse  times,  and  that  openly,  an  honoui'- 
abie  and  ample  testimony  of  holiness  and  goodness,  and  of  all  respectfiu 
kindness  to  him,  earnestly  craved  her  forgiveness  wherein  he  had 
offended  her,  desired  her  to  make  the  Lord  her  comforter,  and  observed 
that  he  was  gone  before,  and  that  it  was  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
up  or  down."  She  felt,  in  a  special  manner,  deeply  anxious  about 
the  state  of  his  soul.  When,  on.  the  first  night  of  Rutherford's  arrival 
at  Kenmure  Castle,  his  lordship  expressed  to  him  his  fears  of  death, 
and  desired  him  to  stay  with  him  and  show  him  the  marks  of  a  child 
of  God,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  you  must  be  my  second  in  this  combat ;" 
she  judiciously  observed,  "  You  must  have  Jesus  Christ  to  be  your 
second ;"  an  observation  in  which  he  cordiallv  concurred.   At  another 


1  The  Last   and  Heavenly  Speeches  and  Glorious  Departiue  of  John  Viscount  of 
Keiimnre,  by  Samuel  Kuiherford. 
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time,  when,  from  the  hopes  of  recovery,  inspired  by  the  temporary 
abating  of  the  fever,  he  became  much  less  concerned  about  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul  than  before,  it  is  particularly  mentioned  in  his  Last 
and  Heavenly  Speeches,  that  this  was  to  her  a  source  of  no  small 
distress. 

Under  this  painful  bereavement.  Lady  Kenmure  was  enabled  to 
exercise  a  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  all 
whose  dispensations  towards  her  she  believed  to  be  in  wisdom  and 
love,  a  consideration  which  proved  her  chief  support  and  surest 
consolation  under  all  her  afflictions.  In  attaining  to  this  desirable 
state  of  mind,  she  was  greatly  aided  by  Rutherford,  who,  while  he 
remained  at  the  Castle,  allayed  her  sorrow  by  his  prayers  and  counsels, 
and  who,  on  his  return  home,  still  addressing  liimself  to  the  task  of 
soothing  her  grief,  wrote  her  a  very  comforting  letter  two  days  after 
the  fatal  event.  "And,  albeit/'  says  he,  "I  must,  out  of  some 
experience,  say  the  mourning  for  the  husband  of  your  youth  be  by 
God's  own  mouth  the  heaviest  worldly  sorrow  (Joel  i.  8) ;  and  though 
this  be  the  weightiest  burden  that  ever  lay  upon  your  back,  yet  ye 
know,  (when  tlie  fields  are  emptied,  and  your  husband  now  asleep  in 
the  Lord,)  if  ye  shall  wait  upon  him  who  hideth  his  face  for  a  while, 
that  it  lieth  upon  God's  honour  and  truth  to  fill  the  field,  and  to  be  a 
husband  to  the  widow."  Speaking  of  Lord  Kenmure,  he  says, 
''Remember,  that  star  that  sinned  in  Galloway  is  now  shining  in 
another  world."  And,  in  reference  to  the  past  trials  of  her  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  present,  he  observes  : — "I  dare  say  that  God's  hammer- 
ing of  you  from  your  youth,  is  only  to  make  you  a  fair  carved  stone 
in  the  high  upper  temple  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Your  Lord  never 
thought  this  world's  vain  painted  glory  a  gift  worthy  of  you ;  and 
therefore  would  not  bestow  it  on  you,  because  he  is  to  present  you 
with  a  better  portion.  I  am  now  expecting  to  see,  and  that  with  joy 
and  comfort,  that  which  I  hoped  of  you  since  I  knew  you  fully;  even 
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that  ye  have  laid  such  strength  upon  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  that  ye 
defy  troubles,  and  that  your  soul  is  a  castle  that  may  be  besieged,  Ijut 
cannot  be  taken.  What  have  ye  to  do  here?  This  world  never 
looked  like  a  friend  upon  you.  Ye  owe  it  little  love.  It  looked  ever 
sourlike  upon  you."  ^  In  another  letter  he  thus  writes,  in  reference 
to  the  same  subject :— "  In  this  late  visitation  that  hath  befallen  your 
ladyship,  ye  have  seen  God's  love  and  care  in  such  a  measure  that  I 
thought  our  Lord  broke  the  sharp  point  off  the  cross,  and  made  us 
and  your  ladyship  see  Christ  take  possession  and  infeftment  upon 
earth  of  him  who  is  now  reigning  and  triumphing  with  the  hundred 
forty  and  four  thousand  who  stand  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion."  ^ 
Under  this  bereavement,  she  had  the  kind  condolence  of  "many 
honourable  friends  and  worthy  professors."  ^ 

To  this  nobleman,  besides  the  three  daughters,  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  died  in  infancy,  she  had  a  son,  John,  second  Yiscount 
of  Kenmure,  who  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  his  large  estates  in 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  17th  March,  1635,  and  whose  testa- 
mentary tutors  were  xirchibald.  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and  William, 
Earl  of  Morton.^  This  son  was  born  after  his  father's  death,  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1634,  or  early  in  the  year  1635  ;  ^  and  died  in 
infancy  in  August,  1639,  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  some  months. 
He  had  long  before  been  in  so  delicate  health,  as  to  excite  tlie 
apprehensions  of  his  mother,  whose  maternal  solicitudes  were  all 
concentrated  in  her  tender  watchfulness  over  her  infant  boy.     His 


1  Kutlierford's  Letters,  pp.  68,  69.  a  i],id.  p.  7-3.  s  Ibid.  p.  73. 

4  Douglas'  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.  Besides  these  cliildi-en,  it  is  not  unlikely  she  had  some 
others  who  also  died  in  infancy.  Rutherford,  writing  to  her  in  1634,  says,  that  the  Lord 
liad  taken  away  from  her  many  children. — Hutherford's  Letters,  p.  78. 

5  In  one  of  Rutherford's  Letters  to  her,  dated  Nov.  29, 1634,  obvious  allusions  are  made 
to  her  being  near  the  time  of  her  confinement,  and  tbe  child  born  was  evidently  this  son ; 
for  Rutherford  reminds  her,  after  his  death,  that  she  had  got  a  four  years'  loan  of  him. 
He  would  be  some  months  more  than  four  years  of  age. 
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deatli  therefore  could  uot  be  said  to  have  come  unexpected,  nor  could 
she  be  altogether  unprepared  for  the  stroke.  But  still  the  removal 
of  this  much  loved  and  caressed  child,  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on 
the  affectionate  mother's  heart.  He  was  her  only  son  and  her  only 
remaining  child,  the  heir  of  his  father's  wealth  and  honours,  and  by 
his  death  the  honours  and  estates  of  the  noble  house  of  Kenmure 
would  pass  into  another  family.  All  these  circumstances  would 
naturally  intwine  her  affections  around  him,  and  increase  the  pangs 
of  maternal  agony  when  he  was  taken  from  her  and  laid  in  the  grave. 
"I  confess,"  writes  Eutherfordto  her,  "it  seemed  strange  to  me  that 
your  Lord  should  have  done  that  which  seemed  to  ding  out  the 
bottom  of  your  worldly  comforts ;  but  we  see  not  the  ground  of  the 
Almighty's  sovereignty ;  '  he  goeth  by  on  our  right  hand,  and  on  our 
left  hand,  and  we  see  him  not.'  We  see  but  pieces  of  the  broken 
links  of  the  chains  of  his  providence ;  and  he  coggeth  the  wheels  of 
his  own  providence  that  we  see  not.  Oh,  let  the  Eormer  work  his 
own  clay  into  what  frame  he  pleaseth !  '  Shall  any  teach  the  Almighty 
knowledge  ?'  If  he  pursue  the  dry  stubble,  who  dare  say,  '  What 
doest  thou?'  Do  not  wonder  to  see  the  Judge  of  the  world  weave 
into  one  web  your  mercies  and  the  judgments  of  the  house  of  Kenmure. 
He  can  make  one  web  of  contraries."  '  God,  however,  does  nothing 
without  wise  and  holy  reasons,  and  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his 
people  is  an  end  of  which  he  never  loses  sight  in  all  the  trials  with 
which  he  visits  them.  "But,"  adds  Butherford  in  the  same  letter, 
"my  weak  advice,  with  reverence  and  correction,  were  for  you,  dear 
and  worthy  lady,  to  see  how  far  mortification  goeth  on,  and  what  scum 

the  Lord's  fire  casteth  out  of  you I  do  not  say,  that  heavier 

afllictions  prophesy  heavier  guiltiness ;  a  cross  is  often  but  a  false 
prophet  in  this  kind ;  but  I  am  sure  that  our  Lord  would  have  the 

1  PkUtlierford's  Letters,  p.  578. 
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tin  and  the  bastard  metal  in  you  removed;  lest  the  Lord  say,  'ITie 
bellows  are  biunt,  the  lead  is  consumed  in  the  fire,  the  Founder 
melteth  in  vain,' "  (Jer.  vi.  20.)  And  in  the  conclusion,  he  thus 
counsels  her,  "It  is  a  Christian  art  to  comfort  yourself  in  the 
Lord;  to  say,  *I  was  obliged  to  render  back  again  this  child 
to  the  Giver;  and  if  I  have  had  four  years'  loan  of  him,  and 
Christ  eternity's  possession  of  him,  the  Lord  hath  kept  condition 
with  me.' " 

Lady  Kenmure,  on  the  21st  of  September,  164:0,  nearly  a  year  after 
the  death  of  her  son,  married  for  her  second  husband  the  Honourable 
Sir  Hemy  Montgomery  of  GiiTen,  second  son  of  Alexander,  sixth 
Eaid  of  Eglmton.  This  new  relation  proved  a  source  of  happiness  to 
both.  Sir  Henry  was  an  excellent  man.  His  sentiments  on  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  questions  corresponded  with  her  own ;  and  he  is 
described  as  an  "  active  and  faithf d  friend  of  the  Lord's  kirk."  ^  But 
the  union,  which  was  without  issue,  did  not  last  long ;  she  was  soon 
left  a  widow  a  second  time ;  in  which  state  she  lived  till  a  very 
venerable  age.  The  exact  time  of  Sir  Henry's  death  we  have  not 
discovered.  Eutherford  addressed  a  letter  to  her  on  that  occasion, 
from  St.  Andrews,  but  it  wants  the  date  of  the  year.  ^  Though  by 
this  second  marriage  she  became  Lady  Montgomery,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  stiU  to  designate  her  "  Lady  Kenmure,"  as  this  is  the 
name  by  which  she  is  most  generally  known. 

Subsequently  to  this,  Rutherford's  letters  to  her  fui'nish  few  addi- 
tional facts  respecting  her  history.  They  contain  repeated  allusions 
to  her  bodily  infirmities ;  and  from  their  tone,  it  is  manifest  that  she 
had  attained  to  much  maturity  in  grace,  and  that  "  aU  the  sad  losses, 
trials,  sicknesses,  infirmities,  griefs,  heaviness,  and  inconstancy  of  the 
creature,"  had  been  ripening  her  for  heaven.    There  is  also  evidence 


'  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  623.  2  n,:a.  p.  g23. 
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that  she  continued  steadfast  in  the  principles  of  the  second  reforma- 
tion, and  adhered  in  her  judgment  to  the  Presbyterian  party  called 
the  Protesters,  regarding  the  policy  of  the  Ilesolutioners,  what  it 
really  was,  as  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  of  which,  if  she  did  not  enter  into  it,  she  cordially 
approved.  "  I  am  glad,"  says  Ilutlierford,  writing  to  her  from  Glas- 
gow, Sept.  '23,  1651,  "that  your  breath  servetli  you  to  run  to  the 
end,  in  the  same  condition  and  way  wherein  ye  have  walked  these 
twenty  years  past.  Tlie  Lord,  it  is  true,  hath  stained  the  pride  of 
all  our  glory,  and  now,  last  of  aU,  the  sun  hath  gone  down  upon  many 
of  the  prophets.  ...  I  hear  that  your  ladyship  hath  the  same 
esteem  of  the  despised  cause  and  covenant  of  our  Lord  that  ye  had 
before.     Madam,  hold  you  there."  ^ 

Much  would  it  have  gratified  both  these  eminent  saints  to  have 
lived  to  see  "  the  despised  cause  and  covenant  of  the  Lord"  honoured 
and  prospering  in  the  land ;  but  this  neither  of  them  was  privileged 
to  witness.  Writing  to  her  in  the  autumn  of  1659,  Rutherford  tells 
her  of  the  satisfaction  it  would  afford  him  should  God  be  pleased  to 
lengthen  out  more  time  to  her,  that  she  might,  before  her  eyes  were 
shut,  "see  more  of  the  work  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  in  reviving 
a  swooning  and  crushed  land  and  church."  -  More  time  was  indeed 
lengthened  out  to  her,  but  it  was  to  see,  not  the  work  of  God  in 
reviving  the  church,  but  the  work  of  man  in  laying  it  waste,  and  in 
persecuting  even  to  the  death  its  ministers  and  members.  Her  highly 
esteemed  correspondent  was  removed  by  death  on  the  eve  of  these 
calamities,  having  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1661,  just  in  time  to 
escape  being  put  to  an  ignominions  death  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
ITe  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  She  survived  him  above 
eleven  years,  witness-iug  the  desolations  of  tlie  chiu'ch,  and  though 


1  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  679.  ^  jiji^.  p.  695. 
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personally  preserved  from  the  fury  of  persecution,  she  suffered  bitterly 
in  some  of  her  nearest  relations. 

After  Eutherford  was  laid  in  the  dust,  she  cherished  his  memory 
with  affectionate  veneration,  and  in  token  of  her  remembrance,  libe- 
rally extended  her  beneficence  and  kindness  to  his  widow  and  only 
surviving  daughter.  This  we  find  adverted  to  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  by  Mr.  Robert  M'Ward,  from  Rotterdam,  October  2,  but 
without  the  date  of  the  year.  "  Madam,"  says  he,  "  Mrs.  Rutherford 
gives  me  often  an  account  of  the  singular  testimonies  which  she 
meets  with  of  your  ladyship's  affection  to  her  and  her  daughter.  If 
I  could  (though  I  had  never  had  those  personal  obligations  to  your 
ladyship  which  I  have,  and  under  which  I  must  die  undischarged,)  I 
would  look  on  myself  as  obliged  upon  this  account  to  pray  that  God 
may  remember  and  reward  your  labour  of  love  shown  to  the  dead  and 
continued  to  the  living."  *  The  letters  Rutherford  had  written  to 
her  she  carefully  preserved ;  and  when,  after  his  death,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  collection  of  his  letters  was  resolved  upon,  very  desirous 
that  those  of  them  in  her  possession  should  be  included  in  the  volume, 
she  transmitted  them  to  Holland,  to  ]Mr.  M'Ward,  under  whose  super- 
intendence the  work  was  published  at  Rotterdam,  in  1664;.  ^Yhen  it 
was  published,  M^lYard  sent  to  her  a  copy  in  common  binding,  and 
some  time  after  a  copy  bound  in  morocco,  which,  however,  never 
reached  her ;  on  learning  which,  he  sent  her  another  copy  in  the  same 
binding.  ^ 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  a  deep  wound  was  inflicted 
on  the  heart  of  Lady  Kenmure  by  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the 
government  treated  her  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  who,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  at  Whitehall,  whither  he  had  proceeded  from 
Scotland  to  offer  his  respectful  congratulations  to  his  Majesty,  was 

» Wodrow,  MSS.  vol.  Iviii.  folio,  no.  52.  2  ji^ij  ^^i^^y^  ^q  53^ 
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by  liis  orders  thrown  into  the  Tower  of  London,  and  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  before  the  Scottisli  Parliament,  by  which  he  was 
condemned  to  be  beheaded.'  Daring  the  course  of  these  proceedings, 
and  subsequently  to  them,  she  received  kind  letters  of  condolence 
from  several  of  her  friends.  Hutherford,  on  hearing  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  her  brother  in  the  Tower,  wrote  to  her  from  St.  Andrews, 
July  24,  IGGO,  saying,  among  other  things,  "It  is  not  my  part  to  be 
unmindful  of  you.  Be  not  afflicted  for  your  brother,  tlie  Marquis  of 
Argyll.  As  to  the  main,  in  my  weak  appreliension,  the  seed  of  God 
being  in  him,  and  love  to  the  people  of  God  and  his  cause,  it  shall  be 
well."  ^  After  the  execution  of  this  nobleman,  Mr  llobert  M'Ward,  ^ 

1  The  circumstances  connected  witli  the  apprehension,  trial,  and  execution  of  the  Marquis 
are  more  fully  detailed  in  the  Sketch  of  the  Marchioness  of  Argyll's  Life,  which  follows. 
In  those  days  it  would  appear  that,  hke  astrologers,  who  professed  to  foretell  the  fortunes 
of  men  from  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  and  the  influence  of  the  stars,  plu'siognomists,  with 
equal  absurdity,  pretended  to  read  men's  future  destiny  in  their  countenances.  The 
follo^ving  instance  of  this  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the  foohsh  superstition  which, 
at  that  period,  existed  in  the  best  educated  and  most  enhghtened  circles  of  society : — 
"Alexander  Colville,  justice  depute,  an  old  servant  of  the  house,  told  me  that  my  Lady 
Kenraure,  a  gracious  lady,  my  lord's  (^larquis  of  Argyll's)  sister,  from  some  little  skill  of 
physiognomy,  which  Mr.  Alexander  had  taught  her,  had  told  him  some  years  ago  that  her 
brother  would  die  in  blood." — Bailiie's  Letters,  quoted  in  Kirkton's  History,  p.  107. 

2  Rutherford's  Letters,  p.  707. 

3  Mr.  llobert  M'Ward,  whose  name  has  frequently  occurred  before,  became  minister  of 
the  Outer  High  Church,  Glasgow,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Andi-ew  Gray,  who  died  in 
Tebruary,  1656.  He,  and  Mr.  John  Baird,  who  became  minister  of  Paisley,  when  studying 
at  the  college  of  St.  Andi-ews,  were  reckoned  the  two  best  scholars  in  all  the  college  j  and 
he  maintained,  through  life,  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  talent  as  well  as  of  piety.  ])istin- 
guished  for  the  highly  oratorical  style  of  his  pulpit  com])0^itions,  on  which  he  bestowed 
much  labour,  he  was  very  popular.  Eef erring  to  his  ornate  style,  a  friend  observed  that 
he  was  "a  brave  busking  preacher;"  and,  on  one  occasion,  ^Mr.  James  Rowat,  minister  of 
Kilmarnock,  said  to  him,  "  God  forgive  you,  brother,  that  darkens  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  by  your  oratory."  M'Ward  was  a  zealous  Presb\i:erian,  and  strongly  opposed 
to  the  public  Resolutions.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  did  not  long  escape 
persecution  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Incurring  the  resentment  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  freedom  and  fidehty  with  which  he  expressed  his  sentiments,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Glasgow,  from  Amos  iii.  2,  in  February,  1661,  he  was  brought  before  the 
Parliaaicnt  on  the  6th  of  June  that  yearj  and,  on  the  oth  or  6th  of  July,  they  passed 
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Oil  Lis  arrival  in  Holland,  wrote  to  her  a  letter,  in  which,  besides 
expressing  his  eordial  sympathy  with  lier  under  this  trial,  he  directs 
and  encourages  her,  in  reference  to  those  dark  times  whieli  had  then 
come  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  those  still 
darker  days  which  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  After  adverting  to  the 
many  personal  and  domestic  afflictions  she  had  suffered,  he  adds, 
"And  now,  madam,  it  is  apparent  what  the  Lord  hath  been  designing 
and  doing  about  you  in  dealing  so  witli  you ;  for,  besides  tliat  he  hath 
been  thereby  making  your  ladyship  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light ;  besides  this,  I  say,  whicli  is  common  to  your 
ladyship  with  all  saints,  he  seems  to  have  had  this  peculiar  aim,  to  fit 
you  for  a  piece  of  hard  service ;  and  so  your  ladyship,  after  these 
more  private  and  personal  conflicts  seemed  to  be  over,  or  were  for- 
gotten, hath  had  the  honour  amongst  the  first  to  be  brought  upon 
the  stage,  though  not  in  your  own  person,  yet  in  your  honourable 
and  deservedly  dear  relations,  there  to  act  a  part  very  Uiipleasant  to 
flesh  and  blood,  even  to  see  those  who  were  to  your  ladyship  as  your- 
self slain  (I  may  say  it,  and  it  is  known  to  be  true  upon  the  matter,) 
for  the  word  of  God  and  their  testimony  which  they  held.  Thus  he 
Lath  not  liid  sorrow  from  your  eyes,  and  yet  there  is  such  a  sweet 
mixture  in  the  bitter  cup  as  no  doubt  gives  it  so  delectable  and  plea- 
sant a  relish  thci  it  is  sweet  in  the  belly,  though,  not  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  Yea,  he  hath  left  your  ladyship  still  upon  the  stage  (after  that 
Vv'orthy  hath  been  honourably  dismissed  and  taken  off  with  the  appro- 
bation of 'Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,'  leaving  his  name 


sentence  of  banishment  upon  him,  but  allowed  him  to  remain  six  months  in  the  nation. 
llemo\ing  to  Holland,  he  Ijecame  minister  of  the  Scottish  congregation  in  Rotterdam, 
where,  with  some  temporaiy  interruptions,  he  continued  to  labour  with  diligence  and 
success  until  his  death,  which  took  place  about  the  year  1681  or  1682.  He  was  married 
to  the  widowr  of  Mr.  Jolin  Graham,  Provost  of  Glasgow.— Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  iii. 
p.5i. 
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for  a  blessiug  to  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  and  having  given  a  noble 
example  of  suffering  with  joyfulness,  and  of  resisting  unto  blood, 
striving  against  sin ;  a  niercj  whicli  few  are  like  to  find  in  this  gene- 
ration, wherein  there  is  so  strong  a  propension  amongst  all  sorts  to 
wrong  the  cause  and  wound  their  conscience  before  they  endanger 
their  persons,)  I  say,  your  ladyship  is  left  still  upon  the  stage,  not 
only  to  act  patience,  and  let  it  have  its  perfect  work  as  to  what  is 
past,  and  give  the  world  a  proof  that  the  grace  of  God  can  make  a 
person  endure  as  one  whom  affliction  cannot  make  miserable,  whereas 
one  void  of  such  a  supporting  principle,  would  in  that  case  caiTy  as 
if  they  thought  they  lived  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  see  themselves 
miserable ;  but  that  you  may  act  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints 
as  to  what  is  present,  and  in  regard  to  what  is  approaching,  arming 
yourself  with  Christian  courage  and  resolution  how  to  carry  when  ye 
shall  see  grief  added  to  your  sorrow,  while  ye  behold  that  beautiful 
house  wherein  our  fathers  and  we  worshipped  thrown  down,  and 
nothing  left  of  all  that<  goodly  fabric  but  some  dark  vestiges,  to  be 
wept  over  by  them  that  take  pleasure  in  the  stones,  and  favour  the 
dust  of  Zion.  This  calls  your  ladjship  some  way  to  forget  the  decay 
and  (in  the  world's  account,  wherein  things  get  not  their  right  names,) 
disgrace  of  your  ever  honourable  family  and  father's  house,  but  now 
more  honourable  than  ever,  that  ye  may  remember  to  weep  with  Zion, 
and  lament  because  the  glory  is  departed.  0  the  sad  days  that  your 
ladyship  is  like  to  see  if  He  do  not  shut  your  eyes  in  death,  and 
receive  you  in  amongst  the  company  of  them  who  have  come  out  of 
great  tribulation,  and  can  weep  no  more  because  they  see  God !  As 
for  your  ladyship's  through-bearing  in  this  backsliding  time,  trust 
him  with  that,  who  hath  everlasting  arms  underneath  you  to  bear 
you  up  when  ye  have  no  legs  to  walk.  Hitherto  hath  he  helped,  and 
he  will  not  lose  the  glory  of  what  he  hath  done  by  leaving  you  now 
to  faint  and  fall  ofP.    He  will  not  give  over  guiding  you  by  his  counsel 
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till  lie  Lave  brouglit  you  to  glory,  and  put  you  beyond  hazard  of  niis- 
giiiding  yourself."  ' 

Another  of  her  relatives  wlio  sulTercd  from  the  iniquity  of  the 
times  was  Lord  Lorn,  the  eldest  son  of  her  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll.  Lorn,  naturally  indignant  at  the  cruel  treatment  Avhich  his 
father  and  family  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  gave 
free  expression  to  his  sentiments  in  a  confidential  letter  he  sent  to  his 
friend  Lord  DnlTas.  This  letter  being  intercepted  and  carried  to 
Middleton,  that  unprincipled  statesman  resolved  to  make  it  the 
foundation  of  a  capital  charge  against  him.  Disappointed  in  his  hope 
of  obtaining  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  which  through  the 
intercession  of  Lauderdale  was  gifted  to  Lord  Lorn,  who  had  married 
Ijauderdale's  lady's  niece,  Middleton  thought  he  had  now  found  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  getting  into  his  rapacious  grasp  the  spoils 
of  the  Argyll  family.  Accordhigly,  he  laid  the  letter  before  the 
estates  of  Parliament,  which  voted  it  treasonable,  and  sent  informa- 
tion to  his  Majesty,  with  a  desire  that  Lorn,  who  was  then  in 
London,  should  be  secured  and  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  stand  trial 
before  the  Parliament.  Lorn  was  ordered  to  return  to  Scotland, 
though,  at  the  intercession  of  Lauderdale,  who  personally  became  bail 
for  his  appearance,  he  was  not  sent  down  as  a  prisoner ;  and  arriving 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of  July,  1662,  he  was  immediately  charged 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day;  which 
he  did.  That  same  night  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Castle, 
and  on  the  26th  of  August  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and  his 
lands,  goods,  and  estate  forfeited,  for  treasonable  speeches  and  writ- 
ings against  the  Parliament ;  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
being  remitted  to  the  king.  He  lay  in  prison  in  the  Castle  tiU 
Middleton's  fall,  when  he  was  liberated,  in  June  1663,  and  was  soon 

I  Wodi'ow  MSS.,  voL  Iviii  folio,  no.  53. 
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after  restored  to  liis  grandfather's  estate,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Argyll.*  During  the  time  of  Lom's  imprisonment,  M'Ward  wrote  to 
Lady  Kenmure  a  letter,  in  wliich,  among  other  things,  he  particularly 
animadverts  upon  this  additional  instance  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
exercised  towards  the  uoblc  house  of  Argyll.  The  portion  of  it 
relating  to  Lom's  imprisonment  may  be  quoted,  as,  besides  contain- 
ing a  vindication  of  the  prisoner's  father,  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and 
describing  the  true  character  of  the  proceedings  of  that  unprincipled 
government,  it  illustrates  the  pious  and  patriotic  spirit  of  this  noble 
lady.  "The  men,"  says  he,  "who  have  sold  themselves  to  work 
vrickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  liave  stretched  forth  their  hand 
against  your  ladyship's  honourable  and  trulj  noble  family.  They 
made  tliat  worthy  whose  name  is  savoury  amongst  his  people,  the 
butt  of  their  malice,  and  as  if  that  had  not  been  enough,  they  per> 
sccute  with  deadly  malice  his  honourable  and  hopeful  posterity,  that 
their  name  may  be  no  more  in  remembrance.  But  have  they  slain 
and  also  taken  possession  ?  and  will  he  not  bring  evil  upon  them  and 
their  posterity  for  this,  and  for  the  provocation  wherewith  they  have 
provoked  him  to  anger  and  made  Israel  to  sin  ?  But  what  wonder 
that  they  have  stretched  forth  their  hand  against  his  worthies,  who 
have  been  honoured  to  be  singularly  useful  and  instrumental  in  his 
v/ork,  when  it  is  come  to  this,  that  in  a  land  solemnly  sworn  away  to 
God,  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  so  much  left  him,  even  by  law,  as 
whereupon  to  lay  his  head,  except  it  be  upon  a  cold  stone  in  a  prison! 
TVe  have  laws  now  framed  by  the  throne  of  iniquity  and  in  force,  and 
by  these  laws  he  must  die  or  be  driven  away.  The  men  who  have 
taken  first  the  life  and  then  the  lands  of  him  wliom  God  hath  taken 
off  the  stage  with  so  much  true  honour;  they  have  spoiled  Christ 


*  Wodrow*s  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  297,  3&3;  Aikman's  History,  vol  iv.  p.  500;  Row's  Life 
of  Robert  Blair,  p.  4^9. 
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also  of  liis  prerogative,  and  saj,  by  what  llicv  do,  This  man  sliall  not 
reign  over  us,  wc  have  no  king  but  Cscsar;'  and  his  people  of  their 
privilege,  saying  to  thcni,  *  Bow  down  that  wc  may  go  over  you.'  I 
believe,  while  your  ladyship  remembers  these  last,  ye  forget  the  first: 
however,  your  ladyship,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  honourable  relations, 
may  be  confident  and  comforted  in  the  hope  of  it,  when  he  comes  to 
count  with  these  men  and  cause  them  answer  for  that  Isese-majesty 
whereof  they  are  guilty  against  God,  he  will  make  inquisition  for 
blood,  yea,  tliat  blood,  and  make  them  sensible  how  sadly  he  resents 
the  injuries  done  to  that  house,  and  will,  if  ever  he  build  up  Zion 
and  appear  in  his  glory  in  the  land,  (as  I  desire  to  believe  he  will,) 
restore  the  honour  of  that  family  with  such  a  considerable  overplus 
of  splendour,  as  shall  make  them  who  see  it  say,  '  Yerily,  there  is  a 
reward  for  the  righteous ;  verily,  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth.'  But,  madam,  I  know,  since  God  hath  learned  you  to  prefer 
Jerusalem  to  your  chief  joy,  (a  rare  mercy  amidst  a  generation  who 
are  crying,  'Ease  it,  rase  it,  even  to  the  foundation,')  that  ye  forget 
to  sorrow  for  your  father's  house,  and  weep  when  ye  remember 
Zion ;  it  no  doubt  makes  your  sighing  come  before  ye  eat  to  see  the 
ruins  of  tbat  so  lately  beautiful  fabric  wherein  ye,  with  the  rest  of 
his  people,  worshipped.  "^Ylio  can  be  but  sad  that  hath  the  heart 
of  a  child  to  consider  how  the  sonars  of  the  sanctuarv  are  turned 

o  • 

hito  howling  ?"  * 

From  the  allusion  in  the  last  sentence  quoted,  the  reader  will 
perceive  tliat,  at  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  had  been  overthrown.  Charles  II.  had 
got  it  into  his  head  that  Presbytery  w^as  not  a  religion  for  a  gentle- 
man,— an  opinion  of  which  the  foundation  no  doubt  was,  what  a 
young  monarch  of  licentious  morals  could  not  easily  brook,  the  strict 


1  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  h-iii,,  folio,  no.  59. 
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surveillance  wliicli  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  exercised  over  the 
manners  of  all  her  members  without  respect  of  persons; — and  no 
sooner  was  he  restored  to  his  throne  than  he  and  the  base  men 
selected  by  him  for  his  counsellors,  were  determined  not  to  suffer 
the  offence  and  reproach  of  such  an  iH-bred  religion  to  remain  in  the 
land,  no,  not  even  in  the  form  of  a  dissenting  body.  Kor  was  it  by 
gradual  encroachments  that  they  resolved  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church.  Too  impatient  to  wait  the 
operation  of  slow  and  insidious  measures,  they  proceeded  openly, 
summarily,  and  by  violence.  Such,  ministers  as  did  not  conform 
against  a  certain  day  were  to  be  unceremoniously  ejected.  Ko  soft 
words  were  to  be  employed,  no  gentle  acts  of  persuasion  were  to  be 
resorted  to  with  the  view  of  bringing  them  to  submission.  The  law, 
with  its  severe  penalties,  which  were  deemed  a  sufficient  argument, 
was  promulgated,  and,  stem  and  unbending,  it  was  to  take  its 
course  on  all  the  disobedient.  The  majority  of  the  ministers  con- 
formed, though  tliey  had  sworn  against  prelacy ;  but  a  noble  army 
of  nearly  four  liundred  of  them  refused  compliance,  preferring  to 
suffer  rather  than  to  part  with  their  integrity.  They  were  in 
consequence  driven  from  their  people,  who  were  thus  deprived  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  who  mourned  the  loss  of  their 
faithful  pastors  as  a  family  bereavement. 

To  tliis  calamitous  state  of  things  M'^ard,  in  the  same  letter, 
proceeds  to  advert  more  particularly.  He  dweUs  upon  the  sorrow 
which  he  knew  Lady  Ker.mure  felt  because  her  ear  did  not  hear  the 
joyful  sound,  nor  her  eyes  see  her  teachers,  and  that  she  was  not 
now  made  glad  in  the  sanctuary,  as  in  former  days,  when  she  had 
been  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  God's  house,  and  made 
to  drink  with  delight  of  the  rivers  of  his  pleasure,  his  banner  over 
her  being  love.  *'  You  have  now  known  of  a  long  time,"  says  he, 
"  what  it  is  to  Uve  and  almost  languish  in  a  dry  and  thii'sty  land 
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where  no  water  is,  wlicrc  all  the  streams  of  creature  contentments 
Lave  been  dried  up,  and  diverted  by  the  scorching  heat  of  fiery 
trials.  Eut  this,  I  know,  is  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  all,  that  the 
streams  of  the  sanctuary  which  did  refresh  the  city  of  God  are  diicd 
up,  and  that  these  ordmances  of  life  in  the  use  whereof  God  doth 
ordinarily  set  forth  and  impart  much  of  liis  loving  kindness,  which  is 
better  than  life,  are  taken  away  from  you."  And  he  concludes  by 
observing  that,  "thougti  he  knew  it  to  be  grieving  to  her  to  see 
the  faithful  feeders  put  from  their  work,  and  God's  house  of  prayer 
turned  into  a  den  of  thieves,  who  come  not  in  by  the  door,  and  how 
the  valley  of  vision  was  become  a  dungeon  of  Egyptian  darkness," 
yet  that  it  would  comfort  lier  in  a  great  measure,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  happened,  if  she  saw  "the  ministers  of  the  Lord  zealous 
and  carrying  like  men  of  understanding  who  knew  the  times  and 
what  Israel  ought  to  do,  and  not  as  asses  crouching  between  the 
burdens.""  * 

In  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  ministers  ejected  from  their 
charges  for  nonconformity,  Lady  Kenmure  took  a  deep  interest, 
being  w^armly  attached  to  the  cause  in  which  they  suitered.  Their 
integrity  and  conscientiousness  in  renouncing  their  livings  rather 
than  do  violence  to  their  conscience,  excited  both  her  approval  and 
admiration;  and  if  she  could  not  restore  them  to  the  places  from 
which  they  were  extruded,  she  was  willing,  according  to  her  ability, 
to  mitigate  the  privations  and  hardships  of  their  lot.  After  the 
death  of  her  son.  Lord  Yiscount  Kenmure,  and  of  her  second 
husband,  the  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  of  Giffen,  her 
pecuniary  means  were  indeed  much  reduced,  but  having  devoted 
herself  and  her  all  to  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  her,  she  was  liberal 
in  communicating  even  beyond  her  ability  to  the  necessities  of  the 


*  Wodrow  MSS.,  voL  hiii.,  folio,  aa  59. 
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suffering  Presbyterian  ministers ;  and  these  acts  of  l}enevolenee  and 
generosity,  which,  she  felt  to  be  sacred  duties,  sLe  performed  with  a 
readiness  and  an  alacrity  corresponding  to  the  deep  sei-se  she  had  of 
a  Saviour's  love.  !Mr.  Eobert  M'Ward,  among  others,  was  a  sharer 
of  her  bounty.  She  frequently  sent  remittances  to  him  in  his  straits 
when  he  was  in  Holland,  of  which  he  makes  grateful  mention  in  most 
cf  his  letters  to  her,  as  well  as  refers  to  her  profuse  beneficence 
towards  others  who  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  who  were 
in  needy  circumstances.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  her,  without  datC; 
but  which,  as  aj^pears  from  internal  evidence,  was  written  sub- 
sequently to  the  martyrdom  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and  from 
Holland,  after  apologizing  for  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  her,  he 
says,  "It  flows  from  an  affectionate  respect  which  your  ladyship's 
undeserved  kindness  and  bounty  towards  me  in  my  strait  (whereof  I 
hope  to  cease  to  be  sensible  and  cease  to  be  together),  hath  made  a 
debt  which  I  can  never  forbear  to  acknowledge  (though  I  am  not  in 
case  to  requite  it)  without  the  imputation  of  baseness  and  in- 
gratitude." ^  In  another  letter  to  her  from  Ectterdam,  in  16G8,  he 
writes,  "Your  ladysliip  hath  put  me  oft  to  seek  what  to  say,  but 
never  more  than  by  your  last.  I  am  ti-uly  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
express  myself  about  it ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  madam,  that  it  was  a 
trouble  to  me  to  think  how  prodigal  ye  have  been  towai'ds  me  at  such 
a  time.  TThen  I  know  well  what  the  riches  of  your  liberaHty  are 
to  others,  and  how  much  they  who  should  give  you  what  God  hath 
made  your  own  pinch  you  in  withholding  what  they  ought  to  give, 
what  shall  I  say?  but  I  see  I  must  be  among  the  rest,  and  with  the 
first  of  them,  who  bear  record  of  your  doing  even  beyond  power; 
and  to  make  it  appear  that  ye  have,  in  the  first  place,  given  youi- 
cwnself  unto  the  Lord,  ye  give,  in  the  second  place,  yourself  and 


*  Wcdrow  MSS ,  vol.  Iviii.,  folio,  no.  53. 
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wliatcver  God  hath  given  you,  to  those  whom  je  suppose  to  have 
given  themselves  to  God.  Madam,  when  I  can  neither  requite  these 
high  favours  nor  deserve  them,  I  desire  to  have  a  complacency  iu 
the  thoughts  of  what  a  rich  reward  abides  you  from  him  who  is 
faithful  and  will  never  forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love  showed 
towards  his  name.  If  he  will  not  forget  a  cup  of  cold  water,  which 
is  given  by  the  hand  of  him  who  boiled  it  before  he  gave  it,  in  the 
fire  of  love  to  God  which  burns  in  his  bosom,  how  much  more  must 
these  great  givings  be  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  saeriUce  accept- 
able, well  pleasing  unto  God !"  ^  Mr,  John  Carstairs,  minister  of 
the  High  Church  of  Glasgow  at  the  restoration,  had  also  received 
substantial  tokens  of  her  good  will.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  May  27, 
1664,  from  Ireland,  whether  he  had  fled  to  escape  persecution,  he 
says,  "Present  my  humble  service  and  tenderest  respects  to  my 
noble  Lady  Kenmure,  Tlie  Lord  remember  and  graciously  reward 
all  her  labour  of  love ! "  ^ 

Mr.  M'lVard  having  come  to  LoiKlon  about  the  year  1669,  resolved 
to  visit  some  of  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  among  others  Lady 
Kenmure.  In  a  letter  to  her,  without  date,^  but  which  was  probably 
written  from  Edinburgh  about  the  close  of  the  year  1669,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1670,  after  informing  her  that  in  the  beginning 

1  Wodrow  MSS.,  vcl.  Iviii,,  folio,  no.  54. 

2 Letters  of  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  &c.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Fen-ie,  Anstmtlier 
Easter,  p.  120. 

3  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  M'TVr.rd's  to  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  but  without 
3ate,  may  assist  us  in  determining  the  time  when  tliis  letter  was  written  to  Lady  Kenmure. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  John  Dickson,  M'Ward  says,  "  I  have  neither  seen  nor  written  to  him  since 
the  time  I  went  first  down  with  you  to  Scotland  (if  I  be  not  mistaken,)  when  that  wretched 
indulgence  had  its  birth  (when  will  we  see  its  burial !;" — (Wodro^y  MSS.,  vol.  IviL  foHo,  no. 
15.)  The  only  difficulty  here  is  whether  M'Waid  refers  to  the  first  indulgence,  granted  in 
July,  1069,  or  to  the  second,  granted  in  September,  1672.  But  from  an  allusion  to  his 
visiting  Lady  Kenmure,  apparently  when  he  visited  Scotland,  contained  in  a  letter  to  her, 
dated  March  5, 1672,  more  than  six  months  before  the  second  indulgence  had  an  existence 
(see  p.  79,)  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  refers  to  the  fii-st. 
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of  winter  he  was  advised  bj  friends  to  withdraw  from  London,  which 
he  did  after  he  had  kept  himself  almost  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  and 
tliat  thereafter  he  had  staid  in  another  place  in  England  longer  than 
he  intended,  he  says,  "The  condition,  the  sad  condition  of  this  poor 
remnant,  together  with  the  desire  I  had  once  more  to  see  some  few 
friends,  amongst  whom  I  particularly  intended  to  wait  npon  yonr 
ladysliip  at  conveniency,  made  me  adventure  to  come  to  this  place. 
I  have  desired  the  bearer  '  (who  is  the  only  minister,  save  one  other, 
residing  in  tliis  city  to  whom  1  have  yet  made  myself  known)  to 
inquire  at  your  ladysliip  when,  without  being  a  trouble  or  disturbance 
to  you,  I  may  wait  upon  you/'  He  adds,  "  Madam,  I  have  had  some 
account  from  him  of  your  condition,  and  though  I  know  that  the 
things  which  ye  see  and  hear  and  daily  find  ai-e  enough  to  make  your 
ladyship  long  for  a  pass,  tliat  after  all  your  inward  trouble  and  out- 
ward tossings,  your  tried  and  weary  soul  may  rest  in  his  everlasting 
embraces,  after  whom  ye  have  been  made  to  pant,  and  for  vrhose 
coming  you  are  now  looking;  yet  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  am  so 
cruel  as  to  be  content  that  your  ladysliip  is  yet  with  us  to  weep  and 
sigh  over  the  dust  of  Zion ;  yea,  I  am  confident  you  will  be  content 
to  suspend  your  everlasting  satisfaction  which  is  made  sure  to  you, 
for  some  years  or  days,  if  you  may  be  but  helped,  now  when  the 
strength  of  the  bearers  of  burdens  is  gone,  to  lift  up  a  prayer  for  a 
fallen  church,  and  to  grieve  over  our  departed  glory."  ^ 

On  receiving  this  communication.  Lady  Kenmure  lost  no  time  ii. 
intimating  to  her  old  friend  and  valued  correspondent  wlien  he  might 
wait  upon  her,  and  in  giving  him  to  understand  how  welcome  would 
be  the  sight  and  converse  of  one  who  had  suffered  for  his  Master, 
and  by  whose  letters  she  had  been  instructed  and  comforted.  Their 
meeting  was  agreeable  and  refreshing  to  them  both.    Li  M'Ward  she 

1  rroljubly  Mr.  Jolm  Carstuirs.  *  WoJrow  MSS.,  vol.  Iviii.,  folio,  rio.  57. 
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fouud  oue  who  had  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  and  who  could  speak  a 
word  iu  season  to  them  tliat  were  w^ary.  In  her  he  found  a  Chris- 
tian, who,  trained  in  the  school  of  affliction,  had  attained  to  no  ordi- 
(linary  degree  of  eminence  in  the  christian  graces,  and  w4io  seemed 
to  feel  more  deeply  the  distressed  state  of  the  church  than  the  bodily 
infirmities  which  were  pressing  her  down  to  the  duht.  To  tliis  visit 
he  seems  to  refer  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  her  from  Rotter- 
dam, March  5,  1672,  in  which  he  mentions  it  as  one  thing  "  which 
did  often  refresh  and  comfort  him  concerning  the  reality  and  green- 
ness of  the  grace  of  God  in  her,  when  he  had  occasion  to  see  her  upon 
her  bed  of  languishing,  namely,  his  finding  that  notwithstanding  of 
all  these  weights  and  pressures  of  bodily  infirmities  under  which  her 
outward  man  was  wasting,  yet  Zion  and  the  concerns  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  a  chief  place  in  her  thoughts,  she  resolving  to  prefer 
his  interests  to  her  chief  joy  and  greatest  sorrows."  ^ 

Lady  Kenmure  was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  and  during  her 
lengthened  life  she  had  seen  many  changes  in  the  beloved  church  of 
her  native  land.  She  had  beheld  the  triumph  of  its  liberties,  after  a 
protracted  struggle  of  many  years,  over  the  arbitrary  power  of  princes, 
and  had  seen  the  banner  of  the  covenant  unfurled  and  floating  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland.  She  had  again  ^vitnessed 
these  liberties  prostrated  and  trampled  in  the  dust  by  a  monarch  who 
was  sworn  to  maintain  them,  and  a  grinding  persecution  carried  on 
against  such  as,  faithful  to  tlieir  covenant  engagement,  scorned  to 
surrender  them.  But  time  with  its  many  changes,  so  far  from  altering, 
had  only  served  to  confirm  her  original  sentiments  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  The  good  old  cause  was  still  the  good  old  cause  for  her. 
"Madam,"  says  M'Ward,  in  the  letter  last  quoted,  "as  it  hath  been 
obserred  by  many  of  your  intimate  Christian  acquaintance  that  this 

*  Wodrcw  MSS.  vol.  Iviii.,  foliO;  no.  G2. 
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Lath  been  a  piece  of  liis  gracious  kindness  to  you  to  keep  you  still 
upon  his  side  in  an  evil  time,  and  to  warm  your  soul  into  a  good 
degree  of  holy  heat  and  jealousy  for  God,  his  concenis,  crown,  and 
kingdom ;  so  he  continues  to  be  gracious  to  you  in  this  matter  still, 
and  to  make  you  a  comfort  to  such  who  take  pleasure  in  the  dust  of 
Zion.  How  great  a  mercy  is  this  when  the  breath  of  most  men,  the 
breath  of  most  professors,  nay,  alas,  the  breath  of  most  ministers, 
who  by  their  fervour  should  warm  the  souls  of  others,  is  so  cold  that 
it  doth  plainly  discover  a  falling  from  first  love,  and  a  want  of  divine 
zeal  for  him,  and  fervent  desire  for  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
world !  This  which  he  hath  given  you  is  a  pearl  of  great  price,  a 
jewel  of  more  value  than  the  w^hole  universe,  nay,  this  is  something 
above  the  reality  of  grace,  and  beyond  every  exercise  of  real  grace. 
This  is  to  carry  like  your  father's  child,  when  the  coming  of  liis 
kingdom  is  the  inward  echo  of  your  soul."  ^ 

The  precise  date  of  Lady  Kenmure's  death  we  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain.  She  was  alive  in  August,  1672  ;  for  when  Mr.  John 
Livingstone,  who  died  on  the  19th  of  August  that  year,  was  giving 
some  of  his  friends  an  account  of  God's  goodness  to  him  during  the 
course  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  the  day  before  his  death,  and  recount- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  divine  mercies  conferred  upon  him  that  he  had 
been  acquainted  wdth  many  eminent  Christians  in  his  youth,  he 
named  two,  the  tutor  of  Bonnington,  and  Lady  Kenmure,  "  who  is," 
said  he,  "'  the  oldest  Christian  acquaintance  I  have  now  alive."  But 
she  was  at  that  time  in  so  very  weak  and  infirm  a  state  of  health  that 
M'Ward,  in  a  letter  to  her,  dated  xVugust  30,  1G72,  expresses  his 
fears  that  it  might  possibly  be  his  last  letter  to  her,  and  whether  it 
might  come  to  her  or  find  her  in  the  land  of  the  living.^ 

It  would  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  know  the  ciixumstances  cou- 

1  Wodrow  MSS.,  fulio,  Inii.  no.  C2.  « Ibid,  vol.  hiii.,  folio,  no.  03. 
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nected  with  the  last  sickness  and  death  of  a  lady  so  eminent  for 
piety ;  but  these  have  not  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  We  have, 
however,  traced  her  from  early  life  to  advanced  age,  and  we  have 
seen  throughout  that  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,  on  these  things  she  thought,  and  these 
things  she  practised.  Although,  then,  we  lose  sight  of  her  at  the 
closing  scene,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  light  of  heaven  rested  upon 
it,  dispelling  the  darkness  of  death  and  the  grave ;  and  whether  she 
gave  utterance  to  the  triumphant  exclamation  of  the  Apostle  Pari, 
in  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  or  no,  that  exclamation  from  her 
dying  lips  would  have  been  an  appropriate  close  to  a  life  which  so 
eminently  exemplified  the  Christian  graces, — faith,  puiity,  humility, 
charity, — "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness^  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing.'* 


LADY   MARGARET  DOUGLAS, 

MARCHIONESS   OP  AKGYLL. 

Lady  ^Maugaret  Douglas  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  of 
no  inconsiderable  antiquity  and  renown.  Her  great-grandfather, 
William  Douglas,  sixth  Earl  of  Morton,  was  "a  nobleman  who 
inherited  the  magnanimity  of  the  Douglasses,  tempered  by  the  milder 
virtues  of  his  illustrious  relative,  the  Regent  Murray.  His  public 
conduct  was  marked  by  independence.  While  he  maintained  all  the 
hospitality  and  even  magnificence  of  the  ancient  barons,  his  domestic 
arrangements  were  conducted,  and  his  fine  family  reared  up,  in 
accordance  with  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  the  strict  regard  which 
he  uniformly  showed  to  the  duties  of  religion.     He  was  a  warm  and 

steady  friend  to  the  Presbyterian  church The  sickness,  which 

soon  put  an  end  to  his  days,  prevented  him  from  attending  in  his 
place  at  Perth;  ^  but  he  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation  of  the 
act  restoring  episcopacy,  and  with  his  dying  breath  predicted  the 
evils  which  it  would  entail  on  the  country."  ^  Her  father,  William, 
seventh  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  born  in  1582,  and  served  heir  to 
his  father,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1605,  was  a  nobleman  of  good  natural 
talents,  which  were  highly  improved  by  a  liberal  education,  and 
travels  in  foreign  parts.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars,  occasioned  by  the  disputes  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament,  the  Earl  of  Morton  was  one  of  the  richest  and  greatest 


1  Tiie  reference  is  to  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Perth,  in  August,  IGOG,  by  which 
the  bishops  were  restored  to  all  their  ancient  dignities  and  prerogatives. 

2  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.,  p.  220.  James  Melville  designates  him  "the  guid 
auld  Earle  of  Mortoune." — Melville's  Diar}-,  p.  560.  See  also  Calden^'ood's  History,  vol. 
VI.,  p.  263. 
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subjects  in  the  kingdom;  and  such  vras  the  zeal  with  wliich  he 
espoused  the  royal  cause,  that,  to  enable  him  to  advance  money 
for  its  support,  he  disposed  of  the  noble  property  of  Dalkeith,  and 
other  estates,  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  £100,000  Scots  of 
annual  rent.  He  died  at  Orkney,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1648,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age.*  By  his  wife.  Lady  Anne  Keith,  eldest 
daughter  of  George,  fifth  Earl  MarischaU,  he  had  a  numerous  off- 
spring. 

Margaret,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  the  secoiid  daughter, 
was  born  about  the  year  IGIO.  Of  her  youthful  years  no  memorials 
are  known  to  exist;  but  at  an  early  age  she  was  married  to  Archibald, 
Lord  Lorn,  afterwards  eighth  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of  Argyll,  a 
nobleman  of  eminent  piety,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  Presbyterian 
interest,  to  which  he  adhered  with  unwavering  constancy,  and  for 
which  he  at  last  was  honoured  to  die  a  martyr.  She  also  was 
distinguished  for  piety,  and  held  sentiments  on  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  questions  similar  to  his.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  as 
to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  either  of  them  became  the 
subject  of  serious  religious  impressions,  but,  in  both  cases,  it  appears 
to  have  been  early.  True  religion  shed  its  hallowed  and  emiobling 
influence  over  their  domestic  life,  sweetening  its  enjoyments  as  well 
as  lightening  its  trials,  and  rendered  their  whole  deportment  a  Living 
epistle  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  marquis  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  continue 
in  private  till  eight  o'clock ;  and,  besides  family  worship  and  private 
prayer  in  the  morning  and  evening,  he  usually  prayed  with  his  lady 
at  the  same  seasons,  his  valet  and  her  maid  servant  being  present.^ 

1  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  li.,  pp.  193,  274,  275.    Row's  History,  p.  470. 

2  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  p.  2.0.  Wodrow  received  tMs  infcrmation,  itay  9, 1702,  from 
llr.  Alexander  Gordon,  iivlio  was  minister  of  Inverary  many  years  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  who  had,  therefore,  the  hest  means  of  knowing.     "Mr.  Gordon  also 
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How  beautiful  an  example  of  domestic  piety!  and  how  excellent  a 
means  of  training  that  pious  pair  for  acting  a  christian  and  a  noble 
part  amidst  those  tragic  scenes  through  which  they  had  afterwards 
to  pass,  and  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  so  well !  Both  of 
them,  too,  highly  valued  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  society 
of  the  eminent  ministers  of  their  day.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  well-known  Mr.  David  Dickson,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  resided  two  years  in  their  family,  at  Inverary; 
during  which  time  Dickson  and  Mr.  Gordon,  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  divided  the  services  of  the  Sabbath  between  them,  the  former 
preaching  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  latter  in  the  afternoon,  while 
Mr.  Patrick  Simpson  preached  on  the  Thursdays.* 

The  first  family  incident  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  the 
Marchioness  of  ArgyU  is  a  dangerous  iUness  with  which  she  was 
attacked  at  the  time  of  her  first  confinement.  The  physicians  who 
attended  her,  when  consulted,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  her  life 
could  not  be  preserved  without  destroying  that  of  the  child.  But 
from  this  proposal  the  heart  of  the  mother  recoiled,  and  on  no 
consideration  would  she  give  her  consent.  In  the  good  providence 
of  God,  however,  the  life  both  of  the  mother  and  of  the  infant  was 
saved.  This  child  was  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  suffered  in 
1685.2 

During  the  subsequent  part  of  her  life,  no  important  facts  are 

informed  him  tliat  when  the  marquis  went  abroad,  though  but  for  one  night,  it  wa3  his 
practice  to  t;xke  with  him  his  note-book  and  inkstand,  with  the  Enghsh  Notes  Eible  and 
Newman's  Concordance.  In  another  part  of  the  Analecta,  we  find  the  follo'«\'ing  interesting 
notice  relating  to  Argyll's  conversion ; — "  Mr.  James  Stirhng  tells  me  that  from  good  hands 
he  had  it,  that  during  the  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  other  ministers,  spent 
many  nights  in  prayer  >\ith  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and  that  he  dated  either  his  conversion, 
or  the  knowledge  of  it,  from  these  times." 

^  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  p.  22.  Mr.  Gordon,  to  whom  Wodrow  was  indebted  for  this 
fact,  also  told  liim  that  ArgyU  always  took  notes  of  the  sermon. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  138. 
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known,  till  we  come  to  the  severe  domestic  trials  which  she  was 
doomed  to  suffer.  These  we  shall  now  proceed  to  relate.  It  has 
been  said  that  every  pathetic  tale,  in  order  to  interest,  must  have  a 
villain  to  boast  of — a  principle  well  understood  by  the  masters  of 
tragedy,  who,  while  they  excite  our  sympathies  by  the  great  and 
varied  distresses  of  the  personages  they  introduce  upon  the  stage, 
almost  never  fail  to  bring  prominently  forward  some  character  of 
deep  depravity  as  the  cause  of  these  distresses ;  thus  enhancing  the 
interest  of  the  scene,  by  stirring  from  their  depths  other  emotions 
of  our  nature,  such  as  horror  and  indignation,  at  hypocrisy,  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  other  forms  of  vice,  which  may  be  elicited  in  the  drama. 
Of  this  element  of  interest  the  life  of  this  lady  is  not  destitute; 
and  Charles  II.  was  the  evil  geriius  who  broke  in  upon  its  peace 
and  happiness. 

The  first  of  her  domestic  trials  which  we  shall  mention  is  the 
affecting  case  of  her  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Anne.  AThen  Charles  11. 
arrived  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1650,  Ai'gyll,  though,  during  the  second 
reformation  and  down  to  that  year,  he  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  cause,  and  had  been  almost  dictator 
of  Scotland,  yet  welcomed  him  with  the  most  devoted  loyalty.  He, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  told  him  that  he  could  not  serve  him  as 
he  desired  unless  he  gave  some  decided  evidence  of  his  fixed  deter- 
mination to  support  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  that  he  thought  this 
would  be  best  done  by  marrying  into  some  family  of  rank  known  to 
be  entirely  devoted  to  that  interest,  hinting  that  this  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  remove  the  prejudices  entertained  both  by  Scotland  and 
England  against  him  on  account  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  papist, 
and  suggesting  his  own  daughter  as  the  most  proper  match  for  him.^ 
How  strangely  does  the  ambition  of  worldly  honour  and  power  some- 


^  Douglas's  Peerage,  voL  i.,  p.  97. 
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limes  gain  the  ascendency  over  the  better  judgment  of  even  wise  and 
good  men !  Argyll  must  have  known  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
of  the  profligate  character  of  Charles,  to  convince  liim  that  in  project- 
ing such  a  matrimonial  alliance,  he  was  exposing  to  the  highest 
peril  the  happiness  of  his  daughter  for  the  prospect  of  gaining  her 
the  glitter  of  a  few  short  years  in  a  corrupt  court.  But  views  of 
ambition,  and  not  the  happiness  of  his  daughter,  were  the  motives 
wliich  appear  to  have  guided  him  in  this  matter.  Another  influence 
bearing  on  his  mind  was  the  principle  of  self-preservation.  Perceiving 
that  should  those  men,  whom  he  had  unavoidably  made  his  enemies 
when  almost  dictator  of  Scotland,  be  raised  to  places  of  power  upon 
the  accession  of  Charles,  he  w^ould  be  in  great  danger  of  falling  a 
sacriflce  to  their  malice,  he  hoped  in  this  way  effectually  to  secure 
himself  from  all  sucli  peril. 

But  liis  hopes  of  aggrandisement  or  safety  from  this  source  were 
castles  built  in  the  air,  and  they  were  destined  to  suffer  a  severe 
disappointment.  To  the  proposal  Charles  indeed  consented,  and 
promised  all  fidelity.  But  he  was  too  much  of  the  cavalier ;  he  had  too 
strong  a  lildng  for  the  malignant  party  ever  to  think  seriously  of 
wedding  with  a  Presbyterian's  daughter.  His  promise  he  never 
fulfilled,  and  he  never  intended  to  fulfil  it.  The  consequences  to 
the  accomplished  young  lady  were  very  distressing.  With  the  simple 
and  unsuspecting  confidence  of  inexperienced  youth  she  relied  upon 
Ids  honour  and  sincerity.  Her  parents  had  not  taught  her  to  doubt 
or  mistrust  him;  at  least  her  father  had  not  done  so;  and,  if  her 
mother  had  warned  her  of  her  danger,  she  heeded  it  not;  and  when 
Charles  disappointed  her,  when  he  appeared  to  her  in  the  stem 
reality  of  his  true  character,  a  heartless  deceiver,  faithless  to  her  as 
he  proved  to  the  religion  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  her  mental 
agitation  and  distress  became  great;  all  her  enchanting  and  fondly 
cherished  prospects  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Charles  and  Queen  of 
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Britain,  \^iiicll  hud  been  the  dream  of  lier  young  imagination,  were 
dissipated;  her  tenderest  alTections  were  cruelly  laeerated  by  the 
object  around  which  they  were  entwined;  her  earthly  hopes  and 
happiness  seemed  extinguished  for  ever ;  her  spirits  sunk,  and  her 
health  became  impau'cd;  yea,  under  the  extreme  mental  agitation 
she  daily  and  hourly  experienced,  her  reason  itself  began  to  reel, 
and  she  at  last  became  quite  insane,  fit  only  "  to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  talc." 

In  the  calamity  which  befell  his  daughter,  Argyll  had  too  much 
reason  for  self-reproach.  His  worldly  policy,  which  true  wisdom 
condemned,  while  it  accomplished  the  ruin  of  his  daughter,  was 
defeated  in  its  every  object.  Kirkton,  after  stating  that  the  marquis 
was  moved  to  strike  up  this  match  from  the  hope  of  securing  himself 
from  his  enemies,  and  that  all  the  "  poor  family  had  by  the  bargain 
was  a  disappointment  so  grievous  to  the  poor  young  lady,  that  of  a 
gallant  young  gentlewoman,  she  lost  her  spirit  and  turned  absolutely 
distracted,"  quaintly,  but  justly  adds,  "  so  unfortunately  do  the  back 
wheels  of  private  designs  work  in  the  puppet  plays  of  the  public 
revolutions  in  the  world."  ^ 

This  was  a  severe  and  a  continued  living  trial  to  the  marcliioness. 
"Whether  she  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  match  we  are  not 
informed,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  she  was  not,  and  that  she 
entertained  fears  that  it  might  be  far  from  issuing  in  the  happy  con- 
sequences which  the  marquis  anticipated.  TTe  know,  at  least,  that 
plausible  and  insinuating  as  the  manners  of  Charles  were,  she  formed 
a  very  low  opinion  of  his  character  at  an  early  period,  indeed  long 
before  its  dark  features  were  fully  developed  or  discovered,  regarding 
him  as  at  once  unprincipled,  hypocritical,  and  revengeful.  This  will 
appear  from  the  following  anecdote,  which  rests  on  good  authority. 

*  Kixkton's  Histoiy,  p.  50. 
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Charles,  after  he  came  to  Scotland  and  was  crowned,  in  1650,  became 
so  flagrantly  lewd  in  his  conduct,  spent  so  large  a  part  of  his  time  in 
drinking,  and  favoured  maKgnants  so  much,  notwithstanding  his 
having  sworn  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  that  the  religious 
people  about  the  court  urgently  requested  Argyll  to  take  the  liberty  of 
freely  remonstrating  with  him.  Argyll,  who  had  waited  long  for  such 
an  opportunity,  did  so  one  Sabbath  night  at  Stirling.  After  supper, 
he  went  in  with  liis  Majesty  to  his  closet,  and  there,  with  much 
freedom,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  much  humility,  laid  before  him 
the  sinfulness  of  his  conduct.  Charles,  so  far  from  appearing  to  be 
offended,  seemed  serious,  and  even  shed  tears ;  and  so  earnest  did  the 
matter  to  all  appearance  become,  that  they  prayed  and  mourned 
together  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  marquis, 
charitably  entertaining  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  character 
and  professions  of  Charles,  was  disposed  to  congratulate  himself  upon 
his  success;  and  when  he  came  home  to  his  lady,  who  was  surprised 
at  his  absence,  and  told  him  she  never  knew  him  stop  from  home  till 
so  late  an  hour,  he  said  that  he  had  never  passed  so  pleasant  a  night 
in  the  world,  and  informed  her  of  all  that  took  place.  But  she  put  a 
very  different  construction  upon  the  adventure,  and  drew  very  different 
conclusions  from  it.  She  believed  that  Charles  was  both  insincere 
and  vindictive;  that  it  was  not  safe  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  that 
her  husband  had  committed  an  offence  which  the  monarch  would  never 
forgive.  Such  was  her  belief,  and  she  freely  expressed  it.  No  sooner 
did  she  hear  of  Charles's  professions  of  sorrow,  and  of  the  tears  he 
shed,  than  she  said  that  they  were  "crocodile  tears,"  and  that  what 
the  marquis  had  done  that  night  would  cost  him  his  head.  Nor  was 
she  mistaken.  When  offended  at  Kberties  taken  to  reprove  him  for 
his  conduct,  Charles  possessed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  power  of  sup- 
pressing the  manifestation  of  his  feelings,  and  of  seeming  even  grateful 
to  his  monitor ;  but  freedoms  of  this  sort  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
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forgive,  and  only  wafted  his  opportunity  to  take  revenge.  From  that 
moment  he  bore  an  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the  marquis,  thougli  the 
royal  hypocrite,  in  addressing  him,  still  continued  to  call  him  "father;'* 
and  so  deeply  did  he  cherish  a  vindictive  spirit  for  this  honest  admoni- 
tion that,  after  his  restoration,  he  expressed  his  resentment  of  it  to 
some,  and  resolved  to  make  his  reprover  the  first  victim  of  liis  mortal 
vengeance.*  Upon  what  grounds  the  marchioness  came  to  such  a 
conclusion  respecting  the  character  of  Charles,  we  do  not  know;  but 
from  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment  she  pronounced  upon  it,  she  must 
have  discovered  facts  concerning  him,  which,  painful  as  it  might  be  to 
her  to  entertain  such  suspicions  and  feelings  concerning  him,  con- 
firmed all  that  she  had  said. 

After  this  she  was  visited  with  a  severe  illness,  which  threatened 
her  life,  as  appears  from  the  following  quotation : — "  Tv'hen  the  king 
resolved  to  march  into  England,  in  June,  1651,  the  resolution  was 
opposed  by  Argyll,  with  reasons  of  no  inconsiderable  strength.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  he  would  have 
gone  along  with  the  king,  had  not  his  lady  been  lying  at  the  pomt  of 
death.  This  induced  him  to  ask  permission  to  remain  behind,  which 
was  graciously  accorded,  and  he  took  leave  of  the  king  at  Stirling."  ^ 
From  this  illness,  however,  the  marchioness  recovered. 

No  additional  particulars  of  importance  occur  in  her  history  till     ^ 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.     That  event,  which  was  hailed  with 
unbounded  joy  by  almost  all  Scotland,  she  could  hardly  contemplate 
with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  alarm.  "While  others  were  giving 


1  Wodiow's  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  p.  67.  Wodrow  introduces  this  and  another  anecdote 
given  (p.  36),  thus : — "  Novemher  11, 1705. — My  brother  tells  me  that  he  has  thir  accounts 
of  the  Marquis  of  Argj-U  from  Mr.  Hastie,  who  had  them  from  Mr.  Neil  Gillies,  who  was 
iu  the  family  of  Ai'^11,  and  had  tiiem  both  from  the  Marchioness."  See  also  Analecta, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  145. 

^  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p.  93. 
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"U'ay  to  tlie  most  extravagant  rejoicings,  slic  must  have  felt,  from 
wliat  slie  knew  of  Charles,  that  she,  at  least,  had  rather  cause  to  mourn 
than  to  rejoice.  Aware  that  her  husband  was  the  object  of  his  mortal 
hatred  for  the  reason  stated  before,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  she 
appears  to  have  entertained  some  degree  of  anxiety  about  his  safety; 
to  have  felt  some  forebodings  that  the  restoration  might  be,  what  it 
actually  turned  out  to  be,  the  cause  of  the  most  poignant  afl^ction  of 
her  life.  TOisn  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  Scotland  went 
up  to  London,  in  16G0,  to  congratulate  his  Majesty  upon  his  happy  and 
safe  return  to  his  hereditary  throne,  the  marquis  sent  up  his  eldest 
son.  Lord  Lorn,  but  did  not  proceed  to  London  himself  till  he  got 
information  of  tlie  favourable  reception  of  his  son,  when  he  was 
encouraged  to  repair  to  the  capital.  Trom  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
family  had  the  impression  that  the  marquis  had  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  the  monarch,  and  entertained  some  apprehensions  that  he  was 
in  danger.  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  unfounded.^  No  sooner 
did  Ai'gyll  arrive  at  Whitehall,  which  was  on  the  8th  of  July,  than, 
"  with  an  angry  stamp  of  the  foot,"  Charles  gave  orders  for  his  impri- 
sonment. He  was  instantly  hurried  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept 
close  prisoner  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  was  sent 
down  from  London,  by  sea,  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Castle,  and  tried  before  the  Scottish  Parliament  for  high  treason. 
His  trial  commenced  on  the  13th  of  Eebruary,  1C61,  when  his  indict- 
ment, consisting  of  fourteen  different  articles,  was  read,  in  which  he  is 
charged  with  calling  or  causing  to  be  called  the  convention  of  estates, 
in  1643,  and  entering  into  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with 

^  As  a  curious  instance  of  tlie  superstitious  regard  paid  to  omens  at  that  time,  we  may 
quote  the  follo^^'ing  passage  from  Eaillie's  Letters.  Speaking  of  Argj^ll,  he  says,  "  My 
good-son,  Mr.  Hobert  W^atson,  \vas  witli  his  lady  in  Roseneath,  the  night  the  king  landed 
in  England.  He  told  me  all  the  dogs  that  day  did  take  a  strange  howling,  and  staring  up 
to  my  lady's  chamber  \vindows  for  some  hours  together." — Quoted  in  Ku'kton's  HistorVj 
m  a  Note  by  the  Editor,  p.  107. 
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England ;  with  protesting  in  Parliament  against  the  engagement  of 
1648,  for  relieving  his  Majesty  Charles  I. ;  with  raising  an  army  to 
oppose  the  engagers ;  with  corresponding  with  Cromwell,  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  commonwealth;  together  with  other  crimes,  wliich 
were  either  a  perversion  or  misrepresentation  of  facts,  or  direct  calum- 
nies, as,  for  instance,  that  he  had  been  accessory  to,  or  acquainted  with, 
the  design  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  These  were  the  ostensible 
grounds  of  the  proceedings  against  him ;  but  it  was  private  and  per- 
sonal reasons,  not  avowed,  which  impelled  the  actors  in  this  tragedy. 
Charles  II.,  as  we  have  seen,  hated  him  for  the  freedom  of  his  admo- 
nitions, as  well  as  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  malignants,  and  the 
main  support  of  the  Presbyterian  interest,  of  which  he  proved  himself 
the  uncompromising  champion ;  and  this  hatred  was  deepened  from 
the  wrong  which  Charles  was  conscious  of  having  done  to  him  and 
his  fanoily  in  violating  his  promise  of  marrying  Lady  Anne,  for  unprin- 
cipled men  uniformly  hate  those  whom  they  have  injured.  This 
throws  a  flood  of  liglit  upon  the  conduct  of  Charles  towards  him ; 
it  explains  '*'  the  angry  stamp  of  the  foot ; "  and  warrants  the  asser- 
tion that  he  "  died  a  sacrifice  to  royal  jealousy  and  revenge."  * 
Middleton,  too,  who  was  his  Majesty's  Commissioner  at  the  ParHa- 
ment,  being  at  once  poor  and  avaricious,  expected  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  the  estates  of  the  martp,  and  hence  his  anxiety,  in  order  to  get 
them  forfeited,  and  thus  wrested  from  the  lawful  heirs,  that  the 
marquis  should  suffer  as  a  regicide.  It  is  also  to  be  added,  that 
]\Iiddleton's  associates  in  the  Scottish  government  desired  to  divide 
the  estates  among  themselves.^  Thus  it  was  determined  on  all  hands 
to  make  this  nobleman  a  sacrifice. 

When  the  marquis  was  lying  a  prisoner  in  the  castle,  the  marchio- 
ness entertained  the  worst  apprehensions  as  to  the  intentions  of  his 

1  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  69,  70. 
2  Dougbs's  Pecra-e,  vol.  i.,  p.  £9.    Wodrow's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  ICl. 
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enemies.  She  was  persuaded  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  his  life,  and  she,  therefore,  with  a  number  of  spirited  gentle- 
men, entered  into  a  plan  for  effecting  his  escape.  In  the  execution 
of  this  plan  she  herself  was  to  act  the  principal  part.  On  visiting 
liim  she  was  to  put  on  his  clothes  and  remain  in  prison,  while  he  was 
to  put  on  her's,  and,  thus  disguised,  make  his  escape,  which  could 
be  the  more  easily  effected  as  they  were  of  the  same  stature.  In 
order  the  more  effectually  to  remove  suspicion,  he  kept  bed  for  some 
days,  as  if  he  had  been  unwell,  and  one  day  when  she  came  in  a  chau: 
to  visit  him,  they  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  Being  left  alone,  they 
proceeded  to  undress  and  exchange  each  other's  clothes.  This  done, 
she  was  ready  to  remain  in  his  place,  whatever  she  might  suffer  from 
the  resentment  of  the  government.  But  her  purpose  was  defeated 
by  the  marquis  himself,  who,  when  about  to  be  taken  out  in  the 
chair,  on  a  sudden  changing  his  mind,  said  he  would  not  flee  from 
the  cause  he  so  publicly  owned,  and  throwing  aside  his  disguise,  put 
on  his  own  clothes,  resolving  to  suffer  the  uttermost.  ^  Thus  she 
left  the  prison  without  having  effected  the  object  which  lay  so  near 
her  heart.  TVliat  she  dreaded  was  soon  realized.  On  Saturday  the 
25th  of  May  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  at  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh for  high  treason  on  Monday  the  27th,  and  liis  head  to  be  fixed 
on  the  west  end  of  the  tolbooth,  where  the  head  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  had  formerly  been  exhibited  as  a  spectacle.  He  was  then 
sent  to  the  tolbooth  among  the  ordinary  prisoners  for  the  two  short 
days  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  death.  ^ 

The  distress  of  the  marchioness  on  hearincr  of  this  sentence  is  not 


1  Kirkton's  History,  p.  103.  "Wodrow's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  152.  Burnet's  History,  vol.  i., 
p.  124.  Burnet  says,  that  "Avlien  the  marquis  was  going  into  the  cliair,  he  apprehended 
he  should  he  discovered,  and  his  execution  hastened,  and  so  his  heart  failed  hiin." 

2 Wodrow's  Histoiy,  vol.  i.,  p.  150.  Sir  George  M'Kenzie's  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of. 
Scotland,  p.  40. 
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to  be  described.    On  learning  where  he  was  to  be  confined  dunng  the 
brief  period  he  had  to  live,  she  hurried  to  the  prison  in  order  to  meet 
him.     She  was  there  before  he  reached  it,  and  on  his  entrance  a  most 
affecting  interview  took  place  between  them.     "  They  have  given  me 
till  Monday,"  said  he,  on  seeing  her,  "to  be  with  you,  my  dear, 
therefore  let  us  make  for  it."    The  afflicted  wife,  in  the  agony  of 
grief,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  embracing  him,  exclaimed,  "The 
Lord  will  requii-e  it,  the  Lord  will  require  it."     On  her  uttering  this 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  heaven,  which  we  conceive  was  nothing  but 
the  simple,  unpremeditated  and  instinctive  outburst  of  nature  under  a 
sense  of  such  unmerited  and  grievous  wrong,  and  which  neither  chris- 
tian principle  nor  christian  feeling  condemned,  a  minister  present, 
doubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  gently  reminded  her  that  we 
should  not  be  revengeful ;  to  whom  she  replied,  "We  need  not  be  so," 
alluding  to  the  words  of  Paul,  "Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves, 
but  rather  give  place  to  wrath;  for  it  is  written,  Yengeance  is  mine,  1 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  *    Her  distress,  in  these  painful  circum- 
stances,  was  so  deeply  affecting  that  even  the  bailie  who  accompanied 
the  marquis  to  the  prison,  though  no  great  friend  to  him,  was  softened 
into  tears,  and  none  in  the  room  could  refrain  from  giving  vent  in  a 
similar  way  to  their  feelings.    Meanwhile  the  marquis,  though  at  fii'st 
he  wept  himself,  soon  became  perfectly  composed,  and  endeavoured 
to  comfort  his  beloved  and  sobbing  wife.    "  Porbear,  forbear,"  said  he 
affectionately  to  her ;  "  truly  I  pity  them ;  they  know  not  what  they 
are  doing:  they  may  shut  me  in  where  they  please,  but  they  cannot 
shut  out  God  from  me :  for  my  part  I  am  as  content  to  be  here  as 
in  the  Castle,  and  as  content  in  the  Castle  as  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  as  content  there  as  when  at  liberty;  and  I  hope  to  be  as  content 
upon  the  scaffold  as  any  of  them  all."   He  added,  "that  he  remembered 

*  Wodrow's  History,  voL  i.,  p.  153.    Wodrow  MS?.,  vol  xxvii.,  folio  no.  53. 
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a  scripture  cited  to  Lim  by  an  honest  minister  lately  in  the  Castle,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  it  in  practice.  When  Ziklag  was  taken  and  burnt, 
and  the  people  spake  of  stoning  David,  he  encouraged  himself  in  the 
Lord  his  God." 

After  this  interview  on  the  same  day,  the  marchioness  went  down 
to  the  Abbey  to  IMiddleton,  his  Majesty's  Commissioner,  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  reprieve.  The  object  in  asking  this  reprieve,  no  doubt, 
was  to  get  time  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a  pardon.  Eat  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Parliament,  of  which  !Middleton  was  the  moving 
spring,  refused  to  accede  to  the  request  which  the  marquis  made 
when  at  the  bar  and  about  to  receive  his  sentence,  that  the  sentence 
should  not  be  executed  till  ten  days  after  it  was  pronounced,  there 
was  little  ground  to  hope  that  his  Lady  would  succeed  in  obtaining 
for  him  what  she  sought.  But  where  his  life  was  involved  she 
determined  to  make  an  appeal  to  !Middleton's  pity,  if  not  to  his  sense 
of  justice.  She  accordingly  went  down  with  a  heavy  heart  to  Holy- 
voodhouse,  and  was  admitted  to  see  him.  He  had  been  drinking 
hard,  but  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  and  received  her 
with  extreme  courtesy  and  kindness,  which  was  far  from  his  usual 
manner  of  receiving  supplicants,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no 
favour  vrhich  he  would  be  unwilling  to  grant  at  her  request.  Her 
courteous  and  respectful  reception  might  perhaps  awaken  in  her 
for  a  moment  hopes  that  he  would  commisserate  her  case;  but 
she  had  a  man  to  deal  with  whose  heart  was  never  softened  by 
compassion  and  who  was  not  accustomed  to  show  mercy.  When 
she  proceeded  to  tell  him  her  errand,  pathetic  as  was  the  appeal 
she  made  in  behalf  of  her  condemned  husband,  he  told  her  that  he 
could  not  serve  her  in  that  particular;  that  to  do  so  would  be  as 
much  as  his  life  was  worth ;  and  that  though  he  should  grant  her 
what  she  so  earnestly  desired  it  would  be  fruitless,  for  he  had  received 

^  Wcdrow's  Histoiy,  vol,  i.,  p.  152. 
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three  instructions  from  the  king  which  he  was  imperatively  required 
to  carry  into  effect:  first,  to  rescind  the  covenants;  secondly,  to 
behead  the  Marquis  of  Argyll;  and,  tliirdly,  to  sheath  every  man's 
sword  in  his  brother's  breast.  The  proverb  is.  Post  vi?ium  Veritas. 
!Middleton  had  thus  imprudently  betrayed  the  intentions  of  his 
master  to  the  marchioness;  and  the  following  day,  remembering, 
after  having  slept  off  his  night's  debauch,  what  he  had  said  to  her, 
he  became  so  dejected,  that  for  several  days  he  was  not  to  be  spoken 
with,  and  told  some  of  his  friends  that  he  had  discovered  a  part  cf 
his  secret  instructions  to  the  Lady  of  Argyll  which  would  ruin  him. 
But  she  took  no  advantage  of  him,  having  told  this  only  to  Mr. 
Gillies,  who,  as  Wodrow  thinks,  was  waiting  on  lier  at  that  time; 
and  accordingly  it  went  no  farther.  ^ 

From  what  Middleton  said  to  her  all  her  hopes  of  the  life  of  the 
marquis  were  lost.  She  perceived  that  his  death  had  been  resolved 
upon,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  either  from  the  justice 
or  tbe  compassion  of  the  men  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  who  were  carrying  things  with  sncb  a  higi  hand,  HasteniDg 
to  the  prison,  she  communicated  to  him  the  unsuccessful  result  of 
her  visit  to  the  palace.  But  painful  as  was  this  death-blow  to  her 
hopes  of  Ids  life,  it  was  in  some  degree  consoling  to  her  that  he  was 
prepared  for  the  fate  awaiting  him.  She  found  him  not  agitated 
with  fear,  nor  sinking  beneath  tlie  abject  influence  of  conscious  guilt, 
but,  though  surrounded  by  prison  walls,  and  soon  to  undergo  an 
ignominious  execution,  yet  enjoying  that  serenity  and  joy  of  mind 
which  conscious  innocence  and  the  peace  of  God  never  fail  to  impart; 
and  this  was  the  more  remarkable  from  his  being  naturally  of  a 
timorous  disposition.  She  continued  with  him,  it  would  appear,  till 
Sabbath  night,  when  at  his  own  desire,  she  took  a  last  farewell.  ^ 

1  Wodrow's  rVnalecta,  vol.  i.,  pp.  67,  68.    See  AppenciLX,  ^o.  IL 
2  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  i.,  p  153. 
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In  this  season  of  deep  distress,  the  marchioness,  like  a  genuine 
cliild  of  God,  betook  herself  to  the  throne  of  grace;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  trait  in  her  character  to  find  lier  there  imploring  from 
Ilim,  who  "is  a  present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble,"  support  and 
comfort,  not  so  much  for  herself,  as  for  her  beloved  husband,  who, 
though  guilty  of  no  crime,  was  so  soon  to  suffer  a  traitor's  deatk 
On  the  forenoon  of  tlie  day  on  which  lie  was  to  be  executed,  she 
and  Mr.  John  Carstairs  were  employed  in  wrestling  with  God  in 
his  behalf,  in  a  chamber  in  the  Canongate,  earnestly  pleading  that 
the  Lord  would  now  seal  his  charter  by  saying  to  him,  "  Son,  be  of 
good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ! "  It  is  a  striking  circumstance 
that,  at  the  very  time  of  their  beiag  thus  employed,  the  marquis, 
while  engaged  in  settling  some  worldly  affairs,  a  number  of  persons 
of  quality  being  present  with  him,  was  visited  in  his  soul  with  such 
a  sense  of  the  divine  favour,  as  almost  overpowered  him  ;  and,  aftei 
in  vain  attempting  to  conceal  his  emotions  by  going  to  the  fire  and 
begimiing  to  stir  it  with  the  tongs,  he  turned  about,  and  melting 
into  tears,  exclaimed,  "  I  see  this  will  not  do ;  I  must  now  declare 
what  the  Lord  has  done  for  my  soul !  He  has  just  now,  at  this  very- 
instant  of  time,  sealed  my  charter  in  these  words,  '  Son,  be  of  good 
cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ! '  "  This  comfortable  state  of  mind 
he  retained  to  the  last,  and  to  this  scene  he  alluded  in  his  dyiag 
speech  on  the  scaffold.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  bestowment  of  the 
very  blessing,  prayed  for  by  this  devout  lady  and  that  godly  minister 
to  the  dying  martyr,  at  the  very  instant  in  which  it  was  sought,  was 
a  signal  answer  to  their  believing  prayers  ?  ^ 

Surviving  friends  have  natui'ally  a  concern  that  due  honour  be  paid 
to  the  dead  in  the  form  of  a  decent  and  respectable  funeral;  and 
after  the  execution  of  thi.s  noble  martyr,  the  marchioness  was  anxious 

^  Wodrow's  Analecics  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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that  due  homage  should  be  paid  to  his  mortal  remains.  Ilcr  wishes 
iu  this  respeet  were  to  a  certain  extent  gratified.  After  he  was 
beheaded  his  headless  corpse  was  delivered  to  those  friends,  noblemen 
and  others,  who,  at  his  desire,  were  permitted  to  accompany  him  to 
the  scaffold  and  be  present  with  him  on  it;  and  they  carried  it  to  the 
Magdalene  Chapel,  where  it  was  prepared  for  interment.  From  the 
chapel  it  was  attended  by  a  numerous  company  of  friends,  in  funeral 
procession,  to  Kilpatrick,  thence  transported  by  water  to  Dunoon, 
and  finally  deposited  in  its  last  resting  place,  in  the  family  burying 
vault  at  Kilmun.^  Eut  it  was  distressing  to  the  marchioness  to 
think,  that  the  head  of  the  marquis  was  exposed  as  a  public  spectacle; 
and  she  was  extremely  desirous  that  it  should  be  removed,  and  in- 
terred with  the  rest  of  the  body.  With  this  view  her  daughter.  Lady 
Mary,  Countess  of  Caithness,  went  to  ]\Iiddleton,  to  supplicate  that 
this  favour  might  be  granted  to  her  mother  and  the  family.  But 
he  received  her  in  a  different  manner  from  that  iu  which  he  had 
received  her  mother.  When  she  was  on  her  knees  before  him,  beg- 
ging, with  all  the  tenderness  of  filial  piety,  her  dead  father's  head  to 
be  buried,  he  brutally  threatened  to  kick  her  with  his  foot  if  she  did 
not  rise  and  depart  from  his  presence.^  What  a  picture  of  a  man, 
(if  we  may  call  him  a  man,)  who  could  thus  treat  with  cruel  and 
wanton  insult  a  lady,  in  circumstances  which,  one  might  think,  would 
have  excited  compassion  in  the  breast  of  a  monster  !  Argyll's  head 
continued  fixed  on  the  west  end  of  the  tolbooth  till  1664,  when  a 
letter  came  from  the  king  to  the  privy  council,  commanding  them  to 
take  it  down,  that  it  might  be  buried  with  his  body.  It  was  accord- 
ingly taken  down  quietly  in  the  night  time.^ 

Under  this  heavy  trial  the  marchioness  was  very  generally  and  sin 

*  Sir  George  5I'Kenzie's  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  p.  47.    Aikman's  History  ol 
Scotland,  voL  iv.,  p.  187. 

2  Kirkton's  Histor}-,  p.  156.  3  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  1G9. 
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cerely  sympathized  with  throughout  the  country;  ^  and  her  case  was 
well  calculated  to  excite  sympathy.  What  must  she  have  suffered  in 
her  mind  from  the  time  that  the  marquis  was  thrown  into  the  Tower 
of  London,  to  the  time  when  he  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  at  the 
cross  of  Edinburgh?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  she  was  made  to  taste, 
drop  by  dro}),  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  in  the  protracted 
agony  which  these  proceedings  inflicted  on  her  soul?  The  tragic 
scene  of  his  execution  could  not  fail  often  to  present  itself  to  her 
imagination,  piercing  the  heart  with  the  bitterest  anguish;  and  when 
she  turned  from  that  scene  to  refl.ect  on  her  own  condition,  she  must 
have  found  herself  "  a  widow  indeed."  But  severe  though  the  trial 
was,  she  rebelled  not  against  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  but 
acquiesced  in  his  determinations,  from  a  persuasion  that  though  these, 
in  some  respects,  might  be  mysterious  and  iQComprehensible  to  her, 
tney  were  yet  the  determinations  of  her  heavenly  Eather,  who  doeth 
all  things  well.  The  exemplary  resignation  she  displayed,  and  which 
everybody  admired,  is  fully  attested  by  contemporary  writers.  Law, 
for  example,  in  his  Memorials,  when  recording  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quis, says,  "His  lady,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  a  lady  of  singular 
piety  and  virtue,  bore  this  sad  stroke  with  other  both  personal  and 
domestic  afflictions,  with  great  patience  and  incredible  fortitude, 
giving  herself  always  to  prayer  and  fasting,  and  ministering  to  the 
necessity  of  the  saints."  -  Yarious  circumstances  connected  with 
the  death  of  the  marquis  would,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  produce  tliis 
desirable  state  of  mind.  It  was  comforting  to  her  to  reflect  that  no 
evil  deed  of  his  had  merited  such  cruel  treatment ;  that  he  died,  not 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country  or  his  king,  but  in  reaUty  as  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  It  was  comforting  to  her  also  to  know  that  he  met 
death  with  a  heroism  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  annals 

*  "  All  did  compassionate  Ids  religious  lady  and  children." — Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.SSo. 

*  Law's  Memorials,  p.  10. 
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of  martyrdom ;  a  heioism  not  inspired  by  a  passion  for  earthly  reno^vTi, 
like  that  of  the  patriots  of  Sparta,  Rome  and  Athens,  but  by  the  peace 
of  God  which  dwelt  in  his  soul,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  glory,  with 
which  he  was  animated.^  Her  pious  friends,  both  ministers  and 
others,  would  also  contribute  much,  by  presenting  to  her  mind  the 
various  sources  of  consolation  opened  up  in  the  gospel,  to  allay 
the  bitterness  of  her  grief,  and  to  produce  submission  to  the  divine 
will.  Among  those  who  were  thus  useful  to  her,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  a  man  of  strong  sympathies,  to 
whom  it  was  always  a  pleasing  duty  to  condole  with,  and  comfort 
the  suffering,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  bereaved.  Writing  to  her  in 
reference  to  this  dispensation,  he  says,  "  He  [God]  hath  given  the 
highest  security  'tliat  all  things  (having  a  special  look  at  all  their 
afflictions,  as  the  context,  in  the  confession  of  most,  if  not  all,  judi- 
cious commentators  putteth  beyond  debate)  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  are  the  called  according  to  his 
purpose;'  where  he  hath,  to  speak  so  with  reverence  to  his  Majesty, 
condescended  some  way  to  abridge  his  own  sovereignty  and  absolute 
dominion,  engaging  himseK  by  covenant,  that  though  he  may  do  what 
he  win,  yet  he  shall  will  to  do  nothing  but  what  shaU.  be  for  his 
people's  good;  so  that  in  all  his  dispensations  towards  them,  his 
absolute  dominion  and  his  good  will  shall  be  commensurable  and  of 
equal  extent,  the  one  of  them  never  to  be  stretched  one  hair's  breadth 
beyond  the  other.     An-d  even  in  the  most  dark,  involved,  intricate, 


^  Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  one  of  his  counsel,  having  told  him,  a  little  before  his  death, 
that  it  was  heheved  he  was  a  coward,  and  would  die  timorously,  he  rephed  that  he  would 
not  die  as  a  Bx)man  braving  death,  but  that  he  would  die  as  a  Christian,  without  being 
affrighted.  In  proof  of  his  mental  tranqiiilUty  on  the  scaffold,  it  may  be  stated  that  he 
addressed  the  spectators  ^\-ithout  the  least  apparent  agitation,  using  his  ordinary  gestures ; 
and  that  his  physician,  who  touched  his  pulse,  found  it  beating  at  the  usual  rate,  calm  and 
strong.— Sir  George  iM'Kenzie's  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  p.  47.  Burnet's  Owa 
Times,  vol.  1.,  p.  179. 
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abstruse,  and  mysterious  providences  wherein  they  can  read  and  take 
up  least  of  his  mind,  and  wherein  he  (seeming  to  walk  either  in  the 
greatest  absoluteness  of  Ms  dominion,  or  in  the  sharpest  severity  of 
his  justice)  refuseth  to  give  a  particular  account  of  his  matters  and 
motions,  he  hath  wonderfully  stooped  and  condescended  to  give  this 
general,  sweetly  satisfactory  account.  That  they  shall  work  for  good, 
even  their  spiritual  good  and  profit,  to  the  purging  of  sin,  and  their 
further  participation  of  his  holiness."  ^  The  same  writer  further  says 
to  her,  "  What  possible  loss  or  want  is  it  that  cannot  be  made  up 
in  Him,  who  is  God  all-sufficient,  and  in  whom,  whatever  is  desirable 
and  excellent  amongst  the  creatures,  is  to  be  found  in  an  emiuently 
transcendent  and  infinitely  more  excellent  way ;  and  from  whom,  as 
the  inexhaustibly  full  fountaia,  and  incomprehensibly  vast,  immense, 
storeless,  boundless,  and  bottomless  ocean  of  all  delightful,  desirable, 
imaginable,  and  possible  perfections,  the  small  drops  and  little  rivulets 
of  seeming  and  painted  perfections,  scattered  amongst  the  creatures, 
issue  forth."  ^ 


»  Carstairs'  Dedication  of  ]\Ir.  James  Durham's  Posthumous  Treatise  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments "  to  the  right  honourable,  truly  noble,  and  reuownedly  rehgious  lady,  my  Lady 
Marcliioness  of  Argj^ll."  In  this  dedication  Carstairs  also  says,  "Madam,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  this  savoury,  sound,  soUd,  soul-searcliing,  and  soul-setthng  treatise  will  be 
acceptable  to  and  improved  by  your  ladysliip,  for  furtherance  of  this  your  spiritual  good  and 
advantage,  beyond  what  it  will  be  to  and  by  most  others,  I  find  no  need  of  any  long  con- 
sultation with,  myself  to  whom  to  address  its  dedication,  you  ha\'ing,  in  my  poor  esteem,  on 
many  accounts,  the  deserved  preference  of  many  (to  say  no  more)  ladies  of  honour  now 
living;  and  since,  withal,  I  nothing  doubt,  had  the  precious  and  now  perfected  author  been 
alive,  and  minded  the  publication  of  it  with  a  dedication  to  any  noble  lady,  yourself  would 
have  been  the  person;  of  whom,  I  know,  he  had  a  high  esteem,  having  himself,  before  his 
death,  signified  his  purpose  of  dedicating  his  piece  on  the  Canticles  to  your  ladysliip's  noble 
and  much  noted  sister-in-law,  my  Lady  Viscountess  of  Kenmure.  It  needs  no  epistles 
of  commendation  to  you,  who  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  author ;  the  reading 
of  it  wiU  abundantly  commend  itself,  and  as  a  piece,  though  posthumous,  of  his  work, 
commend  him  in  the  gates." 

2  Carstairs'  Dedication  of  Mr.  James  Durham's  Posthumous  Treatise  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 
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Not  much  longer  than  a  year  after  the  exccutiou  of  the  marquis, 
she  met  with  another  trial  in  her  eldest  son,  Lord  Lorn,  who,  like 
his  father,  was  tried  before  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  condemned 
to  be  beheaded,  but  the  sentence  was  not  executed.^ 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  say  something  concerning  the  worldly 
ciicumstances  of  the  marchioness,  on  her  becoming  a  widow.  A 
little  before  going  out  to  the  place  of  execution,  tlie  marquis  wrote 
and  subscribed  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  casts  the  desolate 
condition  of  his  poor  wife  and  family  upon  his  Majesty's  royal 
favour;  "for,'*  says  he,  "whatever  may  be  your  Majesty's  dis- 
pleasure against  myself,  these,  I  hope,  have  not  done  any  thing  to 
procure  your  Majesty's  indignation.  And  since  that  family  have 
had  the  honour  to  be  faithful  subjects  and  serviceable  to  your  royal 
progenitors,  I  humbly  beg  my  faults  may  not  extinguish  the  lasting 
merit  and  memory  of  those  who  have  given  so  many  signal  proofs  of 
constant  loyalty  for  many  generations.  Orphans  and  widows,  by 
special  prerogative  and  command  from  God,  are  put  under  your 
protection  and  defence,  that  you  suffer  them  not  to  be  wronged."  ^ 
But  notwithstanding  this  letter,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had 
it  been  left  entirely  to  Charles  himself,  who  cared  nothing  about 
orphans  and  widows,  the  marchioness  and  her  fatherless  children 
would  have  remained  in  poverty,  and  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of 
others ;  while  Middleton  would  have  been  revelling  on  the  rental  of 
their  estates.  Lauderdale,  however,  whose  lady's  niece,  as  has  been 
observed  before,^  was  the  wife  of  Lord  Lorn,  the  eldest  son  of 
Argyll,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  noble  widow  and  her  family 
their  rightful  property.  A  writer  on  that  period,  speaking  of  the 
condemnation,  forfeiture,  and  execution  of  the  marquis,  says,  "  Nor 


»  See  Appendix,  no.  III.  2  Wodiow's  History,  voL  L,  p.  154. 

«  See  p.  71. 
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could  all  the  great  power  and  interest  that  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
had  at  court  ward  off  this  terrible  blow,  though  he  procured  a  gift 
of  the  forfeiture  from  his  Majesty  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  hi? 
creditors,  to  be  applied  in  the  following  manner: — 1.  £15,000  of 
free  yearly  rent  was  granted  to  the  Earl  himself;  2.  Allowance  was 
made  for  payment  of  mortgages  or  proper  wadsetts;  3.  Eor  such 
debts  as  were  owing  by  the  Earl  himself,  or  for  which  he  was  bound 
jointly  with  his  father ;  4.  Eor  my  lady  marchioness's  provision  by 
her  marriage  settlement,  and  for  the  portions  of  the  younger  children 
of  the  family ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  estate  was  appointed  to  be 
equally  divided  among  the  lats  marquis's  children."  * 

The  Marcliioness  of  Argyll  was  thus  placed  in  such  circumstances 
as  rendered  her  independent,  and  put  it  in  her  power  to  exercise 
liberality  to  others  to  a  considerable  extent. 

She  survived  the  marquis  nearly  seventeen  years,  preserving  during 
that  period  both  the  form  and  spirit  of  widowhood.  Taking  up  her 
residence  at  Hoseneath,  and  living  for  the  most  part  in  retirement, 
she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  devotion  and  good  works, 
conducting  her  family  on  the  strictest  principles  of  religion,  attending 
the  public  and  private  means  of  grace  with  great  regularity,  minister- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  diseased,  the  poor  and  the  persecuted, 
with  affectionate  liberality,  bearing  all  the  afflictions  which  befel  her 
with  exemplary  patience,  and  giving  evidence  by  her  whole  deport- 
ment that  she  was  under  the  inffuence  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 
We  are  furnished  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  her 
widowhood  was  spent,  by  Mr.  Neil  Gillies,  indulged  minister  of 
the  parish  in  which  she  resided,^  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  after  her 


*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  LocheUl,  by  ^[r.  John  Drummond,  pp.  167, 170, 195. 

*  Mr.  Neil  Gillies  Lad  become  indulged  minister  of  Roseneath  previous  to  the  year 
1679.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Cardross,  upon  a  petition  of  the  heritors  and  inha- 
bitants of  that  parish  to  the  Pri\T  CounciL    (Wodrow's  History,  vol  iii.,  pp.  2i,  156.) 
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death.  The  chief  design  of  the  letter  is  to  give  some  account  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  lier  last  illness ;  but  it  is  preceded  by 
the  statement  of  a  few  facts  relating  to  her  life.  After  observing 
that  his  purpose  was  not  to  give  any  large  account  of  the  Lord's 
dealing  with  this  lady,  whom  he  designates  the  "truly  noble  and 
worthy,  now  glorified  Lady  Marchioness  of  Argyll,"  in  her  last 
sickness,  but  only  some  brief  hints,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
"Neither  shall  I  stay  to  tell  you  before  this  what  is  so  well  known 
to  all  who  knew  or  heard  tell  of  her,  how  much  the  Lord  had  enabled 
her  to  bear  many  a  heavy  cross,  through  a  long  tract  of  time  during 
her  widowhood,  besides  what  had  passed  the  rest  of  her  life,  which 


He  continued  in  Cardross  till  1690,  when  he  was  translated  to  the  Inner  High  Church  of 
Glasgow.  In  their  reasons  for  his  translation,  the  people  of  Glasgow  urge  his  peculiar 
titness  on  these  grounds : — "  Ist.  The  acceptableness  of  his  ministerial  gifts  to  the  people 
here,  who  have  often  heard  him. — 2d.  His  converse  since  he  left  the  college,  these  30  years 
past,  has  been  not  only  ^ith  the  best  but  also  the  greatest,  and  those  in  most  public 
employments  both  in  this  kingdom  and  England,  and  so  he  must  be  more  fit  for  such  a 
pubUc  place  as  this. — 3d.  His  prudence,  patience,  meekness,  and  heahng  temper,  which 
the  animosities  and  difficulties  of  this  place  call  so  loud  for."  They  add,  "  that  upon  the 
foresaid  accounts,  the  late  faithful,  now  glorified  !Mr.  Rogers,  who  knew  both  him  and  this 
place  so  well,  did  move  vigorously  for  hinij  while  he  lived,  and  on  his  death  bed,  and  very 
near  his  end,  being  consulted  by  the  eldership  about  his  successor,  did  seriously  recom- 
mend him  as  the  fittest  he  could  think  upon."  Wodrow  MSS,,  vol.  xx\-iii.,  4to,  no.  32. 
^Ir.  Gillies  died  in  1701.  He  was  a  very  serious  and  impressive  preacher,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  two  foDowing  anecdotes  which  AVodrow  has  preserved:— "One  time 
Mrs.  Luke  heard  him  either  preaching  on  these  words,  *  Good  will  to  men,'  or  he  cited 
them,  and  enlarged  on  them  in  a  holy  rapture  j  and  was  running  out  upon  the  infinite 
love  and  condescension  in  good  will  to  men,  and  repeated  it  once  or  t-wice : — '  Good  will 
to  men,  and  good  will  to  me !  0 !  how  sweet  is  this !  *  A  woman  long  under  distress,  but 
serious,  cried  out,  'And  to  me  also  !'— and  this  was  the  beginning  of  her  gracious  outgate," 
[her  deUverance  from  despondency.] — Wodrow's  xlnalecta,  voL  iv.,  p.  45.  At  another  time, 
"when  he  heard,  betwixt  sermons  on  a  Sabbath  day,  that  Mr.  Eobert  Langlands,  about  a 
year  previous  transported  from  the  Barony  to  Elgin  of  Moray,  was  dead;  after  singing, 
when  he  began  prayer,  he  said  to  this  purpose :  '  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  us  ?  It 
seems  Thou  art  resolved  to  flit  from  among  us,  when  Thou  art  packing  up  some  of  thy 
best  plenishing!*    And  the  tears  dropped  down  from  his  cheeks  on  Mr.  Simon  Kelly, 

minister  at  ,  then  precentor,  who  relates  this.     It  was  in  1697  or  1698." — 

Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  ii  p.  336. 
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seldom  wanted  some  remarkable  cross.  Of  her  it  might  well  be  said 
that  she  had  eudiired  a  sore,  a  tedious,  and  constant  figlit  of  afflictions 
(old  ones  continued  and  new  ones  frequently  superadded),  yet  w^as 
she  enabled  to  bear  through  with  that  faith,  patience,  submission, 
and  Christian  magnanimity  that  were  Tcry  visible,  commendable,  and 
exemplary,  and  (which  I  cannot  forget,  being  a  thing  that  I  often 
admired)  such  diligence  and  assiduity  in  following  the  duties  of 
praying,  reading,  hearing,  praise,  all  the  acts  of  worship,  a  constant 
waiting  upon  all  ordinances  and  duties,  public  and  private,  and  even 
upon  the  weekly  catechising,  at  w^hieh  she  delighted  to  be  present, 
and  by  which  she  confessed  that  she  had  ever  profited  much ;  all 
these  she  so  attended  tliat  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  her  in  an 
omission  as  to  any  of  them.  And  as  if  a  child  under  the  inspection 
of  a  teacher,  or  one  put  to  task  (and  indeed  she  did  task  herself),  so 
did  she  follow  and  keep  close  to  these  duties,  being  conscious  that 
she  had  one  who  stood  over  her  head  always,  that  was  witness  to  all 
'her  ways,  to  whom  she  must  ere  long  give  an  account  of  herself. 

"  The  rest  of  her  time  she  did  spend  in  overseeing  her  children  or 
grandchildren  (of  which  there  were  stiU  a  number  about  her),  and 
christian  entertainment  of  such  as  came  to  visit  her,  with  such 
exemplary  gravity  and  sobriety,  and  other  good  entertainment,  as 
was  much  observed  and  commended ;  and  moreover,  her  cheerfully 
welcoming  and  helping  such  as  came  for  help  or  advice  for  their 
bodily  diseases.  For  this  she  was  so  famous  that  they  came  fre- 
quently and  in  great  numbers.  Of  such  she  never  wearied,  nor 
was  dissatisfied  with  their  coming,  except  in  so  far  as  they  did  dis- 
appoint themselves  (as  she  in  her  humility  deniedly  expressed  it)  by 
putting  such  confidence  in  her  skiU,  which  she  said  was  no  skill; 
yet  the  experience  that  so  many  had,  of  the  Lord's  blessing,  with 
good  success,  the  advices  and  helps  she  gave  brought  so  many  to 
her,  who  seldom  missed  of  the  intent  of  their  coming,  and  diverse 
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of  them  would  have  within  some  time  returned  to  show  what  the 
Lord  had  done  to  them  bv  her  means,  and  to  give  her  thanks,  for 
which  she  was  very  thankful  to  Him  who  had  so  blessed  what  she 
did.  And  that  she  might  be  the  more  useful  this  way,  she  had 
always  good  store  of  medicaments  beside  her;  many  of  them  brought 
from  the  apothecaries,  but  most  of  them  she  caused  make  herself, 
never  adventuring  to  give  anything  but  what  she  knew  was  safe, 
and  could  do  no  hurt. 

"Neither  was  she  behind  any  in  the  generation  for  cliarity  to  the 
poor  distressed,  especially  to  such  as  were  of  the  household  of  faith. 
Great  numbers  of  poor  people  did  flock  to  her ;  nor  could  the  coldest 
weather  and  most  dangerous  storms  hinder  them  to  come  to  her 
from  afar,  although  they  knew  they  were  to  pass  over  ferries,  (the 
place  of  her  residence  bemg  sui-rounded  with  waters.)  and  it  was 
the  observation  of  neighbours  about,  that  her  being  there  brought 
multitudes  on  them ;  but  to  these  she  was  so  liberal  as  I  need  only 
say,  that  I  am  persuaded  she  gave  with  as  much  christian  compas- 
sion as  any,  '  drawing  out  the  soul  to  the  hungry,'  *  &c.,  and  that  the 
receivers  themselves  were  ofttimes  astonished  when  they  got  so 
largely,  as  that  in  many  miles,  they  got  not  so  much  from  all  as 
from  her  alone,  and  it  was  the  admiration  of  many  how  this  could 
hold  out  with  her ;  but  God  blessed  all.  And  when  sometimes  it  was 
told  her  that  many  of  those  she  gave  to  were  but  cheats  and  rogues, 
(as  indeed  many  of  them  were,)  she  would  freely  answer,  While  we 
have  opportunity  let  us  do  good  to  aR  men,  but  especially  to  the 
household  of  faith,  and  that  she  gave  what  she  gave  to  them,  not 
as  to  cheats,  but  as  to  needy  persons ;  and  that  if  she  gave  with  a 
single  eye  she  would  be  accepted,  whatever  they  were,  and  whatever 
sue  they  made  of  what  she  gave ;  ^   yet  did  she  Kttle  regard  profane 

1  Isaiah,  Iviii.  10. 
*^  IL  li  obvious  that  this  does  not  mean  that  she  intended  l)y  her  hheralitv  to  encourage 
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randj  beggars,  though  even  these  still  got  something  by  her  order ; 
and  when  she  met  \rith  any  whom  she  had  ground  to  believe  were  of 
the  household  of  faith,  to  these  she  was  most  liberal,  and  gave  them 
with  such  compassion  and  kindness  as  did  show  what  a  living  mem- 
ber of  Christ's  body  she  was. 

"TThile  she  was  daily  exercised  for  most  part  as  I  have  now 
liiuted,  she  did  not  trouble  herself  with  household  affairs,  (except 
in  causing  provide  things  necessary  for  house  keeping,)  having  laid 
over  these  matters  entirely  on  some  whom  she  trusted,  of  whose 
skill  and  fidelity  she  had  long  experience,  and  her  being  exonered 
of  this  care  and  burden  she  often  acknowledged  as  a  great  ease  to 
her,  and  a  great  help  to  her,  being  taken  up  with  things  of  another 
nature,  which  was  her  main  work  and  delight."  ' 

Such  is  the  description  given  of  the  ornamental  character  of  this 
Lady,  by  a  contemporary  who  knew  her  well.  Baptized  into  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  went  about  doing  good,  she  was  not  only 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  personal  piety,  but  unwearied  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  great  duties  of  charity  and  benevolence.  TThen  the 
ear  heard  her,  then  it  blessed  her ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  her,  it 
gave  witness  to  her ;  because  she  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and 
the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.    The  blessing  of 


the  idle,  who,  if  willing,  might  hare  snpported  themselves,  or  to  furnish  the  vidous  with 
the  means  of  dissipation ;  but  simplv,  that  Mhen  she  saw  men  in  misery  she  felt  herself 
bound  to  relieve  them,  although  she  could  not  in  every  case  prevent  them  from  making  a 
bad  use  of  what  she  gave.  Liberality  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  exercised  with  discretion  as 
well  as  with  kindness, — an  important  principle  to  be  observed  in  this  department  of  well- 
doing ;  for  to  give  without  reflection,  or  capriciously,  may  do  more  harm  than  good ;  may 
make  the  idle  still  more  indolent,  and  the  ncious  still  more  depraved,  and  may  thus 
increase  wretchedness  in  the  attempt  to  reheve  it.  But  still,  even  the  profligate  and 
abandoned,  when  in  misery,  must  not  be  left  to  perish. 

1  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxviL,  4to,  no.  27.  This  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Gillies,  as  appears  from  comparing  it  with  another  paper,  which  Wodrow  marks  as  in  the 
handwriting  of  that  minister. 
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liim  that  Avas  ready  to  perish  came  upon  her;  and  slic  caused  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  Imitating  Him  w-ho  "  makcth  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,"  she  made  it  her  busmess  to  minister  to  the 
welfare  even  of  the  undeserving.  Such  was  the  temper  and  conduct 
inspired  by  the  reh'gion  which  she  professed,  and  such  was  the  spirit 
of  the  religion  which  Charles  and  his  government  misrepresented  as 
fanaticism,  sedition,  rebellion,  and  laboured,  by  the  violence  of  per- 
secution, to  crush  and  extinguish. 

It  thus  appeared  how  eminently  instrumental  all  the  afflictive 
events  which  had  befallen  this  noble  widow,  had  been  in  promoting 
her  spiritual  improvement.  Accompanied  by  the  divine  blessing, 
they  were  in  her  case  productive  of  those  happy  fruits,  w^hich,  left  to 
themselves,  they  will  never  naturally  produce.  Another  minister, 
Mr.  John  Carstairs,  who  was  also  personally  acquainted  with  her, 
addressing  her  only  four  years  previous  to  her  death,  bears  testimony 
in  like  manner  to  the  distinguished  progress  she  had  made  in  Chris- 
tian excellence,  through  the  influence  of  adverse  dispensations.  In 
tlie  document  from  which  we  have  before  quoted,^  after  observing 
that  the  King  of  Saints  "has  imposed  upon  every  cross  that  his 
people  meet  with,  not  excepting  (to  say  so),  vessels  of  the  greatest 
burden  of  affliction  that  saU  up  and  down  the  sands,  as  it  were,  of 
the  troublesome  sea  of  this  world,  the  toll  and  custom  of  some 
spiritual  good  to  be  paid  to  them,"  and  after  giving  expression  to  a 
wish,  "that  all  the  graciously  sincere  lovers  of  God,  and  the  effec- 
tually called  according  to  his  purpose,  might  be  persuaded  and  pre- 
vailed with,  to  set  themselves  dow^n  at  the  receipt  of  these  customs, 
from  the  many  crosses  and  afflictions  that  come  in  their  way,  with 


^  Carstairs'  Epistle  Dedicatory  prefixed  to  Durham's  Postliiinious  Exposition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. 
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a  fixed  resolution  to  suffer  none  of  them  to  pass  without  paying 
the  custom  imposed  by  the  King,"  Carstairs  goes  on  to  say,  "It 
is  now,  noble  madam,  a  long  time,  not  far  from  towards  thirty  years, 
(whatever  was  before,)  since  your  ladyship  was  known  by  some  to 
be  helped,  through  grace,  seriously  to  sit  down  at  the  receipt  of 
these  customs  from  the  cross  and  afflicting  dispensations  which  then 
occurred  to  you,  whereby  ye  did  observably  improve,  better  and 
increase  your  spiritual  stock  and  state,  some  way  to  the  admiration 
of  standers-by ;  and  since  that  time,  for  most  part  of  it,  you  have 
been,  in  the  holy  providence  of  God,  tried  with  a  tract  of  tribula- 
tions, each  of  them  more  trying  than  another,  and  some  of  them 
that,  I  think,  (as  once  the  blest  author  of  this  treatise,  on  occasion  of 
a  sad  and  surprising  stroke,  the  removal  of  the  desire  of  his  eyes, 
his  gracious  and  faithful  wife,  after  a  whiles  silence,  with  much 
gravity  and  great  composui'e  of  spirit,  said,  '  TTho  could  persuade 
me  to  believe  that  this  is  good  if  God  had  not  said  it  ?')  if  all  the 
world  had  said  and  sworn  it,  they  could  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  have 
persuaded  you  to  believe  that  they  were  good.  But  since  God, 
that  cannot  lie,  hath  said  it,  there  is  no  room  left  to  debate  or  doubt 
of  it;  let  be  to  deny  it.  And  if  your  Ladyship  (as  I  hope  you 
have,)  hath  been  all  this  while  gathering  up  the  customs  of  spnitual 
good  and  gain,  upon  these,  many,  vaiious  and  great  tribulations, 
wherewith  the  Lord,  no  doubt  in  a  blessed  design  of  singular  good 
to  you,  hath  thought  fit  to  exercise  you  beyond  most  persons 
living,  at  least  of  your  noble  station  and  extraction,  0 !  what  a 
vast  stock  and  treasure  of  rich  and  soul-enriching  precious  experi- 
ences of  the  good  and  profit  of  all  these  afflictions  and  tribulations, 
must  you  needs  have  lying  by  you  1"  He  further  says,  "  I  could, 
from  my  own  particular  certain  knowledge  and  observation,  long  ago 
and  of  late,  (having  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  often  in 
your  company,  and  at  some  of  the  lowest  ebbs  of  your  outward  pros- 
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perity,)  and  from  the  knowledge  of  others  more  knowing  and  ob- 
serving than  T,  say  more  of  your  rich  ineomes  of  gain  and  advantage, 
of  your  improvements,  of  the  countervailiugs  of  your  damage,  and 
of  the  upmakings  of  all  your  losses  this  way,  than  either  my  fear  of 
incurring  the  construction  of  a  flatterer  with  such  as  do  not  know 
you  as  I  do,  will  permit ;  or  your  christian  modesty,  sobriety,  and 
self-denial  will  admit :  And  to  undertake  to  say  all  that  might  truly, 
and  without  compKmenting,  be  said  to  this  purpose,  would  be 
thought  by  your  Ladyship  as  far  below  you  to  crave  or  expect,  as  it 
would  be  above  me  suitably  to  perform." 

In  private  intercourse  the  conversation  of  the  marchioness  was  both 
edifying  and  interesting.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  Sacred  Writings, 
and  with  the  subordinate  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  enabled 
her  to  speak  intelligently  on  questions  of  theology,  and  she  was  able 
to  give  a  pleasing  account  of  events  which  had  befallen  her  family,  as 
well  as  of  those  which  had  befallen  the  church  and  nation,  during  the 
stin'ing  period  in  which  she  had  lived.  "I  must  not,"  says  Mr. 
Gillies,  "  forget  to  teU  that  her  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
with  our  Confession  of  Eaith,  (the  book  which,  next  to  the  13ible,  she 
was  most  versed  in,)  did  sufficiently  witness  how  well  she  was  stored 
with  the  knowledge  of  divine  mysteries ;  and  although  she  was  no 
great  reader  of  polemic  divinity,  yet  when  any  head  of  controversy 
fell  to  be  spoken  of  in  her  presence,  she  would,  upon  the  sudden, 
from  the  Bible  and  Confession,  adduce  such  allegations  and  testimo- 
nies as  were  apposite  to  the  things  then  spoken  of,  so  that  the  most 
judicious  that  were  about  her  were  often  and  much  edified  by  her. 
She  was  also  weU  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  things  that  had 
passed  during  the  late  troubles,  and  many  remarkable  passages  of 
Providence  that  fell  out  in  these  times,  towards  the  church  and 
kingdom,  and  towards  her  own  family,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
those  that  conversed  with  her."    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
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she  herself,  nor  'Mi,  Gillies,  has  chronicled  these  "remarkable  pas- 
sages." 

The  marchioness  lived  to  a  considerably  advanced  age.  In  her  last 
illness  she  exhibited  the  same  pious  spirit  with  which  she  was  animated 
during  her  past  life,  and  her  latter  end  was  peace.  Only  a  few  facts, 
however,  relating  to  her  death-bed  scene,  and  the  protracted  sickness 
preceding  it,  have  been  preserved,  and  these  we  shall  give  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Gillies,  by  whom  they  have  been  recorded.  "Her  disease," 
says  he,  "of  which  she  died,  commenced  in  April,  1677,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  period  of  eleven  months,  till  her  departure.  Yet 
from  April  till  November  she  kept  her  feet,  always  waiting  on  duties 
in  public  and  private,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  bearing  the  burden  of 
her  disease  so  patiently  that  none  but  those  that  were  nearest  her 
and  most  intimate  with  her  could  almost  know  that  anything  ailed 
her.  She,  however,  had  death  still  in  view,  and  her  strength  was 
still  diminishing  gradually  till  November,  at  which  time  there  was  the 
accession  of  a  great  cold  to  her  former  disease,  which  forced  her  to 
take  bed,  November  11th.  After  some  days  she  got  up  again,  having 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  cold ;  but  her  old  disease  still  con- 
tinued and  increased,  so  that  from  that  time  forth  she  never  went  out 
of  her  chamber  to  the  gallery,  where  she  used  to  appear  in  public. 
She  therefore  appointed  the  daily  worship  to  be  performed  in  her 
chamber,  where  also  was  performed  the  Sabbath  day's  work  and  week 
day's  sennon,  admitting  there  all  that  pleased  to  come,  as  she  had 
done  in  the  gallery,  never  shutting  her  gates  or  doors  upon  any  all 
these  times,  whatever  might  be  the  hazard.  During  this  time  she 
contracted  a  great  cold  in  the  left  side  of  her  head,  which  was  caused 
by  the  leaving  a  window  open  to  help  the  chimney  that  does  not  vent 
well  when  the  wind  is  at  east.  This  cold  brought  that  side  of  her 
head  to  such  a  distemper  as  never  left  her,  and  did  not  a  little  molest 
her,  while  her  main  sickness  did  still  increase,  yet  without  impairing 
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her  judgment,  memory,  or  sense  (wliicli  were  frcsli  and  entire  almost 
unto  the  last),  and  without  pain  or  heart  sickness,  which  was  a  great 
wonder  to  herself,  and  oft  acknowledged  as  God's  great  mercy  to  her 
in  his  loosing  the  pins  of  her  tabernacle  so  gently,  that  she  was  yet 
able  to  attend  and  go  about  any  ordinary  duty :  for  all  this  while  she 
waited  on  every  duty,  most  part  sitting  up  (and  but  seldom  lying)  on 
her  couch  in  the  chamber,  going  to  bed  and  rising  almost  at  the  ordi- 
naiy  times  as  when  in  health,  continuing  to  join  in  all  acts  of  worship, 
and  holding  out,  in  the  Sabbath  day's  work,  without  wearying,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  her  weakness,  and  to  her  o^vn  admira- 
tion.    And  althougli  a  heavy  disease" ' 

Here  Mr.  Gillies's  account  of  her  last  sickness  and  death  abruptly 
stops.  We,  however,  gather  a  few  facts  respecting  the  subsequent 
stages  of  her  trouble,  from  a  long  poetical  tribute  to  her  memory,  of 
his  composition,  embodying  the  particulars  contained  in  his  prose 
account  of  her,  the  most  of  which  we  have  extracted,  and  carrying  the 
narrative  down  to  the  moment  in  which  she  expired.  From  this 
poem  we  Icam,  that  after  this  she  was  afflicted  with  severe  and  tedious 
bodily  distress,  which,  she  bore  with  a  patience  and  meekness  that 
beautifully  harmonized  with  the  bright  exempliiication  she  had  given 
of  these  graces  under  the  multiplied  afflictions  of  her  life.  We  also 
learn  from  it,  that  after  this  she  suffered  severe  mental  distress. 
Satan  has  often  been  permitted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  God's  people  on  their  death-beds,  and  by  settiag  their  sins,  as 
it  were,  in.  array  before  them,  he  has  tempted  them  to  yield  to  the 
despairing  imagiuation,  that  it  is  presumptuous  for  them  to  expect 
forgiveness  and  salvation  from  a  God  of  infinite  purity  and  justice. 
Such  was  the  temptation  with  which  this  pious  lady  was  assailed  in 
the  prospect  of  eternity.     Eut  lookiug  away  from  everything  about 

*  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxvii.,  4to,  no.  27. 
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herself,  and  trusting  to  tlie  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  only  foun- 
dation of  her  hope  of  eternal  life,  she  was  at  last  relieved;  and 
becoming  victorious  over  temptation  and  fear,  she  said,  "  0  my  ease 
is  great;  great,  great  is  my  ease."  After  this  she  again  endured 
severe  and  protracted  inward  bodily  agony.  These  agonies,  says  Mr. 
GUlies,  can  hardly  be  "  set  forth"  but  as  they  "  expressed  her  worth, 
and  how  much  her  Saviour  had  trusted  to  the  grace  which  he  had 
strongly  planted  in  her  noble  heart."  By-standers  were  astonished  to 
see  one  who  had  suffered  so  much  during  life,  tried  so  severely  by  her 
heavenly  Father  to  the  last.  But  the  days  of  her  mourning  were  now 
near  an  end.  Her  strength  gradually  sunk,  and  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1678,  after  a  long  experience  of  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  she  breathed  out  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  her  God  and  Saviour, 
with  the  greatest  peace  and  tranquillity,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age, 
bearing  testimony  with  her  dying  breath  to  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  * 
Among  the  Wodrow  MSS.,  besides  Mr.  Gillies's  long  poem  to  her 
memory,  from  which  these  particulars  are  drawn,  there  is  another  by 
a  different  hand,  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  here  inserted,  nor  has  it  any 
claims  to  poetical  merit.  It  commemorates  her  as  distinguished  by 
a  "  strong  heart,  a  sound  judgment,  an  active  liberal  hand,"  and  "  a 
mind  most  noble."  It  celebrates  the  attractions  of  her  person,  as  well 
as  her  "  parts,  virtues,  graces,"  and  her  rare  exemplary  character  as 
"  a  friend,  sister,  consort,  and  mother ;"  and  pronounces  her  "a  public 
blessing,  an  universal  good."  The  following  lines  may  be  quoted  as  a 
specimen : — 

Aud  let  us  never  lose  ilie  memory 

Of  that  rich  pattern  thou  wast  seen  to  be 

To  great  and  small,  he  who  thy  Ufe  should  view 

Saw  clear  it  did  the  Bible  transcript  shew, 

And  who  thy  steps  will  follow  hard  behind 

The  way  to  endless  bliss  is  sure  to  find. 

«*«-**«■* 

1  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxvii.,  folio,  no.  80. 
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**  You  must  acknowledtje  here  a  liglit, 
A  sinning  star  quite  cai-ricd  from  our  sight, 
Never  again  t'  adorn  our  spliere,  wliosc  rays, 
"While  here  it  shone  with  us,  made  gladsome  day?, 
Glad  were  our  hearts :  how  many  warmed  by  thee. 
Esteemed  thy  presence  a  felicity. 
But  thou  wi;t  yet  once  more  return  again, 
As  oue  of  the  Redeemer's  glorious  train."  ^ 

These  notices  of  the  Marchioness  of  Argyll's  cliaracter  we  cannot 
conclude  more  appropriately  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gillies,  who  has 
summed  it  up  in  a  sentence  or  t\yo.  "Her  life/'  says  he,  "is  well 
known  to  have  been  filled  with  godliness,  righteousness,  sobriety, 
charity,  and  all  christian  virtues,  with  a  constant  adherence  to  the 
truths  and  ways  of  God,  without  any  fall  or  stain  upon  any  part  of 
her  life.  Yea,  which  is  admirable,  she  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
without  ever  being  slurred  through  her  whole  life  with  any  scandal  or 
crime ;  which  the  most  blameless  saints  are  liable  to,  and  have  been 
sorely  aiSicted  with ;  yet  did  none  of  the  worst  of  her  enemies  ever 
adventure  to  asperse  her  with  any  shameful  thing,  nor  did  they  ever 
tax  her  with  anything  but  her  principles  and  avowed  profession  and 
practice,  her  constant  open  adherence  to  which  was  her  glory."  How 
few  the  number  over  whose  graves  such  a  high  encomium  can  with 
imth  be  pronounced!  How  few,  through  their  whole  life,  from  youth 
to  advanced  age,  have  so  conspicuously  displayed  the  christian  virtues, 
and  kept  themselves  so  unspotted  from  the  defilements  of  the  world, 
as  that  their  greatest  enemies  could  find  nothing  against  them  except 
in  the  matter  of  their  God  ! 

Besides  her  eldest  daugliter.  Lady  Anne,  and  her  eldest  son,  Arclii- 
bald,  ninth  Earl  of  Argyll,  formerly  noticed,  the  marchioness  had  issue 
to  tlie  marquis :  1.  Lord  Neil  Campbell  of  Ardmaddic,  wlio,  on  his 
brother's  invasion,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 

*  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxvii.,  folio,  no.  80. 
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turgli.  2.  Lady  Jean,  who  was  married  to  Robert  Kerr,  first  Marquis 
of  Lotliian,  to  whom  she  had  ten  children.  3.  Lady  ^lary,  who  was 
married,  first  at  Roseneath,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1C57,  to  George 
sixth  Earl  of  Caithness,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue ;  and  who,  after  his 
death,  was  married  on  the  7th  of  April,  1678,  to  Sir  John  Campbell, 
first  Earl  of  Breadalbane,'  to  whom  she  had  one  son.  These  are  all 
her  children  by  the  marquis  enumerated  in  Douglas's  Peerage ;  ^  but 
besides  these  she  had  to  him  a  daughter  named  Lady  Isabella,  who 
resided  with  her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Caithness,  and  who  is  some- 
times mentioned  in  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  tliat  lady.^ 


*  Douglas's  Peerage,  voL  i.,  p.  298. 

'  Law's  Memorials,  note  hy  the  Editor,  p.  10. 


2  Vol.  i,  p.  loa 


MES.  JAlilES  GUTHRIE,  MRS.  JAMES  DURHAil, 
AND  MRS.  JOHN  CARSTAIRS. 

We  sliall  here  cluster  together  some  notices  of  three  excellent 
women,  ministers'  wives,  who  lived  during  the  persecution — Jane 
Ramsay,  the  widow  of  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  16G1 ;  Margaret  Mure,  the  widow  of  Mr.  James  Durham,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  High  Church,  Glasgow;  and  Janet  Mure,  wife 
of  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  also  minister  of  the  High  Church,  Glasgow. 
Many  facts  or  incidents  of  their  lives  have  not  indeed  been  spared  by 
the  mouldering  hand  of  time ;  but  even  the  few  which  remain  are 
not  without  interest,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  relation  in 
which  these  ladies  stood  to  three  of  the  most  eminent  men  who 
adorned  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  17th  century,  by  the 
lustre  of  their  talents,  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  and  their  unswerv- 
ing faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  God.  These  women  were  in  every 
respect  suitable  companions  for  the  eminent  jnen  to  whom  they  were 
united.  Distinguished  for  enlightened  and  ardent  piety,  they  proved 
main-springs  of  encouragement  and  strength  to  them  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  by  their  conversation,  tlieir  demeanour  and  counsel;  and 
having  taken  up  the  cross,  instead  of  tempting  them  to  unfaithfulness 
to  conscience,  when  trials  and  difficulties  in  doing  the  will  of  God 
arose,  they  encouraged  them  to  stedfastness  and  resolution,  exhibiting 
that  humility,  patience,  and  self-sacrifice,  which  constitute  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  cross.  All  of  them  suffered  more  or  less  in  the  cause 
of  Presbytery,  and  they  thanked  God  that  "unto  them  it  was  given 
in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer 
for  his  sake." 
Mes.  Ja:mes  Guthrie  v/as  more  severely  tried  than  the  other 
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two.  She  was  the  second  lady,  whom  the  prelatic  persecution 
raade  a  widow/  Mr.  Guthrie  having  been  condemned  by  ilie  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  hanged  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  as  a  traitor,  on  the  1st 
of  June  1G61,  and  his  head  thereafter  to  be  struck  off  and  affixed 
on  the  Nether  Bow ;  which  sentence  was  executed  in  all  its  parts. 
The  grounds  on  which  he  was  condemned,  w^ere  his  owning  the 
"Western  Remonstrance,"  "The  Causes  of  God's  Wrath,"  &c.:  but 
Middleton,  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  urging  on  the  proceedings,  was 
actuated  by  personal  malice  tov/ards  Guthrie,  who,  in  1650,  had 
carried,  in  the  Commission  of  the  Church,  a  motion  for  his  excom- 
munication, and  who,  by  appointment  of  the  commission,  had  publicly 
pronounced  the  sentence  in  his  own  church  at  Stirling.  On  that 
occasion  Mrs.  Guthrie  exhibited,  what  was  the  prevalent  governing 
principle  of  her  life,  that  strict  conscientiousness,  which,  la^'ing 
consequences  out  of  view,  looks  only  to  the  call  of  duty.  When  on 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  on  which  Mr.  Guthrie  was  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  against  Middleton,  a  messenger  from  the  king,  or, 
according  to  some,  froni  a  nobleman,  arrived  at  his  house,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  go  to  church,  desiring  him  to  delay  pronouncing  it,  she 
said  to  him,  on  observing  him  perplexed,  "My  heart,  what  the 
Lord  giv^es  you  light  and  clearness  to  do,  that  do,  without  giving  a 
positive  answer  to  the  messenger."  The  high  christian  character  of 
this  lady  is  attested  in  the  farewell  letter  which  Mr.  Guthrie 
addressed  to  her  from  his  prison,  on  the  day  on  wliieh  he  was 
executed.  This  letter  is  interesting,  both  as  a  relict  of  a  dying 
martyr,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the  lowly  piety  and  supreme  devotion 
to  duty,  which  characterized  the  person  to  whom  it  is  affectionately 
written.  It  also  indicates  the  sources  of  comfort  suggested  to  her 
mind,  in  her  trying  circumstances.     It  is  as  follows : — 


*  Tlic  Marchioness  of  Argyll  was  the  first. 
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*'My  Heart, — Being  witliin  a  few  hours  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  do  send  these  few  lines  as  the  last 
obedience  of  unfeigned  and  spotless  affection  which  I  bear  unto  you, 
not  only  as  one  flesh,  but  as  a  member  with  me  of  that  blessed 
mystical  body  of  the  Lord ;  for  I  trust  you  are,  and  that  God  who 
hath  begun  his  good  work  in  you,  will  also  perfect  it  and  bring  it  to 
an  end,  and  give  you  life  and  salvation.  Whatever  may  be  your 
infirmities  and  weakness,  yet  the  grace  of  God  shall  be  sufficient  for 
you,  and  his  strength  shall  be  perfected  in  your  weakness.  To  me 
you  have  been  a  very  kind  and  faithful  yoke-fellow,  and  not  a 
hinderer  but  a  helper  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  I  do  bear  you 
this  testimony  as  all  the  recompense  I  can  now  leave  you  with : — In 
all  the  trials  I  have  met  with  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  these 
twenty  years  past,  which  have  not  been  few,  and  that  from  aggressors 
of  many  sorts,  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left,  you  were 
never  a  tempter  of  me  to  depart  away  from  the  living  God,  and  from 
the  way  of  my  duty  to  comply  with  an  evil  course,  or  to  hearken  to 
the  counsels  of  flesh  and  blood,  for  avoiding  the  cross,  and  for 
gaining  the  profit  and  preferment  of  a  present  world.  You  have 
wrought  much  with  your  hands  for  furnishing  bread  to  me  and  to 
my  children,  and  was  always  willing  that  I  should  show  hospitality, 
especially  to  those  that  bore  the  image  of  God.  These  things  I 
mention  not  to  puff  you  up,  but  to  encourage  you  under  your  present 
aflliction  and  distress,  being  persuaded  that  God  will  have  regard 
unto  you  and  unto  the  children  of  my  body,  which  I  leave  unto  your 
care,  that  they  may  be  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  Let 
not  your  wants  and  weaknesses  discourage  you:  there  is  power, 
riches,  and  abundance  with  God,  both  as  to  the  things  of  the  body 
and  things  of  the  soul ;  and  he  will  supply  all  your  wants  and  caiTy 
you  through.  It  is  like  to  be  a  most  trying  time,  but  cleave  you  to 
God  and  keep  his  way,  without  casting  away  your  confidence ;  fear 
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not  to  be  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  troubles  tluit  may  attend  this 
land;  God  will  hide  you  under  liis  shadow,  and  keep  you  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  Be  sober  and  of  a  meek  spirit ;  strive  not  with  Provi- 
dence, but  be  subject  to  him  who  is  the  Father  of  spirits.  Decline 
not  the  cross,  but  embrace  it  as  your  own.  Love  all  that  love  the 
Lord,  and  delight  in  their  fellowship.  Give  yourself  unto  prayer, 
and  be  diligent  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Wait  on  the 
ordinances,  and  have  them  in  great  esteem  as  the  appointed  means 
of  God  for  your  salvation.  Join  the  exercise  of  piety  and  repentance 
together,  and  manifest  your  faith  in  the  fruits  of  sincere  obedience 
and  of  a  gospel  conversation.  Yalue  your  conscieuce  above  your 
skin.  Be  not  solicitous,  although  you  know  not  w^herewith  to  clothe 
you  and  your  children,  or  wherewith  to  dine ;  God's  providences  and 
promises  are  a  true,  rich,  and  never-failing  portion.  Jesus  Christ 
be  all  your  salvation  and  all  your  desire !  You,  I  recommend  unto 
Him,  and  Him  unto  you :  My  Heart !  I  recommend  you  to  the 
eternal  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  helped  of  God,  and  hope  I  shall 
be  helped  to  the  end.  Pray  for  me  while  I  am  here,  and  praise  with 
me  hereafter.     God  be  with  you  ! — I  am  yours, 

"  Ja3ies  Guthrie." 
'•'Edinburgh  Tolbooth,  June  1st,  1661." 

This  letter  was  calculated  to  arm  Mrs.  Guthrie's  mind  wdth  forti- 
tude and  submission  under  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  of  her 
husband.  Other  considerations  would  conspire  in  bringing  into 
exercise  the  same  christian  graces.  Though  condemned  as  a  traitor, 
l-e  had  committed  nothing  worthy  of  death,  but  fell  a  martyr  for 
keeping  the  commandment  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  encountered  death  with  an  unshrinkiug  courage,  which  ranks 
with  that  of  the  most  heroic  of  prophets  and  apostles.  It  was  an 
alleviating  circumstance,  too.  to  reflect  that  his  self-devotion  in  the 
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cause  of  Christ  procured  for  him,  as  it  deserved,  the  affection,  honour, 
aud  admiration  of  the  wise  and  good,  who  regarded  his  death  as  a 
judicial  murder.  Nor  were  the  religious  ladies  of  that  time  wanting 
in  paying  to  him  the  tribute  of  their  respectful  and  admiring 
homage.  *  Though  these  considerations  were  fitted  to  mitigate  her 
sorrow,  yet  the  tragedy  of  his  death,  in  all  its  appalling  circum- 
stances, would  tend  at  first  to  overpower  the  mind,  and  to  exclude 
from  it  reflection  on  such  alleviating  topics. 

Mrs.  Guthrie  and  her  children  were  left  in  poor  circumstances. 
But  God,  who  in  his  providence  exercises  a  special  care  over  the 
fatherless  children  and  widows  of  his  martyred  servants,  raised  up 
for  them  kind  friends.  Among  otliers,  Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Pollock 
took  a  particular  interest  in  their  temporal  welfare.  The  following 
anecdote  is  highly  honourable  to  the  liberality  of  that  benevolent 

*  In  proof  of  this,  the  following  instance  may  be  given.  After  Guthrie  had  been 
executed,  his  headless  corpse  was  put  into  a  cofiin  and  earned  to  the  old  kirk  aisle,  to  be 
prepared  for  interment,  by  several  devout  ladies  of  quality  who  had  tendered  their  friendly 
senices.  The  dressing  of  the  dead  is  always  solemn,  but  the  performance  of  this  duty 
to  the  mortal  remains  of  an  honoured  martyr  who  has  sealed  the  truths  of  God  with  his 
blood,  is  associated  with  feelings  of  profound  veneration.  It  was  so  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Some  of  the  ladies  who  were  so  engaged,  dipped  their  napkins  in  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  Gutlu-ie's  mangled  body.  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  Lord  Register,  obsenmg 
what  they  did,  asked  them  their  reason  for  so  doing,  and  charged  them  with  imitating  the 
superstition  of  the  papists,  who  collect  and  worship  the  rehcts  of  saints.  "No,"  said  one 
of  them,  "we  are  not  actuated  by  superstitious  motives,  we  do  not  intend  to  worship  the 
martyr's  blood,  but  when  we  go  to  the  throne  of  grace  M'e  will  hold  up  that  blocd  to  God, 
that  it  may  crj'  for  vengeance  on  those  who  have  most  cruelly  shed  it."  During  the 
performance  of  their  solemn  offices,  a  respectable  young  gentleman,  unknown  at  the  time 
to  any  of  them,  but  afterwards  discovered  to  be  Mr.  George  Stirling,  who  became  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  came  in  with  a  pliial  of  fragrant  ointment,  and,  without 
uttering  a  word,  poured  upon  the  corpse  the  ointment,  which  diffused  through  the  whole 
building  a  most  delightful  odour.  "  God  bless  you.  Sir,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies,  "  for 
this  labour  of  love  which  you  have  shown  to  the  slain  body  of  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Bowing  respectfully  to  the  ladies,  he  silently  retired.  "  Janet  Bruce,"  says  Wodiow, 
"who  was  Dr.  Sir  Thomas  Burnet's  lady,  if  I  have  not  forgotten,  was  one  of  these  gentle- 
women that  put  their  napkins  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  blood." — "VYodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  iii.,  p.  103. 
M'Crie's  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History,  2d  edition,  p.  396. 
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geutleman,  and  interesting  as  illustrating  the  unexpected  and  remark- 
able way  in  which  God  has  sometimes  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  his  departed  saints  in  their  distress.  "1 
am  assured,"  says  "Wodrow,  "by  a  good  hand  that  had  it  from 
Mr.  George  Lang,  who  was  employed,  that  Sir  George  Maxwell  of 
Pollock,  a  little  after  Mr.  Guthrie's  execution,  hearing  his  relict  was 
in  want,  called  for  Mr.  George  Lang,  his  chaplain,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  mighty  uneasy  since  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Guthrie  was 
in  straits,  and  he  had  little  money  by  him,  but  tcok  out  a  purse  of 
gold,  most  of  it  old  Scots  coins,  of  which  he  was  very  curious,  and 
told  him  he  would  rather  have  sent,  if  he  had  had  it  by  him,  twice 
the  value  of  it  in  ordinary  money,  but  he  could  not  and  would  not 
delay,  and  gave  it  him,  and  sent  him  in  to  Edinburgh  express  with  it 
and  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Guthrie.  It  was  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
or  six  hundred  merks.'  Mr.  Lang  went  in  by  Glasgow  and  bor- 
rowed five  or  six  hundred  merks,  and  left  the  gold  in  pledge,  car- 
ried in  and  delivered  the  money  to  Mrs.  Guthrie."  - 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  Mrs.  Guthrie  was  put  to 
trouble  on  account  of  a  book  entitled  "An  Apologetical  Relation 
of  the  Particular  Sufferings  of  the  Paithful  Ministers  and  Professors 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  since  August,  1660,"  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  John  Brown,  minister  of  Wamphray  at  the  Restoration,  and  who, 
on  being  banished  his  majesty's  dominions  for  faithfully  adhering  to 
his  principles,  took  refuge  in  Holland.  This  able  work  was  printed 
in  Holland  in  1665,  and  a  number  of  copies  were  sent  over  to  this 
country.  The  government  being  informed  of  the  character  of  the 
book,  and  of  its  being  circulated  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 

»  That  i?,  between  £28  and  £33  sterling. 

«  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  p.  305.  Mr.  Lang  had  no  authority  to  pledge  the  gold 
coins,  but  knowing  the  value  which  Sir  George  Maxwell  set  upon  them,  he  did  so  that 
Ihcy  might  be  recovered  when  Sir  George  got  a  supply  of  money. 
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having,  upon  perusing  it  themselves,  found  it,  to  use  their  o\vii 
language,  "  to  be  full  of  seditious,  treasonable,  and  rebellious  prin- 
ciples, contrived,  of  purpose,  to  traduce  the  king's  authority  and 
government,  the  proceedings  of  the  late  parliament,  and  the  king's 
privy  council,"  they  resolved  to  put  it  down.  As  it  vindicates  at 
length  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  the  first 
victims  who,  after  the  Eestoration,  were  immolated  at  the  shrine  of 
the  Moloch  of  personal  revenge  and  arbitrary  power,  and  exposes  the 
illegality,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
against  them,  it  was  natural  that  Mrs.  Guthrie  should  procure  a  co])y 
of  the  book.  The  copy  she  had  got  being  found  in  her  house, 
probably  when  it  was  searched  for  some  of  the  Covenanters — such 
persons,  from  her  relation  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  from  her  known 
character,  being  suspected  of  resorting  to  or  taking  shelter  under  her 
roof — she  and  her  daughter,  Sophia  Guthrie,  were  brought  before 
the  privy  council  on  the  8th  of  February,  16GG.  On  appearing 
before  them,  they  were  required  to  declare  upon  oath  what  they 
knew  as  to  the  author  of  the  book,  and  to  discover  from  whom  they 
had  received  it.  This  they  refused  to  do,  upon  which  the  council 
sentenced  them  both  to  be  sent  to  Shetland,  there  to  be  confined 
during  the  council's  pleasure,  and  to  be  kept  close  prisoners  till  they 
should  be  transported  to  the  place  of  their  banishment.  These  pro- 
ceedings were  not  only  harsh,  but  illegal.  No  law  had  as  yet  been 
published  against  the  "  Apologetical  Relation."  It  was  only  on  the 
day  on  which  this  sentence  was  passed  upon  Mrs.  Guthrie  and  her 
daughter  that  the  council  emitted  their  proclamation  against  it, 
ordaining  that,  upon  the  14th  of  February  instant,  it  should  be 
publicly  burned  on  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  near  to  the  market 
cross,  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman,  and  that  all  possessing  it  resident 
on  the  south  of  the  Tay,  should  deliver  the  same  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
respective  shires  or  their  deputies,  to  be  by  them  transmitted  to  the 
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clerk  of  the  privy  council  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  February 
instant,  and  those  on  the  north  of  Tay  not  later  than  the  21st  of 
March  next,  under  the  penalty  of  two  thousand  pounds  Scots  money. 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  at  the  time  when  the  "  Apologetical 
Relation"  was  discovered  in  Mrs.  Guthrie's  house,  there  was  no  law 
in  existence  forbidding  any  to  have  it,  its  being  found  in  her  posses- 
sion was  no  crime  against  any  existing  statute,  and  that  consequently 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  her  and  her  daughter  was  arbitrary 
and  illegal.     "  Where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgression." 

They  lay  in  prison  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  council,  which  was 
on  the  2d  of  March.  To  that  meeting  they  presented  a  petition 
praying  that  their  confinement  might  be  altered  to  some  place  upon 
the  Continent,  probably  intending,  should  they  be  allowed,  to  remove 
to  Holland,  which,  from  the  number  of  their  expatriated  countrymen 
resident  there,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  the  country  itself, 
though  it  is  not  one  of  the  best  of  climates,  they  would  have  felt  a 
more  eligible  place  of  banishment  than  so  remote,  solitary,  cold  and 
unhealthy  a  part  of  the  world  as  Shetland.  The  council  referred  their 
petition  to  his  majesty's  commissioner,  with  power  to  do  in  the 
matter  as  he  should  find  cause.* 

What  punishment  the  commissioner  inflicted  upon  them  we  are  not 
directly  informed.  Mrs.  Guthrie,  however,  was  banished  for  som.e 
years  from  Edinburgh.  This  appears  from  a  petition  which  she  pre- 
sented to  the  privy  council  about  the  beginning  of  January,  1669, 
"showing  that  her  only  son  was  in  Edinburgh  under  a  sad  dis- 
temper, to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  therefore  supplicating  that, 
notwithstanding  her  confinement,  she  might  be  licensed  for  some 
time  to  come  to  Edinburgh  and  wait  upon  her  son."  The  council,  at 
their  meeting  of  the  15th  of  January,  "  upon  consideration  of  this 

I  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7. 
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petition,  and  of  a  testimonial  subscribed  by  Dr.  Burnet,  v,\nc\\  was 
at  the  same  time  presented,  allow  the  petitioner  to  come  to  Edin- 
biirgli,  and  to  reside  therein  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  Pcbruary 
next,  to  the  effect  above  mentioned."  ' 

Here  we  lose  sight  of  Mrs.  Guthrie  in  the  history  of  the  persecu- 
tion ;  nor  have  we  discovered  how  long  she  lived  subsequently  to  this 
period.  We  shall  therefore  close  this  sketch  with  a  brief  notice  of 
her  only  son  referred  to  above,  whose  name  was  William.  At  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  he  was  a  child  not  more  than  four  or  five 
years  old.  Yearning  over  him  with  all  the  affection  of  a  parent's 
heart,  Guthrie,  in  a  last  interview,  took  him  upon  his  knee,  and  gave 
him  such  religious  advices  as  were  suited  to  his  infant  mind.  "  Wil- 
lie," said  he,  among  other  things,  "  though  your  comrades  should  tell 
you,  and  cast  it  up  to  you,  that  your  father  was  hanged,  tliink  not 
shame  of  it,  for  it  is  upon  a  good  cause."  But  William  was  so 
young  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  tragic  fate  of  his  father,  and  as 
scarcely  to  be  restrained  from  playing  in  the  streets  on  the  very  day 
of  his  father's  execution.  When,  however,  he  grew  up  to  boyhood, 
he  became  thoughtful  and  serious.  While  other  boys  were  enjoying 
their  youthful  sports,  William  was  to  be  seen  at  the  iN'etlier  Bow 
Port,  where  the  head  of  his  dear  father  was  fixed  on  a  spike,  a 
monument  of  the  martyr's  heroism,  and  of  the  government's  injus- 
tice ;  and  there  looking  up  with  rivetted  gaze  to  the  manly  counte- 
nance, the  tragedy  of  his  father's  execution  was  presented  to  his 
imagination,  as  if  in  all  its  living  reality.  Often  would  he  return  to 
the  spot  and  gaze  upon  the  spectacle,  as  if  he  could  never  become 
weary  of  gazing  upon  it ;  and,  on  returning  home  to  his  motlier,  when 
she  inquired  where  he  had  been,  his  usual  reply  was,  "  I  have  been 
seeing  my  father's  head."     He  remembered  or  was  told  his  father's 


^  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  CounciL 
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last  advices  to  liim  ;  he  read  his  father's  last  speech  from  the  scaffoll, 
a  copy  of  which  the  martyr  subscribed  and  sealed,  and  gave  to  his 
friends,  to  be  kept  for  liis  son  until  he  became  older;  and  the  mantle 
of  his  father  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him.  As  he  grew  up,  his 
habits  of  seriousness  increased ;  he  was  much  employed  in  me  dita- 
tion,  study,  and  prayer.'  Having  devoted  liimself  to  tlie  work  of  the 
ministry,  he  prosecuted  the  preparatory  studies  with  success,  and 
gave  indications  of  much  future  usefulness ;  but,  being  always  of 
a  delicate  constitution,  he  was  cut  off  when  about  to  receive  license 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  By  his  early  death  his  mother's  hop^s 
of  seeing  him  useful  in  the  church  below  were  disappointed.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  be  employed  in  His  ser- 
vice on  earth,  and  she  doubtless  bowed  with  submission  to  the  sove- 
reign and  wise  determination  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  things,  find- 
ing in  this  a  new  influence  to  attract  her  to  heaven,  and  a  new 
motive  to  quicken  her  diligence  in  making  preparation  for  it. 


Mus.  James  Ditrham,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Mure, 
was  the  fourth  daughter  of  WiUiam  Mure,  Esq.  of  Glanderston,  by 
his  first  wife  Jean  Blair,  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  that  name  in  the 
West.^     She  was  born  August  2G,  1618.     Enjoying  the  inestimable 


'  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  iii.,  p.  103.  Life  of  Gutlirie  in  Free  Church  Publications, 
pp.  172-175. 

2  JJcsides  Mrs.  Durham  auJ  a  daughter,  Jean,  who  died  in  infancy,  Mr.  Mure  of 
Glanderston  had,  by  his  first  wife,  other  two  daughters,  Ursula,  who  was  married  to  "\ViL 
liam  Ralston  of  that  ilk,  and  Jean,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  James  Hamilton  of  Ilallcraiga, 
a  nephew  of  Lord  Clancboy:  and  by  liis  second  wife,  Jean  Ilamilton,  sister  to  Lord 
Viscount  Claneboy,  he  had  Janet,  to  be  next  noticed,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  John 
Carstairs;  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Alexander  Diinlop,  minister  of  Paisley;  and 
Agnes,  who  was  married  to  William  Porterfield  of  Quarrelton.  All  these  ladies  were 
eminent  for  piety  in  their  day.  For  some  notices  of  Mrs.  Ralston,  see  "Wodrow's  Analecta, 
roL  iiL  pp.  18,  20 ;  and  Mr.  John  Carstairs'  Letters,  pp.  159-161.   In  Rutherford's  Letters, 
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blessing  of  religious  parents,  who  both  set  before  her  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  trained  her  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  she  became  at  an  early  period  of  life  the  subject  of  the  saving 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Educated  too  in  the  strictest  principles  of 
Presbytery,  of  which  her  father  was  a  warm  supporter,  she  continued 
through  life  to  maintain  them,  in  honour  and  dishonour,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report.  She  was  married  first  to  the  famous  Mr. 
Zachaiy  Boyd,  minister  of  the  Barony  church  of  Glasgow,  and  next 
to  the  still  more  celebrated  Mr.  James  Durham,  as  his  second  wife. 
But  she  became  a  widow  a  second  time  in  1658,  Durham  having 
died  on  tlie  25th  of  June  that  year,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age.  She 
survived  him  more  than  thirty  years,  living  during  that  long  period 
in  a  state  of  widowhood.  Some  time  after  his  death,  she  appears 
to  have  changed  the  place  of  her  residence  to  Edinburgh.  At  least 
she  was  residing  there  in  1666,'  and  subsequently  duiiug  the  period 
of  the  persecution. 

After  ]\Ir.  Durham's  death  she  carefully  preserved  his  manuscript 
lectures  and  sermons,  with  a  view  to  their  being  published  for  general 
usefulness,  and  many  of  them  were  actually  published.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  his  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  to  which 
she  has  prefixed  an  epistle  dedicatory,  signed  and  apparently  written 
by  herself,  to  the  Viscountess  of  Kenmure ;  and  his  Treatise  on  the 
Ten  Commandments.  This  latter  work,  from  its  very  nature,  would 
be  regarded  with  jealousy  by  a  persecuting  government,  whose  whole 


"White  and  Kennedy's  edition,  published  184S,  there  is  a  letter  of  Rutherford's  to  this  lady, 
printed  for  the  first  time  (p.  716).  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Duiilop,  for  hein^  present 
at  a  house  couventide  in  Edinburgh,  in  November,  1G76,  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council,  till  she  found  caution,  under  a  thousand  merks,  to  remove  from  the  tovnx 
of  Edinburgh,  and  six  miles  around  it. — Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  335. 

^  Mr.  William  Veitch,  in  liis  Memoirs,  (p.  38,)  states  that  when  sent  on  a  perilous  mission 
to  Edinburgh  by  the  Covenanters,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Pentland  Hills,  he  intended  to 
reside  all  night  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Durham,  which  was  in  Bristo  Street. 
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policy  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  and  some  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  when  it  was  first  printed,  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  its  being  circulated  in  Scotland,  there  being  then  no  such 
thing  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  our  land.  Ilaving  got  it  printed 
in  London,  Mrs.  Durham  presented  a  petition  to  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  praying  them  to  allow  it  to  be  imported  from  England 
and  sold  in  Scotland.  The  council's  answer  to  her  petition  is  embo- 
died in  the  following  act  : — "  Edinburgh,  4:th  November,  1675. 
The  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  having  considered  a  petition 
presented  by  Margaret  Mure,  relict  of  Mr.  James  Durham,  late 
minister  at  Glasgow,  do  recommend  to  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  to 
revise  a  book  written  by  the  petitioner's  husband,  entitled,  A  Prac- 
tical Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  is  already  printed 
at  London,  and  to  report  his  opinion  thereanent  to  the  council,  that 
thereafter  they  may  give  such  order  in  favour  of  the  petitioner  con- 
cerning the  said  book  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  in  the  meantime 
discharge  and  prohibit  all  printers,  stationers,  and  others  to  reprint 
or  import  any  copies  of  the  said  book,  under  the  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  the  same,  and  such  other  pains  as  the  council  shall  think 
fit  to  inflict,  and  appoint  intimation  to  be  made  hereof  to  the  sta- 
tioners, printers,  and  others,  to  the  effect  foresaid."  ^ 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Mrs.  Durham  adhered  to  the  faithful 
ministers,  who,  for  nonconformity,  had  been  ejected  from  their  charges 
to  make  way  for  the  establishment  of  prelacy.  And  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  Christ's  ambassadors  to  dispense  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel,  not  only  without  licenses  from  the  civil  magistrate,  but  even 
when  the  civil  magistrate  has  peremptorily  discharged  them  to  preach, 
baptize  or  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office,  she  had 
too  mucli  principle  and  spirit  not  to  act  upon  these  sentiments.     She 

1  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council. 
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was  accordingly  not  only  a  frequenter  of  conventicles,  but  an  en- 
courager  of  these  interdicted  meetings,  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  be 
held  in  her  own  house.  For  a  considerable  time  this  was  not  known 
to  the  authorities  of  Edinburgh,  or  it  was  overlooked  by  the  town 
major,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  accepting  money  as  a  bribe,  not  to 
interfere  with  the  private  worshipping  assemblies  of  the  noncon- 
formists in  the  city.  When,  however,  the  news  of  tlie  tragical  death 
of  Archbishop  Sharp,  which  took  place  May  3,  1679,  had  reached 
Edinburgh,  the  government  becoming  greatly  alarmed  and  irritated, 
such  as  kept  conventicles  in  their  own  houses,  or  frequented  them, 
were  exposed  in  an  increased  degree  to  danger  and  hardship.  On 
the  4th  of  May,  the  day  after  the  Archbishop's  death,  a  meeting  for 
sermon  was  held  at  night  in  !Mrs.  Durham's  house.  The  number 
present  was  about  thirty,  and  the  most  of  them  were  her  near  relations, 
their  children  and  servants.  The  preacher  was  Mr.  William  Hamilton, 
a  young  gentleman  of  eminent  piety,  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  James 
Hamilton  of  Hallcraig,  who  was  married  to  ^Irs.  Durham's  full  sister 
Jean.  When  engaged  in  religious  services  this  peaceful  meeting 
was  furiously  broke  in  upon  by  the  town  major  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  who,  seizing  all  present,  committed  them  to  prison.  Mrs. 
Durham  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  Carstairs,  who  was  one  of  the 
hearers,  were,  with  the  rest,  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  for  some 
nine  or  ten  days,  wlien  on  their  petitioning  the  privy  council,  an 
order  was  granted  for  their  being  set  at  liberty.  The  act  of  the 
council  is  as  follows : — "Edinburgh,  13  May,  1679.  The  lords  of  his 
majest/s  privy  council,  having  considered  a  petition  of  Margaret 
Mure,  relict  of  Mr.  James  Durham,  and  Janet  Mure,  spouse  to  Mr. 
John  Carstairs,  for  themselves  and  their  children  and  servants,  and 
divers  other  persons,  prisoners  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  for  being 
present  at  a  conventicle  kept  in  the  house  of  the  said  Margaret  Mure, 
upon  the  4:tli  instant,  supplicating,  that  in  regard  of  their  miserable 
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and  poor  condition,  the  council  would  give  order  for  their  liberty,  the 
said  lords  do  declare  the  petitioners  free  of  any  restraint  or  imprison- 
ment by  their  warrant,  and  remit  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to 
take  such  course  with  them  as  they  shall  think  fit."  ^  Wodrow 
observes  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  some  of  their  friends  got  the 
council  to  pass  this  act  in  their  favour.^ 

For  this  conventicle  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were  fined  by 
the  privy  council  in  the  sum  of  £50  sterling,  according  to  the  fifth 
pct  of  the  second  session,  of  the  second  parliament  of  Charles  11.,  by 
whicli  act  it  is  expressly  provided  and  declared,  that  "  magistrates  of 
burghs  are  liable,  for  cveiy  conventicle  kept  in  their  burghs,  to  such 
fines  as  the  lords  of  privy  council  shall  think  fit  to  impose."  ^ 

But  the  preacher,  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  most  severely  dealt  with. 
His  close  imprisonment  and  harsh  treatm^ent  so  affected  his  health, 
that  after  some  weeks  he  became  dangerously  ill  of  cholera,  and 
though  his  friends  presented  a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  praying 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  country  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  and  offered  to  give  bond  under  whatever  penalty  they  chose 
for  his  compearing,  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  yet  this  petition,  not- 
withstanding its  being  accompanied  with  the  attestations  of  two  physi- 
cians as  to  his  extreme  danger,  was  not  only  rejected,  but  the  council 
assured  his  friends,  that  they  intended  to  prosecute  him  for  house 
conventicles  at  then-  next  meeting.  Before,  however,  the  day  of  tliat 
meeting  arrived,  this  excellent  young  man  died  in  prison ;  and  thus 
he  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  a  martyr  to  the  free  preaching  of 
the  gospel ;  for  the  only  charge  they  could  bring  against  him,  was  his 
delivering  a  sermon  to  a  few  friends  in  the  house  of  a  relative,  with- 
out being  licensed  or  authorized  by  a  bishop,  and  his  death  being 


*  Decreets  of  Pri\-y  Council.  '  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  10, 

3  Decreets  of  Pm-y  CouncQ  lolli  May,  1G70. 
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caused  bj  the  inliuman  mauiier  in  which  he  was  treated,  the  guilt  of 
it  may  be  as  justly  laid  upon  the  government,  as  if  they  had  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  hanged  at  the  GrassmarketJ 

The  following  anecdotes  concerning  Mrs.  Durham,  may  not  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  in  this  brief  sketch,  as  they  serve  both  to 
illustrate  her  character  and  principles.  She  was  in  the  habit,  it  would 
appear,  of  visiting  such  of  her  friends  and  others  as  were  imprisoned 
for  their  stedfast  adherence  to  Presbytery.  Nor  were  her  visits 
always  confined  to  those  of  whose  sentiments  on  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical questions  she  could  altogether  approve.  On  one  occasion  she 
went  to  prison  to  see  some  females  who  belonged  to  the  fanatical 
sect  called  "  The  Sweet  Singers,"  not  because  she  approved  of  their 
opinions  and  practices,  but  because  she  felt  for  them  as  deluded  per- 
sons, who  had  been  driven  to  frenzy  by  the  violence  of  persecution. 
In  this  instance,  however,  she  was  far  from  meeting  with  a  cordial 
reception.  Law,  when  recording  the  imprisonment  of  five  men  and 
ten  women  of  this  sect,  who  were  taken  about  Gather  Moor  of  Bor- 
rowstoumiess,  says,  "  These  people  were  so  deluded  of  Satan,  as  that 
they  did  not  work,  contrary  to  that,  1  Thes.  iv.  11 :  nor  would  they 
eat  any  meat  given  them  by  the  council,  nor  drink  anything  that  paid 
excise ;  and  when  honest  women,  ministers'  wives,  came  to  see  them, 
they  began  to  rail  upon  them  and  upbraid  them  with  the  name  of 
Jezebel,  and  called  them  reprobates.  Mr.  Durham's  wife,  and  Mi*. 
William  Guthrie's  wife,  were  so  upbraided."  ^  On  visiting  Mr.  Robert 
BaiHie  of  Jerviswood  in  prison,  she  met  with  a  very  different  character, 
and  was  both  refreshed  and  instructed  by  his  heavenly  spirit  and  chris- 
tian conversation.  "  "When  Mrs.  Durham  came  to  him  that  morning 
before  he  got  his  sentence,  he  said  he  was  never  better,  and  within  a 
very  little  time  he  would  be  ^vell  beyond  conception.    He  said  they 

*  "Wodrow's  Tlistorv,  vol.  iii.,  p.  54.  ^  Law's  Memorials,  pp.  185,  ISo. 
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are  going  to  send  me  in  pieces  and  quarters  tlirougli  all  the  country ; 
but  let  tbem  bagg  and  hew  all  my  body  in  as  many  pieces  as  they 
please,  I  am  not  much  concerned  about  tbat ;  for  I  know  assuredly 
there  shall  be  nothing  of  me  lost,  but  all  these  members  shall  be 
wonderfully  gathered,  and  shall  all  be  made  like  his  glorious  body, 
the  body  of  his  glory."  ' 

Mrs.  Durham  was  accustomed  to  attend  not  only  house  conven 
tides,  but  also  field  meetings,  which,  as  the  persecution  advanced, 
became  necessary,  from  the  vast  multitudes  who  assembled  to  hear 
tlie  gospel.  The  acts  of  Parliament,  and  manifold  proclamations  of 
the  privy  council,  by  which  these  meetings  were,  prohibited,  did  not 
frighten  her  from  being  present  at  them ;  nor  did  the  opprobrious 
names  of  "unlawful  conventicles,"  "seminaries  of  separation,"  and 
"rendezvouses  of  rebellion,"  applied  to  them  by  the  government,  con- 
vince her  that  it  was  criminal  to  assemble  in  the  open  air  to  hear  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  when  she  remembered  that  her  Saviour,  in 
the  fields  and  on  the  mountain's  brow,  taught  the  multitudes  who 
crowded  around  him  to  receive  the  lessons  of  wisdom  from  his  lips. 
The  following  anecdote,  relatmg  to  her  opinion  of  some  of  the  field 
preachers,  has  been  preserved  by  Wodrow : — "]\Ir.  Patrick  Simson," 
says  he,  "told  me  that  Mrs.  Durham,  when  reading  some  sermons  of 
the  high-fiiers,  and  when  hearing  some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  field 
preachers,  said  that  she  observed  just  such  a  difference  between  the 
field  preachings  and  those  she  was  used  to,  as  she  did  between  the 
apocrypha  and  the  bible  when  she  read  them."  ^  Mrs.  Durham 
seemed  to  refer  to  such  of  the  field  preachers  as,  more  zealous  than 
wise,  broke  forth  in  their  sermons  into  bitter  invectives  and  unchari- 
table censures  against  the  indulged  ministers.  She  also,  apparently, 
liad  an  eye  to  the  indigested  and  superficial  theology  of  their  dis- 


»  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  iii.,  p.  79.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  351 
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courses.  Tlic  former  was  provoked,  tlioiigli  it  could  not  be  vindi- 
cated, from  the  pretext  ^vliicli  the  acceptance  of  the  indulgence,  by 
their  more  compromising  brethren,  gave  to  the  government  to  per- 
secute the  non-indulged  with  aggravated  severity.  The  latter  is  best 
apologized  for  from  the  little  leisure  they  had  for  reading  and  study, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  constantly  driven  about  from  place  to 
place.  It  is  not,  however,  alleged  that  she  pronounced  an  unfavour- 
able judgment  on  all  the  field  preachers, — a  sweeping  sentence,  which 
could  not  have  been  supported  by  facts, — the  most  of  them  being  far 
from  inclining  to  extremes,  while  many  of  them,  as  Welsh,  Black- 
adder,  Eiddell,  and  others,  preached  the  gospel  with  much  acceptance, 
as  well  as  with  remarkable  success,  including  among  their  hearers  and 
converts  not  a  few  of  the  best  educated  in  the  country. 

Another  anecdote,  recorded  by  the  same  industrious  collector,  con- 
cerning this  lady  and  two  ministers,  illustrates  how  galling  and 
oppressive  was  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  and  prelatic  domination  to 
the  Presbyterians,  and  how  ardently  they  longed  for  deliverance. 
Writing,  in  1731,  Wodi'ow  says,  "In  the  year  1685  or  1686,  Mr. 
Samuel  Arnot  died  at  Edinburgh,  after  all  the  persecutions  and 
sufferings  lie  had  gone  through  since  Pentland,  in  much  peace  and 
joy.  There  was,  generally,  much  company  that  came  and  saw  him  on 
his  death  bed.  Among  others,  Mr.  James  Rowat,  minister  at  Kil- 
marnock before  the  Restoration,  came  to  see  him,  and,  among  other 
things,  he  asked  Mr.  Ai'not  if  he  had  any  hopes  the  Chui'ch  of  Scot- 
land would  get  out  from  under  this  dark  cloud  she  had  been  under 
for  twenty-five  years  or  thereby.  The  other  answered  he  had,  and 
he  was  assured  she  would.  '  Yea,'  added  he,  *  I  know  more,  and 
that  is,  that  you  shall  live  to  see  and  partake  of  the  church's  deli- 
very.' And  so  it  came  to  pass.  Mr.  Rowat  lived  till  1690,  or  an 
year  or  two  later,  it  may  be,  and  saw  that  great  work  of  God  at 
the  Revolution.     Amongst  others  present  when  this  was  spoken. 
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tliat  good  woman,  Mrs.  Durham,  relict  of  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  and 
2klr.  James  Durham,  was  there,  and  she  got  up  and  said  to  ^Ir. 
Rowat,  '  Mr.  James,  I  am  younger  than  you,  I  hope  I  shall  see  the 
day  of  delivery  as  well  as  you,'  and  she  danced  and  skipped  for  joy  ; 
and  so  it  came  about.  I  was  at  her  burial,  at  Glasgow,  about  the 
year  1692  or  1G93."  » 


Mes.  John  Caestairs,  sister  of  the  preceding,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  "William  Mure,  Esq.  of  Glanderston,  by  his  second  wife, 
Jean  Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  Hans  Hamilton,  vicar  of  Dunlop,  and 
sister  to  Lord  Yiscount  Claneboy.  She  was  born  Pebruary  25, 
1025.  Enjoying,  like  Mrs.  Durham,  the  blessing  of  pious  parents, 
she  early  devoted  herself  to  God ;  and,  like  her,  she  also  inherited 
from  them  a  zealous  attacliment  to  Presbyterian  principles.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  John  Carstairs  in  1647  or  164:8,  when  he  had 
been  just  settled,  or  when  he  was  about  to  be  settled  minister  of 
Cathcart,  where,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain,  having  been  trans- 
lated to  the  High  Church  of  Glasgow  in  1650.  To  her  eminent 
christian  character  Mr.  Carstairs  frequently  bears  testimony,  many 
years  after  they  were  united  in  marriage.  In  a  letter  to  her,  dated 
November  25,  1662,  he  thus  writes  : — ''  I  desire  to  bless  Him  that 
ever  He  was  pleased  to  cast  our  lot  to  be  together,  and  that  he  found 
you  out  a  help  meet  for  me :  you  were  never  a  temptation  to  me, 
nor  an  obstruction  to  me  either  in  my  ministerial  or  christian  course, 
tliough  you  have  been  little  furthered  and  much  obstructed  by  me ; 
but  He  can  make  up  out  of  the  riches  of  Ids  grace  to  you  what  you 
have  been  now  these  fifteen  years  at  a  loss  in  by  me."  ^  And  in 
another  letter  to  her,  dated  August  12,  1664,  he  pronounces  upon 

*  WocIroNv*s  AnalectQ;  vol.  iv.,  p,  285.         2  Letters  of  ^Ir.  Jolin  Carstairs,  Sec.,  pp.  91,  92. 
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her  a  still  liiglier  encomium  : — "I  desire  to  bless  the  Lord  for  you; 
you  have  been  to  me  indeed  a  meet  and  faithful  help,  and  if  I  had 
more  improved  your  fellowship  and  counsel,  your  discreet  and  wise 
counsel,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  it  to  you,  I  might  have  thriven 
better  as  a  man,  as  a  Christian,  and  as  a  minister.  He  might  veiy 
iustly,  for  my  sins,  deprive  me  of  such  a  wife,  such  a  motlier,  such 
a  friend,  such  a  counsellor,  yea,  of  all  relations,  sweetly  centred  in 
such  a  one."  * 

In  the  correspondence  between  IMrs.  Carstaii's  and  her  husband, 
after  the  persecution  had  commenced,  we  have  a  fine  illustration  of 
resolute  adherence  to  duty  amidst  great  temptations  and  dangers. 
Several  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  them  have  come  down 
to  our  day,  and  while  from  these  it  is  manifest  that  Mr.  Carstairs 
was  a  man  of  fortitude  and  magnanimity  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  it 
is  equally  apparent  from  them  that  Mrs.  Carstairs  was  not  inferior 
to  her  husband  in  these  virtues. 

When  he  began  to  be  molested  for  his  Presbyterian  principles,  Mr. 
Carstairs  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  fortifying  her  mind  for  those 
hardships  and  sufferings  which,  without  a  direliction  of  duty,  they 
could  not  escape.  On  receiving  a  summons,  on  the  15  th  of  November, 
16G2,  to  appear  before  the  privy  council,  writing  to  her  from  Hallcraig, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  received  it,  he  thus  speaks  : — "  I  hope, 
my  dear,  you  can  bear,  through  the  grace  that  hath  often  strengthened 
you  in  difficulties  that  have  occurred  about  me  since  we  came  toge- 
ther, to  hear  without  vexation  of  mind,  that  I  have  this  day  got  a 
charge  to  compear  before  the  council  this  same  day  fourteen  days,  a 
double  whereof  I  have  sent  you.  It  may  be  He  will  pity  me  and  help 
me.  The  cause  is  good,  and  nothing  at  all  disgraceful.  0,  to  have  a 
suitable  frame  every  way !  pray  for  it,  and  for  sinless  and  inoffensive 

1  Letters  of  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  &c.,  p.  133. 
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ibrougli-bearlu^.  .  .  .  Now,  my  heart,  let  me  beseech  you  to  take  cou- 
rage iu  the  Lord,  ^vho  hath  given  you  a  room  in  his  heart,  and  will  in 
due  time  give  you  a  room  amongst  them  that  stand  by  the  throne. 
Resolve  to  endui-e  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
may  see  this  storm  blow  over,  if  kept  faithful,  and  meet  with  higher 
and  holier  things."  ^ 

In  like  manner,  when  on  his  being  summoned  to  appear  in  April, 
1664,  before  the  high  commission  court,  for  having  been  a  witness  to 
the  dying  testimony  in  favour  of  Presbytery,  which  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  James  Wood,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college  of  St.  Andrews, 
left  behind  him,  he  fled,  to  escape  the  fury  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
whicli  he  had  thus  provoked,  and  hid  himself  for  some  time  in  L'eland 
and  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  thus  encourages  her,  in  a  letter  written 
from  the  place  of  his  retreat,  dated  May  27,  1664 : — "  If  at  this  next 
meeting  [of  the  privy  council]  ^  some  men  shall  be  cruel,  and  others 
shall  disappoint  us  and  prove  vanity  and  a  lie,  think  it  not  strange, 
neither  let  it  trouble  you.  It's  like  we  will  have  trouble  in  the  world ; 
but  if  we  shall  have  peace  in  Him  that  hath  overcome  the  world,  we 
have  reason  to  be  of  good  cheer.  Let  us  quietly  and  patiently  wait 
for  our  sentence  in  these  courts  from  God,  which  though  as  from  men 
it  should  be  unjust  and  cruel,  yet  as  from  God  it  will  be  just,  holy, 
and,  I  hope,  good/'  ^ 

The  high  christian  sentiments  expressed  in  these  extracts  were  not 
now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Carstairs. 
They  had  long  been  familiar  to  her  mind,  and  amidst  the  trials  of  tlie 
past  she  had  practically  exemplified  them.  "It  does  not  a  little 
satisfy  and  refresh  me,"  says  ^Ir.  Carstairs  in  a  letter  to  her,  July  3, 

1  Letters  of  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  &c.,  pp.  91,  92. 

2  Mr.  Carstairs,  about  tlie  end  of  April,  or  tlie  beginning  of  May,  had  also  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  privy  council. — Wodrow's  History,  voL  i,,  p.  412. 

^  Letters  of  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  &c.,  p.  120. 
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1G64,  "  that  the  Lord  is  graciously  pleased  to  keep  your  own  mind 
calm  aud  quiet ;  and  indeed  it  hath  been  his  manner,  to  the  commen- 
dation of  his  grace  be  it  spoken,  to  bless  you  with  somewhat  of  that 
mercy  in  most  of  the  difficulties  you  have  been  in  Providence  trysted 
with  since  our  being  togetlicr — a  mercy  indeed,  and  highly  valuable, 
without  which  the  least  of  difficulties  will  easily  embitter  a  very  well 
accommodated  lot ;  nay,  even  the  very  apprehension  of  a  difficulty."  * 
But  having  counted  the  cost  of  self-sacrifice,  as  well  as  estimated  the 
rich  reward  of  present  peace  and  future  glory,  in  becoming  an  humble 
follower  of  Christ,  she  was  prepared  for  the  endurance  of  severer  trials 
than  had  hitherto  been  measured  out  to  her;  and  when  theybefel 
her  she  encountered  them  with  a  high  and  holy  heroism.  On  this 
subject  let  us  hear  her  speak  for  herself.  In  a  letter  she  addressed  to 
Mr.  Carstairs,  without  date,  but  evidently  written  when  he  was  forced 
to  flee  for  his  connection  with  JVIr.  Wood's  dying  testimony  for  Pres- 
bytery, we  have  a  fine  illustration  of  the  strength  and  fearlessness  of 
mind  which  true  religion  and  a  good  cause  are  so  well  fitted  to  impart. 
She  would  not  have  him  unnecessarily  to  expose  himself  to  danger, 
but  trusts  that  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  persecutors,  grace 
would  be  given  him  to  witness  a  good  confession,  She  encourages 
liim  to  bear  with  magnanimity  the  inconveniences  of  his  wandering 
from  place  to  place — to  quit  himself  like  a  man  and  be  strong;  and 
she  thanks  God  for  having  united  her  to  a  husband  whom  He  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  His  name's  sake.  The  following  is  the  letter  in 
which  these  noble  sentiments  are  expressed : — 

My  Deadest  and  Most  Kind  Teiexd, — It  was  refreshing  to  me 
to  have  a  line  from  you,  but  it  troubled  me  to  find  you  so  heavy. 
He  doeth  well  who  hath  found  it  meet  to  put  us  in  heaviness  for  a 

1  Letters  of  Mr.  Joliii  Ciirstairs,  &c.,  p.  126. 
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season,  findiug  that  there  ^yas  need  of  it.  It  did  wouud  me  when  I 
read  that  in  yours — your  not  being  adverse  to  come  here,  which  is 
thouglit  by  your  friends  very  unmeet  and  unreasonable ;  for  though 
you  be  very  clear  as  to  the  cause,  yet  to  cast  yourself  in  such  eminent 
hazard  is  a  wrong,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  are  not  called  to  it,  nay, 
you  are  called  to  the  contrary ;  so  hide  as  well  as  you  can,  and  if  it 
please  the  Lord  so  to  order  you  be  found  out,  which  I  wish  may  not 
be,  I  hope  he  shall  glorify  himself  in  you  and  carry  you  honourably 
through.  Put  not  yourself  to  it  while  [until]  the  Lord  bring  you  to 
it.  I  hope  my  request,  which  is  so  reasonable,  shall  prevail  with  you. 
My  dear,  weary  not  in  wandering ;  it  hath  been  the  lot  of  many  ol 
his  worthies  to  wander  in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth  ;  and  although 
your  accommodation  should  be  very  bad,  so  that  you  cannot  go  about 
duties  as  you  would,  he  counts  your  wandering  better  service  to  him 
than  your  preaching.  My  dear,  a  little  while  will  put  an  end  to  all 
our  troubles ;  as  for  myself,  I  had  reason  always  to  bless  the  Lord  that 
ever  I  knew  you,  and  this  day  I  desire  to  bless  him  more  than  ever, 
that  ever  I  was  so  nearly  related  to  you,  and  that  I  have  a  husband 
wandering  and  suffering  for  the  truth.  Let  us  both  bless  him  together 
for  this.  He  might  have  given  me  one  that  was  persecuting  the  truth. 
The  Lord  strengthen  and  coniirm  you !  That  commodity  you  desired 
cannot  be  gotten  for  the  present,  though  they  be  most  willing  to  give 
it.  I  hope  the  Lord  sliall  provide  another  way ;  the  bearer  will  show 
you  all  other  things.  The  Lord's  blessing  and  protection  be  with 
you!  and  may  He  be  near  your  soul  with  the  consolations  of  hie 
Spirit! — Farewell,  Diy  dear,  T  am  your  own,  J.  C."  * 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  tlie  heroic  spirit  which  animated  tliis 
lady,  we  may  give  another  of  her  letters  to  Mr.  Carstairs,  which  is 

1  Letters  of  Mr.  Jolm  Carstairs  Sec,  p.  157. 
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without  date,  but  which,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  allusion  in  the 
commencement,  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  16G7,  after  he 
had  been  denounced  a  rebel  and  outlawed.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Dearest  Eriend, — The  bearer  will  show  you  how  all  mat- 
ters here  go.  The  west  country  gentlemen  and  ministers,  who  were 
declared  rebels,  are  now  forfaulted.^  I  bless  the  Lord  it  nothing 
troubles  me.  A  smile  from  God,  and  the  lifting  up  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  can  make  up,  and  even  doth  make  up,  all  the  injuries 
men  can  do,  so  that  'the  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  a  most  pleasant 
place,  and  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.'  I  think  my  lot  very  far  above 
the  lot  of  my  adversaries  !  Blessed  be  God,  who  made  the  difference ; 
there  being  no  cause,  but  even  so  because  it  pleased  him.  My  dear, 
let  us  willingly  cleave  to  him,  and  suffer  for  him.  We  owe  him  much. 
How  much  are  we  in  his  debt,  who  hatli  added  tliis  mercy  to  all  the 
former  mercies,  that  he  has  counted  us  worthy  to  suffer  [for]  his 
name's  sake  ?  0  for  grace  to  be  stedfast  to  the  end,  and  that  he 
would  graciously  pardon  our  unfaithfulness  to  him  and  to  his  cause 


*  The  reference  here  is  to  a  few  country  gentlemen  in  Renfrewshire,  wlio  had  raised  a 
small  body  of  horse,  to  the  mimber  of  about  fifty,  with  the  design  of  joining  tlie  Cove- 
nanters under  Colonel  Wallace,  previous  to  their  defeat  at  Pentland  Hills ;  but  who,  on 
learning  that  Dalziel  was  between  them  and  their  friends,  dispersed.  Among  these  gentle- 
men were  two  of  Mrs.  Carstairs' sisters'  husbands,  the  Laird  of  Ridston  and  Porlerfield  of 
Quarrelton.  Tlie  ministers  in  tliis  company,  besides  ;Mr.  Carstairs,  were  Mr.  Gabriel 
Maxwell,  minister  at  Dundonald,  and  Mr.  George  Ramsay,  minister  at  Kilmaurs.  The 
greater  number  of  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  many  other  individuals,  and  all  these 
ministers,  except  Mr.  Ramsay,  together  ^\'ith  several  other  ministers,  were,  by  proclama- 
tion, declared  rebels,  on  the  4th  of  December,  16G6.  On  their  being  afterwards  pursued 
by  Sir  John  Isisbet,  his  ^Majesty's  advocate,  before  the  Justiciary  Court,  for  treason,  that 
court,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1667,  upon  their  not  compearing,  decerned  them  "to  be 
denounced  rebels,  and  their  lands  to  fall  to  his  majesty's  use,  as  outlaws  and  fugitives 
from  his  mnjesty's  laws;"  and  some  of  the  gentlemen,  though  none  of  the  ministers, 
were,  on  the  IGth  of  that  montji,  forfeited,  in  their  absence,  in  hfe  and  fortune. — 
AVodrow's  Ilistor}-,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  23,  36,  66,  67, 73-75. 
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and  people!   Alas!  Ziou's  condition  lietli  not  near  mj  heart  as  it 
should.  J.  C."  ^ 

Mrs.  Carstairs  had  issue  by  her  husband  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Iler  son  William,  who  became  principal  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  after  the  devolution,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  day,  and  from  his  great  influence  with  King  William, 
whom  he  had  attended  in  all  his  campaigns,  was  called  at  court 
Cardinal  Carstairs.  None  of  her  children  had  offspring  with  the 
exception  of  her  daughters  Jean  and  Sarah,  who  have  numerous 
descendants.  Jean  married  Principal  Drew  of  St.  Leonard's  College, 
St.  Andrews,  and  from  her  Principals  M'Cormick  and  Hill  derived 
descent.  Sarah,  the  fourth  daughter,  and  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
married  her  cousin-germ  an,  William  Dunlop,^  principal  of  Glasgow 
College;  and  from  her,  besides  other  eminent  men,  are  descended  the 
present  Alexander  Dunlop,  Esq.,  advocate,  and  the  Right  Honourable 
David  Eoyle,  Lord  President  of  the  Cou]*t  of  Session.  "  It  is  some- 
what singular  how  completely  the  descendants  of  Carstairs  are  mixed, 
so  far  as  the  distinctions  of  church  politics  are  concerned;  and  it 
cannot  but  draw  forth  a  smile  from  any  one  versant  in  these  matters 
in  the  present  day,  to  observe,  on  the  same  genealogical  table,  and 
in  very  close  juxtaposition,  the  names  of  Dr.  George  Cook,  professor  of 
moral  pliilosophy,  St.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop,  advocate, 
Edinburgh.  Surely  none  would  have  thought,  at  least  from  their  pro- 
ceedings in  church  courts,  that  these  two  distinguished  and  opposite 
leaders  of  the  church  were  pears  of  the  same  tree."  ^ 

^  Letters  of  Mr.  Jolm  Carstairs,  Sec,  p.  IGO.  See  another  of  ^Mrs.  Cai-stairs'  Letters  in 
Appendix,  no.  IV. 

2  Her  aunt,  Elizabeth  Mure,  her  motlier's  sister,  was,  as  we  have  said  before,  maiTied  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop,  minister  of  Paisley,  who  was  the  Principal's  father. 

2  Life  of  Mr.  Jolin  Carstairs,  prefixed  to  liLs  Letters,  by  the  Rev.  William  Perrie,  p.  9. 
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Lady  xVnxe,  Duchess  of  IL\:MiLToy,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  which  originally  came  from  Normandy,^  and 
^yhich  at  one  time  was  for  fifty  years  together  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  Erom  the  year  1543,  when  King  James  Y.  died, 
leaving  his  only  daughter.  Queen  Mary,  but  a  few  days  old,  till  the 
year  1593,  when  Prince  Henry  was  bom,  there  were  only  Queen 
Mary  and  her  son,  King  James,  of  the  royal  blood ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  their  death,  the  crown  would  have  fallen  by  right  to  the  then  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  who  was  their  nearest  kinsman.  ^ 
Lady  Anne  was  born  in  the  year  1630.  Her  father,  James,  third 
Marquis  and  first  Duke  of  Hamilton,^  a  distinguished  man  in  his  day, 
espoused  with  ardent  zeal  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  in  which,  however, 
he  was  actuated  more  by  personal  attachment  to  Charles  than  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  establish  prelacy,  or  to  elevate  the  royal  prerogative. 
He  was  his  Majesty's  high  commissioner  to  the  famous  General  Assem- 
bly, which  met  at  Glasgow  in  1638,  and  he  dissolved  it  abruptly ;  but 
the  dissolution  was  disregarded,  and  the  Assembly  continued  to  sit 
till  they  abolished  prelacy.  In  the  subsequent  year  he  was  sent  down, 
by  the  king's  orders,  to  Scotland,  with  a  fleet  and  three  regiments, 
to  subdue  the  Covenanters,  and  appeared  in  the  Firth  of  Eorth.     It 

^  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  689. 

*  Burnet's  Preface  to  Ms  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 

3  He  was  created  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Marquis  of  Clydesdale,  Earl  of  Arrau  and  Cam- 
bridge, Lord  Avon  and  Innerdale,  by  patent,  dated  at  Oxford,  12th  April,  1643,  to  him  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  wliich  failing,  to  his  brother  and  the  lieirs  male  of  his  body, 
Mbich  failing,  to  the  eldest  heir  female  of  the  Marquis's  body,  witliout  division,  and  the 
lieirs  male  of  the  body  of  such  heir  female,  they  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Hamilton, 
which  all  failing,  to  the  nearest  legitimate  heir  whatsoever  of  the  Marquis. — Douglas's 
Peerage  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  704. 
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uas  on  this  occasion  that  his  mother,  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of 
Ilamilton,  headed  a  troop  of  horse  on  the  shores  of  Leith  to  oppose 
his  landing.  ^  In  164S,  an  amiy  being  raised  in  Scotland  with  the 
design  of  rescuing  Charles  from  the  English  Parliament,  and  restoring 
liim  to  liberty  and  power,  without  his  being  required  to  make  any  con- 
cessions to  his  subjects,  the  duke  was  appointed  by  the  Parliament 
commander-in-chief,  and  entered  England  in  July,  1648.  But  the 
enterprize,  which  is  usually  called ''  The  Engagement,"  proving  unsuc- 
cessful, ultimately  brought  him  to  the  block.  ^ 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Lady  Mary  Fielding, 
daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  Lady  Susanna  Yilliers, 
sister  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  lady  was  married  to  her 
father  when  he  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  "  Her 
person,"  says  Bui*net,  "  was  noble  and  graceful,  like  the  handsome 
race  of  the  Yilliers ;  but,  to  such  as  knew  her  well,  the  virtues  of 
her  mind  were  far  more  shining.    She  was  educated  from  a  child  in  the 

court,  and  esteemed  and  honoured  by  all  in  it She  w^as  lady  of 

the  queen's  bed-chamber,  and  admitted  by  her  majesty  into  an  entire 
confidence  and  friendship ;  and  not  only  was  her  honour  unstained, 
but  even  her  fame  continued  untouched  with  calumny,  she  being  so 
strict  to  the  severest  rules  as  never  to  admit  of  those  follies  which 
pass  in  that  style  for  gallantry.'*  But  her  crowning  excellence  was 
her  genuine  piety.  Though  living  in  a  court,  she  allowed  no  day  to 
pass  over  her  in  which  she  did  not  spend  large  portions  of  her  time 
in  devotional  exercises  in  her  closet.  She  had  to  the  marquis  first 
three  daughters,  Mary,  Anne,  and  Susanna;  and  then  thi*ee  sons, 
Charles,  James,  and  William ;  but  all  her  sons  and  her  eldest  daughter 
died  young.  A  year  before  her  death  she  was  in  a  languishing  condi- 
tion, and  at  last  fell  into  a  consumption,  wliich,  after  a  few  months' 


*  See  p.  11.  2  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotlaad,  vol.  i.  p.  70i,  705. 
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sickness,  carried  her  off.  About  a  month  previous  to  the  great  change, 
calling  for  her  children,  she  gave  them  her  last  blessing  and  embraces, 
aud  ordered  that  they  might  not  be  brought  near  her  again,  lest  the 
sight  of  them  should  kindle  too  much  tenderness  in  her  mind,  which 
she  was  then  studying  to  raise  above  all  created  objects,  and  to  fix 
upon  the  things  of  eternity.     She  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1638.  ^ 

Thus  Lady  Anne,  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  age,  was  bereaved  of  a 
valuable  mother,  from  whose  instructions  and  example,  her  opening 
mind,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  might  have  derived  the  greatest 
advantage.  Her  religious  education  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  neglected.  Her  father,  who  had  been  trained  up  by  a  pious 
mother,  and  who,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  notwithstanding  the  errors 
of  his  public  life,  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  warm  loyalty  and 
ardent  ambition,  had  not  ceased  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  personal 
concern,  always  recommended  to  her  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  as 
that  in  which  he  himself  had  found  his  only  joy  and  repose.  The 
following  words  are  a  part  of  one  of  his  letters  to  her  and  her  sister, 
Lady  Susanna,  which  he  wrote  a  little  before  his  going  to  England  on 
the  fatal  enterprize  of  the  Engagement :  "In  all  crosses  even  of  the 
highest  nature,  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  patience,  and  ^ith 
alacrity  to  submit  to  the  good  will  and  pleasui'e  of  our  glorious 
Creator,  and  be  contented  therewith,  which  I  advise  you  to  learn  in 
your  tender  age,  having  enjoyed  that  blessing  myself,  and  found  great 
comfort  in  it  while  involved  in  the  midst  of  infinite  dangers."  ^ 

When  only  a  child,  she  was  promised  in  marriage  to  Lord  Lorn, 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  who  suffered  in  1661.  About 
the  eleventh  year  of  her  age,  in  164^1  or  1642,  a  contract  of  marriage 
was  agreed  to  betwixt  her  father  on  her  part,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll  on  the  part  of  his  son.  Lord  Lorn,  to  be  celebrated  when  the 

1  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Diikes  of  Hamilton,  p.  407.  -  Ibid.,  p.  404, 
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two  children  should  be  of  age.  The  marriage  portion  is  a  hundred 
thousand  merks,  the  yearly  jointure  fifteen  thousand  merks,  and  the 
penalty  to  hiui  who  resiled  thirty-six  thousand  merks,  all  remedy  of 
law  excluded.'  These  two  noblemen  were  then,  and  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  before,  on  terms  of  very  intimate  friendship,  but 
shortly  after  this  contract  was  signed,  "their  sweetest  wine  became 
their  sourest  vinegar ;"  -  for  they  fell  out  and  assumed  positions  of 
mutual  hostility.  Hamilton  supported  Charles :  Argyll,  changing  his 
opinions,  became  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the  Covenanters. 
Two  gi-eat  parties  thus  came  to  be  formed  in  the  nation,  of  which  these 
two  noblemen  were  the  respective  heads ;  the  one  called  the  Hamil- 
tons,  the  other,  the  Campbells ;  and  the  Engagement  was  the  great 
point  upon  which  they  were  diwided.  In  consequence  of  these  differ- 
ences, the  contemplated  marriage  between  Lady  Anne  and  Lord  Lorn 
never  took  place.3 

In  times  of  civil  commotion  like  those  wliich  then  passed  over  Scot- 
land and  England,  the  leaders  of  the  contendhig  parties  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  one  another ; 
and  Lady  Anne  was  doomed  to  undergo  the  trial  of  seeing  her  father, 
upon  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Engagement,  condemned  to  suffer  a 
violent  death.  His  forces  being  routed  by  the  English  at  Preston,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  he  surrendered  himself  to  Lambert,  at  Uttoxeter, 
on  the  25th  of  that  month,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Windsor.  He 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  but  was  retaken  in  Southwark,  and 
committed  to  prison  at  St.  James's.  While  he  lay  there,  urgent  appli- 
cations were  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  who  had  then  the  chief 


^  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Papers  iu  tlie  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  203. 

2  Scot  of  Scotstarvet's  Staggering  State  of  Scots  Statesmen. 

«  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  pp.  178,  192,  198.  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton,  p.  204. 
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power  in  Scotland,  that  the  Committee  of  Estates  would,  as  a  means 
of  saving  at  least  bis  life,  own  that  what  he  did  was  by  the  authority 
of  that  kingdom ;  but  Argyll  declined  to  interfere.  Lady  Anne  her- 
self left  no  means  untried  to  prevail  with  him  to  interpose  for  the  life 
of  her  father ;  but  her  exertions  w^ere  without  effect ;  for,  he  said, 
that  since  the  English  had  murdered  their  king,  notwithstanding  the 
protest  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  against  the  deed,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  interposition  of  the  most  influential  in  Scotland 
in  other  things  would  be  of  any  weight ;  nor  was  it  fit  they  should 
any  more  address  the  murderers  of  their  sovereign. 

On  the  6th  of  Eebruary,  1619,  her  father  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  same  court  which  had  condemned  Charles  to  the  block, 
and  on  the  6th  of  March  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  on  Eriday, 
the  9th  of  that  month.  In  terms  of  the  sentence,  he  was  executed 
in  Palace  Yard,  T\^estminster,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age.  He  died 
in  a  very  pious  manner,  and  with  much  fortitude.  Having  delivered 
his  last  speech  on  the  scaffold,  he  uttered  a  most  fervent  prayer, 
concluding  with  these  words,  "  0  glorious  God !  0  blessed  Eat  her  ! 

0  holy  Eedeemer!  0  gracious  Comforter  !  0  holy  and  blessed  Trinity  ! 

1  do  render  up  my  soul  into  thy  hands,  and  commit  it  to  the  media- 
tion of  my  Redeemer,  praising  thee  for  all  thy  dispensations,  that  it 
hath  pleased  thee  to  confer  upon  me,  and  even  for  this.  Praise  and 
lionour,  and  thanks  be  to  thee  from  this  time  forth,  and  for  evermore !" 
After  some  religious  discourse  with  Dr.  Sibbald,  whom  he  chose  as 
his  chaplain,  on  the  scaffold,  and  who  exhorted  him  to  look  to  the 
fountain  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  his  only  hope,  he  embraced  his 
seiTants  who  were  present,  commending  their  fidelity  to  him,  and 
praying  the  Lord  to  bless  them.  He  then  turned  to  the  executioner 
and  told  him  he  was  to  engage  shortly  in  prayer  while  he  lay  with 
his  head  on  the  block,  after  which  he  should  give  him  a  sign,  by 
stretching  out  his  right  hand,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
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freely  forgave  liim,  as  he  did  all  tlie  world.  Upon  the  giving  of  the 
sign,  the  executioner  at  one  blow  severed  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  from  his  body,  which  vras  received  in  a  crimscn-taffetj 
scarf,  by  two  of  his  servants  kneeling  by  him,  and  was,  together  with 
his  body,  immediately  put  in  a  coffin,  which  was  ready  on  the  scaffold, 
and,  according  to  his  orders,  sent  down  by  sea  to  Scotland,  and 
interred  in  his  family  burial  place  at  Hamilton.' 

To  Lady  Anne,  who  was  now  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  and  to 
her  sister,  Susanna,  who  was  somewhat  younger,  this  was  a  great 
affliction.  The  loss  of  a  father  who  loved  them  with  an  almost 
unequalled  parental  tenderness,  and  to  whom  they  reciprocated  the 
tenderest  filial  affection,  was  calculated,  considered  in  all  its  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  to  lacerate  their  feelings  in  the  most  painful 
manner ;  and  the  more  especially  at  their  green  age,  when  the  feelings 
were  most  tender,  and  when,  consequently,  the  bereavement  would 
pierce  the  heart  with  the  intensest  agony.  It  was  happy  for  them 
that  in  their  uncle,  Duke  William,^  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
personal  piety,  as  well  as  for  liis  accurate  views  of  divine  truth,  they 
found  a  relative  both  affectionately  disposed,  and  well  qualified  to 
administer  to  them  the  religious  comfort  they  needed,  and  to  take  the 
place  of  their  father  in  caring  for  them.  Lady  Anne,  who  had  already 
given  evidence  of  the  pious  temper  of  her  mind,  sought  under  this 
dispensation  consolation  in  religion ;  and,  by  divine  grace,  she  was 
enabled  to  exercise  that  Christian  resignation  and  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  which  is  our  bounden  duty  under  the  greatest  trials  of 
life. 

The  last  memorial  she  and  her  sister  received  of  theii*  father's  affec* 
tion  for  them,  was  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  them  on  the  day  of  his 

^  Bumet's  Memoirs  of  the  ])iikes  of  Hamilton,  pp.  401-405. 

*  Their  fatlier  Avas  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates,  in  terms  of  the  patent,  hy  his 
brother  William. 
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execution,  but  \^-llich  would  not  come  to  their  hands  till  he  had 
passed  from  time  into  eternity.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  most  Deae  Childrex, — It  hath  pleased  God  to  dispose  of 
me,  as  I  am  immediately  to  part  with  tliis  miserable  life  for  a  better ; 
so  that  I  cannot  take  that  care  of  you  which  I  both  ought  and 
would,  if  it  had  pleased  my  gracious  Creator  to  have  given  me  longer 
days  :  but  his  will  be  done,  and  I  with  alacrity  submit  to  it,  desiring 
you  to  do  so,  and  tliat  above  all  things  you  apply  your  hearts  to  seek 
him,  to  fear,  serve,  and  love  him ;  and,  then,  doubt  not  but  he  will 
be  a  loving  father  to  you  wlule  you  are  on  earth,  and  thereafter 
crown  you  with  eternal  happiness.  Time  will  permit  me  to  say  no 
more,  so  the  Lord  bless,  guide,  and  preserve  you,  which  is  the  prayer 
of  your  most  loving  father,  "  Hamilton. 

"St.  James's,  9th  March,  1649. 

*•'  Let  this  remember  me  to  my  dear  sisters,  brothers,  and  other 
friends,  for  it  is  all  I  ^vTite."  * 

On  the  day  preceding  his  execution,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  his 
brother  William,  requesting  him  to  be  a  father  to  his  two  daughters, 
that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  marry  against  their  wills.  Nor  did 
Duke  William  fail  in  the  duty  he  owed  to  these  orphans.  "He 
entailed  his  friendship  for  him,"  [his  brother,]  says  Burnet,  "  on  his 
daughters,  who  have  desired  me  to  acknowledge  to  the  world  that 
in  him  they  met  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  and  every  thing  that  was  generously  noble  and  obliging."  So 
high  was  the  opinion  he  formed  of  Lady  Anne  that,  at  his  going  to 
England,  he  professed  he  was  glad  he  had  no  sons  to  lie  in  her  way  to 


^  Bumet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dnkes  of  Hamilton,  p.  397. 
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the  enjoyment  of  her  father's  estates  and  honours,  adding,  that  if  he 
had  forty  sons,  he  rather  wished  it  to  her  than  he  could  do  to  any 
of  them.  On  his  part,  nothing  was  wanting  to  promote  her  happi- 
ness :  whatever  his  estates  could  procure  was  at  her  command,  and 
the  authority  with  which  he  invested  her  at  so  early  an  age,  indicates 
the  confidence  he  placed  in  her  judgment  and  discretion.  Writing 
to  her  from  Campheer,  10th  June,  lGi9,  he  says,  "  Dear  Niece, — 
Amongst  all  my  just  afflictions,  there  is  none  lies  so  heavy  upon  me 
as  that  I  am  still  made  incapable  of  paying  that  duty  to  you  which 
I  owe  you.  It  is  the  greatest  debt  I  owe  on  earth,  and  which  would 
most  joy  me  to  pay,  as  well  from  inclination  as  from  nature  and 
obligations ;  but  all  happiness  being  denied  me,  I  cannot  hope  for 
that  which  would  be  the  greatest.  Before  this  I  hope  you  are  settled 
in  Hamilton,  where  you  have,  as  is  most  just,  the  same  power  your 
father  had,  and  I  beseech  you  to  dispose  as  absolutely  upon  every 
thing  that  is  there.  All  I  have  interest  in,  so  long  as  they  will 
acknowledge  me,  will  obey  you ;  and  I  shall  earnestly  beg,  that,  if 
there  be  any  failings,  (either  from  persons,  or  in  providing  what  you 
shall  think  fit  to  call  for,  which  the  fortune  can  procure,)  you  adver- 
tise me  thereof,  and  if  it  be  not  helped,  (so  my  fortune  can  do  it,) 
let  me  be  as  infamous  as  I  am  unfortunate.  I  will  trouble  you  no 
longer,  but  pray  the  Lord  to  bless  you  with  comfort  and  health. — 
Dear  Niece,  your  real  servant,  "  BLamilton."  ' 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  esteem  and  affection  for  her,  he  nominated 
and  appointed  her  (failing  heirs  male  of  his  own  body)  his  sole  exe- 
cutrix, in  his  last  wiU,  written  by  himself,  at  the  Hague,  in  Holland, 
on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1650,  and  freely  bequeathed  to  her  "  all  his 
jewels,  silver  plate,  hangings,  picture  broads,  and  whatsoever  goods 


1  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  tbe  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 
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were  his  to  be  disposed  of."  Aiid  after  nominating  and  appointing, 
in  the  event  of  her  removal  by  death  before  himself,  her  sister, 
Susanna,  his  sole  executrix,  and  freely  bequeathing  to  her  the  fore- 
said articles,  he  recommends  the  care  of  his  five  daughters  to  such 
of  his  nieces  as  should  succeed  to  his  dignity  and  estate,  expres- 
sing his  confidence  that  they  would  be  careful  of  their  education 
and  faithful  in  paying  them  what  had  been  provided  for  them.  * 

We  shall  quote  at  length  another  of  the  letters  of  this  amiable  man 
to  Lady  Anne,  both  because  it  affords  a  pleasing  illustration  of  his 
own  christian  character,  and  because,  from  its  tone,  it  is  evident 
that  she  had  then  been  brought,  in  good  earnest,  to  attend  to  the 
things  of  God  and  eternity.  The  letter  was  written  only  eight  days 
after  the  terrible  defeat  and  slaughter  which  the  Scottish  royalists 
sustained,  on  Sabbath,  July  20,  IGol,  at  Inverkeithing  in  Fife, 
from  the  English  parliamentary  army  under  Cromwell.^  Tliis  dis- 
aster greatly  discouraged  the  royalists ;  and  what  rendered  then-  con- 
dition still  more  desperate  was,  that  Cromwell  was  now  betwixt  the 
king  and  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  which  were  most  devoted 
to  the  king's  interest,  and  from  which  he  expected  provisions  and 
supplies  of  men.  It  being  thus  impossible  to  maintain  the  war 
longer  in  Scotland,  his  majesty  resolved  to  march  into  England, 
where  he  hoped  for  large  additional  forces.  But  many  of  his  soldiers, 
and  some  of  his  officers,  broken  in  spirit  by  their  late  defeat,  and 
despairing  of  future  success,  deserted  the  army.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances,  and  when  about  to  march  into  England,  that  Duke 
William  wrote  the  following  letter : —  ^ 

1  Commissariot  of  Edinburgh,  28th  September,  1652,  MS.  in  her  Majesty's  Register 
House,  Edinburgh.  In  that  Record,  the  will  of  the  Duke  is  recorded  at  length.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  document,  from  the  remarkably  pious  spirit  which  it  breathes  throughout. 

2  So  prodigious  was  the  slaughter,  that  a  riU,  at  the  scene  of  action,  called  Pinkerton  Bum, 
is  said  to  have  run  red  with  blood  for  three  days. 

3  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  426. 
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"  Deau  Niece, — Indeed  I  know  not  wliat  to  say  to  you ;  I  would 
faiu  say  something  more  encouraging  than  my  last  was,  but  I  cannot 
lie;  our  condition  is  no  better,  and  since  that  time  we  have  a 
thousand  men  (I  fear  twice  that  number)  run  from  our  army.  Since 
the  enemy  shuns  figliting  with  us,  except  upon  advantage,  we  must 
either  starve,  disband,  or  go  with  a  handful  of  men  into  England. 
This  last  seems  to  be  the  least  ill,  yet  it  appears  very  desperate  to 
me,  for  more  reasons  than  I  would  trouble  you  with  :  I  fear  your  own 
reason  will  afford  you  too  many.  Dear  niece,  it  is  not  your  courage 
I  will  desii'e  you  to  make  use  of  in  this  extremity ;  look  for  strength 
to  bear  it  from  a  higher  power ;  all  your  natural  virtues  will  not  resist 
it ;  therefore,  look  to  Him  who  hath  in  former  times  assisted  you  to 
resist  a  great  affliction,  and  can  do  it  again,  if  you  seek  to  him 
aright ;  you  have  already  lost  so  much,  that  all  other  worldly  losses 
were  drowned  in  that.  Those  you  meet  with  now  are  christian 
exercises,  wherewith,  ofttimes,  the  Lord  visits  his  own,  to  wean  their 
affections  from  things  here  below,  that  we  may  place  them  upon 
himself,  in  whom  we  have  all  thmgs ;  and  if  we  could,  as  we  ought, 
set  our  hearts  upon  him,  we  should  find  ourselves  very  little  con- 
cerned in  most  things  which  bring  us  greatest  trouble  here  on  earth, 
where  we  are  but  for  a  minute  in  our  way  to  eternity.  0  !  consider 
that  word  eteenity,  and  you  will  find  we  struggle  here  for  that, 
that's  even  less  than  nothing ;  why  trouble  we  ourselves  for  earthly 
losses  ?  for  when  we  have  lost  all  we  have,  there  are  thousands  as 
dear  to  God  as  we,  as  poor  as  we.  "We  are  rich  though  we  lose  the 
whole  world  if  we  gain  him  :  let  us  set  before  our  eyes  the  example 
of  those,  who,  to  give  testimony  to  the  truth,  rejoiced  to  lay  down 
their  lives ;  nay,  let  us,  with  humble  presumption,  follow  the  pattern 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  for  our  sakes  suffered  more  than  man  can 
think  on,  the  burden  of  all  our  sins,  and  the  wrath  of  his  Tather : 
and  shall  we  then  repine  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  him  when  he 
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calls  for  it  from  us,  to  give  us  a  nearer  admittance  to  Him  than  we 
can  hope  for  while  we  are  clogged  with  our  clay  tenements.  Dear 
niece,  I  should  never  be  weary  to  talk  with  you,  though  this  be  a 
subject,  I  confess,  I  cannot  speak  of  well ;  but  even  that  liappincss 
is  bereft  me,  by  tlie  importunity  of  a  crowd  of  persons  that  are  now 
in  the  room  with  me,  grudging  the  time  I  take  in  telling  you  that 
while  I  am,  I  am  yours,  &c.  ["  HAiiiLTOX.] 

"  Stirling,  2Sth  July,  1651."  ' 

Duke  William,  having  proceeded  to  England  and  engaged  in 
battle  with  Cromwell's  forces  at  "Worcester,  was  mortally  wounded. 
After  receiving  the  wound,  and  feeling  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
he  wrote  to  his  lady  a  letter,  which  contains  the  following  reference 
to  Lady  Anne  and  her  sister : — "  I  wiR  not  so  much  as  in  a  letter 
divide  my  dear  nieces  and  you.  The  Lord  grant  you  may  be  constant 
comforts  to  one  another  in  this  life,  and  give  you  all  eternal  happiness 
with  your  Saviour  in  the  life  to  come !  To  both  of  your  cares  I 
recommend  my  poor  children.  Let  your  great  work  be  to  make 
them  early  acquainted  with  God,  and  their  duties  to  him ;  and  though 
they  may  suffer  many  wants  here  before  removal  from  hence,  yet 
they  will  find  an  inexhaustible  treasure  in  the  love  of  Christ." 

This  nobleman  died  on  the  12th  of  the  month  on  which  the  above 
letter  is  dated,  nine  days  after  he  had  received  the  wound,  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Worcester.  ^ 

After  her  uncle's  death.  Lady  Anne,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  titles 
and  estates,  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  many  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  were  subjected  for  their  opposition  to  Cromwell, 
who  had  now  laid  Scotland  prostrate  at  his  feet.     Her  father  was 

^  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  426. 
^  Ajiderson's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  p.  145. 
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excepted  from  tlie  benefit  of  Cromweirs  act  of  grace  and  pardon  in 
1654,  and  his  estates  were  forfeited,  £400  a  year  being  reserved  out 
of  them  to  Lady  Anne,  and  £200  a-year  to  her  sister.^  This  was  no 
doubt  sufficient  to  secure  them  from  privation ;  but  for  a  family  to  be 
thus  reduced  which  once  possessed  ample  revenues,  and  was  at  one 
time  presumptive  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  afforded  a  striking 
instance  of  the  mutability  of  worldly  wealth  and  greatness.  Whether 
even  this  sum  was  regularly  paid  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  affirmed 
by  tradition  that,  for  a  series  of  years,  she  was  in  so  impoverished  a 
condition  as  to  have  been  dependent  upon  a  faithful  female  servant, 
— the  only  one  that  remained  with  her, — who  employed  herself 
incessantly  in  spinning  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  for  her 
Grace.-  It  is  pleasing,  on  the  same  authority,  to  record  that,  when 
the  Restoration  put  an  end  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  duchess  by 
re-investing  her  with  her  estates,  she  "  expressed  her  gratitude  to  her 
afTectionate  domestic  by  the  substantial  gift  of  a  piece  of  land,  near 
Lesmahago,  sufficient  to  maintain  her  in  ease  and  comfort  all  the 
rest  of  her  life."  ^ 

During  Cromwell's  administration  she  resided  alternately  at  Brod- 
wich  castle  in  Arran,  and  Strathaven  castle,  which  was  from  an  early 
period  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Hamilton  family.*  The  castle  of 
Strathaven,  or  Avondale,  stands  upon  a  rocky  eminence  at  the  town 
of  Strathaven,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  livulet  called  PomiHon,  which 
winds  round  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  falls  into  the  Avon  about  a 
mile  below.  Though  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  it  was  then  in 
good  condition  and  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  being  surrounded 

^  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  706. 

*  Tradition,  in  tliis  instance,  lias  probably  to  some  extent  exaggerated  tlie  facts  of  the 
case. 

3  Chambers*  Picture  of  Scotland,  voL  i.,  pp.  349,  350. 

*It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Andrew  Stewart,  grandson  of  Murdoch,  Duke  of 
Albany. — New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Lanarkshire,  Avondale. 
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bj  a  strong  wail,  with  tuiTcts  at  certain  distances,  and  having  the 
entrance  sccui'cd  by  a  drawbridge.     A  tradition  is  still  current  m 


Strathaven  Castle. 


Clydesdale  respecting  the  duchess,  while  she  resided  in  this  castle  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  which  places  her  fortitude  in  adversity  in  a  very 
interesting  light,  and  reminds  us  of  the  fearless  spirit  of  her  grand- 
mother.    To  the  hero  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  vengeance  was 
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directed  against  her  family  ou  account  of  that  determined  opposition 
to  him  which  had  issued  fatally  both  as  to  her  father  and  uncle,  she 
had,  as  might  be  anticipated,  no  friendly  feelings ;  and  it  is  said  that 
when  one  of  his  generals  passed  the  castle  with  some  military  going 
from  Hamilton  to  Ayrshire,  she  gave  orders  to  fire  upon  him  as  he 
approached  the  town  of  Strathaven.  The  general  inquired  who  lived 
there,  and  being  told  it  was  a  lady,  he  replied,  "  She  must  be  a  bold 
woman  indeed."  ^  In  the  days  of  her  adversity,  her  tenants  and 
vassals  in  that  neighbourhood  showed  to  her  ardent  friendship  and 
attachment.  This  she  never  forgot,  when  favoured  with  more  pros- 
perous days;  and  she  made  an  annual  visit  to  Strathaven  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  till  she  was  prevented  by  the 
infii-mities  of  old  age.  ^ 

In  the  year  1656,  she  was  married  to  Lord  TTilliam  Douglas,  eldest 
son  of  T\'illiam,  first  Marquis  of  Douglas.  He  was  bom  24th  Decem- 
ber, 1634,  and  created  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Lord  Daer  and  Shortcieuch, 
by  patent,  dated  4th  August,  1646,  to  him  and  his  males  heir  what- 
soever. He  was  fined  £1000  by  Cromwell's  act  of  grace  and  pai'don, 
1654.  The  minutes  of  a  contract  of  marriage  between  the  duchess 
and  this  nobleman,  with  consent  of  his  father,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas, 
dated  1656,  are  still  preserved  among  the  Hamilton  Papers.^  After 
the  Restoration,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the  duchess,  he 
had,  by  letters  patent,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1660,  superadded 

1  Anderson's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  p.  150.  After  the  death  of  the  duchess 
in  1716,  the  castle  of  Strathaven  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair;  and,  as  Chambers 
savs,  it  now  "  overhangs  the  town  of  Strathaven,  with  its  shattered  and  haggard  walls.  Like 
the  spirit  of  Fingal  represented  by  Ossian,  as  looking  down  from  the  clouds  upon  his  Hviiig 
descendants." — Pictuie  of  Scotland,  vol.  i,  p.  349.  " lliough  now  in  ruins,  the  castle  is 
still  a  beautiful  feature  in  our  landscape."— New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Lanark- 
shire, Avondale. 

*  Anderson's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  p.  150. 

'  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Papers  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club,  vol-  iv.j 
p.  202. 
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to  his  owu  honours  the  title  and  precedency  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  other  titles,  in  right  of  his  wife,  on  whom  these  honours  had 
devolved. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  duchess  hailed  the  restoration 
of  Charles  11.  with  satisfaction  and  joy ;  for  it  put  her  in  possession 
of  her  father's  estates  and  honours,  of  which  she  had  been  deprived 
by  Cromwell.  But  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Charles  in  over- 
throwing the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  ejecting  the 
nonconforming  ministers  from  their  churches,  she  contemplated  with 
different  feelings.  This  measure  she  perceived  to  be  at  once  unwise 
in  principle,  and  destructive  in  tendency.  The  duke,  her  husband,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  council,  held  at  London  after  the  Restora- 
tion, to  determine  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  to  be  established 
in  Scotland,  reasoned  against  the  setting  up  of  bishops.^  He  also 
opposed  in  the  privy  council,  the  act  which  they  passed  at  Glasgow, 
October  1,  1662,  requiring  all  ministers  who  had  not  conformed  to 
prelacy,  to  desist  from  preaching,  and  to  withdraw  immediately  from 
their  parishes.  He  told  the  council  that  the  numerous  ministers 
liable  to  ejectment,  were  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  their  people; 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  competent  number  of  well 
qualified  men  to  fill  their  places.^  The  duchess  was  precisely  of  the 
same  sentiments.  She  may  not  have  studied,  and  Bishop  Burnet 
informs  us  that  she  told  him  she  had  not  studied,  the  subject  of 
church  government,  and  arrived  at  the  same  enlightened  and  thorough 
conviction  of  the^^^^  divinum  of  Presbytery,  to  which  she  had  arrived 
on  other  poiuts.  But  she  saw  that  the  ministers  to  be  visited  by 
ejectment  were  men  of  distinguished  piety,  of  great  dihgence  in  the 

»  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Papers  m  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club,  vol  iv., 
p.  172. 
«  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  390. 
*  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  261 
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discliarge  of  their  ministerial  duties,  and  of  extensive  usefulness  in 
promoting  religion  and  good  order  among  the  people.  Not  to  speak, 
then,  of  her  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  which  is 
manifest  from  her  adhering  to,  and  favouring  it  during  her  whole 
life,  through  evil  report  as  well  as  good  report ;  as  a  woman  of  piety, 
and  a  friend  of  public  order,  she  regretted  the  ejectment  of  such  men 
as  the  infliction  of  a  great  calamity  on  the  country.* 

The  duchess,  who  had  much  influence  upon  the  duke,  greatly  con- 
tributed, there  is  little  doubt,  to  infuse  into  his  mind  favourable 
feelings  towards  the  Covenanters,  and  to  dispose  him  to  make  exer- 
tions for  mitigating  the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned.  Such 
feelings  he  entertained,  and  such  exertions  he  made.  After  the 
Restoration,  he  opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  setting  up  of  bishops, 
and  the  act  of  Glasgow,  by  which  some  hundreds  of  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  charges.  During  the  persecution,  he  often  acted 
as  a  drag  chain  upon  the  more  violent  of  the  members  of  the  privy 
council,  advocating  a  moderate  and  pacific  policy,  and  opposing  the 
terrible  measures  which  were  madly  adopted  against  religion  and 
liberty  by  the  ruling  party.  In  the  parliament  of  1673,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  opposition  to  Lauderdale,  whose  rapacity, 
tyranny,  and  oppression  were  become  intolerable,  demanding  that  the 
state  of  the  nation  should  be  examined,  and  its  grievances  represented 
to  the  king,  before  the  supplies  were  granted.  On  repairing  to  court 
towards  the  end  of  November,  1675,  he  earnestly  dealt  with  the  king 
for  a  more  ample  indulgence  to  the  nonconforming  ministers,  by 
which  he  greatly  displeased  his  majesty,  who  told  him  he  had  been 
informed  of  his  too  great  kindness  to,  and  compliance  with,  the  non- 
conformists of  Scotland.^    In  1676,  he  was  removed  from  his  place 

1  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  480. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  565.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Papers  in  the  Miscellany 
of  the  Maitland  Club,  vol.  iv.,  p.  178. 
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in  the  privy  council,  for  bis  manly  and  spirited  opposition  to  tlie 
oppressive  sentence  of  the  council  against  the  pious  and  patriotic 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  who,  for  simply  rescuing  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  James  Kirkton,  from  Captain  Carstairs,  was  fined  £500  sterling^ 
and  ordained  to  lie  in  prison  till  the  fine  was  paid.^  He  was  also 
prohibited  to  leave  Scotland,  but,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition, 
he  and  thirteen  others  went  up  to  court  in  March,  1678,  to  complain 
of  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  administration  of  Lauderdale  in  regard 
to  the  Highland  host,  the  imposition  of  the  bond,  the  charging  them 
with  law-borrows,  and  the  other  grievances  under  which  the  country 
laboured.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  Scotland  in 
May,  1679,  he  and  the  other  Scottish  lords  of  his  party,  then  in 
London,  offered, — an  offer  which  was  rejected,  —to  restore  peace  to 
the  country  without  having  recourse  to  force  or  the  effusion  of 
blood,  provided  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  alleviated.^  To  these 
notices  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  equally  favourable  to  the 
patriotism  and  humanity  of  the  duke,  might  be  added.  But  we  shall 
only  farther  state,  that  when  some  were  tortured  in  1684,  in  reference 
to  the  Earl  of  Argyll's  conspiracy,  he  opposed  such  cruel  proceedings, 
alleging,  that,  at  this  rate,  they  might,  without  accusers  or  witnesses, 
take  any  person  off  the  street  and  tortiu'c  him  ;  and  he  immediately 
retired,  refusing  to  be  present,  on  the  ground,  that  if  the  party 
should  die  in  the  torture,  the  judges  were  liable  for  murder,  or  at 
least  severely  culpable.^ 

Nor  was  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  alone,  among  ladies  of  high  life, 
in  moderating  the  persecution  by  the  influence  they  exerted  over 
those  most  nearly  related  to   them.     The  ladies  and  other  female 

»  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  327. 
2  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p.  708. 

8  Fountainliairs  Kotes,  p.  103.  See  also  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  vol  iL,  pp, 
118, 119, 121, 123. 
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relatives  of  several  others  of  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  govem- 
meut  were  friendly  to  the  persecuted  cause ;  and  by  their  influence, 
as  well  as  by  the  deference  shown  to  their  predilections,  individuals 
were  often  exempted  from  the  hardships  into  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  brought,  while  the  violence  of  the  persecution  was 
sometimes  considerably  mitigated.  Of  this  class  were  the  first  wife 
of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,^  the  Duchess  of  Rothes,^  both  the  first 
and  the  second  wives  of  the  Earl  of  Ai'gyU,^  the  Countess  of  Dun- 
donald  ^  and  others. 

After  the  Restoration,  Hamilton  Palace,  which  is  situated  in  a 
valley  between  the  town  of  Hamilton  and  the  Clyde,  was  the  chief 
place  of  the  residence  of  the  duchess.  Since  the  time  she  dwelt  in 
that  princely  mansion,  its  aspect  has  very  much  changed.  Great 
additions,  in  the  best  architectural  style,  were  made  to  it  in  the  year 
1826,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  is  now  considered  the  most  magnificent 
residence  in  Scotland,  being  extremely  splendid  in  its  interior,  and 
having  a  picture  gallery  peculiarly  rich  in  paintings  by  the  greatest 
Italian  masters.  In  the  time  of  the  duchess,  it  was  a  large  building 
of  moderate  external  elegance. 

The  town  of  Hamilton  being  in  the  vicinity  of  her  place  of  resi- 

*  Lady  Amie  Home,  second  daughter  of  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Home.  She  was  a 
great  means  of  softening  the  spirit  of  Lauderdale,  who  during  her  lifetime  was  more  mode- 
rate than  after  her  death!  I'rom  Sir  George  ^lackenzie's  Memoirs  of  Affairs  in  Scotland, 
we  learn  tliat  she  promised  to  procure  indulgences  for  Welsh  and  the  other  Presbyterian 
ministers. — Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  244.    She  died  at  Paris  about  1671. 

2  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay.  A  notice  of 
this  Lady  is  given  afterwards. 

3  His  first  wife  was  Lady  Mary  Stuart,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Moray. 
She  died  in  May,  1668.  His  second  wife  was  Lady  Anne  M'Kenzie,  second  daughter  of 
Colin,  first  Earl  of  Seaforth,  and  rehct  of  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Balcarres.  A  sketch  of 
this  Lady  also  is  given  afterwards. 

*  This  Lady  was  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Sir  Wilham  Scot  of  Ardross.  She  attended  field 
conventicles,  and  entertained  the  field  preachers  at  her  palace  at  Paisley. — Blackaddcr's 
Memoirs  MS.  copy  in  Adv.  Library. 
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dence,  she  at  all  times  made  the  welfare,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
of  the  inliabitants  of  that  town  and  parish  the  object  of  her  special 
concern.  As  an  instance  of  her  desire  to  promote  their  spiritual 
good,  as  well  as  of  her  pious  care  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  co-operation  with  the  duke  her  hus- 
band, and  the  baillies  of  Hamilton,  she  obtained,  in  1661,  an  act  of 
parliament  changing  the  fairs  of  Hamilton  from  Saturday  to  Thurs- 
day, and  its  weekly  markets  from  Saturday  to  Friday.  The  reason 
inducing  the  parties  to  apply  for  this  act  was,  as  is  stated  in  the  act 
itself,  their  "  observing  the  daily  inconveniences  arising  through  the 
weekly  market  being  upon  the  Saturday,  whereby  the  people  resort- 
ing to  it  were  much  occasioned  in  their  return  homewards  to  be  late 
in  the  night,  and  sometime  to  encroach  upon  the  Lord's  day  next 
ensuing,  and  so  scandalous  to  God's  worship  therein."  ' 

To  her  zeal  for  the  temporal  good  of  the  town  of  Hamilton,  ample 
testimony  is  borne  by  the  town  council  records.  In  1668,  Charles  11. 
granted  a  charter  to  her,  and  in  1670  the  magistrates  then  in  office 
accepted  a  charter  from  her,  with  consent  of  her  husband,  by  which 
Hamilton  was  constituted  the  chief  burgh  of  the  regality  and  duke- 
dom of  Hamilton.^  And  *'dui'ing  the  course  of  her  long  life  she 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Hamilton,  as  she  endeavoured  to 
ameKorate  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  always  acted  strictly 
in  conformity  to  the  charter.  Hence  the  baillies  and  town  council 
seem  at  all  times  to  have  looked  up  to  her  with  a  kind  of  filial 
respect,  and  were  always  ready  to  comply  with  her  requests,  which 


1  Acts  of  Scottish  Parliament. 

*  By  this  charter  the  family  of  Hamilton  has  the  right  of  appointing  a  town  clerk,  and  of 
electing  two  baillies  annually,  from  a  Hst  of  six  names  chosen  by  the  coimcil,  (but  includ- 
ing the  baillies  of  the  former  year,)  from  their  own  number.  The  duke  and  duchess 
elected  the  first  council,  but  the  right  of  electing  a  new  council  annually  in  future,  was 
vested  for  ever  in  the  council  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  old  deeds,  the  duchess  is  styled 
"high  and  mighty  princess." 
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indeed  were  never  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity." ' 

During  the  persecution,  applications  were  often  made  to  her  to 
employ  her  interest  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted.  To  such  applica- 
tions she  always  listened  with  christian  sympathy,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  afford  assistance  and  relief  to  the 
oppressed.  The  trials  she  had  passed  through  in  early  life,  had 
exerted  the  most  beneficial  influence  in  the  formation  of  her  cha- 
racter. The  loss  of  an  affectionate  and  beloved  father,  in  circum- 
stances so  deeply  distressing,  and  the  death  of  an  endeared  uncle, 
also  in  painful  circumstances,  had  chastened  her  spirit  and  strength- 
ened that  compassion  for  the  suffering,  and  that  benevolent  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others  which  she  exemplified  through- 
out life. 

In  the  fate  of  the  youthful  Hugh  M'Kail,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  1G6G,  she  took  a  particular  interest.  His  youth,  his  amiable 
dispositions,  liis  eminent  piety,  and  bis  promising  usefulness  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  excellent  character  of  his  father, 
excited  her  compassion,  and  after  he  had  been  tortured  and  indicted 
to  stand  trial  for  treason  before  the  court  of  justiciary,  she  sent  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  Matthew,  ten  days  before  his  trial  commenced,  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Eothes,  his  majesty's  high  commissioner, 
earnestly  beseeching  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  save  the  life  of  this 
excellent  youug  man.  With  this  letter,  and  another  to  the  commis- 
sioner, from  the  Lady  Marchioness  of  Douglas,  lier  mother-in-law, 
his  brother  went,  on  the  8th  of  December,  from  Edinburgh  to  Glas- 
gow, where  the  commissioner  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit.  What 
effect  the  intercessions  of  these  ladies  had  upon  the  duke,  or  whether 
they  moved  him  to  wi'ite  to  the  kiug  on  the  subject,  we  have  not 

^  Anderson's  Memoirs  of  tlie  House  of  Hamilton,  pp.  488,  489. 
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ascertained.  His  majesty,  however,  not  long  after  this,  and  previous 
to  the  exceution  of  M'Kail,  sent  down  a  pardon  to  the  prisoners 
concerned  in  the  Pentland  rising,  who  were  not  executed,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  sent  to  Barbadoes.  But  the  pai-don  failed  of  taking  effect, 
through  the  baseness  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  who,  besides  feeling 
towards  the  Presbyterians  that  inveterate  malignity  which  has,  in 
every  age,  been  characteristic  of  apostates,  never  forgot  the  terms 
in  which  he  fancied  M'Kail  had  spoken  concerning  him  in  a  ser- 
mon.^ The  prelate,  who  had  been  biding  his  time,  had  now  full 
opportunity  given  him  of  gratifying  his  mortal  hatred  and  revenge, 
and  determined  that,  whoever  was  spared,  M'Kail  should  not  escape, 
he  concealed  the  king's  pardon  till  M'Kail  and  other  four  with  him 
were  executed.- 

Another  sufferer,  on  whose  side  the  sympathies  of  the  duchess 
were  enlisted,  was  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  who  had  attempted  the 
assassination  of  Ai'chbishop  Sharp.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mit- 
chell's attempt,  which  was  condemned  by  the  great  body  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, was  approved  of  by  a  lady  so  well  informed,  and  so  opposed 
to  all  extreme  courses  as  was  the  duchess.     Still  the  severity  with 

'  M'Kail's  sermon  referred  to  was  preached  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  chap.  i.  verse  7* 
The  passage  which  proved  so  offensive  was  an  elegant  apostrophe,  in  which  the  preacher 
appealed  to  persecutors  of  past  ages,  whether  God  had  not  proved  faithful  to  liis  threaten- 
in  gs  against  persecutors,  as  well  as  to  his  promises  of  deliverance  to  Ids  church  and  people. 
*'  Let  Pharaoh,"  said  he,  "  let  Eaman,  let  Jtidas,  let  Herod,  let  each  of  them  speak  from 
experience  of  God's  faithfulness  !  Let  all,  then,  have  ears  to  hear,  and  hearing,  acknow- 
ledge that  those  who  have  made  themselves  remarkable  for  persecution,  God  has  stigma- 
tized by  his  judgments."  The  malicious  gloss  v.iiich  the  party  then  ia  povrer  put  upon 
these  words  was,  that  the  preacher  had  puhUcly  marked  out  and  threatened  or  stigmatized 
the  King,  Commissioner  ^Middleton,  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  the  King's 
brother,  ttnder  the  characters  of  Pharaoh,  Haman,  Judas,  and  Herod.— Coltness  Collections, 
p.  47.  Sharp  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  shghtest  allusion,  real  or  supposed,  to  the 
subject  of  his  perfidy  and  apostacy ;  nor  did  he  fail,  when  he  found  opportunity,  to  revenge 
himself  on  such  as  offended  him  on  this  score. 

2  yaphtah,  p.  363.  M'Crie's  Memoirs  of  Veitch,  &c.,  p.  36.  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair, 
p.  506. 
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which  he  was  treated  excited  commiseration  in  many  who  condemned 
his  rash  and  criminal  act ;  and  after  he  was  laid  in  prison,  some  of 
this  class  of  the  Presbyterians  were  very  active  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  his  liberation,  and  the  more  especially  as  they  entertained 
apprehensions  which,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  were  too  well 
founded,  that  he  would  be  broui^ht  to  the  scaffold,  a  punishment  for 
his  offence,  in  their  estimation,  unduly  severe.  Among  other  means, 
one  of  them,  a  lady,  applied  to  the  duchess  when  she  passed  through 
Edinburgh,  in  November,  1675,  on  her  way  to  London,  requesting 
her  to  exert  her  influence  at  court  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  secure 
his  personal  safety.  She  received  the  application  with  much  courtesy, 
and  expressed  her  readiness  to  do  everything  in  her  power  in  behalf 
of  Mitchell,  who  had  then  been  imprisoned  for  nearly  two  years. 
Mr.  John  Carstairs,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  M'Ward,  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1675,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  "  D.  H.  [Duke  Ha- 
milton] passed  here  [Edinburgh]  with  his  lady  and  eldest  daughter, 
for  London,  Monday  last.  .  .  ,  .  .  My  friend  ^  spoke  to  her  [the 
duchess]  about  our  friend  [IMitchell].  She  was  very  civil,  and  told 
her  there  needed  no  interposing,  if  there  should  be  any  access  to 
deal  for  that  person."  ^  But  though  Charles  had  considerable  respect 
for  the  duchess,  and,  ungrateful  though  he  was,  sometimes  expressed 
to  her,  and  probably  in  some  measure  felt,  the  obligations  under 
which  he  lay  to  her  father  and  her  uncle,  who  had  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  his  cause,  yet,  at  this  time,  her  patronage  of  the  Presbyterians 
had  lowered  her  in  the  scale  of  the  royal  favour ;  and  her  interces- 
sions were  besides  resisted,  and  again  rendered  ineffectual  by  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  whose  vengeance  would  be  appeased  with  notliing 
less  than  the  blood  of  the  man  who  had  made  an  attempt  on  his  Jife. 
In  1670,  when  Archbishop  Leighton  proposed  his  scheme  of  accom- 

1  Might  not  this  be  Mrs.  James  Durham  ? 
a  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  Ik.,  folio,  no.  38. 
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nioJation  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians,  of  wliicli, 
among  all  his  party,  Dr.  Burnet  was  the  most  zealous  supporter,  it 
was  considered  highly  desirable  to  secui*e  the  mediating  influence  of 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  in  consequence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  great  weight  she  had  among 
them.  Leighton  sent  to  the  western  counties  six  of  the  most  popular 
prelatic  ministers  he  could  engage,  to  go  round  the  country  to  preach 
in  vacant  churches,  and  to  argue  in  support  of  the  accommodation 
with  such  as  should  come  to  hear  them.  Burnet,  the  most  eminent 
of  them,  on  his  services  being  secured,  went  as  if  on  a  visit  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  in  reality  with  the  view  of  gaining  over  the 
duchess  to  the  plan,  and  of  prevailing  with  her  to  use  her  influence 
in  inducing  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  embrace  it.  "I  was 
desired,"  says  he,  "  to  go  into  the  western  parts,  and  to  give  a  true 
account  of  matters,  as  I  found  them  there.  So  I  went  as  on  a  visit 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  duchess  was  a  woman  of  great  piety 
and  great  parts.  She  had  much  credit  among  them  [the  Presby- 
terians] ;  for  she  passed  for  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  though,"  he  adds, 
"she  protested  to  me  she  never  entered  into  the  points  of  contro- 
versy, and  had  no  settled  opinion  about  forms  of  government ;  only 
she  thought  their  ministers  were  good  men,  who  kept  the  country  in 
great  quiet  and  order :  they  were,  she  said,  blameless  in  their  lives, 
devout  in  their  way,  and  diligent  in  their  labours."  * 


1  Burnet's  History  of  His  0\vn  Times,  vol.  i.,  pp.  480,  481,  508.  In  this,  and  in  tlie 
subsequent  accoujits  given  by  Burner  of  what  the  duchess  said  in  reference  to  the  Presby- 
terian ministers,  there  may,  without  questioning  his  veracity,  be  room  for  thinking  that, 
unintentionally  no  doubt,  lie  gives  to  her  speeches  a  colouring  derived  from  his  own 
pecuHar  leanings  and  sentiments,  just  as  we  every  day  see  the  narration  of  facts  deri\dng 
a  colouring  from  the  same  cause.  For  example,  we  have  some  doubt  whether  the  duches?, 
m  speaking  of  tlie  Presbyterian  ministers,  would  say  in  these  precise  terms,  that  they 
were  "devout  in  their  way ;'"  as  if  her  own  personal  piety  was  of  a  different  type  from 
theirs ;  the  fact  being  that  it  was  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  strictest  of  the  Cove-- 

L 
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The  duchess  cordiaUj  approved  of  the  plan  proposed  in  the  accom- 
modation of  admitting  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  tlie  vacant 
churclies.  "  The  people  were  all  in  a  phreuzj,"  says  Burnet,  "  and 
\rere  in  no  disposition  to  any  treaty.  The  furiousest  men  among  them 
were  busy  in  conventicles,  inflaming  them  against  all  agreements :  so 
she  thought  that  if  the  more  moderate  Presbyterians  were  put  in 
vacant  churches,  the  people  would  grow  tamer,  and  be  taken  out  of 
tlib  hands  of  the  mad  preachers  that  were  then  most  in  vogue :  this," 
slie  added,  "  would  likev»ise  create  confidence  in  them  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  they  were  now  so  possessed  with  prejudice  as  to  believe 
that  all  that  was  proposed  was  only  an  artifice,  to  make  them  fall  out 
among  themselves,  and  deceive  them  at  last."  ^  She  got  many  of 
the  more  moderate  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  come  to  Burnet, 
and  they  all  talked  in  a  similar  strain. 

Prom  the  manner  in  which  the  terms  of  the  accommodation  were 
represented  to  iier  by  Burnet,  and  from  her  not  having  closely  turned 
her  attention  to  the  study  of  church  government,  she  did  not,  however, 
perceive  that  the  scheme,  being  at  variance  with  Presbyterian  princi- 
ples, would  have  ultimately  secured  the  triumph  of  prelacy,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  conscientionsly  accepted  by  the  Presbyterians.  Even 
after  the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  held  meetings  on  the  subject, 
and  liad  rejected  the  proposed  measure  as  inconsistent  with  their 


uanters, — to  that  of  such  men  as  Durham,  Binning,  and  the  Guthries, — and  that  her  views 
of  doctrine,  like  tlieirs,  were  strictly  Calvinistic.  Such  were  the  piety  and  religious  sen- 
timents of  her  uncle,  Duke  AVilliam,  from  whom  she  derived  much  religious  instruction 
find  spiritual  profit,  and  such  were  the  piety  and  religious  sentiments  of  her  daugliter 
Catherine,  Duche^is  of  Atholl,  who  was  educated  under  her  own  eye.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  it  Wcis  her  personal  piety  and  her  Calvinistic  views  of  doctrine,  more  than  any  settled 
opinion  she  had  as  to  church  government,  which  caused  her  decided  preference  of  the 
preaching  of  the  ejected  ministers.  The  probability  then  is,  that  she  simply  said  that  they 
were  devout,  and  that  Burnet,  influenced  in  his  ideas  of  personal  piety  by  his  Arminian 
sentiments,  unconsciously  represented  her  as  saying  that  they  were  "devout  in  their  tcai/.** 
»  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  L,  p.  481. 
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principles,  she  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  them  to  embrace  it.  She 
''  sent  for  some  of  them,  [and  for]  Hutchison  in  particular.  She  said 
slie  did  not  pretend  to  understand  nice  distinctions,  and  the  terms  of 
dispute  :  here  was  plain  sense  :  the  country  might  be  again  at  quiet, 
and  the  rest  of  those  that  were  outed  admitted  to  churclies  on  terms 
that  seemed  to  all  reasonable  men  very  easy:  their  rejecting  this 
would  give  a  very  bad  character  of  them,  and  would  have  very  bad 
effects,  of  which  they  might  see  cause  to  repent  when  it  would  be  toa 
late."*  But,  fortunately,  the  advdce  of  the  duchess,  which  was,  m 
fact,  though  she  might  not  perceive  it,  to  advise  them  to  give  up 
without  a  struggle  the  cause  for  which  they  had  all  suffered,  and  for 
which  not  a  few  of  their  countiymen  had  already  sacrificed  their  lives, 
was  not  complied  with,  and  thus  the  Presbyterian  ministers  proved 
true  to  their  own  consistency,  and  to  the  cause  which  they  had  vowed 
to  defend.  After  conversing  with  Hutchison,  and  urging  upon  his 
attention  the  considerations  already  mentioned,  she  found  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  the  scheme  being  accepted,  and  told  Burnet  that 
all  she  could  draw  from  him  was  that  he  saw  the  generality  of  his 
brethren  were  resolved  not  to  enter  into  it ;  that  it  would  prove  a 
bone  of  contention,  and  instead  of  healing  old  breaches  would  create 
new  ones.-  Thus  the  whole  negotiation  about  the  accommodation 
ended  in  nothing.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  great  anxiety 
of  the  duchess  to  get  the  Presbyterians  to  embrace  the  accommodation, 
proceeded  from  her  sincere  desire  to  see  them  delivered  from  tlie 
tyramiy  and  oppression  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned. 

In  testimony  of  the  same  amiable  features  of  her  character,  the 
follo-udng  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  John  Carstairs  to  Mr. 
Ilobert  M'Ward,  November  29,  1675,  may  be  quoted : — "  Things," 
says  he,  "  have  still  a  sad  aspect  on  us,  and  that  disappointing  par- 

»  Biiniet's  History  of  liis  Own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  511.  *  Ibid, 
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liament  being  prorogued,  it's  like  we  shall  tyrannise  it  here  at  the 
old  rate.  D.  H.  [Duke  Hamilton]  went  here,  with  his  lady  and  eldest 
daughter,  for  London,  ^londay  last,  not  sent  for  by  the  king,  but  it's 
like  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  the  advocates.  His  lady  told  a 
person  of  honour,  as  I  heard,  that  it  should  be  seen  that  they  went 
upon  no  account  of  their  own,  but  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
of  religion,  though  without  all  hope  of  coming  speed  as  to  any  thing, 
and  desired  that  friends  might  remember  them."  *  The  duke,  on  this 
visit  to  the  court,  urged  upon  the  king,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the 
granting  of  a  larger  indulgence  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  quieting 
the  country;  a  proposal  with  which  his  majesty,  guided  by  his  infa- 
mous adviser  Lauderdale,  refused  to  comply,  taunting  the  duke  as  a 
favourer  of  nonconformists. 

One  thing  which  recommended  Burnet  to  the  duchess,  besides  his 
talents,  was  his  tolerant  sentiments  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion ;  ^ 


3  TVodrow  MSS.,  vol,  lix.  folio,  no.  38. 

2  So  high  was  the  opinion  she  formed  of  the  talents  and  moderation  of  Burnet,  that  she 
engaged  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  compiling  memoirs  of  her  father  and  uncle,  from 
the  many  papers  in  her  possession  relating  both  to  their  puhlic  conduct  and  to  their 
personal  character.  These  papers  she  had  carefully  preserved,  her  uncle  William  having 
charged  her  to  keep  them  with  the  same  care  as  she  kept  the  writings  other  estate,  as  they 
would  be  found  to  contain  a  full  justification  of  her  father's  as  well  as  his  own  public 
actings ;  and  desirous  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  these  beloved  relatives,  wht),  notwith- 
standing  the  errors  of  their  political  lives,  possessed  many  estimable  qualities,  she  put  all 
these  documents  into  Burnet's  hands.  "This,"  sajs  he,  "was  a  very  great  trust,  and  I 
made  no  ill  use  of  it.  I  found  there  materials  for  a  very  large  history.  I  wrote  it  with 
great  sincerity,  and  concealed  none  of  their  errors.  I  did  indeed  conceal  several  things 
that  related  to  the  king.  1  left  out  some  passages  that  were  in  his  letters,  in  some  of 
\\hich  was  too  much  weakness,  and  in  others  too  much  craft  and  anger."  (Burnet's 
History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  516.)  The  work  was  printed  at  London  in  1677,  and 
the  Epistle  Dedicatoiy,  which  is  addressed  to  the  king,  is  dated  London,  21st  Octobei, 
1073.  It  brings  out  the  character  of  the  duchess's  father  in  a  much  more  favourable 
hght  than  Clarendon  brings  it  out  in  his  History  of  the  Eebellion,  but  that  history,  which 
w;is  not  published  for  many  years  after  its  author's  death,  has,  not  without  ground,  been 
ELspected  of  having  been  corrupted  by  the  Oxford  gentlemen  who  pubhshed  it.  See 
Appendix,  no.  V. 
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for  although  comicctcd  with  the  prelatic  church,  and  from  principle 
a  supporter  of  prelacy,  his  temper  was  moderate,  and,  like  Leighton, 
he  was  an  enemy  to  persecution.  In  the  family  of  Hamilton  the 
sufferings  of  the  Presbyterians,  for  adhering  to  their  coYcnants,  were 
not  unfrequently  the  subject  of  conversation;  and,  when  present  on 
such  occasions,  Burnet  was  accustomed  to  speak  in  terms  of  high 
respect  of  several  of  the  ejected  ministers  and  sufferers,  as  well  as  of 
commiseration  for  them,  and  even  expressed  so  high  an  opinion  of 
the  national  covenant  which  abjured  popery,  as  to  affirm  it  to  be  his 
conviction,  that  it  would  never  be  well  with  Scotland  until  it  was 
renewed.  This  spirit,  so  very  different  from  that  which  animated 
the  great  body  of  the  prelatic  clergy,  was  highly  gratifying  to  her 
Grace,  with  whose  feelings  and  sentiments  it  so  closely  harmonized. ' 
Though  the  duchess  may  not  have  desisted  from  hearing  the 
curates  of  Hamilton,  the  parish  in  wliich  she  usually  resided, — for  on 
the  subject  of  hearing  the  curates  the  Presbyterians  were  divided  in 
sentiment,  and  she  confessedly  belonged  to  the  less  rigid  portion  of 
the  body, — yet  she  frequented  the  ministrations  of  the  ejected  minis- 
ters, taking  her  children  along  with  her ;  and  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  administered 
by  them,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  "When  Mr.  William  Yio- 
lant  became  indulged  minister  at  Cambusnethan,  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  frequently  administered  in  that  place,  and  was  resorted  to  by 
people  from  all  quarters.  Among  others,  the  duchess  regularly  went 
over  to  observe  the  ordinance,  and,  on  such  occasions,  it  was  her 
practice  to  reside  at  Coltness,  in  the  family  of  Sh*  Thomas  Stewart 
of  Coltness,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  and  whose  lady 
was  distinguished,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  for  her  christian  virtues 
and  graces.  ^ 

^  "Wudrow's  Analecta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  282  :  and  his  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  271. 
2  Coituess  Collections,  p.  GS. 
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Ill  attending  the  indulged  minsters,  she  was  keeping  within  the 
strict  limits  of  law;  but,  breaking  through  the  fences  of  the  law,  she 
sometimes  also  countenanced  conventicles  with  her  presence.  This 
was  one  main  reason  of  the  strong  opposition  which  her  husband,  the 
duke,  made  to  the  bond,  wliich,  by  an  act  of  privy  council,  August  2, 
1G77,  all  heritors,  wood-setters,  and  life-renters  were  required  to 
subscribe,  engaging  that  neither  they  themselves,  their  vdves,  their 
children,  their  servants,  nor  their  tenants  should  assemble  at  conven- 
ticles, or  afford  encouragement  and  protection  to  those  who  frequented 
them,  or  employ  any  onted  minister  in  baptizing  their  children,  and 
that  under  the  highest  penalties  appointed  by  former  laws,  which  are 
repeated  in  the  proclamation.  After  recording  the  alarm  which  this 
bond  created  in  the  west,  and  giving  an  account  of  a  meeting  of 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  heritors  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  against  it, 
presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  Kirkton  adds,  "The  bond 
found  no  better  reception  in  Clydesdale,  where  there  was  a  great 
meeting  of  heritors  at  Hamilton ;  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  being 
at  this  time  highly  displeased  with  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
and  a  great  enemy  to  the  bond,  knowing  well  he  could  not  answer 
for  his  own  family,  the  bond  was  rejected  even  by  those  who  were 
of  no  principle,  but  to  save  their  estate."  * 

This  opposition,  however,  proved  unavailing.  It  raised  Lauder- 
dale's fuiy  to  such  a  pitch  that,  at  tlie  council  table,  he  made  bare  his 
arm  above  his  elbow,  and  swore  by  Jehovah  he  would  make  the 
refractory  landholders  enter  into  it.  Eor  the  purpose  of  coercing 
them  he  brought  down  upon  the  West  of  Scotland,  in  1G78,  a  host 
of  rapacious  highlanders,  to  the  number  of  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand.^   Another  species  of  oppression  to  which  the  gentlemen  who 


*  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  377,  "7?. 

2Buruet,  in  his    "Ov\-n  Times,"  says  8000,   (vol.  ii.,  p.  134.)     Crookshant,  in  his 
History,  more  correctly  makes  them  10,000;  (vol.  i.,  p.  428.) 
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refused  to  subscribe  the  bond  were  subjected,  was  tlie  serving  upon 
thera  a  writ  of  lawborrows.  The  term  lawborrows  is  from  Lurgh  or 
borrow^  an  old  Scotch  word  for  caution^  or  surett/,  and  means  security 
given  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  law.  The  import  of  a  lawborrows 
in  Scotland  is,  that  when  two  neiglibours  are  at  such  variance  tliat 
the  one  dreads  bodily  harm  from  the  other,  he  procures  from  the 
justiciary  (formerly  from  the  council)  or  any  other  judges  competent, 
letters  charging  the  other  to  find  caution  or  security  that  the  com- 
plainer,  his  wife,  bairns,  &c.,  shall  be  skaithless  from  the  person 
complained  of,  his  wife,  bairns,  (S:c.,  in  their  body,  lands,  heritages, 
&c. ;  but  before  such  letters  can  be  granted,  the  complainer  must 
give  Ids  oath  that  he  dreads  bodily  harm,  trouble,  or  molestation  from 
the  person  against  whom  he  complains.  The  propriety  of  magistrates 
issuing  such  a  writ  in  the  case  of  private  individuals  may  be  admitted; 
but  its  being  issued  at  the  suit  of  the  sovereign  against  his  subjects, 
simply  on  account  of  their  refusing  an  unreasonable  bond,  was  the 
height  of  oppression.  • 

Yet,  under  the  operation  of  this  writ,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  was 
threatened  to  be  brought;  and  had  Lauderdale  succeeded  in  liis 
wishes,  she  wonld  have  been  subjected  to  its  restraints  and  penal- 
ties ;  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  intimation  sent  liim  that  it  was 
designed  to  serve  it  upon  him ;  ^  in  other  words,  that  he  was  to  be 
obliged,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  for  serving  lawborrows 
on  the  refusers  of  the  bond,  to  enact  himself  in  the  books  of  the 
privy  council,  that  he  himself,  the  duchess,  their  children  and  their 
tenants,  should  keep  liis  Majesty's  peace,  and  particularly  that  they 
should  not  go  to  field  conventicles,  nor  harbour  nor  commune  with 
rebels  or  persons  intercommuned,  and  that  under  the  penalty  of  the 
double  of  his  yearly  valued  rent,  or  such  other  penalties  as  shotdd 

^  Wodrn\r'8  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401,  403.    Crookshank's  History,  vol  i.,  p.  434;. 
'  iiuruei's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  ii.,  p.  135. 
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be  thought  convenient  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  or  tlieir  com- 
mittee.* Lauderdale,  however,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  inten- 
tions. The  ravages  of  the  Highland  host,  and  the  enactment  in 
reference  to  lawborrows,  "  wliich  looked  like  French  or  rather  like 
Turkish  government,"  created  universal  indignation.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  nobility,  with  about  fifty  gentle- 
men of  quality,  went  up  to  London  to  complain,  and  the  storm  of 
opposition  became  so  violent  that  Lauderdale  was  glad  to  recall  the 
Highland  host,  and  to  suspend  the  execution  of  writs  of  lawborrows.^ 
Residing  almost  constantly  at  the  palace  of  Hamilton,  the  duchess 
had  full  opportunity  of  learning  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  district ;  and 
she  entered  much  into  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  distressing  and 
t  urbulent  times  in  which  she  lived.  She  especially  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  her  tenantry,  and  when,  like  others,  they 
were  exposed  to  persecution  and  lawless  violence,  she  was  always 
prepared,  according  to  her  ability,  to  throw  the  shield  of  protection 
over  them.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  acted  when,  in  1678,  the  Highland  host,  now  adverted  to,  was 
let  loose,  like  an  army  of  locusts,  to  lay  waste  the  western  parts  of  the 
country.  The  injury  done  by  the  host  to  her  tenantry  was  consider- 
able, though  perhaps  less  than  that  suffered  by  many  others.  In  the 
parish  of  Strathaven,  of  which  she  was  chief  proprietor,  by  an  account 
taken  up  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  the  Eevolution,  from 
such  sufferers  as  were  then  alive,  there  was  lost,  by  free  quarters  and 
other  extortions,  the  sum  of  1700/.  12^. ;  "  and,*'  as  Wodrow  remarks, 
"vre  may,  without  any  stretch,  double  it,  considering  that  many  were 
dead  in  thirty  years  and  more,  after  the  Highland  host  were  among 
them."  In  the  small  parish  of  Cambuslang,  one  tenant  had  fifty 
Highlanders  of  AthoU's  men,  with  a  lieutenant  and  quarter-master, 

J  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii ,  p.  401.  2  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  il,  p.  135. 
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quartered  on  him  for  eigliL  days ;  aiiollicr  had  sixteen  quartered  on 
liini,  also  for  eiglit  days ;  and  other  three  liad  each  twenty-two  quar- 
tered on  him  during  the  bame  period.  In  the  return  of  the  host  from 
the  more  western  parts,  one  lieutenant  Stewart,  and  quarter-master 
Leekie,  came  to  that  parish  with  eighteen  men,  continuing  five  weeks 
in  it  during  seed  time ;  and  they  told  the  parish  that  they  had  orders 
to  quarter  eighty  men,  though  they  never  showed  their  order.  Ko 
more  than  eighteen  of  their  men  ever  came,  but  they  exacted  from 
the  parish  money  equivalent  to  free  quarters  for  eighty,  w^hich 
amounted  to  861/.,  and  ^vhoever  refused  to  pay  had  their  houses 
rifled,  and  were  forced  to  buy  back  their  goods  at  a  much  larger  sum 
than  the  sum  for  quarters  would  have  amounted  to.  The  tenantry  in 
Hamilton  parish  were  also  sufferers  from  the  same  cause. 

Indignant  at  these  oppressions  and  hardships  to  which  her  tenants 
were  subjected,  the  duchess  instantly  complained,  and  adopted  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  redress.  Upon  the  5th  of  April,  she  took  an 
instrument  against  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  insisting  for  the  restora- 
tion of  "what  had  been  illegally  exacted  from  her  tenants,  in  the 
parish  of  Hamilton,  by  his  soldiers.  This  instrument  bears,  that  on 
the  5th  of  April,  in  presence  of  a  public  notary  and  witnesses,  John 
Baillie,  her  chamberlain,  went  to  Patrick,  Earl  of  Strathmore,  who 
was  for  the  time  in  the  dwelling-house  of  William  Hamilton,  maltman, 
burgess  of  Hamilton,  and  there,  in  her  name  and  behalf,  showed  the 
Earl  that  neither  she  nor  William  Duke  of  Hamilton,  her  husband, 
had  ever  seen  any  orders  allowing  any  officers  or  soldiers  in  any  troops 
or  regiments  for  the  time  within  the  sliire  of  Lanark,  to  have  free 
quarters  upon  any  person  or  persons  of  whatever  class;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  thereof,  a  considerable  part  of  the  regiment  of  foot, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
fewer,  had  quartered  upon  her  lands  and  property,  within  the  parish 
of  Hamilton,  from  the  16th  day  of  !March  last  bypast  to  this  present 
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day  inclusive,  \vitliout  payment  of  any  sums  of  money :  as  also,  that 
the  said  soldiers  had  exacted  diverse  sums  of  money,  or  dry  quarters 
(as  they  termed  these  exactions),  from  several  of  her  tenants,  and 
tliat  over  and  above  the  entertainment  of  meat,  drink,  and  bedding 
they  had  in  the  places  where  they  were  quartered.  Eor  this  reason, 
and  in  respect  no  order  had  been  shown  for  free  quarters,  or  levying 
of  money,  over  and  above  the  same,  Mr.  Baillie,  in  name  and  behalf, 
and  at  command  of  the  duchess,  desired  the  earl  either  to  pay,  or 
cause  payment  to  be  made,  to  her  respective  tenants,  for  the  quarters 
his  soldiers  had  upon  her  respective  tenants  during  the  period  of  time 
above  written ;  and  also  that  the  said  tenants  might  be  reimbursed 
of  all  exactions  made  by  his  soldiers  from  them.  To  this  it  was 
answered  by  the  earl,  that  the  bringing  such  of  his  regiment  into 
Hamilton  parish  was  at  the  command  of  his  majesty's  privy  council, 
founded  upon  his  majesty's  warrant ;  that  the  way  in  which  he  had 
quartered  them  was  conformably  to  orders  from  the  major-general ; 
that  he  had  never  commanded  or  allowed  any  exactions  of  any  kind 
besides  their  quarters ;  and  that  such  other  exactions  (if  any  were 
made),  were  expressly  contrary  to  his  orders.  Upon  which,  this  answer 
being  judged  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Baillie,  in  name  and  at  command  of 
the  duchess,  as  also  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  took  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  a  public  notary.^  Whetiier  these  tenants  were  reimbursed 
for  their  losses  does  not  appear.  The  probability  is  that  they  w^ere 
not,  but  the  representations  made  by  the  duchess,  the  duke  and 
others  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Highland  host  so  far 
succeeded,  that  these  savages,  after  having  ravaged  the  country  for 
two  months,  were  recalled. 

The  duchess  was  residing  at  Hamilton  palace  when  the  Covenanters, 
and  the  king's  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 

^  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  430. 
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fouglit  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  Sabbaili  the  22d  of  June,  1G79.  The 
result  of  tliis  unfortunate  engagement  is  well  known.  The  Covenan- 
ters were  defeated  and  put  to  liight.  Few  of  them  were  slain  in  the 
cneounter,  but  some  hundreds  were  slaughtered  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner  in  the  neighboui-ing  fields,  whither  they  had  lied.  A  great 
number  of  them  sought  for  concealment  in  the  wooded  parks  around 
Hamilton  palace;  and  here  they  found  effectual  shelter;  for  the 
humane  duchess,  on  being  informed  that  many  of  the  insurgents  who 
iiad  been  defeated  were  lurking  in  her  policies,  and  that  the  royal 
army  was  pursuing  them,  sent  a  message  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
desiring  that  he  would  prevent  his  soldiers  from  trespassing  upon  her 
grounds.  With  this  request  Monmouth,  whose  humanity  in  restrahi- 
ing  the  soldiers  is  deserving  of  commendation,  instantly  complied  by 
giving  orders  to  that  effect ;  and  thus  none  of  the  fugitives  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  her  plantations  were  farther  molested.  ^ 

In  addition  to  her  humanity,  the  duchess  possessed  a  nice  sense  of 
the  honourable  and  just  in  spirit  and  in  conduct.  And  as  by  such 
principles  she  herself  was  uniformly  regulated,  it  afforded  her  much 
satisfaction  to  meet  with  them  in  others.  Of  this  we  have  a  fine 
illustration  in  an  interesting  correspondence  which  took  place  in  1687, 
between  her  and  Thomas  Hokeby,  son  of  jMajor  E,okeby,  for  whose  use 
part  of  the  estate  of  Hamilton  had  been  sold  in  Cromwell's  time.  This 
gentleman  writes  to  her,  informing  her  that  he  was  the  ninth  son  of 
Major  Rokeby ;  that  after  much  reflection  with  himself,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Cromwell  had  no  power  to  give  away  what  was 
not  his  own ;  that  by  his  father's  death  a  tenth  part  of  the  price  (two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  sterling)  had  come  to  him,  when  a 
boy,  which  was  the  only  part  he  had  in  the  injury;  and  that,  having 
suffered  many  hard  conflicts  with  himself  on  that  account,  he  had 

1  CLambers'  Picttire  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  357.  ^'ew  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
Hamilton,  in  Lanarkshire,  p.  268. 
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resolved  to  make  restitution,  as  the  first  step  to  forgiveness,  first 
from  God,  and  then  from  her  Grace.  He  wrote  to  her  five  letters  on 
this  subject.  With  these  communications  the  duchess  was  much 
gratified,  not  indeed  because  she  attached  auy  importance  to  the 
amount  of  his  share  of  her  spoils  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  restore, 
but  because  of  the  indication  they  gave  of  a  high  sense  of  honour  and 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  justice,  which,  in  such  matters,  is  not  very 
common,  and  of  which  she  probably  never  met,  during  her  long  life, 
\vith  a  similar  instance.  In  her  answers  to  his  letters  she  says  little 
about  the  money,  telling  him  tliat  the  duke  took  care  of  that ;  but  she 
expresses  her  admiration  at  Ids  conduct,  "  falling  almost  before  him 
as  a  votary,^'  and  earnestly  desires  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  a 
person  endowed,  in  her  estimation,  with  such  superior  excellence  of 
character.  These  letters  are  preserved  among  the  state  papers  and 
other  documents  in  the  palace  of  Hamiltop,  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers, 
the  well-known  author  of  Caledonia,  who  had  read  them,  says,  "  The 
beautiful  simplicity  that  runs  through  this  correspondence  cannot  be 
seen  but  in  the  letters  themselves."  ^ 

Of  the  Revolution  which  took  place  in  16  SS,  the  duchess  was  a 
warm  friend,  both  because  it  delivered  these  nations  from  tyranny  and 
popery,  and  restored  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  to  her 
rights  and  liberties.  Lockhart  styles  her  "  a  staunch  Presbyterian, 
and  hearty  revolutioner."  ^  Her  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  church  was 
well  known  to  King  William,  who  delicately  jested  her  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  as  we  learn  from  the  following  anecdote,  recorded  by  Wodrow. 
"W^riting,  October  3,  1710,  he  says,  "  I  hear  that  a  little  after  tlie 
revolution,  when  this  present  Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  coming  down 
from  court,  and  had  taken  her  leave  of  the  queen,  and  took  leave  of 

»  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  namilton  Papers  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club, 
rol.  iv.,  pp.  183,  184. 
^  LockJiart's  Papers,  vol.  L,  p.  C02. 
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King  William,  lie,  smiling,  said,  *  You  are  going  down  to  take  care 
of  the  kirk.'  *  Yes,  Sir,'  she  replied,  *  I  own  myself  a  Presbyterian,' 
and  oilered  to  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand.  The  king  presently  supported 
her,  and,  as  I  think,  did  not  suiTer  her  to  kneel,  but  said,  '  Madam,  ] 
am  likewise  a  Presbyterian.'  This  I  have  from  one  that  was  witness 
to  it,  and  another  good  hand  that  had  it  from  the  duehess."  * 

The  duke,  her  husband,  was  also  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  revolu- 
tion government ;  but  her  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  devotedly  adliered 
to  James  YII.  He  had  been  much  courted  by  that  monarch,  who 
had  conferred  upon  him  various  lucrative  and  honourable  situations, 
such  as  the  office  of  his  majesty's  lieutenant  and  sheriff  in  the  shires  of 
West  Lothian,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton ;  the  office  of  groom 
of  the  stole,  and  first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber ;  the  office  of 
colonel  of  a  royal  regiment  of  horse,  and  of  brigadier-general  of  all 
the  horse ;  as  well  as  the  honour  of  a  knight  of  the  thistle.  ^  Gained 
by  these  marks  of  royal  favour,  he  supported  James  in  opposition  to 
the  government  of  William ;  and,  having  been  engaged  in  a  plot  for 
the  restoration  of  James,  he  was  twice  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained  for  many  months,  but  was  at 
length  discharged  without  prosecution.  While  he  lay  in  prison,  the 
duchess,  though  disapproving  of  his  conduct,  naturally  felt  for  her 
son,  and  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Melville  interceding  in  his  behalf,  as  she 
had  often  before  interceded  with  men  in  high  places,  in  behalf  of  those 
who  had  suffered  in  a  better  cause.     The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  My  Loed, — The  receipt  of  yours  of  the  4th,  was  a  great  surprise 
to  me,  to  find,  after  so  long  a  delay  of  that  affair  I  commended  so 
earnestly  to  your  lordship,  that  there  is  so  little  done  in  it.     I  doubt 

^  Wodrow's  Aimlecta,  vol.  i.,  p.  304. 

2  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Ilamiltoii  Papers  in  tlie  ;Miscel]aiiy  of  the  Maitland  Club, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  183. 
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not,  but  as  yoii  write,  and  as  I  am  otherwise  informed,  the  stop  has 
not  lain  at  your  door,  though  there  are  who  say  it  has,  but  I  wish  it 
were  made  evident  who  have  been  the  obstructors.  I  hope  my  son's 
peaceable  behaviour  all  this  time  will  render  his  circumstances  some- 
thing more  favourable  than  [those  of]  some  others,  and,  when  his 
mnjesty  considers  the  service  his  father  has  done,  will  move  him  to 
renew  the  same  favour  he  granted  before  to  my  son,  his  liberty  on 
bail,  which  will  be  received  as  a  great  favour  to  all  concerned ;  and 
if  tlie  ill  condition  of  his  health  were  known,  it  would  plead  com- 
passion for  him.  But  I  have  not  time  to  add  more,  but  my  lord's 
humble  service  to  you,  and  that  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most 
humble  servant,  "Hamilton." 

"  Ilolyroodhouse,  19  December,  1<)90."  » 

In  the  year  1706,  when  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  kingdorafe 
of  Scotland  and  England  was  so  keenly  agitated,  the  duchess  was  a 
very  zealons  opponent  of  the  measure.  The  union  was  indeed  in 
the  highest  degree  unpopnlar  among  all  parties.  The  Cavaliers  or 
Jacobites,  perceiving  that  it  would  destroy  all  hopes  of  the  restoration 
of  the  pretender,  violently  obstmcted  it  in  every  stage  of  its  progress. 
The  Presbyterians,  too,  whose  opposition  was  much  more  formidable, 
opposed  it,  though  from  very  different  views,  dreading  that  the  con- 
sequence would  be  the  supplanting  of  their  favourite  Presbyterian 
church  government,  by  the  prelatic  form  established  in  England ;  and 
so  strong  was  this  apprehension,  that  it  could  not  be  removed  by  all 
the  'offers  made  of  security  to  the  established  Presbyterian  church. 
Burnet,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  a  great  courtier,  says 
that  these  fears  were  "infused  in  them  chiefly  by  the  old  duchess  of 
Hamilton,  who  had  great  credit  with  them."  ^    But  this  is  perhaps 

^  Tlie  Levcn  and  ^lelville  Papers,  p.  5S7. 

2  Burnet's  History  of  his  On\-u  Times,  vol,  vi,,  p.  277. 
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ascribing  io  her  Grace  a  larger  amount  of  weight  in  tlie  Churcli  of 
Scotland,  than,  notwithstanding  the  great  respect  entertained  for  her, 
she  actuidly  possessed.  Altogether  independent  of  her  opinion  or 
influence,  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  question  itself  roused  the 
attention  of  the  Presbyterians ;  and  they  considered  that  good  affec- 
tion and  zeal  for  the  just  riglits  and  liberties,  both  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  Presbyterian  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  then 
by  law  established,  bound  them  to  oppose  the  union.  The  duchess, 
however,  did  all  in  her  power  to  prevail  on  her  friends  to  set  them- 
selves against  it.  Among  the  Hamilton  Papers  there  are  still  pre- 
served several  letters  she  vrrote  to  her  son  the  duke,  inciting  him  to 
oppose  it  as  ruinous  to  his  country,  and  stedfastly  to  concur  with  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  and  those  in  the  opposition.^  Burnet  states  that  "it 
was  suggested  that  she  and  her  son  had  particular  views,  as  hoping 
that,  if  Scotland  should  continue  a  separate  kingdom,  the  crown  might 
come  into  their  family,  they  being  the  next  in  blood  after  king  James's 
posterity,"^  But  such  an  insinuation  is  altogether  gratuitous.  The 
love  of  country,  and  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  government  of 
the  Churcli  of  Scotland,  were  the  avowed  reasons  of  her  hostility  to 
the  union.  That  her  motives  were  family  considerations  was  the 
surmise  of  her  enemies,  which  they  could  not  support  by  a  single 
word  she  had  ever  uttered  or  written,  or  by  a  single  action  she  had 
ever  performed. 

Upon  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  public  ordinances  of 
religion,  the  duchess  set  a  high  value.  She  attended  with  exemplary 
regularity  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  church  was  settled  in  a  manner  more  consonant  to  her 
inclinations  than  before,  she  took  a  christian  interest  in  the  efficiency 


*  "Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Papers  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club, 
vgI.  ir.,  p.  201. 

*  Burnet's  History  cf  his  Own  Times,  vol.  vi.,  p.  ^77. 
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and  success  of  the  gospel  ministry.  To  secure  to  the  parishes  where 
her  influence  extended,  such  probationers  as,  upon  the  best  inquiry, 
were  found  to  be  acceptable  to  all  ranks  in  the  parish,  was  her  great 
object.  To  the  external  comfort  of  the  ministers  of  these  as  well  as 
other  parishes,  she  was  ever  ready  to  minister,  and  in  other  ways  to 
encourage  them  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties.  To 
provide  more  extensively  the  means  of  grace  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  where  she  lived,  and  to  the  tenantry  on  her  estate,  was  also 
her  anxious  desire.  In  testimony  of  this,  she  endowed  a  second 
minister  in  Hamilton,  and  another  in  Lesmahago.*  She  endowed  a 
catechist,  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  for  Strathaven,  who  is  always 
a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  assists  the  parish  minister 
by  visiting  the  sick,  cateciiising  the  parish,  and  preaching  one-half  of 
the  year.  By  her  deed  of  mortification,  dated  1st  April,  1710,  the 
annual  income  secured  to  him  is  500  merks,  and  his  appointment  is 
vested  in  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton.^  To  the  stipend  of  the  parish 
minister  of  Strathaven  she  added,  by  mortification,  the  annual  sum 
of  51.,  which  is  regularly  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.^  She  morti- 
fied, 15th  August,  1715,  a  piece  of  ground  and  a  barn,  for  the  use  of 
the  minister  of  Borrowstounness  and  his  successors  for  ever.  *    She 


1  Scots  Magazine  for  1773,  pp  5,  6.  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii,  p.  723.  The  parisli  of 
Lesmahago  was  served  by  two  ministers  long  before  this  period.  The  second  minister  was 
established  a  considerable  time  before  the  Restoration,  but  from  what  source  his  stipend 
was  then  paid  does  not  appear.  The  WTiter  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  in  recording  the 
liberality  of  the  duchess  in  endowing  the  second  minister  in  the  parish  of  Lesmaliago, 
adds :  "  This  is  but  one  instance  I  have  mentioned  of  her  piety  and  generosity.  It  woidd 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  all.  On  this  account  her  memory  will  be  revered,  not 
only  in  Lesmahago,  where  she  was  so  well  known,  but  by  all  acquainted  with  her  charas- 
ter,  as  long  as  a  sense  of  virtue  and  rehgion  remain  in  tlie  world.'* 

2  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Papers  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club, 
«-ol.  IV.,  p.  206. 

8  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Lanarkshire,  Avondale. 

*  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Papers  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  206. 
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also  mortified,  13th  October,  1694,  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  the 
sum  of  18,000  merks  for  the  use  of  three  tlieologucs,  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  presented  by  the  family  of  Hamilton.*  Besides  these 
deeds  of  liberality,  "  slie  founded  and  endowed  several  schools,  built 
bridges,  and  performed  many  acts  of  benevolence,  which  make  her 
name  to  be  revered  in  Clydesdale  to  this  day."  ^ 

We  shall  only  advert  to  two  other  features  of  this  lady's  christian 
character.  The  one  is,  the  sentiments  of  humility  which  pervaded 
her  spirit  in  the  house  of  God.  In  other  places,  and  at  other  times, 
she  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  the  honour  due  to  her  rank ;  but 
there,  sisted  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  to  whom  all  the 
temporary  distinctions  of  life  are  nothing,  she  wished  to  appear  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  poorest,  feeling  that  she  laboured  under 
the  same  necessities  as  a  rational  and  an  immortal  being ;  that  she 
had  equally  merited  God's  wrath,  and  equally  stood  in  need  of  his 
mercy.  An  instance  of  this  pious  humility  which  she  cherished  in  the 
place  of  public  worship  is  still  preserved.  At  the  stated  times  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  parish  of  Hamilton,  she 
was  a  regular  communicant ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
she  was  coming  forward  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  a  plain  decent 
aged  woman,  who  was  just  taking  her  seat  at  the  table,  on  observing 
her,  was  about  to  step  aside  to  give  her  the  precedency ;  but  the 
duchess,  unwilling  to  receive  in  that  place  such  marks  of  attention 
and  respect,  prevented  her,  saving,  "  Step  forward,  honest  woman, 
there  is  no  distinction  of  ranks  here."  ^ 


*  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Hamiltou  Papers  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club, 
vcl.  iv.,  p.  206. 

2  Anderson's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  p.  150. 

2  Tliis  anecdote  is  taken  from  a  MS.  volume  entitled  "Memoirs  of  Catherine,  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  in  form  of  a  Diary,  Originally  written  by  Herself.  To  which  are  prefixed,  Bio- 
graphical Notices  of  the  Duchess's  Parents,  WiUiam,  Third  Duke,  and  Anne,  Duchess  of 
Hamilton;   Of  her  Husband,  John,  First  Duke  of  Atholl,  and  of  Duchess  Cathei-ina 
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The  other  feature  of  her  character  worthy  of  special  notice,  is  her 
pains-taking  endeavours  to  train  up  her  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  "There  is  nothing/'  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  "which  presents  the  duchess's  character  in  a  more  favour- 
able light,  and  recommends  her  more  for  imitation,  than  tlie  decided 
interest  she  took  in  the  religious  education  of  her  own  family.  To 
overlook  all  conceni  about  having  religious  principles  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  their  children,  has  been  often  too  common  with  those 
in  conspicuous  ranks,  and  their  principal  care  has  been  to  provide  for 
them  every  facility  of  acquiring  fashionable  and  polite  accomplish- 
ments. A  suitable  care  that  her  family  might  not  be  without  the 
accomplishments  becoming  their  high  rank  in  society,  was  not  over- 
looked by  her  Grace.  But  she  also  considered  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  first,  and  of  vital  importance,  that  true  religion  should  be 
understood,  esteemed,  and  diligently  practised  in  her  family.  Her 
children  were  much  under  her  eye,  and  had  a  great  respect  and 
affection  for  her,  especially  Ler  daughter.  Lady  Catherine,'  who 
became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  There  is  every  evidence, 
from  the  Diary  of  Lady  Catherine,  that,  besides  other  means  of  infor- 
mation and  improvement  to  which  she  had  access,  the  instructions 
and  example  of  her  esteemed  mother  were  of  great  use,  by  the  bles- 
sing of  God,  in  disposing  her  mind  to  that  love  of  charity  and 
religion  which  took  deep  root  in  lier  lieart,  and  to  that  faithful  dis- 
charge of  her  duties  as  a  wife,  a  parent,  and  a  Christian^  for  which 
she  was  so  distineruished."  ^ 


herself."  By  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  ^Moiicrieff,  minister  of  the  United  Secessiou  Chiu'ch  in 
Hamilton.  The  Notice  of  Duchess  Aune  is  short,  but  interesting.  I  cannot  here  omit 
expressing  my  obhgations  to  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Moucrieff,  Musselburgh,  who  in  the  kindest 
ir.anner  favoured  me  witli  a  pemsal  of  that  work  by  his  father,  with  full  permission  to 
make  full  use  of  its  contents. 

*  A  Notice  of  this  Lady  is  given  in  the  close  of  this  volume. 

«  Mr.  MoncrieiFs  MS. 
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The  duchess  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  retaining  the  possession 
of  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last ;  and  exhibiting  the  most  exem- 
l)lary  christian  patience  under  the  infirmities  of  declining  years.  Mr. 
llobert  Wylie,  minister  of  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Burnet, 
her  old  friend,  dated  October  29,  1714  says,  "The  good  old  duchess 
is  still  alive,  entire  in  her  judgment  and  senses,  and  labouring  with 
a  most  exemplary  patience  and  resignation  under  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  and  frequent  conflicts  with  the  gout."  '  This  was  very  nearly 
two  years  before  her  death;  which  took  place  at  the  palace  of 
Hamilton,  on  Wednesday,  October  17,  1716,  at  six  o'clock  at  night. 
The  Scots  Courant  of  that  year,  in  recording  her  death,  states  that 
she  was  then  in  the  SGth  year  of  her  age,  adding  that  she  "was  a 
pious  and  vh-tuous  lady,  and  is  much  lamented.'*  Her  mortal 
remains  were  deposited  beside  those  of  her  husband,  father  and 
ancestors,  in  the  family  burying  vault  at  Hamilton. 

The  particulars  of  her  last  illness  have  not  been  recorded ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  spent  a  long  life,  had  been  such  as  to  form 
the  best  preparation  for  another  world,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  her  latter  end  was  peace.  She  came  to  the  grave  in  a  good 
old  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  its  season.  Men  of 
different  and  opposite  political  and  religious  creeds,  have  united  in 
paying  homage  to  her  virtue,  piety  and  mental  endowments.  Bishop 
Burnet's  testimony  to  these  has  ali'cady  been  quoted.  Crawford 
describes  her  as  "a  lady  who  for  constancy  of  mind,  evenness  of 
temper,  solidity  of  judgment  and  an  unaffected  piety,  will  leave  a 
shining  character,  as  well  as  example,  to  posterity,  for  her  conduct 
as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  mistress,  and  in  all  other  conditions  of  life."  ^ 
Lockhart,  a  violent  Jacobite,  characterizes  her  as  "  a  lady  of  gi'eat 


1  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  vol.  i ,  p.  G04. 

2  Crawford's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  p.  212. 
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honour  and  singular  piety."  »  And  so  high  was  the  reputation  for 
christian  excelleDce  which  she  left  behind  her,  that  her  memory  was 
cherished  witli  affectionate  veneration  long  after  her  death,  and  even 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  "  good  Duchess  Anne  "  is  the  name  by 
wliich  she  is  familiarly  known  in  the  district  where  she  commonly 
resided,  and  where  her  piety  and  benevolence  were  best  known. 

*  Lockhart*8  Papers  vol.  i.,  p.  597. 


MRS.    WILLIAM    YEITCHJ 

Mariox  "Fairlie,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  "  wlio/'  as  the  editor  of 
her  Diary  well  observes,  "  endured  an  amount  of  domestic  affliction 
and  vexatious  persecution,  in  many  cases  more  trying  than  martyrdom 
itself,"  was  born  in  1638,  a  year  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland.  Her  father  was  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Fairlies,  of  the  house  of  Braid,  near  Edinburgh, 
and  was  related  to  Lord  Lee's  first  lady,  who  was  of  that  house  and 
name.  Both  her  parents,  being  eminent  for  piety,  were  careful  to 
instruct  her  in  her  tender  years  in  the  principles  of  divine  truth,  and 
to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  importance  of  the  one  thing  needful. 
By  the  divine  blessing  on  these  labours  of  parental  love,  together 
with  the  pastoral  instructions  of  an  evangelical  and  faithful  minister, 
Mr.  Robert  Bimie  of  Lanark,  she  early  acquired  that  deep  sense  of 
the  things  of  God  which  she  exemplified  to  the  close  of  a  long  life. 
"  It  pleased  God,"  says  she,  "  of  his  gi'eat  goodness,  early  to  incline 
my  heart  to  seek  him,  and  bless  him  that  I  was  born  in  a  land  where 
the  gospel  was  at  that  time  purely  and  powerfully  preached ;  as  also, 
that  I  was  bom  of  godly  parents  and  well  educated.  But  above  all 
things,  I  bless  him  that  he  made  me  see  that  nothing  but  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  could  save  me  from  the  wrath  of  God."  She 
adds,  "  One  day  having  been  at  prayer,  and  coming  into  the  room 
where  one  was  reading  a  letter  of  Mr.  Rutherford's,  (then  only  in 
manuscript,)  directed  to  one  John  Gordon  of  Rosco,  giving  an  account 
how  far  one  might  go,  and  yet  prove  a  hypocrite  and  miss  heaven,  it 

^  This  Notice  of  Mrs.  Yeitch  is  dra^-n  up  chiefly  from  her  own  Diary,  and  from  tlie 
ifemoirs  of  Mr.  Yeitch,  ^%Titten  hy  liimself. 
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occasioned  great  exercise  to  me.'  Misbelief  said,  I  should  go  to  hell ; 
but  one  day  at  prayer,  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  set  home 
upon  my  heart  that  word,  *  To  whom,  Lord,  shall  v/e  go  ?  thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life,'  (John  vi.  68.)  And  at  another  time,  that 
word,  *  Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me,'  Prov.  viii.  17." 

On  the  23d  of  Nov.,  1664,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr. 
William  Veitch,  son  of  Mr.  John  Yeitch,  the  nonconforming  ejected 
minister  of  Roberton.  Mr.  Yeitch  had  been  for  some  time  previous 
cliaplain  to  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Calder,  in  Morayshire,  but  was 
forced  to  leave  that  family  about  September  that  year;  for,  on  the 
restoration  of  prelacy,  none,  according  to  an  act  of  parliament,  were 
permitted  to  be  chaplains  in  families,  to  teach  any  public  school,  or 
to  be  tutors  to  the  children  of  persons  of  quality,  without  the  license 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;^  and  Mr.  Murdoch  M'Kenzie,  bishop  of 
Moray,  having,  upon  making  inquiry,  found  'Mi,  Veitch's  opinions 
hostile  to  prelacy,  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  in  that  situation. 
He  accordingly  came  south,  and,  staying  for  some  time  with  his 
father,  who,  since  his  ejection,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Lanark, 
became  acquainted  with  the  godly  families  of  that  place,  among  which 
was  the  family  of  the  young  lady  whom  he  married.  Several  of  her 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  effect,  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
marriage,  urging,  among  other  reasons,  the  worldly  straits  to  which, 
from  the  discouraging  aspect  of  the  times,  she  might  be  reduced. 
This  at  first  occasioned  her  no  inconsiderable  anxiety  of  mind ;  but 
she  resolved  to  trust  in  God's  promises  for  all  needful  temporal  good 
things  as  well  as  for  spiritual  blessings.  "  And,"  says  she,  "  these 
promises  were  remarkably  made  good  to  me  in  all  the  various  places 
of  my  sojourning  in  diverse  kingdoms,  wdiich  I  here  mention  to  the 
commendation  of  His  faithfulness.     His  word  in  this  has  been  a 

^  See  Rutlierford's  Letters,  p.  552,  Whyte  and  Kennedy's  Edition. 
«  WoJiow's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 
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tried  word  to  me,  worthy  to  be  recorded,  to  encourage  me  to  trust 
Iiim  for  the  future ;  wlio  Iieretofore  has  not  only  provided  well  for 
me  and  mine,  but  made  me  in  the  places  where  my  lot  was  cast  useful 
to  others,  and  made  that  word  good,  *As  having  nothing,  and  yet 
possessing  all  things,'  2  Cor.  vi.  10." 

Scarcely  two  years  after  her  marriage,  the  sfcorm  of  persecution 
burst  upon  her  and  Mr.  Yeitch,  separating  them  from  each  other, 
and  ultimately  forcing  them  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  Mr.  Yeitch, 
who  was  a  bold  and  daring  man,  was  prevailed  upon  by  ^Ir.  John 
Welsli,  minister  of  Irongray,  and  others  who  came  to  his  house  at 
the  Westhills  of  Dunsyre,  where  he  farmed  a  piece  of  land,  to  join 
with  that  party  of  the  Covenanters,  who,  provoked  by  the  brutal 
cruelties  and  robberies  of  Sir  James  Turner,  rose  in  arms,  and  were 
defeated  by  the  king's  forces  at  Pentland  Hills. ^  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  multiplied  dangers  and  troubles  to  which  he  and 
Mrs.  Veitch  were  subjected,  by  the  government  and  its  agents, 
during  a  series  of  many  years.  She  seems  to  have  had  no  scruples 
of  conscience  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  appeal  which  the  Covenant- 
ers, in  this  instance,  made  to  arms :  she  at  least  wished  them  all 
success.  On  the  night  of  the  defeat,  she  was  entertaining  several  of 
the  officers  who  had  fled  to  her  house  for  shelter,  and  weeping  lest 
her  husband,  of  whose  fate  they  could  not  inform  her,  should  have 
been  killed.  On  that  same  night,  Mr.  Veitch  made  his  escape,  and 
came  to  a  herdsman's  house  in  Dunsyre  Common,  within  a  mile  of 
his  own  house,  giving  the  herdsman  his  horse  to  take  home  to  his 
own  stable,  and  desiring  him  to  inform  Mrs.  Yeitch  of  his  safety. 
He  lurked  several  nights  thereabout,  and  at  last  retired  into  England. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  Mrs.  Yeitch  was  thrown  into  alarm  by  a 
party  of  Dalziel's  troop,  which  that  general,  on  learning  where  Mr. 

I  Tlic  battle  was  fouglit  on  Wednesday  the  26lh  of  November,  1066. 
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Yeitcli  resided,,  had  sent  to  the  house  to  search  for  liim;  but  to  her 
great  comfort  he  was  not  at  home,  and  though  in  the  immediate 
neighbourliood,  escaped  falling  into  their  hands.  It  was  also  gratifying 
both  to  him  and  her,  that  the  troopers  did  not  get  his  fine  horse,  the 
man  servant  having  led  him  out  to  the  moor ;  for,  as  it  belonged  to 
Lord  Loudon,  from  whom  the  insurgent  Covenanters  had  taken  it, 
on  account  of  his  sending  his  officer  to  warn  all  his  tenants  not  to 
rise  to  their  assistance,  they  were  anxious  to  restore  it  to  its 
rightful  owner.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  Saturday,  Mr. 
Yeitch  having  sent  a  man  servant  down  to  Tweeddale,  to  see  whether 
it  might  be  safe  to  travel  through  that  part  of  the  country,  Mrs. 
Yeitch  rode  behind  the  man  servant  upon  Lord  Loudon's  horse 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Patrick  Fleming,  minister  of  Stobo,  a  noncon- 
formist, and  sent  Mr.  Yeitch  word,  according  to  his  desire,  by  the 
man  servant,  who  was  to  return,  that  he  might,  to  all  appearance, 
with  perfect  safety,  join  her  at  the  house  of  their  friend,  as  she  had 
observed  no  parties  searching  in  that  direction.  On  Mr.  Yeitch's 
arrival  at  Mr.  Fleming's  house,  which  was  about  midnight,  it  was 
judged  safest  for  him  immediately  to  leave  it,  and  seek  slielter  else- 
where ;  and  Mrs.  Yeitch  accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  it  being 
now  the  Sabbath  morning,  riding  behind  him  on  the  same  horse.  They 
reached  Glenvetches  before  day,  and  at  night  came  to  Torwoodlee, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Pringle,  who,  with  his  lady,  a  daughter 
of  Brodie  of  Lethin,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  were  ardently  attached 
to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  country,  and  whose  house  was  a 
sanctuary  to  many  of  the  persecuted  in  those  evil  times.  Leaving 
this  hospitable  mansion,  they  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Yeitcli's  brother,  Mr.  John,  minister  of  Westruther,  in  the  shire  of 
Berwick.  Here  having  seen  the  printed  proclamation  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  leading  whigs,  in  which  his  own  name  appeared,  Mr. 
Yeitch  deemed  it  prudent  to  secure  liis  safety  by  fleeing  into  England, 
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leaving  behind  liim  his  wife  and  Lord  Loudon's  horse.  She  rode  on 
the  horse  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  delivered  it  to  one  of  his  lordship's 
friends,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  family  at  the  Westhills  of 
Dunsyre.     Meanwhile  Mr.  Veitch  went  to  Newcastle. 

After  her  return  home,  Mrs.  Yeitch  was  greatly  molested  with  par- 
ties of  troopers,  who  came  to  her  house  to  search  for  her  husband. 
On  such  occasions  it  was  usual  for  a  party  of  them  to  surround  the 
house  to  prevent  him,  should  he  be  within,  from  making  his  escape 
by  the  windows,  or  any  concealed  or  back  door,  wliile  another  party 
went  into  the  house  and  searched  through  every  room  and  corner. 
Judging  that  there  was  more  likelihood  of  his  being  at  home  during 
the  night  than  during  the  day,  they  ordinarily  paid  their  unwelcome 
visits  in  the  night,  when  Mrs.  Yeitch  and  her  children  were  in  bed ; 
and  at  whatever  hour  they  came,  they  rudely  commanded  her  to  rise 
and  open  the  doors,  threatening,  that  unless  she  did  so  quickly,  they 
would  force  an  entrance  by  breaking  them  up.  But  though  often 
engaged  in  making  these  searches,  and  so  intent  upon  their  object  as 
to  secure  the  aid  of  a  malignant  laird  and  lady  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  promised  to  inform  them  when  he  came  home,  they  never  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  him.  Hearing  of  the  harassing  annoyances  to 
which  his  wife  was  subjected,  Mr.  Yeitch,  dangerous  as  it  was,  came 
from  Newcastle  to  see  her  and  the  children,  and  advised  her  to  give 
up  the  farm  and  take  up  her  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where,  he  hoped, 
she  might  be  suffered  to  remain  in  quiet.  Removing  to  Edinburgh, 
in  compliance  with  his  desire,  she  continued  to  live  with  her  children 
in  the  capital  for  several  years ;  during  which  time  she  was  free 
from  the  troublesome  visitors,  who  had  rendered  her  so  uncomfort- 
able at  the  Westhills  of  Dunsyre. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1672,  she  and  the  children  went  to 
England  to  live  with  Mr.  Yeitch,  who,  after  travelling  from  place  to 
place  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  English  nonconformists,  who  had 
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been  deprived  of  their  ministers  by  tlie  act  of  uniformity,  and  by  sub- 
sequent proceedings  on  the  part  of  government,  had  been  prevailed 
with  by  the  people  of  Eeedsdale,  in  Northumberland,  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  his  stated  ministry,  and  to  bring  his  family  thither. 
Before  leaving  Scotland  she  had  given  birth  to  four  children.  There 
two  of  them,  a  daugliter  and  a  son,  had  died  and  were  buried.  The 
other  two,  who  were  sons,  William  and  Samuel,  she  took  with  her 
to  England.  In  those  days,  when  neither  railways  nor  stage  coaches 
existed,  it  was  the  custom  to  convey  children  to  a  distance  in  creels 
upon  horseback,  and  by  this  slow  and  inconvenient  mode  of  travelling 
she  brought  her  two  boys  by  different  stages  from  Edinburgh  to  the 
new  place  of  their  residence,  which  was  a  village  called  Ealalies, 
within  the  parish  of  Hothbury,  in  Northumberland.  Here  Mr.  Yeitch, 
for  the  better  support  of  his  faoiily,  farmed  a  piece  of  ground,  the 
salary  he  received  as  minister  from  the  people,  who  were  poor,  being 
altogether  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  and  all  that 
he  had  having  been  taken  from  him  upon  his  forfeiture  in  Kfe  and  for- 
tune after  the  battle  of  Pentland  Hills,  except  a  little  which  was 
unknown  to  his  persecutors.  After  recording  in  her  Diary  her  removal 
from  Scotland  to  England,  Mrs.  Yeitch  says,  "Being  deprived  of  what 
once  I  had  in  Scotland,  I  renewed  my  suit  to  God  for  me  and  mine, 
and  that  was  that  he  would  give  us  the  tribe  of  Levi's  inheritance, 
'Eor  the  Lord  God  was  their  inheritance,'  Josh.  xiii.  33.  When  I 
entered  into  a  strange  land,  I  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  give 
me  food  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and  bring  me  back  to  set 
his  glory  in  Scotland.     This  promise  was  exactly  made  out  to  me." 

She  did  not  remain  long  in  that  place,  having  gone  with  Mr.  Yeitch 
to  reside  five  miles  farther  in  the  country,  where,  besides  preaching 
in  a  hall  at  Harnam,  he  farmed  a  piece  of  ground,  and  got  as  a  resi- 
dence for  his  family  Hamamhall,  the  mansion  of  Major  Babington, 
the  representative  of  the  Babingtons,  a  family  whose  antiquity  in 
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Britaiu  is  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Conquest.  After  continuing  licre 
four  years,  being  again  under  the  necessity  of  removing,  the  house 
and  ground  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  new  proprietor,  who 
refused  to  continue  Mr.  Yeiteh  as  his  tenant,  she  accompanied  him 
to  Stantonhall,  in  the  parish  of  Longhorsly,  in  Ma}^,  1676  or  1677. 
That  district,  abounding  with  papists,  and  the  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  a  Scotsman,  being  a  violent  persecutor,  it  was  far 
from  being  a  desirable  place  of  residence  for  the  family  of  a  noncon- 
forming Presbyterian  minister.  Here  Mrs.  Yeiteh  experienced  no 
small  trouble  from  the  repeated  attempts  made  to  apprehend  Mr. 
Yeiteh.  At  one  time,  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  August,  1678,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  two  justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  simple 
information  of  a  single  individual,  seconded  by  the  threatenings  and 
persuasion  of  Mr.  Bell,  came  with  some  men  to  apprehend  him  at  a 
meeting  in  his  own  house.  One  of  the  justices,  with  his  party,  came 
to  the  front  gates,  while  the  other,  with  his  party,  appeared  at  the 
back  gate.  They  rudely  broke  into  the  house  and  searched  through 
it  with  pistols  in  their  hands.  Baffled  in  their  attempts  to  find  Mr. 
Yeiteh,  who  concealed  himself  within  the  Knmg  of  a  large  window, 
which  had  been  made  for  that  purpose,  they  at  last  went  away,  after 
having  advised  Mrs.  Yeiteh  to  allow  her  husband  to  preach  only  to 
herself  and  her  children,  in  which  case  they  assured  her  she  should 
not  be  troubled. 

Another  attempt,  made  some  time  after,  to  apprehend  him,  proving 
successful,  became  to  her  a  source  of  greater  trouble.  On  Sabbath, 
the  19th  of  January,  1679,  Major  Oglethorp,  with  a  party  of  his 
dragoons  from  Morpeth,  arrived  at  her  house,  which  was  three  or  four 
miles  distant  from  Morpeth,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while 
the  family  were  fast  asleep.  One  Cleugh,  a  sheriff-bailiff,  whom 
Oglethorp,  who  was  a  stranger  in  the  country,  had  hired  as  his  guide, 
on  reaching  the  house,  went  to  the  window  of  the  parlour  wliere 
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^[r.  and  ^Irs.  Yeitch  were  sleeping,  and  rapping  on  the  glass  of  the 
window,  repeatedly  called  out  the  name  of  Mr.  Veitcli,  who,  awaking, 
asked  who  was  there.  On  hearing  him  speak,  Clengh  said  to  the 
major,  who  was  standing  beside  liim,  "  Now,  yonder  he  is,  I  have 
no  more  to  do."  Oglethorp,  thus  understanding  that  the  object  of 
his  search  was  in  the  house,  instantly  broke  in  pieces  the  glass 
window,  in  order  to  get  in;  but  finding  iron  bars  in  his  way,  he 
demanded  that  the  door  should  be  immediately  opened ;  and,  impa- 
tient of  delay,  he  and  his  dragoons  broke  in  at  the  hall  windows,  and 
getting  their  candles  lighted  before  the  servant  maid  opened  the  inner 
doors,  they  apprehended  Mr.  Yeitch,  and  carried  him  to  Morpeth 
jail,  where  he  continued  prisoner  twelve  days. 

During  the  time  that  this  scene  was  enacting,  Mrs.  Yeitch,  though 
not  free  from  alarm,  yet  persuaded  that  men  could  do  nothing  against 
her  and  her  husband  but  what  God  permitted,  conducted  herself  with 
a  degree  of  composure  which  even  surprised  the  rude  and  heartless 
military.  In  relating  the  scene,  she  says,  "  It  bred  some  trouble 
and  new  fear  to  my  spirit ;  but  He  was  graciously  pleased  to  set  home 
that  word,  *He  does  all  things  well,'  Mark  vii.  37;  *  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  fear  not  what  man  can  do,'  Ps.  Ivi.  11;  wliich  brought 
peace  to  me  in  such  a  measure,  that  I  was  made  often  to  wonder ; 
for  aU  the  time  the  officers  were  in  the  house  He  supported  me,  so 
that  I  was  not  in  the  least  discouraged  before  them,  which  made 
Major  Oglethorp  say  he  wondered  to  see  me.  I  told  him  I  looked  to 
a  higher  hand  than  his  in  this,  and  I  knew  he  could  not  go  one 
hair  breadth  beyond  God's  permission.  He  answered,  that  He 
permits  his  enemies  to  go  a  great  length  sometimes.  They  took 
him  to  prison,  where  he  lay  about  twelve  days." 

During  that  period  of  Mr.  Yeitcli's  imprisonment  Mrs.  Yeitch  was 
deeply  afflicted  in  spirit,  for  which  she  had  indeed  too  much  reason, 
her  prospects  being  very  diU'k  and  distressing.     She  had  no  ground 
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to  hope  that  he  would  be  soon  released.  She  had,  on  the  contrary, 
much  cause  to  fear  that  lie  would  share  the  fate  of  those  who  had 
been  put  to  deatli  for  the  Pentland  insurrection ;  for  he  was  regarded 
by  the  government  as  a  traitor  of  the  deepest  dye ;  sentence  of  death 
had  been  pronounced  against  him  in  his  absence  for  high  treason,' 
and  he  was  excluded  by  name  from  the  king's  pardon  and  indemnity  :^ 
all  which  augured  ill  for  his  future  safety.  Besides,  she  had  now  six 
helpless  children,  entirely  dependent  upon  herself,  with  no  apparent 
means  of  pro\dding  for  their  temporal  necessities.  But  though  sunk 
in  sorrow  in  such  trying  circumstances,  she  was  not  overwhelmed 
with  despair.  Betaking  herself  to  the  throne  of  grace,  where  the 
aMcted  have  so  often  found  relief,  and  reposing  in  the  gracious 
promises  of  God's  word,  she  was  enabled  to  acquiesce  in  the  divine 
will,  even  though  her  husband  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of 
persecution,  and  though  she  herself,  with  her  fatherless  children, 
should  be  cast  destitute  upon  the  world.  All  the  twelve  days  of  his 
imprisonment,  she  says,  "  I  was  under  much  exercise  of  spirit, 
which  made  me  go  to  God  many  times  on  his  behalf.  He  made  that 
word  often  sweet  to  me,  'He  performeth  the  things  appointed  for  me. 
Job  xxiii.  14;  and  that,  *He  is  of  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn 
him  ?'  verse  13.  Much  means  were  used  for  his  liberty,  but  all  to  no 
effect,  which  bred  new  errands  to  God  for  him  and  me.  But  misbe- 
lief coming  in  and  telling  many  ill  tales  of  God,  was  like  to  discourage 
me ;  to  wit,  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  had  six  small 
children,  and  little  in  the  world  to  look  to.  But  He  comforted  ms 
with  these  words : — 

'  0  wliy  art  tliou  cast  do\m,  my  soul  j 
What  sliould  discourage  thee  ? 
And  why  with  vexing  thoughts  art  thou 
Disquieted  in  me  ? 

» Oix  the  16th  of  August,  1667.  ^  Dated  October  1st.  1667. 
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Still  trust  in  God ;  for  him  to  praise 

Good  cause  I  yet  shall  have : 
He  of  my  count'nance  is  the  health, 

^ly  God  that  doth  me  save.' — Ps.  xhiL  5. 

"  At  leugtli  He  helped  me  to  give  him  freelj  to  Him,  to  do  vnih  him 
as  He  pleased  ;  and  if  his  blood  should  fill  up  the  cup  of  the  enemy, 
and  bring  about  deliverance  to  His  churcli,  I  would  betake  myself  to 
His  care  and  providence  for  me  and  my  children."  She  adds,  as  if 
her  faith  had  stayed  the  fury  of  the  persecutor,  and  arrested  his 
cruel  purpose,  "And  while  I  was  yet  speaking  to  God  in  prayer, 
that  word  was  wonderfully  brought  into  my  mind,  'Abraham,  hold  thy 
hand,  for  I  have  provided  a  sacrifice,^  Gen.  xxii.  11,  12,  which  com- 
forted me  concerning  my  husband ;  and  that  word,  '  The  meal  in  the 
barrel  shall  not  waste,  nor  the  oil  in  the  cruise,  until  the  Lord  send 
rain  on  the  earth,'  1  Kings  xvii.  14,  which  brought  much  peace  to  my 
troubled  spuit  concerning  my  family.  I  thought  I  had  now  ground 
to  believe  he  should  not  die ;  but  misbelief  soon  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  told  me  it  was  not  the  language  of  faith,  which  put  me  to  go 
to  God,  and  pour  out  my  spirit  before  Him.  And  He  answered  me 
with  that  word,  'They  that  walk  in  darkness,  and  have  no  light, 
let  them  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  stay  themselves  on  their  God ! ' 
Isaiah  1.  10,  which  refreshed  me  much,  and  gave  me  more  ground 
to  beheve  my  liusband  should  not  die." 

While  Mr.  Yeitch  was  lying  in  Morpeth  jail,  she  received  a  letter 
from  him,  written  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  day  of  his  imprisonment, 
informing  her,  that,  an  order  having  been  despatched  from  the  king 
and  English  council  to  transport  him  to  Scotland,  there  to  sufPer  for 
alleged  misdemeanours,  he  was  to  be  removed  from  Morpeth  for 
Scotland  on  the  morrow,  and  requesting  her  immediately  to  come 
and  see  him.  "When  I  opened  the  letter,"  she  says,  "he  had  that 
expression,  '  Deep  caUeth  unto  deep,'  8:c.  But  He  [God]  was  pleased 
to  send  home  that  word,  '  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  which 
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silenced  mucli  my  misbelief."  On  receiving  the  letter,  slie  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Morpeth,  riding,  along  with  a  man  servant,  througli 
a  deep  storm  of  snow,  and  arrived  at  an  inn  in  Morpeth  after 
midnight.  Not  being  allowed  access  to  her  husband  till  the  morning, 
she  sat,  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  at  the  fire  side  ;  and  when 
admitted  to  him,  she  could  not  speak  to  him  but  in  the  presence  of 
a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  were  that  night  placed  in  the  room  to  watch 
him,  lest  he  should  make  his  escape.  Nor  had  she  been  long  with 
him,  when,  the  kettle-drums  beating  the  troops  presently  to  arms,  he 
was  separated  from  her,  and  being  carried  out  to  the  streets,  v.as  set 
on  horseback,  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  (the  town's  people,  from 
curiosity,  running  to  gaze,)  and  brouglit  to  Ainwdck,  thence  to  Belford, 
thence  to  Berwick,  and  after  being  kept  there  for  sometime,  was 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  ''All 
these  things,"  says  she,  "  were  against  me,  and  conspired  to  frighten 
me  ;  but  that  word  being  set  home,  wonderfully  supported  me,  *  Tear 
thou  not  the  fear  of  man,  but  let  the  Lord  be  your  fear  and  your 
dread,'  Is.  viii.  12,  13.  I  went  after  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  town, 
and  wept  my  fill,  and  some  friends  with  me.  He  desired  that  a 
day  migiit  be  kept,  [for  offering  up  prayers  in  his  behalf,]  which 
was  done  in  several  places  of  the  country.  I  went  home  to  my 
ciiildren,  having  one  upon  the  breast.  I  was  under  much  exercise 
about  him,  and  it  was  my  suit  to  Him  who,  I  can  say,  is  a  present 
help  in  the  time  of  trouble,  that  he  might  be  kept  from  the  evil  of 
sin ;  which  He  was  graciously  pleased  to  answer."  The  concluding 
sentence  of  this  quotation,  though  very  humbly  and  nuostentatiously 
expressed,  breathes  a  spirit  of  noble  christian  fortitude — the  holy 
heroism  of  the  martyr.  So  strong  was  her  sense  of  the  paramount 
claims  of  duty,  that  to  witness  her  husband  undergoing  his  present 
hardships,  and  even  cruder  treatment,  however  painful  to  natural 
affection,  was  less  painful  to  her  than  would  have  been  the  sight  of 
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his  doing,  from  motives  of  worldly  ease,  auglit  wliicli  God  and  con- 
science would  condemn. 

As  a  farther  aggravation  of  the  distressing  circumstances  into 
which  she  and  her  children  were  at  this  time  reduced,  it  may  be 
added  that,  being  conducted  to  Edinburgh  jail  at  his  own  expense, 
Mr.  Yeitch  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling  his  stock  for  money 
to  bear  his  charges,  and,  "  by  so  doing,  to  lay  his  farm  lea,  rendering 
it  presently  useless  to  his  family,  yea,  so  disabled,  as  the  way-going 
crop  was  lost,  in  which  sad  posture  he  left  them ;  the  children  young, 
insensible  of  the  matter,  and  unfit  to  do  for  themselves,  so  that  the 
whole  burden  was  laid  on  the  mother." 

To  the  extracts  made  from  Mrs.  Veitch's  Diary  during  this  period 
of  trial,  we  may  add  the  interesting  record  left  by  Mr.  Yeitch,  of  her 
distressfid  feelings  and  her  faith  in  God  under  it,  which  proves  that 
she  was,  as  he  expresses  it,  "a  meet  helper  for  him  indeed,  in  this  very 
case."  "  Trouble  and  anguish,"  says  he,  "  did  now  compass  her 
about  in  this  darkest  hour  of  her  twelve  years'  night  of  affliction. 
Her  soul  melteth  for  heaviness  and  grief;  she  is  now  in  deep  waters 
ill  a  foreign  land,  far  from  her  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances ; 
distress  and  desolation  at  home,  and  destruction  and  death  abroad ; 
the  sad  report  whereof,  with  trembling,  she  expects  every  day, 
because  of  the  fury  of  the  oppressor.  This  puts  her  on  a  most  seri- 
ous exercise,  and  firm  resolution  to  take  God  for  all.  He  should  , 
be  the  husband,  and  he  should  be  the  farm ;  he  should  be  the  stock 
and  the  crop ;  he  should  be  the  provider,  the  food,  and  the  raiment, 
the  master  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  the  children;  yea,  she 
resolved  to  cleave  faster  unto  this  relation  than  Ruth  did  to  Naomi, 
for  that  which  parted  them  should  bring  her  to  the  greatest  nearness, 
most  inseparable  and  comfortable  communion  with  her  God.  Thus, 
while  deep  called  unto  deep,  she  held  by  her  compass,  and  followed 
the  precedents  of  the  word.    Her  prayer  was  in  this  night  to  the. 
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God  of  her  life,  and,  Jacob-like,  she  gave  it  not  over  till  she  got  a 
new  lease  of  her  husband's  life  granted  her;  which,  when  she 
obtained,  she  wrote  an  encouraging  letter  to  him  at  Berwick,  (the 
weaning  of  her  child  Sarah  not  suffering  her  yet  to  visit  him,)  telling 
him  that  he  should  be  like  Isaac,  with  the  knife  at  his  throat,  near 
to  death ;  but  the  Lord  would  find  a  sacrifice,  and  the  enemy  should 
be  restrained.  She  wished  him  also  not  to  be  anxious  about  his 
family,  for  the  meal  and  the  oil,  little  as  it  was,  should  not  fail ;  not 
only  till  he  returned,  but  also  the  kingdom  to  Israel.  These  instances, 
so  clearly  and  convincingly  borne  in  upon  her,  gave  her  good  ground 
to  say  with  the  psalmist,  '  Thy  word  is  my  comfort  in  all  my  afflic- 
tions;' her  prayers  and  pleadings  were  turned  to  praises,  and  his 
statutes  were  her  'songs  in  the  house  of  her  pilgrimage,'  and  she 
was  persuaded  that  her  night  would  yet  have  a  day  succeeding  it^ 
wherein  he  would,  as  a  special  favour  to  her  and  her  family,  com- 
mand his  lovingkindness.'' 

Under  aU  her  sufferings,  Mrs.  Yeitch  uniformly  speaks  in  a  chastened 
and  subdued  tone  of  those  by  whom  they  were  inflicted ;  nor  did  she 
yield  to  that  bitterness  and  exultation  of  spirit  which  the  human 
heart  is  so  natui-ally  inclined  to  cherish,  at  witnessing  or  hearing  of 
the  calamities  or  judgments  which  may  Kght  on  an  enemy.  Within 
five  days  after  Mr.  Yeitch's  transportation  from  Morpeth  to  Edin- 
burgh, one  of  the  most  virulent  of  his  persecutors,  Mr.  BeU,  formerly 
referred  to,'  met  with  his  death  in  very  appalling  circumstances.  On 
returning  home  from  Newcastle,  he  stopped  at  Pontiland,  and  con- 
tinued drinking  there  with  the  curate  till  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
when  he  determined  to  go  home.  The  curate  urged  him,  as  the 
night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  river  Pont,  which  he  had  to  cross, 

1  When  Mr.  Veitcli  was  removed  from  Morpeth  for  Edinburgh,  Bell  said,  "This  night 
he  will  be  at  Edinburgh,  and  hanged  to-morrow,  according  to  his  demerits;  and  how  coiild 
sudi  a  rebel  as  he,  who  did  so  and  so,  expect  to  escape  the  juat  judgment  of  God?" 
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was  much  swollen,  to  remain  till  to-morrow ;  and,  to  detain  him,  took 
his  watch  from  him,  and  locked  up  his  horse  in  the  stable.  But, 
as  if  impelled  by  some  unseen  power  to  his  fate,  he  would  not  be 
persuaded,  and,  getting  his  horse,  proceeded  on  his  journey.  Two 
days  after  he  was  found  standing  dead  up  to  the  arm-pits  in  the  river 
Pont,  near  the  side,  the  violence  of  the  frost  having  frozen  him  in. 
His  hat  and  his  gloves  were  on,  and  his  boots  and  gloves  were  much 
worn  from  his  struggles  among  the  ice  to  get  out.  Mrs.  Yeitclr's 
reflections  on  tliis  awful  visitation  are  christian  and  becoming : — 
"  The  whole  country  about  was  astonished  at  that  dispensation,  and 
often  said  to  me  there  would  none  trouble  my  husband  again : — for 
they  all  knew  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  my  husband.  I  told  them  they 
that  would  not  take  warning  from  the  word  of  God,  would  never  take 
warning  from  that.  That  Scripture  was  often  borne  in  upon  my 
spirit,  'Rejoice  not  at  the  fall  of  thine  enemy,  lest  He  see  it  and  be 
displeased.' "  She  adds,  "  I  bless  the  Lord  I  was  not  in  the  least 
lifted  up  with  it ;  for  his  word  was  my  counsellor :  in  all  my  doubts 
and  fears  it  was  as  refreshing  to  me  as  ever  meat  and  drink  were. 
There  are  none  that  study  to  make  the  word  of  God  the  rule  of  their 
walk,  and  when  grace  is  master  of  the  house,  but  they  will  say,  as 
David  said  when  Shimei  railed  on  him,  '  Let  him  alone,  God  hath 
bidden  him,  who  knows  but  he  will  requite  blessings  for  cursings  ?' 
But  when  corrupt  nature  is  master,  it  will  say,  '  Cut  off  the  head  of 
the  dog;'  but  I  am  much  in  grace's  debt;  that  kept  me  back  from 
being  of  Shimei's  frame."  In  reference  to  another  case  of  ill  treat- 
ment received,  she  makes  similar  remarks,  "  I  bless  the  Lord  who  kept 
me  from  being  of  a  revengeful  spirit.  ^Vhatever  I  met  with  from  the 
creature,  He  helped  me  always  to  look  to  God.  That  was  often  upon 
my  spirit  which  David  said,  *  Let  him  alone,  God  hath  bidden  him,' 
and  that  word  in  the  Psalms, '  Pret  not  thyself,  because  of  evil  doers.* " 
About  the  close  of  Pebruary,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  1079,  a 
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month  after  !Mr.  Ycilcli  was  carried  from  Morpctli  to  Seotland,  and 
when  he  was  lying  a  prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  she  set 
out,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Edinburgh,  through  a  great  storm  of 
snow,  in  compliance  with  a  letter  she  received  from  him,  leaving  her 
children  behind  her.  On  reaching  the  capital,  she  was  much  relieved 
on  finding  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  his  being  set  at  liberty. 
But  within  a  few  days  he  was  put  in  close  prison,  and  an  order  came 
from  the  king  to  hand  him  over  to  the  justiciary  court,  that  intima- 
tion might  be  made  to  him  of  the  sentence  of  death  for  high  treason, 
which  had  been  pronounced  against  him  in  his  absence  nearly  twelve 
years  before.  This  threw  her  into  a  state  of  great  agitation  of  mind. 
Providence  now  seemed  to  contradict  the  assurance  she  thought  she 
had  received  from  God,  that  Mr.  Yeitch's  life  would  be  preserved. 
But  by  faith  and  prayer,  her  usual  refuge  in  the  hour  of  trial,  her 
fears  were  gradually  allayed,  and  she  became  settled  in  her  previously 
cherished  hope,  that  matters  would  be  so  ordered  as  to  secure  his 
personal  safety.  Nor  were  her  hopes  disappointed.  About  the  close 
of  July,  Mr.  Yeitch  was  liberated,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  pardon, 
indulgence,  and  indemnity.  *'When  the  news  came  to  my  ears," 
says  she,  "that  word  came  in  my  mind,  'He  hath  both  spoken  it, 
and  himself  hath  done  it ;  I  will  walk  softly  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  spirit  all  my  days,'  Isa.  xxxviii.  15."  She  adds,  "  We  came  both 
home  in  peace  to  our  children,  where  we  lived  at  Stantonhall,  three 
miles  from  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  August,  1679."  ^  This 
sore  trial  had  now  come  to  an  end,  but  it  did  not  leave  them  in  out- 
ward circumstances  equally  favourable  with  those  in  which  it  found 
tliem,  having  involved  them  in  a  heavy  debt.  Owing  to  the  forfeiture 
of  Mr.  Yeitch,  and  to  their  repeated  removals  from  one  place  to 
another,  occasioned  by  the  prelates  and  their  emissaries,  they  were 

I  ]!kIenioirs  of  ^Irs.  Yeitch,  p.  6.    She  says  1680,  by  mistake. 
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unable  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  this  business  without 
borrowing  considerable  sums  of  money  from  their  friends. 

In  addition  to  her  other  virtues,  Mrs.  Yeitch  was  distinguished  for 
kind-hearted  hospitality.  In  those  distressing  times,  when  oppression 
compelled  oiu*  Presbyterian  ancestors  to  "  wander  in  deserts  and  in 
mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,"  her  house,  both 
during  the  period  of  her  residence  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  "  was 
a  resting  and  refreshing  place  for  the  wandering  and  weather-beaten 
flock  of  Christ/'  The  same  womanly  and  Christian  kindness,  which 
prompted  her  cordially  to  receive  into  her  house  the  officers  of  the 
Covenanters  after  their  defeat  at  Pentland  Hills,  and  to  set  meat  and 
drink  before  them,  led  her  cordially  to  welcome,  and  kindly  to  enter- 
tain, those  friends  and  acquaintances  who,  when  hunted  like  wild 
beasts  by  their  persecutors,  sought  refreshment  and  a  hiding  place 
under  her  roof ;  and  it  was  her  observation  "  that  things  never  came 
in  so  plentifully,  nor  went  so  far,  as  when  they  had  most  strangers." 
Among  those  who  betook  themselves  for  shelter  to  her  hospitable 
dwelling  was  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  suffered  in  1G85.  At  the  close 
of  December,  1681,  that  nobleman,  having,  on  the  20th  of  that  month, 
escaped  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  lay  imprisoned  under 
a  sentence  of  death,  directed  his  course  to  Stantonhall,  with  the  view 
of  being  conducted  on  his  way  to  London  by  Mr.  Yeitch,  whose 
intrepidity,  shrewdness,  and  fidelity  peculiarly  recommended  him  for 
such  a  service.  On  Argyll's  arrival,  Mr.  Yeitch  being  from  home, 
Mrs.  Yeitch  sent  some  of  her  servants  or  friends  about  the  country 
for  two  days  in  search  of  him ;  and  on  his  return,  she  consented  to 
allow  him  to  do  his  best  in  conducting  their  respected  noble  friend  in 
safety  to  London. 

Some  weeks  after  Mr.  Yeitch' s  arrival  in  the  English  capital,  she 
received  a  letter  from  him,  informing  her  that  he  had  some  thoughts 
of  emigratnig  to  Carolina,  a  scheme  of  planting  a  Scottish  colony 
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tiiere  having  been  formed  by  Sir  John  Cochrane  and  several  others ; 
that  he  had  the  prospect  of  good  encouragement  in  a  temporal  respect, 
as  well  as  of  enjoying  without  disturbance  that  civil  and  religious 
freedom  which  was  denied  them  in  their  native  land ;  and  that  she 
might  be  making  preparations  for  leaving  Scotland.  To  this  proposal 
she  at  first  felt  a  strong  disinclination.  Driven  though  she  was  from 
place  to  place,  and  exposed  to  many  annoyances  and  hardships,  yet,  to 
leave  the  land  of  her  fathers  at  her  advanced  period  of  life — for  she 
was  now  in  the  forty-foui'tli  year  of  her  age — and  more  especially  to 
leave  a  land  which,  like  Judea  to  the  Jews,  was  endeared  to  her  by 
tlie  most  sacred  associations — which  God  had  honoured  by  taking 
into  covenant  with  himself,  and  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
and  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  attending  a  new  settlement  ia 
the  forests  of  America,  was  a  step  to  which  she  was  averse  from 
sentiments  of  patriotism  as  well  as  from  natural  feeling.  But,  sub- 
mitting her  will  to  the  will  of  God,  she  at  last  became  less  disinclined, 
and  stood  prepared  to  go  wherever  He  in  his  providence  might  call 
her.  ^'I  thought,"  says  she,  "in  my  old  days  I  could  have  no  heart 
for  such  a  voyage,  and  leave  these  covenanted  lands  ;  but  at  length  I 
got  submission  to  my  God  and  was  content,  if  he  had  more  service 
for  me  and  mine  in  another  land ;  for  I  had  opened  my  mouth  and 
given  me  and  mine  to  him  and  his  service  when  and  where,  and  what 
way  he  pleased,  and  I  could  not  go  back ;  but  if  I  went  there,  I  w^ould 
hang  my  harp  upon  the  willows  when  I  remembered  Scotland." 
Obstacles  ^ere,  however,  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  plantation,  so  tliat 
it  was  never  formed;  and  she  liad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Yeitch 
return  home,  after  an  absence  of  about  half  a  year. 

But  her  troubles  were  not  yet  brought  to  a  termination.  A  dis* 
covery  of  the  Byehouse  plot,  in  which  Mr.  Yeitch  had  been  concerned 
when  in  London,  having  been  made,^  a  justice  of  the  peace  came  to 

I  It  was  discovered  in  June  ir;83. 
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the  house  to  apprehend  him.  He  narrowly  escaped,  and,  after  hiding 
himself  for  some  weeks,  succeeded  in  getting  over  to  Holland.  At 
this  time  Mrs.  Yeitch  fell  sick,  but  was  not  long  in  recovering.  To 
complete  the  education  of  her  two  eldest  sons,  she  sent  them  over  to 
their  father  in  Holland.  TVTiile  at  sea  they  encountered  a  severe  storm, 
by  which  many  lives  were  lost,  but  they  got  safe  to  land,  though 
with  much  difficulty.  Meanwhile  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  her 
tliird  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Her  sorrow  under  this 
bereavement,  though  aggravated  by  the  absence  of  his  father,  was 
mitigated  from  the  striking  evidence  afforded  by  the  dying  child  that 
he  died  in  the  Lord.  Previously  thoughtless,  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  religion,  he  seemed  to  her,  even  sometime  after  his  iUness 
commenced,  not  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the  awful  importance  of 
death  and  eternity.  Anxious  and  trembling  for  the  safety  of  his  soul, 
she  was  earnest  in  prayer  that  God  would  wean  his  young  and  tender 
heart  from  the  world,  open  his  eyes  to  see  the  glories  of  heaven, 
and  discover  to  him  his  interest  in  the  Saviour.  Her  prayers  were 
heard.  One  day,  calling  her  to  his  bedside,  he  told  her  that  the  world 
to  him  had  lost  its  attractions,  and  that  he  was  resigned  to  die. 
She  asked  the  reason  of  this,  since  he  had  formerly  felt  a  desire  to 
live.  He  answered  that  he  had  been  praying,  and  giving  himself 
to  Christ :  that  Christ  had  assured  him  of  the  delight  he  took  in  his 
soul ;  and  that  this  had  comforted  him.  Afterwards  he  said,  "  Is  it 
not  a  wonder  that  Jesus  Christ  should  have  died  for  sinners  ?  Oh, 
this  is  a  good  tale,  and  we  should  think  often  on  it !''  He  frequently 
repeated  these  words,  "  TVTiom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee  ?  "  "  which,"  says  Mrs. 
Yeitch,  "refreshed  me  more  than  if  he  had  been  made  heir  of  a 
great  estate."  TVhen  engaged  in  prayer  a  little  before  he  died,  he 
prayed  for  his  absent  father  and  brothers,  pleaded  that  his  brothers 
and  sisters  might  be  animated  to  serve  God  in  their  generation,  and 
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used  these  words,  ''Though  \vc  be  far  scparafed  now,  I  hope  wc 
shall  meet  in  glory."  Also  calling  for  his  brother  who  was  at  home 
and  his  sisters,  he  blessed  them  all,  and  bade  them  farewell.  On 
becoming  unable  to  speak,  he  held  up  his  hand  while  his  mother 
spoke  to  him  of  death  and  heaven.  At  last  he  put  up  his  own  hand 
and  closed  his  own  eyes,  "  and  so,"  says  she,  "  we  parted  in  hope  of 
a  glorious  meeting." 

The  deep  anxiety  which  Mrs.  Yeitch  felt  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  her  cliildren,  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  her 
character.  Nor  was  tliis  anxiety  limited  to  those  seasons  when 
sickness  entered  her  dwelling,  and  threatened  to  remove  by  death  the 
objects  of  her  tenderest  affection.  As  became  a  christian  mother, 
the  spiritual  interests  of  her  children  were  to  her  a  source  of 
constant  solicitude.  Before  they  were  bom  she  devoted  them  to 
God,  and  she  renewed  the  dedication  at  their  baptism.  She  early 
instructed  them  in  the  things  of  God,  and  often  recommended 
them  to  him  by  prayer.  It  was  her  highest  ambition  to  see  them 
living  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and  to  engage  them  to  such  a  life, 
she  plied  them  with  arguments  addressed  both  to  their  hopes  and 
their  fears,  to  their  understandings  and  their  hearts.  "  When  I  was 
pouring  out  my  spirit  before  Him  in  prayer,"  she  says,  in  one  part 
of  her  Diary,  "He  brought  that  word  wonderfully  to  my  mind, 
where  the  angel  appeared  to  Cornelius,  (Acts  x.,)  and  bade  him  send 
for  Peter,  who  would  tell  him  words  by  which  he  and  all  his  house 
should  be  saved.  He  opened  mine  eyes  and  let  me  see  that  which 
I  had  never  seen  before  so  clearly — tliat  Christ^s  death  and  blood 

could  reach  a  whole  family This  gave  me  new  ground  to 

plead  the  promise  for  me  and  mine,  and  that  the  sign  I  sought 
from  him  miglit  be  accomplished,  that  they  might  evidence  by  their 
practice  they  were  his,  and  my  eyes  might  see  it."  In  another  part 
of  the  same  document,  she  farther  says,  "I  charge  all  mine,  as  they 
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shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great  day,  and  as  they  would  not  have  mc 
to  be  a  witness  against  them  in  that  day,  that  ye  covenant  your- 
selves away  to  God  and  his  service,  and  plead  the  good  of  this 
promise  *  in  particular,  every  one  of  you  for  yourselves ;  for  all  I  can 
do  for  you  cannot  merit  heaven  for  you:  for  with  the  heart  man 
believes,  and  every  man  is  saved  by  his  own  faith.  All  my  desire  is, 
that  He  would  glorify  himself  by  redeeming  me  and  mine  from  hell 
and  wrath,  and  make  ns  useful  in  our  generation  for  his  glory.  I 
thought  fit  to  write  this  for  my  own  use  and  the  good  of  mine ;  and, 
if  the  Lord  should  take  me  from  them  by  death,  I  hope  the  words  of 
a  dying  mother  shall  have  some  weight  upon  their  spirits." 

During  the  time  of  Mr.  Veitch's  stay  in  Holland,  the  entries  in 
Mrs.  Yeitch's  Diary  relate  chiefly  to  her  anxiety  about  him,  and  to  her 
distress  of  mind  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  church  in  Scot- 
land, whose  sufferings  seem  to  have  more  deeply  affected  her  heart 
than  even  her  own  personal  afilictions.  After  relating  some  news 
she  heard  from  Scotland,  and  her  exercise  thereupon,  she  adds,  "Within 
a  little  misbelief  got  the  mastery  of  me,  and  it  told  me  I  need  not  ex- 
pect to  see  good  days.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  apostacy  of  some, 
and  the  persecutors  being  permitted  to  run  all  down  before  them,  as  it 
were.  I  could  sleep  little  or  none  for  several  nights.'*  When  recording 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  she  writes  as  follows: — "When  I  heard  it, 
I  thought  Pharaoh  was  dead,  and  I  would  go  to  God  and  beg  of  him 
that  he  would  spirit  a  Moses  to  lead  forth  the  church  from  under  her 
hard  bondage;'*  and,  after  referring  to  some  passages  of  scripture 
which  were  impressed  upon  her  mind,  she  observes  that  she  was 
thereby  made  to  "  hope  that  God  would  not  leave  these  covenanted 
lands,  especially  Scotland." 

»  The  promise  she  refers  to  is,  "I  will  be  your  God,  and  the  God  of  your  seed,"  which 
she  had  been  pleading  with  God,  and  which,  by  liis  grace,  he  had  enabled  her  to 
embrace. 
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Meanwhile,  a  considerable  number  of  English  and  Scottish  refugees 
in  Holland,  encouraged  bj  friends  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  were 
forming  a  scheme  for  overthrowing  by  force  the  government  of  James 
Vn.,  who  was  resolutely  bent  on  establishing  absolute  power  in  the 
state  and  popery  in  the  church.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  to 
invade  England,  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  Scotland.  The  scheme  being 
matured,  Mr.  Veitch,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  was  sent  from  Holland 
to  Northumberland  and  the  Scottish  borders,  to  give  their  friends 
information  of  their  intentions ;  in  doing  which,  the  matter,  through 
his  activity  in  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  through  the  zeal  of 
numbers  in  many  quarters  to  rise,  was  in  danger  of  being  divulged, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  mountains,  in  the  borders  near 
E-cedsd ale-head,  and  hide  liimself,  nor  did  he  deem  it  safe  to  go  to 
Newcastle,  whither  his  wife  had  removed  in  1684,  till  some  time  after 
the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.* 

On  the  arrival  of  Argyll  in  Scotland,  and  of  ^lonmouth  in  England, 
Mrs.  Yeitch  hoped  that,  perhaps,  the  time  had  now  come  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  church,  and  that  these  noblemen  might  be  the 
appointed  and  honoured  instruments  of  effecting  it ;  but,  that  iU  con- 
ducted undertaking  proving  unsuccessful,  these  agreeable  expecta- 
tions were  not  realized,  and  she  felt  in  some  measure  dispiiited. 
"  It  was  my  desire,"  she  says,  "  that  He  would  make  good  his  word, 
on  which  he  had  caused  me  to  hope  in  behalf  of  the  church ;  for  I 
thought  possibly  tliis  might  be  the  time  of  building  his  house.  But 
his  thoughts  are  not  like  mine ;  for  it  pleased  Him  who  gives  no 
account  of  his  matters,  to  let  both  these  great  persons  fall  before  the 
enemy,  which  put  me  to  pour  out  my  spirit  before  Him,  and  often 
to  charge  my  soul  to  be  silent,  for  my  ill  heart  and  misbehef  were  like 

^  Tlie  Earl  of  Ars^ll  was  taken  on  tlie  17tli  of  June,  1635,  and  executed  on  the  30th 
of  that  month.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  taken  on  the  8th  of  July,  1685,  and  exe« 
cuteti  on  the  15  th  of  that  month. 
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to  quarrel  witli  him."  The  tciideucy  to  quarrel  with  God,  which  she 
expresses  herself  as  feeling  at  the  disastrous  issue  of  this  attempt, 
need  occasion  little  surprise ;  for  although  the  enlightened  friend  of 
freedom  will  not  now  regret  that  such  was  its  issue,  providence 
having,  not  long  after,  without  stniggle  or  bloodshed,  brought  about 
a  more  effectual  and  permanent  deliverance  than  could  have  been 
expected  by  its  success ;  yet,  at  that  time,  the  defeat  of  the  enterprise 
was  in  no  small  degree  discouraging  to  many  of  the  Covenanters,  as 
it  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  hopelessness  of  any  efforts  to  throw 
off  that  oppressive  yoke,  under  which  their  powers  of  endurance  were 
well  nigh  exliausted,  and  even  threatened  to  rivet  the  chains  of 
slavery  and  popery  more  firmly  on  Britain  than  ever. 

Still  she  never  despaired  of  the  deliverance  of  the  church  and 
nation,  and  even  cherished  the  hope  of  living  to  see  it  accomplished. 
On  one  occasion  after  the  fatal  result  of  this  insurrection,  at  a  social 
meeting  for  prayer  and  conference  held  in  her  house  at  Newcastle, 
where,  besides  her  husband,  there  were  present  some  of  his  pious 
Scottish  relations,  and  also  some  other  good  people  of  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  after  several  had  spoken  in  an  almost  despairing  tone  of 
the  state  of  matters,  she  expressed  her  confident  hope  that  good 
days  were  still  awaiting  Scotland.  She  said  that  the  night  was  indeed 
dai'k,  and  that  all  things  wore  a  dismal  aspect,  but  that  she  was, 
notwithstanding,  persuaded  that  God  would  not  leave  his  own  work, 
but  from  an  unexpected  quarter  would  raise  up  instruments  to  build 
his  house,  to  restore  the  ark  and  the  glory,  and  brmg  home  his 
captives.  She  added,  moreover,  that  she  felt  assured  she  would  see 
Presbytery  established,  and  her  husband  a  settled  minister  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  before  she  died.  "  Though  they  loved  the  thing," 
says  ;Mr.  Yeitch,  "yet  they  little  beKeved  it  in  the  time;  but  when 
it  came  to  pass,  they  both  thought  and  talked  much  of  it."  From 
the  danger  he  was  in  of  being  apprehended,  Mr.  Yeitch  only  visited 
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her  occasionally  from  the  time  lie  came  from  Holland,  early  in  1GS5, 
till  his  settlement  as  a  minister  at  Beverley,  near  100  miles  south 
from  Newcastle,  after  King  James's  Declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science in  England,  when,  with  her  family,  she  removed  to  that  part 
of  the  country. 

When  Mr.  Yeitch  w^as  called  to  Beverley,  she  felt  some  reluct- 
ance to  settle  in  that  place,  from  the  strong  desire  she  had  to  see 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  to  prosperity  in  the  land  of  her  birth, 
and  that  her  husband  might  in  some  degree  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting  it  there ;  though,  at  last,  she  submitted  her  inclinations  to 
the  determinations  of  providence,  if  he  could  be  more  useful  in  that 
place  than  in  another.  But  when,  after  having  preached  for  six  or 
seven  months  in  Beverley,  with  much  success,  he  received  pressing 
invitations  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  king  James's  toleration  had 
been  accepted,  she  was  extremely  desirous  that  lie  should  comply 
with  these  invitations,  though  the  people  of  Beverley  had  sent  for 
her,  given  her  good  offers,  and  used  many  arguments  to  persuade  her 
and  him  to  stay  with  them.  "Her  heart,"  says  ]\Ir.  Yeitch,  "was 
for  her  native  country,  and  she  longed  to  see  that  in  the  perform- 
Bjice  which  she  had  promised  herself  formerly  in  her  duties  and 
wrestling  with  God,  and  had  expressed  her  assurance  thereof."  She, 
however,  apprehended  that  the  design  in  view,  in  the  toleration 
extended  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  that  granted  to  England,  was 
under  tie  disguise  of  benefiting  dissenters,  to  afford  relief  to  papists, 
and  ultimately  to  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  popery. 
"  Considering  it  came  from  a  popish  king,"  she  writes,  "  made  me 
fear  what  the  issue  might  be." 

On  the  compliance  of  Mr.  Yeitch  with  a  call  he  received  from  the 
united  parishes  of  Oxnam,  Crailing,  Eckford,  Linton,  Morebattle, 
and  Hownam,  to  preach  to  them,  under  king  James's  third  indul- 
gence,   at   AVhittonhall,   which   was    almost   the   centre   of  these 
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parishes,'  she  returned  with  great  joy  to  her  native  land.  "  But,"  sa^'S 
she,  "  His  promise  to  me  for  His  Church  in  Scotland,  was  not  yet  alto- 
gether performed.  I  was  like  Haman,  (Esther  v.  13,)  all  availed  me 
little  so  long  as  I  saw  popery  owned  by  authority.  I  thought  that 
then  the  ark  was  still  in  the  house  of  Obededom ;  it  was  my  desire 
He  would  spirit  some  to  bring  it  to  Jerusalem."  She  had  not, 
however,  been  much  more  than  half  a  year  in  Scotland,  when  James 
VII.  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  called  to  fill  it,  a  revolution  which,  by  more  narrowly  circum- 
scribing and  more  exactly  defining  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
than  had  been  done  in  any  former  period  of  the  history  of  our  country, 
conferred  on  the  subjects  a  degree  of  liberty  they  never  before  had 
enjoyed,  defeated  the  design  of  restoring  popery,  overthrew  prelacy 
in  Scotland,  and  brought  to  a  termination  the  sufferings  of  the  Pres- 
byterians for  conscience'  sake. 

After  the  Eevolution  she  resided  first  in  Peebles,  and  next  in 
Dumfries,  in  which  places  Mr.  Yeitch  was  successively  minister.  In 
the  last  of  these  towns  she  died  in  May,  1722,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four.  Mr.  Yeitch  died  on  the  day  after  her  death,  having 
completed  his  eighty-second  year.  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  minister  of 
Irongray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  Stirling,  minister  of  Barony, 
Glasgow,  dated  May  9,  1722,  says,  "Your  honest  old  friend,  Mr. 
Yeitch,  is  now  gone  to  heaven,  for  he  died  yesterday  morning,  and  his 
good  wife  departed  this  life  on  Priday  last,  so  that  they  who  lived 
long  together  on  earth  are  now  gone  to  glory,  I  may  say,  together 

also Mr.  Yeitch,  for  some  months  before  his  death,  wanted  the 

use  of  his  tongue,  right  arm  and  leg,  and  so  lay  almost  as  one  dead 
long  before  he  gave  up  the  ghost."  ^    This  venerable  pair  had  been 


1  He  entered  on  tliis  cliarge  in  April,  1G88. 

*  Letkrs  to  Wodrow,  vol.  x.  4to,  no.  172,  MSS.  in  Advocates'  Library. 
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married  fiftj-ciglit  years,  and  they  were  both  interred  on  the  same 
day,  in  the  old  cliurch  of  Dumfries. 

"VYe  shall  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  few  particulars  relative  to 
Mrs.  Yeitch's  children.  She  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  Of 
these  fonr  died  young. 

Mary,  her  first  child,  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  September,  16G5,  at 
the  ^Vesthills  of  Dunsyre,  died  March  9,  1666,  and  was  buried  at 
Dunsyre  kirk. 

William,  her  second  child,  was  born  on  the  2d  of  April,  1667,  at 
the  Westhills  of  Dunsyre.  Samuel,  her  third  son,  was  bom  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1668,  at  Edinburgh,  and  baptized  on  the  13th  by 
Mr.  John  Blackadder.  These  two  sons  she  had  devoted  to  the  chris- 
tian ministry,  and  sent  to  Holland  to  prosecute  their  studies  at  the 
university  of  Utrecht ;  but  the  young  men  expressed  their  decided 
preference  for  the  military  profession,  and,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
came  over  to  England,  in  1688,  they  held  commissions  under  him. 
Both  of  them  served  in  Elanders  during  the  war  with  France,  which 
broke  out  after  the  Eevolution.  William  was  a  lieutenant  in  Angus's 
or  the  Cameronian  regiment,  and  was  wounded,  in  1699,  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk.  He  was  shot  through  the  left  cheek  an  inch  below  the 
eye,  and  the  ball  falling  into  his  mouth,  he  spat  it  out.  The  two 
brothers  afterwards  went  out  as  captains  of  the  forces  of  the  Scottish 
colony,  which  it  was  intended  to  settle  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
But  the  settlement  came  to  a  disastrous  termination.  Captain 
William  died  at  sea  on  returning  home  after  the  evacuation.  Captain 
Samuel  ultimately  settled  at  New  York,  where  he  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  minister  of  Ancrum,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  called  Aleda,  who  married  an  American  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Pinkrie,  near  Philadelphia. 

James,  her  fourth  child,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of 
March,    1G71,    died   at   Aniistoum,   on  the   10th  of  April,   1672, 
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and  was  buried  in  the  churcli-yard  of  Temple  on  the  12th  of  that 
month. 

John,  her  fifth  ehild,  was  born  at  Falalies,  m  the  parish  of  Roth- 
bury,  in  Northumberland,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1672 ;  died  at  Stanton- 
hall  about  Martinmas,  1G84,  and  was  buried  at  Nether  Wilton,  four 
miles  from  Morpeth.  This  is  the  boy  of  whose  deatli  an  account  has 
previously  been  given.  ^ 

Elizabeth,  her  sixth  child,  was  bom  at  Haniam,  in  the  parish  of  Bo- 
lam,  in  Northumberland,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1674.  She  was  married  to 
David  MacCulloch  of  Ardwell,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1710,  at  Dumfries, 

Ebenezer,  her  seventh  son,  was  born  at  Harnam,  on  the  16th  of 
!March,  1676.  Devoting  himself  to  the  christian  ministry,  he  studied 
divinity  under  the  learned  Mr.  George  Campbell,  professor  of  theo- 
logy in  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  After  being  licensed,  he  was 
appointed  Sabbath  morning  lecturer  in  the  Tron  church,  upon  Mr. 
M'Alla's  mortification.  This  situation  he  left  in  May  1703,  having 
received  a  call  to  be  minister  of  Ayr,  to  which  charge  he  was  ordained 
on  the  12th  of  that  month.  He  soon  after  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  venerable  Mr.  Patrick  Warner,  minister  of  Irvine,  a  young 
lady  of  great  personal  attractions.  But  he  did  not  long  sumve. 
When  at  Edinburgh  attending  the  commission,  in  December  1706, 
he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  sickness,  and  died  on  the  13th  of 
tliat  month.  He  was  a  young  man  of  uncommon  piety,  and  his  death 
was  triumphant.  Calling  his  wife  to  his  bedside,  he  told  her  he  would 
give  her  the  parting  kiss,  and  recommended  her  to  Jus  God,  "  who," 
he  said,  "  has  been  all  in  all  to  me ;"  and  when  she  asked  him  whether 
lie  would  not  desire  to  live  with  her,  and  serve  God  some  time  longer 
in  the  church  below,  he  answered  in  the  negative.  Then  calling  out 
to  some  of  the  minisi  ers  who  were  in  the  room  with  him,  he  said, 
"  Ye  passengers  for  glory,  how  near,  think  you,  am  1  to  the  New 

I  See  p.  198. 
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Jerusalem  ?"  One  of  them  answered,  "  Not  far,  Sir !"  lie  rejoined, 
"  I'll  wait  and  climb  until  I  be  up  amongst  that  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  They 
removed  his  wife  out  of  the  room ;  but  when  he  was  just  expiring, 
she  rushed  in  to  the  bedside.  Waving  with  his  hand,  he  said,  "  iS  o 
more  converse  with  the  creature,  I  never,  never  will  look  back 
again ;"  and  immediately  breathed  out  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
redeeming  God.  His  mother,  who  gives  this  account  in  her  Diary, 
adds,  "  It  need  not  be  a  surprisal  to  me,  for  near  a  year  before  his 
death,  he  preached  upon  these  words,  *  Remember,  Lord,  liow  short 
my  time  is  :'  and  when  he  was  at  home  in  his  family  in  Ayr,  in  prayer 
he  would  be  so  transported  with  the  joys  of  heaven,  as  if  he  would 
have  flown  away;  and  his  young  wife'  would  often  say  to  him.  It  was 
a  terror  to  her  to  hear  him  so  much  upon  death ;  but  he  said  it  was 
none  to  him :  so  he  lived  desired,  and  died  lamented." 

Sarah,  her  eighth  child,  and  third  daughter,  was  born  at  Stantou- 
hall,  in  the  parish  of  Longhorsly  in  Nortluimberland,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1677.     She  became  the  wife  of  James  Young,  of  Guilie- 

1  Tliis  lady  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Robert  AVodi'OW,  minister  of  Eastwood,  the 
indefatigable  Historian  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  marriage  ring 
presented  to  her  both  by  her  first  and  second  husband  are  still  preserved  as  family  relics. 
"  How  it  has  so  happened,"  says  a  writer  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Chiistian  Instructor,  for 
December,  1825,  "we  shall  not  at  present  tell;  but  so  it  is,  that  we  have,  while  writing 
this  article,  actually  on  our  forefinger  the  identical  ring  which  Mr.  Ebenezer  Veitch 
presented  to  his  wife,  pre\ious  to  marriage.  It  is  a  plain  gold  one,  with  small  ivory  beads 
around  its  outer  edge,  and  within  is  this  Latin  inscription,  which  we  have  some  difficulty 
in  translating  intelligibly.  "We  give  it  verbatim  et  literatim  as  we  see  it,  and  leave  our 
readers  to  make  what  they  can  of  it,  'Ehetiezer,  et  Jehovah,  Feitch.'  The  sense  which 
we  conjecture  is  not  veiy  luminously  conveyed,  but  it  seems  to  savour  of  the  eminent 
piety  of  its  author.  The  ring  presented  to  the  same  lady,  by  Mr.  Wodrow,  her  second 
liusband,  is  also  now  before  us,  and  its  moral  is  more  intelligible.  The  device  is  d^fiaminrj 
heart  in  the  centre,  with  a  hand  on  the  one  side  giving,  and  another  on  the  other  side 
receiving;  and  this  plain  English  motto:  '  I  give  you  mine  and  grasp  at  yours."*  The 
writer  adds,  "  Erom  these  specimens,  we  see  that  the  clerical  gentlemen  of  our  oldtn  times, 
wliile  they  Mere  not  destitute  of  learning,  were  not  devoid  of  the  tender  affections.'* 
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liill,  from  whom,  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  writing  in  IS 25,  Samuel  Denliolm 
Young,  Esq.  of  Guilieliill,  is  descended. 

Agnes,  her  ninth  child,  and  fourth  daughter,  was  bom  at  Stanton- 
hall,  on  the  20th  of  January,  16S0.  She  married  !Mr.  John 
Somerville,  minister  of  Caerlaverock ;  to  whom  she  had  six  children, 
one  son  and  five  daughters.  Mr.  Charles  Sheriff,  the  dumb  miniature 
painter,  was  her  grandson.  She  died  of  her  7th  child,  not  brought 
to  bed,  on  the  14:th  of  August,  1712 ;  and  when  medical  assistance 
failed  to  do  her  any  good,  she  said,  "  Now,  I  see  God  calls  me  to  die 
and  leave  this  world,  and  all  my  relations,  which  I  am  most  willing 
to  do.'*  Then  taking  farewell,  with  the  greatest  composure  and 
deliberation,  of  her  pai-ents,  children,  seiTants,  and  husband,  leaving 
her  blessing  to  every  one  present,  and  to  all  her  friends  who  were 
absent,  with  her  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  she  cried,  "  0  my  beloved ! 
be  thou  as  a  roe  and  as  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of  divisions." 
Then  she  begged  that  her  friends  present  would  unite  in  praying 
that  God  would  mitigate  her  sufferings  in  passing  through  the  dark 
valley,  and  land  her  in  her  wished-for  port.  Before  prayer  was  ended, 
iier  pain  was  abated,  and  closing  her  eyes,  a  little  after,  with  her  own 
hand,  she  died  with  great  tranquilKty. 

Janet,  her  tenth  child,  and  fifth  daughter,  was  bom  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1682,  at  Stantonhall,  her  father  being  then  at  London. 
She  died  on  Sabbath,  the  26tli  of  March,  1693,  near  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  at  Peebles.  Before  her  death,  her  father  having  been 
engaged  in  prayer,  she  said,  "  Now,  I  am  content  to  leave  you  all," 
and  inquired  at  her  mother  whether  they  should  know  one  another 
in  heaven  ?  Her  mother  told  her  she  thought  they  would,  and  asked 
her  if  she  thought  she  would  win  there ;  to  which  she  answered,  "  I 
hope  I  shall."  She  died  without  any  pain ;  and  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  if  she  had  been  going  to  see  a  friend,  kissing  her  father, 
mother,  and  sisters,  and  bidding  them  all  farewell. 
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^Irs.  LnaNGSTONE,  whose  maiden  name  was  Janet  Fleming,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Fleming,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  by 
Ids  wife  Marion  Hamilton.  She  was  married,  June  2-8,  1635,  to  the 
famous  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  afterwards  minister  of  Ancrum,  bj  his 
father,  in  the  West  church  of  Edinburgh.^  In  the  following  notices 
respecting  this  ladj,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  the  whole  of  her 
history,  but  merely  to  select  a  single  chapter  from  her  life,  relating 
to  matters  which  fell  out  in  tlie  year  1G74,  when  she  was  consider- 
ably advanced  in  years.  Previous  to  this  period,  she  had  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  and  trials,  having  shared  in  the  hardships  endured 
by  Mr.  Livingstone,  in  the  cause  of  nonconformity,  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland;  and  when,  on  his  being  banished  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  by  the  privy  council,  for  his  fidelity  to  the  same  cause, 
he  had  embarked  for  Holland,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1663,  she 
followed  him  in  December  that  year,  taking  with  her  two  of  her 
children,  and  leaving  the  otlier  five  in  Scotland,  She  remained  in 
Holland  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  which  took  place  in 
August,  1672,  when  she  returned  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Eobert  M'Ward, 
writing  from  Rotterdam  to  Lady  Kenmure,  says,  "  !Madam,  it's  like 
you  will  look  for  some  account  of  the  death  of  that  great  man  of  God, 
non-such  Mr.  Livingstone,  which  I  would  have  given  you,  but  your 
ladyship  will  have  it  more  perfectly  from  his  worthy  relict,  by  whom 
you  will  be  waited  upon."  ^  On  her  return  to  Scotland,  she  took 
up  her  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where  two  of  her  sons  were  resident. 
It  was  within  less  than  two  years  after  her  return  that  she,  and 
several  other  Presbyterian  ladies,  were  concerned  in  those  transac- 

'  Liungstone's  Lii'e  Written  by  Himself.  ^  Wodinw  MSS.,  voL  Iviii.,  folio,  no.  oU 
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tions  which  we  now  purpose  to  rehearse.  Our  narrative  relates  to 
a  petition  which  she  and  these  ladies  drew  up  and  presented  J;o 
the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  praying  for  liberty  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  the  nonconforming  minis- 
ters ;  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  privy  council  against  these  ladies 
on  that  account.  This  will  furnish  a  good  illustration  of  the  patriotic 
interest  taken  by  the  ladies  of  that  period  in  the  cause  of  suffering 
nonconformity,  as  well  as  of  the  determination  of  the  government  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  every  attempt  to  obtain  a  mitigation  or  redress 
of  grievances. 

The  state  of  matters  in  which  this  petition  originated,  may  be 
briefly  described.  For  about  three  months  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1674,  an  almost  entire  cessation  from  persecution  took  place. 
During  this  respite,  which  was  called  "  the  Blink,"  the  proscribed 
ministers,  fearing  that  it  would  be  of  short  duration,  preached  both 
in  private  houses,  and  in  the  Helds,  with  unremitting  and  ardent  zeal. 
Li  the  west,  field  meetings  were  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  the 
indulgence  of  1672,  which  extended  chiefly  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  rendering  such  meetings  unnecessary;  but  in  rifeshire, 
Perthshire,  Stirlingshire,  Dumbartoiisliire,  Lothian,  Merse,  Teviot- 
dale,  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  other  places,  to  which  the  indulgence 
did  not  extend,  or  where  it  was  more  limited  in  its  operation,  they 
were  very  frequently  held  in  mountains,  mosses  and  moors,  and 
attended  by  immense  multitudes.  This  liberty  was  owing  not  to  any 
change  in  the  spirit  or  policy  of  the  government,  but  solely  to  politic 
cal  causes,  among  which  the  chief  cause  was  the  animosities  then 
existing  between  the  different  parties  of  statesmen.  Lauderdale,  who 
iiad  now  for  a  considerable  time  been  a  privy  counsellor  in  England, 
and  the  chief  manager  of  affaii's  in  Scotland,  had,  by  his  intoler- 
able arrogance,  and  more  especially  by  his  violent  and  tyrannical 
administration,  created  a  powerful  opposition  against  him,  both  in 
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Eugland  and  in  Scotland.  So  strong  was  llie  faction  against  liim 
in  Scotland,  whicli  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  that  when 
he  came  down  as  his  majesty's  commissioner  to  hold  the  Scottish 
parliament,  which  was  to  meet  in  March,  1G74,  finding  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground  in  it,  he  ad- 
journed it  to  October,  but  never  after  ventured  upon  another  Scottish 
Parhament.  To  this  state  of  political  parties  in  Scotland,  we  are 
mahily  to  trace  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  during  "  the  Blink."  Lauder- 
dale secretly  encouraged  conventicles,  promising  the  persecuted  minis- 
ters ample  and  um*estrained  liberty,  that  he  might  blame  his  oppo- 
nents to  the  king,  as  encouragers  of  these  "  seminaries  of  rebellion ;" 
and  on  the  other  hand  his  opponents  connived  at  such  meetings,  that 
they  might  impute  the  prevalence  of  them  to  him.  But  matters 
changed  upon  a  sudden ;  the  tempest  of  persecution  again  rose  into 
fury.  On  his  return  to  London,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  Lauderdale,  who,  notwithstandmg  the  opposition 
made  to  him  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  retained  the  royal 
favour,  laid  the  blame  of  the  conventicles  held  in  Scotland  upon  his 
opponents.  The  Scottish  privy  council  was  remodelled  according 
to  his  wishes,  the  most  of  his  enemies  being  kept  out,  and  others 
friendly  to  him  put  in  their  places ;  and  by  his  advice,  letters  from 
the  king  to  the  council,  followed  each  other  in  succession,  requiring 
them  to  adopt  every  means  for  suppressing  conventicles.  On  the 
4th  of  June,  1674,  when  the  new  council  met  for  the  first  time,  a 
letter  from  his  majesty,  dated  May  19th,  was  read,  complaining  that 
not  only  private,  but  also  field  conventicles  were  held,  and  that  the 
pulpits  of  the  regular  ministers  were  invaded  in  some  places ;  and 
requiring  the  council  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  appre- 
hending and  trying  field  preachers,  invaders  of  pulpits,  and  such 
heritors  as  were  ringleaders  at  field  conventicles,  and  in  pulpit  inva- 
sioiLs,  calling  in  the  standing  forces  and  militia  to  their  aid. 
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Such  were  the  circumbtauccs  whicli  gave  rise  to  this  petition. 
Mi's.  Livingstone,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  Presbyterian 
ladies  in  Edinburgh,  especially  the  vrives  and  widows  of  ejected 
nonconforming  ministers,  and  some  ladies  of  rank,  were  in  no  small 
degree  distressed  at  the  threatened  prospect  of  renewed  and  aggra- 
vated persecution.  Little  could  they  do  to  prevent  the  impending 
calamity.  Prayer  to  God  was  almost  their  only  remaining  resource. 
But  necessity  is  proKfic  in  suggesting  expedients,  and  it  occurred 
to  some  of  them  that,  as  it  was  dangerous  for  ministers  to  petition  the 
privy  council  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  imprisonment  being 
the  only  answer  likely  to  be  made,  they  themselves  might  petition 
the  council  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  gospel  preached  by 
the  nonconforming  ministers.  Mrs.  Livingstone,  it  is  not  improbable, 
was  the  person  by  whom  this  expedient  was  suggested.  Precedents 
for  such  a  course,  of  which  she  was  not  ignorant,  were  not  wanting 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  former  days.  She  well 
knew  that  sucli  a  method  had  been  adopted  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  with  perfect  success,  by  a  worthy  relative  of  her  own,  her  aunt, 
Barbara  Hamilton,  ^  and  other  religious  matrons  of  Edinburgh. 
VThen  Robert  Elair,  and  other  nonconforming  ministers,  who  had 
been  deposed  by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  for  nonconformity,  had  come 
over  to  Scotland  in  1637,  and  when  Mr.  Blair  was  threatened  with 
still  harsher  treatment  from  the  Scottish  prelates,  these  ladies  pre- 
sented to  the  privy  council  a  petition,  praying  that  he  and  other 
ministers  similarly  situated  might  have  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel 
publicly  wherever  they  were  called  or  had  opportunity  to  do  so; 

I  Barbara  Hamilton  was  Mrs.  Li\ingstoue's  mother's  sister,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Johi| 
Uein,  merchant  burgess,  Ediuburgh.  Two  of  Samuel  Rutherford's  letters  are  addressed 
to  this  lady.  She  died  in  September,  165i ;  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Mein,  on  the  SOth  of 
July  that  same  year.  Among  the  debts  o^ving  to  them  at  their  decease  is,  "By  my 
Lady  Lome,  xxii  lb.  By  my  Lady  Kenmure,  xii  lb.  2  shillings.**  Register  of  Confirmed 
Test^menta  in  her  Majesty's  Register  House,  Edinburgh. 
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and  they  at  once  obtained  their  request.*  Guided  by  such  a  laudable 
example,  she  and  the  rest  of  these  ladies  made  up  their  mind  to 
make  the  attempt  whatever  might  be  its  success ;  and  accordingly, 
without  the  aid  of  any  of  their  ministers,  or  of  any  man,  they  them- 
selves drew  up  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  privy  council.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  transmit  it  was  somewhat  similar  to' 
the  manner  in  which  Barbara  Hamilton  and  her  associates  presented 
their  petition  to  the  privy  council  in  behalf  of  Robert  Blair  and 
the  other  nonconforming  ministers  of  their  time.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4:th  of  June,  tlie  day  on  which  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 

1  "That  worthy  wife  B.  H.  [Barhara  Hamilton]  hrings  to  Mr.  Blair  paper,  pen,  and  ink, 
saying,  *  Write  a  supplication  to  the  secret  council,  and  humbly  petition  them  in  your  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  others  in  your  condition,  for  hberty  to  preach  the 
gospel  publicly,  wherever  ye  get  a  call  from  honest  ministers  or  people,  and  we  that  are 
wives  shall  put  it  in  the  treasurer's  hand  as  he  goes  in  to  the  council.'  Whereunto  Mr. 
Blair  condescended,  and  delivers  his  supplication,  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  her.  The 
first  council  day  immediately  following,  there  convenes  a  great  number  of  the  reUgious 
matrons  in  Edinburgh,  drawn  up  as  a  guard,  from  the  council  house  door  to  the  street. 
They  agreed  to  put  the  supplication  in  the  hand  of  the  oldest  matron,  Alison  Cockburn, 
rehct  of  Mr.  Archil)ald  Eow.  T\Tien  the  treasurer,  Traquair,  perceived  the  old  woman 
presenting  to  Idm  a  paper,  suspecting  that  it  was  something  that  would  not  relish  with 
the  council,  he  did  put  her  by,  and  goes  quickly  from  her  towards  the  council  house  door; 
which  being  perceived  by  Barbara  Hamilton,  she  ajjpears  and  pulls  the  paper  out  of  the 
old  weak  woman's  hand,  and  coming  up  to  Traquair,  did  with  her  strong  arm  and  big 
hand  fast  grip  his  gardie  [i.  e.  arm]  saying,  '  Stand,  my  Lord,  in  Christ's  name,  I  charge 
you,  till  I  speak  to  you.'  He,  looking  back,  replies, '  Good  woman,  what  would  you  say  to 
me?'  *  There  is,'  said  she,  *a  humble  supplication  of  Mr.  Blair's.  All  that  he  petitions  for 
is,  that  he  may  have  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel,  Sec.  I  charge  you  to  befriend  the  matter, 
as  you  would  expect  God  to  befriend  you  in  your  distress,  and  at  your  death  1  *  He  rephed, 
*  I  shall  do  my  endeavour,  and  what  I  can  in  it.'  Mr.  Blair's  supplication  was  granted  by 
the  secret  council ;  and  so  he  had  liberty,  not  only  to  stay  in  Scotland,  but  to  preatrh  the 
gospel  to  any  congregation  where  he  got  an  orderly  call."  (Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair, 
pp.  153,  154.)  Row  adds,  "  By  this  narration  you  may  perceive  how  tlie  Lord,  in  this 
time,  stirred  up  and  animated  the  spirits,  not  only  of  men,  especially  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  viagnates  et  primores  regni,  and  of  the  ministers  of  the  gosj)el,  but  even  of  holy  and 
religious  women,  who,  as  they  first  opposed  the  reading  of  that  black  service  book,  July 
23, 1637,  so  the  Lord  made  them  instrumental  in  many  good  affairs  for  the  promoting  of 
the  blessed  Reformation." 
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council  was  to  be  held,  all  the  ladies  friendly  to  the  petition  were  to 
assemble  in  the  Parliament  Close,  some  time  before  the  members  of 
council  came  up  to  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Livingstone,  in  consideration 
cither  of  her  advanced  years,  or  of  her  superior  address,  or  of  both, 
was  appointed  to  present  the  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  and  to  request  him  to  transmit  it  to  the  council; 
while  fourteen  other  ladies,  mostly  ministers'  widows,  were  engaged 
each  to  present  a  copy  to  some  one  of  the  principal  counsellors,  as 
they  came  up  to  the  council  house.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
a  large  number  of  ladies^  convened  in  the  Parhament  Close  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  June,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  counsellors. 
At  length  the  chancellor's  coach  comes  up  first ;  and  when  he  and 
Archbishop  Sharp,  who  had  been  riding  with  him  in  the  coach, 
alighted,  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  ready  to  accost  him,  and  the  crowd, 
eager  to  witness  the  scene,  gathered  to  the  spot.  Sharp,  who 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter  beforehand,  seized  with 
a  guilty  terror,  kept  close  to  the  chancellor's  back,-  imagining,  as 
was  not  unnatural  for  a  man  to  do  who  had  now  spent  many  years  in 
persecuting  his  old  friends,  the  Presbyterians,  and  who  had  incurred 
very  general  odium,  that  the  object  of  these  ladies,  whom  he  had  often 
maligned  as  fanatics,  and  even  by  still  worse  names, ^  was  to  murder 

1  The  1111111136?,  according  to  How,  was  109  (Life  of  Eobert  Blair,  p.  539;)  but,  as  accord- 
ing to  Kii-kton,  they  "  filled  the  whole  Parhament  Close,"  the  number  must  have  been 
much  greater.    History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  p.  345. 

2  "  AMien  the  counsellors  came  out  of  their  coaches,  Sharp  (who  was  as  flyed  as  a  fo.\) 
clave  close  to  the  chancellor's  back." — How's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  539. 

3  Female  Presbyterians  were  the  objects  of  Sharp's  pectuhar  hatred.  TMien,  in  1664,  the 
privy  council  confined  William  Gordon  of  Earlston  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh  for  keeping 
ctmventicles  and  not  attending  his  own  parish  church,  Sharp,  M'ho  had  been  at  St.  An- 
drews, on  hearing  of  this  on  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  "  did  challenge  the  chancellor  for 
remissness,  and  not  executing  the  laws  against  delinquents,  and,  in  particular,  for  con- 
lining  of  Earlston  to  Edinburgh,  alleging  it  had  been  better  to  send  liira  to  his  own  house 
in  Galloway  than  to  detain  him  among  the  fanatic  wives  of  Edinburgh."  The  consequence 
was  that  Earlston  was  banished  out  of  Scotland.    (Row's  life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  464.) 
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Lira.  Eut  Lis  alarm  was  groundless;  for  tliougli  some  of  tlicm, 
becoming  excited  at  tLe  very  siglit  of  tLe  man  witli  wLom  was 
associated,  in  tLeir  minds,  all  tlie  infamy  of  tLe  traitor  and  tLe 
persecutor,  called  Lim  Judas  and  traitor;  and  one  of  tLem,  still 
bolder  tlian  tLe  rest,  laid  Ler  Land  upon  Lis  neck,  and  told  Lim  tLat 
ere  all  was  done  tLat  neck  would  pay  for  it ;  tLere  was  no  intention 
or  attempt  to  do  Lim  any  bodily  harm.  *  While  tLese  tLings  are 
going  on,  !Mrs.  Livingstone  addressed  herself  to  the  Chancellor, 
informing  him  of  the  object  of  so  many  females  in  assembling 
together,  and  presenting  to  him  the  petition,  wLich  she  entreated 
him  to  lay  before  the  honourable  members  of  his  majesty^s  privy 
council.    The  petition  is  as  foUows : — ■ 

"  Unto  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Council — The  Humble  Supplication  of  several  "Women  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
many  who  adhere  thereto, 
"  Hu:iiBLY  Showeth, 

"  That  whereas  your  petitioners  being  long  deprived  of 
the  blessing  of  a  faithful  pubKc  ministry,  and  of  the  purity  of  worship 
and  ordinances  that  God  hath  commanded,  and  after  much  sad 
suffering  for  attendance  thereupon  in  private;  yet  for  some  short 
while  bygone,  and  in  the  time  when  his  majesty's  commissioner 
was  amongst  us,  your  lordships'  petitioners  have,  without  molestation, 
enjoyed  some  small  liberty  by  his  Majesty's  gracious  connivance  :  yet 
now  we  are  sadly  alarmed,  that  through  the  malicious  and  false 

Even  in  his  public  sermons  Sharp  could  not  refrain  from  gi\'ing  expression  to  his  malig- 
nant hatred  of  Presbyterian  women.  In  liis  opening  discourse,  at  one  of  his  diocesan  synods 
at  St.  Andrews,  he  indulged  in  a  strain  of  vehement  invective  "  against  the  unconforra 
honest  people,  especially  against  women,  whom  he  called  •  she  zealots,' '  Satanesses.' "  Ibid, 
p.  523, 

1  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  344-3^6. 
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information  given  in  by  some  of  those  wlio  side  with  and  serve  the 
bishops,  your  lordsliips  may  be  induced,  to  the  grief  of  the  hearts  of 
many  thousands  in  this  land,  to  trouble  the  quiet  meetings  of  the 
Lord's  people  at  his  worship. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  lordships  to  grant  such  liberty  to 
our  honest  ministers,  that  are  through  the  land  and  in  this  city, 
that  they  may  lawfully,  and  without  molestation,  exercise  their  holy 
function,  as  the  people  shall  in  an  orderly  way  call  them ;  that  we 
may,  to  the  comfort  of  our  souls,  ecjoy  the  rich  blessing  of  faithful 
pastors,  and  that  our  pastors  may  be  delivered  from  any  sinful  com- 
pKance  with  what  is  contrary  to  the  known  judgment  of  honest 
Presbyterians.  In  doiug  whereof,  your  lordships  will  do  good 
service  to  God  and  the  king's  majesty,  and  deeply  oblige  all  honest 
people  in  the  land.     And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,*'  &c.* 

The  Chancellor,  respectfully  taking  off  his  hat,  graciously  received 
the  petition  from  Mrs.  Livingstone,  and  read  it  on  the  spot.  After 
he  had  read  it,  and  had  talked  a  short  time  with  some  of  the  other 
ladies,  jesting  with  them  according  to  liis  facetious  manner,  and 
apparently  pleased  with  the  fright  into  which  Sharp  was  thrown,  Mrs. 
Livingstone  proceeded  to  addi'ess  him  in  support  of  the  petition, 
"  and  took  hold  of  his  sleeve.  He  bowed  down  his  head,  and  listened 
to  hear,  (because  she  spoke  well,)  even  till  he  came  to  the  council 
chamber  door."  ^ 


1  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  u.,  p.  269. 

*  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  344-346.  See  also  Wodrow's  History,  toL  ii ,  p.  2G9.  Row,  in 
Lis  Life  of  Robert  Bkiir,  gives  a  different  account  of  the  chancellor's  reception  of  the 
ladies' petition.  He  says  that  "a  grave  matron,"  namely  Mrs.  Livingstone,  •' presented 
their  supplication"  to  the  chancellor,  "  entreating  that  he  would  present  it  to  the  council, 
but  the  cliancellor  shghting  her,  and  refusing  the  suppUcation,  was  forced  to  take  it  from 
some  others  who  thrust  themselves  in  betwkt  him  and  the  trembling  prelate,  promising 
it  should  be  read  and  considered. " — Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  539. 
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Tlic  other  fourteen  ladies,  in  like  manner,  presented  copies  of  the 
petition  to  other  members  of  tlie  privy  council,  as  they  passed  to  the 
council  chamber.  The  lady  who  presented  her  copy  to  Lord  Stairs, 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice — a  man  who  was  formerly 
a  zealous  Covenanter,  but  who  became  in  the  end  a  bitter  persecutor — 
found  no  such  kind  reception  as  Mrs.  Livingstone  met  with  from  the 
chancellor ;  for  he  rudely  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  which  made  one 
remind  him  of  his  having  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Eemonstrators, 
the  strictest  sect  of  the  Presbyterians  during  the  commonwealth,  and 
of  liis  having  penned  the  Western  Remonstrance,  a  paper,  for  adher- 
ence to  which,  Mr.  James  Guthrie  and  others  suffered  to  the  death.  * 

In  the  proceedings  of  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  her  female  associates, 
which  we  have  now  narrated,  a  liberal  government  would  have  found 
little  to  blame,  and  no  cause  whatever  for  adopting  against  these 
ladies  legal  proceedings.  Their  intentions  were  perfectly  loyal ;  their 
petition  in  its  object  was  highly  reasonable,  and  though  containing  a 
plain  declaration  of  their  principles,  was  couched  in  very  moderate 
and  respectful  language.  They  assembled  in  the  ParKament  Close  in 
the  most  peaceable  manner;  and  to  none  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  with  the  exception  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  did  they  offer  the 
slightest  disrespect.  But  their  lordships,  resolute  on  putting  down 
all  petitioning  and  representation  of  grievances,  which  they  well 
knew  to  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  safeguards  against  misgovern- 
ment  and  oppression,  arbitrarily  pronounced  both  the  meeting  and 
the  petition  seditious,  and  proceeded  against  those  concerned  in  them 
as  guilty  of  sedition. 

The  counsellors  having  got  into  the  council  house  thi'ough  the 
crowd,  the  petition  was  read.  Meanwhile  the  women  were  waiting 
in  the  Parliament  Close  for  an  answer.    But  there  was  no  intention 

>  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  344-34G.  "Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2G9.  Eow's  Life  of 
Robert  Blair,  15.  469. 
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to  grant  them  their  request ;  and  the  Lord  Provost,  with  two  bailies, 
were  sent  out  to  entreat  them  peaceably  to  disperse  and  retire  to 
their  homes;  whicli  if  they  did,  he  promised  to  befriend  them  and 
tlieir  cause,  and  that  their  supplication  should  receive  an  answer 
to-morrow.  They  did  as  the  provost,  who  spoke  to  them  very 
discreetly,  desired  them ;  the  Parliament  Close  was  quickly  cleared, 


01(1  rarliament  Close,  Edinburgli. 

and  all  was  again  quiet,  as  if  no  crowd  had  assembled.  At  that 
meeting  of  council,  all  the  members  were  desired  to  name  such  ladies 
as  they  knew  to  be  among  the  crowd.  A  few  were  named,  and  tliey 
were  summoned  to  compear  before  the  council  at  their  next  meeting, 
whicli  was  to  be  held  on  tlie  11th  of  June.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed,  to  make  inquiiy  into  all  the  cii'cumstances  connected  with 
the  petition,  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up,  and  who  had  presented  the 
different  copies  to  the  members  of  council.^ 

1  "We  have  here  followed  How,  in  liis  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  539.    Wodrow,  whoss 
account  is  different  from  that  of  Row,  mistakes  the  proceedings  of  the  pri\7  council  on  thd 
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Oil  the  nth  of  June,  the  ladies  summoned,  who  were  aljout  a 
dozen,  made  their  appearance  at  tlie  bar  of  tlie  eouneil.  They  were 
desired,  previous  to  their  examination,  to  take  the  oath  usually 
administered;  but  this  they  all  refused  to  do,  not  judging  that  they 
were  bound  to  tell  "  the  whole  truth,"  in  reference  to  the  petition. 
They  however  declared  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  them,  that  no 
man  had  any  hand  in  suggesting  it  or  drawing  it  up,  and  that  they 
were  moved  to  the  course  they  had  taken  by  a  sense  of  their  starving 
and  perishing  condition,  through  the  want  of  the  gospel,  having 
none  to  preach  to  them  but  ignorant  and  profane  men,  whom  they 
could  not  conscientiously  hear.  After  being  examined,  thej  were 
required  to  subscribe  their  depositions ;  but  this  also  the  most  of  them 
refused  to  do.  They  were  then  dismissed,  and  required  again  to  com- 
pear before  the  council  in  the  afternoon ;  which  they  did,  attended  in 
the  Parliament  Close  by  a  great  multitude,  consisting  not  only  of 
women,  but  also  of  men,  all  resolved  to  stand  by  them,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  being  imprisoned.  Having  been  again  examined,  they 
were  put  together  into  a  room ;  and  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  was 
sent  out  to  disperse  the  crowd.  But  the  crowd  peremptorily  refused 
to  withdraw  till  their  friends  were  dismissed,  and  declared  their 
willingness  to  share  with  them  in  whatever  they  might  suffer.  On 
learning  the  bold  resolution  of  the  multitude  without,  the  council 
dismissed  the  ladies  who  had  been  at  their  bar ;  entreating  them  to 
repair  peaceably  to  their  homes.^ 

lltli  of  June,  when  a  second  crowd  assembled  in  the  Parhament  Close,  for  their  proceed- 
ings on  the  4th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  first  crowd  assembled.  His  narrative 
relates  not,  as  he  supposed,  to  their  proceedings  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  but  to  their 
proceedings  on  the  11th;  and  we  have  so  introduced  it  in  the  following  paragraph. 
(Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  269.)  Wodrow  says  that  the  petition  was  subscribed;  but 
this  seems  to  be  incorrect.  The  pri\7  council,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  affirmed  that  no 
signatures  were  appended  to  it ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
their  statement. 

^  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  539.    "Wodi'ow's  History,  voL  ii.,  p.  2G9. 
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Bat,  as  if  determiued  by  all  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  be  avenged  on 
these  ladies,  who  had  presumed  to  arraign  the  policy  of  the  gOYcm- 
ment,  the  council  dismissed  them,  not  honestly,  but  with  the  fraudu- 
lent intention  of  surprising  them  that  night,  and  carrying  them  from 
their  beds  to  prison.  This  intention,  however,  being  whispered  by 
some  counsellors,  the  honest  women  left  their  own  houses ;  so  that 
they  all  escaped  being  made  prisoners  at  this  lime,  with  the  exception 
of  one  poor  woman,  who  apprehended  no  danger.- 

This  second  crowd  in  the  Parliament  Close  had  the  effect  of  still 
more  irritating  the  privy  council,  and  in  their  proceedings  against 
the  ladies,  it  formed  an  additional  article  in  the  libel,  charging  them 
with  sedition.  It  strengthened  their  previous  purpose,  to  inflict 
some  exemplary  punishment  on  these  female  petitioners ;  a  purpose 
formed  with  the  design  of  frightening  any,  whether  male  or  female, 
from  in  future  making  a  similar  attempt  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  government,  and  to  seek  redress.  To  have  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  as  they  reasoned,  would  have  been  to  open  the 
sluice  to  an  inundation,  which  would  have  overflowed  every  barrier, 
putting  it  beyond  their  power  to  hem  it  in,  or  to  say.  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come  and  no  farther. 

The  proceedings  of  the  privy  council  against  these  ladies  continued 
till  near  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  their  case  formed  an  article  in 
most  of  the  letters  which  came  from  the  king  to  the  council  dmiug 
the  summer.  From  the  register  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  we 
learn  that,  on  the  25th  of  June,  several  ladies  who  had  refused  to 
depone  before  the  council,  or  committee  of  council,  respecting  the 
meeting  of  the  4th  of  June  and  the  petition,  were  lying  in.  prison ; 
for,  at  their  meeting  of  that  day,  '"'The  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council  do  recommend  to  the  Earls  Marischall,  Linlithgow,  Caithness, 


1  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  539. 
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"U'igton,  and  the  Lord  Register,  to  meet  to-morrow,  and  to  consider 
any  address  which  shall  be  made  to  them  by  Margaret  Johnston,  * 
Lilias  Campbell,  or  any  others,  who  are  prisoners  in  the  Tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  for  not  deponing  before  the  council,  or  committee  of 
council ;  ^  as  also  to  consider  any  address  which  shall  be  made  for 
any  persons  against  whom  certification  is  granted  upon  that  account, 
with  power  to  them  to  set  the  said  persons  at  liberty,  or  to  continue 
further  execution  of  the  certification  against  them,  upon  their  giving 
their  oaths ;  and  appoint  any  two  of  tliem  to  be  a  quorum."  ^ 

The  privy  council,  who  were  sufficiently  disposed  of  themselves  to 
deal  harshly  with  the  female  petitioners,  were  urged  on  by  the  court 
at  London,  vfhich  was  still  guided,  in  the  management  of  Scottish 
affairs,  almost  exclusively  by  the  counsel  of  Lauderdale,  the  Ahithophel 
of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  as  he  was  designated  by  some  of  the 
Scottish  martyrs.  On  the  30th  of  June,  the  council  received  a  letter 
from  his  majesty,  dated  the  23d  of  that  month,  stating  that  he  had 
received  information  of  "  that  seditious  petition  of  many  women,  and 
of  their  tumultuous  carriage  at  the  delivering  of  it ; "  and  requiring 
the  council  to  use  their  "  utmost  rigour  in  finding  out  and  bringing 
to  just  judgment  the  ringleaders  of  such  seditious  and  insolent  prac- 
tices, and  for  quelling  that  mad  spirit."  *  To  the  prosecution  against 
these  women,  which  was  severe  enough  before,  this  letter  gave  a  new 
impulse.  Their  houses  were  searched  night  and  day;  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  had  recourse  to  every  means  in  order  to  discover  such 

1  ^Margaret  Johnston  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Arcliibald  Johnston,  Lord 
AVan-iston. 

2  That  is,  for  refusing  to  make  their  depositions  upon  oath.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  couucil  say,  "  Inquiry  has  also  been  made  concerning 
the  petition  offered  in  a  tumultuary  way  by  some  women,  of  whom  diverse  being  cited, 
tliese  appealing,  and  refusing  to  give  their  oaths  as  to  the  points  interrogated  upon,  are 
imprisoned,  and  certification  is  granted  against  such  as  were  absent.'*  Wodrow's 
History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  241. 

'  Register  of  Acta  of  Piivy  Council.  *  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  238. 
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as  were  present  in  the  Parliament  Close;  and  some  of  tliose  who  had 
been  present,  on  being  brought  before  the  privy  council,  and  refusing 
to  depone  upon  oath,  were  at  length  denounced.  * 

The  case  of  these  ladies  again  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  council,  at  their  meeting  on  the  16th  of  July,  when  the  council 
"nominate  and  appoint  the  Earls  Marischall,  Caithness,  Linlithgow, 
TVigton,  and  the  Ijord  Register  to  meet  upon  Saturday  next,  at  3 
o'clock,  and  to  consider  the  condition  of  these  persons  imprisoned  for 
being  at  that  tumultuary  meeting  in  the  Parliament  Close,  and  to 
report  their  opinion  concerning  them  to  the  council;  as  also,  to 
examine  such  of  the  women  as  were  called  and  compeared,  and  were 
not  dismissed  by  the  council,  and  such  others  as  shall  appear  before 
the  committee,  with  power  to  the  committee  to  imprison  such 
persons  as  they  shall  find  cause,  and  to  report."  At  the  same  meeting, 
the  "  council  having  considered  the  petition  of  Margaret  Johnston, 
prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  do  ordain  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  to  set  her  at  liberty,  she  first  finding  sufficient  caution  to 
confine  herself  to  a  chamber  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  not  to 
remove  forth  thereof,  until  the  council  shall  give  order  anent  her, 
under  the  pain  of  five  hundred  merks."  - 

Again  taking  up  this  case,  at  their  meeting  on  the  21st  of  July, 
the  council  "  ordain  and  command  the  committee  formerly  appointed 
to  examine  that  tumult  of  the  women  in  the  Parliament  Close,to  call 
before  them  all  such  persons  as  have  been  given  up  in  list  already, 
or  against  whom  they  shall  have  information,  or  who  have  been 
already  summoned,  as  accessary  to  that  tumult,  except  such  as  ap- 
peared and  were  dismissed  by  the  council,  and  to  examine  them  upon 
their  own  accession  and  guiltiness ;  as  also,  to  examine  them  upon 
oath,  whom  they  knew  to  have  accession  to  the  contriving,  drawing, 

*  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  5 13.  *  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council. 
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or  writing  of  that  seditious  petition  tliej  had  amongst  tliem,  what 
persons  they  saw  and  knew  to  be  in  the  Parliament  Close  upon  that 
account  with  them,  who  had  the  petition  in  their  hands,  or  offered 
copies  to  any  of  the  council, — and  if  they  refuse  to  depone  thereupon, 
that  they  forthwith  commit  the  refusers  to  prison,  until  the  council 
sliall  give  further  order,  and  Margaret  Johnston  to  be  begun  with 
to-morrow ;  and  to  report  to  the  council  from  time  to  time."  ^ 

Erom  this  act  it  appears  that  the  council  had  not  yet  discovered 
that  'Mis.  Livingtone  was  the  person  who  presented  the  petition  to 
the  chancellor.  But  by  zealous  and  unremitting  inquiiies,  they  at 
length  succeeded  in  discovering  the  names  of  a  considerable  number 
of  ladies,  who  had  been  present  at  the  "  tumultuous  convocation ;" 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  acting  upon  this  discovery.  Letters  were 
raised  against  them,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John  !Nisbet  of  Dirleton, 
his  majesty's  advocate,  charging  them  with  ''  seditious  and  unlawful 
practices,"  for  which  they  "  ought  to  be  exemplarily  punished,  to  the 
terror  and  example  of  others  to  commit  and  do  the  like  in  time 
coming,"  and  summoning  them  to  appear  before  the  council  personally, 
on  the  30th  of  July,  and  answer  to  the  complaint  contained  in  the 
letters,  and  hear  and  see  such  order  taken  thereanent,  as  appertained 
under  the  pain  of  rebellion.  The  ladies  against  whom  these  letters 
were  raised,  were  the  following: — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rutherford; 
■Rachel  Aird,  spouse  to  William  Lorimer,  merchant,  and  Sarah 
Lorimer  her  daughter;  Catherine  Montgomery,  relict  of  Mr.  Eobert 
Elair;  Barbara  Home,  spouse  to  Mr.  Bobert  Lockhart;  Isabel 
Kennedy,  spouse  to  James  Clelland;  Elizabeth  Dalziel,  spouse  to 
David  Gray ;  Agnes  Henderson,  spouse  to  B.obert  Simpson ;  Margaret 
Dury,  spouse  to  George  Dundas,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Dundas; 

^  sister  to  Lord  MelviUe ;  Grissel  Durham,  relict  of 
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Captaia  Druramond;   Mr,  George  Jolinston's  wife;   Mrs.  Amot; 

^  relict  cf  Mr.  John  Nevaj ;  Sarah  Brand,  spouse 

to  Alexander  Gurslione,  merchant  in  Edinburgh ; ' 

Kerr,  Ladj  Mersiugton,  younger;  and  Rachel  Johnston;  Lady 
Cramond. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  at  some  length,  from  the  letters 
raised  against  these  ladies,  both  because  they  contain  the  privy 
council's  account  of  the  meeting  in  the  Parliament  Close,  and  their 
version  of  the  petition,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  found  both  to  be  seditious.  The  letters  commence  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  of  which  the  meeting  and 
petition  are  said  to  be  a  violation : — "  !Making  mention  that  by  the 
laws  and  acts  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  prohibit  and  statute,  that  no 
man  come  to  any  court  but  in  quiet  and  sober  manner,  and  all 
tumultuary  convocations,  commotions,  uproars  and  gatherings,  espe- 
cially within  royal  burghs,  are  prohibit  under  great  and  high  pains ; 
and  by  diverse  laws  and  acts  cf  parliament,  it  is  statute,  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  presume,  or  take  upon  hand,  privately  or  publicly 
to  utter  by  word  or  write  any  slanderous  speeches  to  the  contempt 
and  reproach  of  liis  majesty's  proceedings,  or  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  his  highness,  and  his  estate  and  proceedings,  they  are  to  be 
repute  as  seditious  and  wicked  persons,  enemies  to  his  majesty,  and 
the  common  weal  of  the  realm,  and  shall  be  punished  with  the  pains 
therein  contained ;  and  by  the  second  act  of  the  second  session  of 
his  majesty's  first  parliament,  it  is  declared  and  statute,  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  by  writing,  libelling  or  remonstrating,  express, 
publish  or  declare,  any  words  or  sentences  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
hatred  or  dislike  of  his  majesty's  royal  prerogative,  or  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  as  it  is  now  settled 
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bj  law,  that  every  such  person  or  persons  so  ofTendinj^,  shall  be 
punished  in  manner  and  with  the  pains  therein  contained,  and  shall 
be  liable  to  such  farther  pains  as  arc  due  by  the  law  in  such ;  and 
by  the  first  act  of  the  first  session  of  his  majesty's  first  parliament, 
entitled,  *  Anent  Separation  and  Disobedience  to  Ecclesiastic  Autho- 
rity,' his  majesty  did  declare,  that  he  expected  from  all  his  good 
and  dutiful  subjects,  a  due  acknowledgment  of,  and  hearty  compliance 
with,  his  highncsb's  government  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  as  it  is  now 
established  by  law,  within  this  kingdom,  and  that,  in  order  thereunto, 
they  will  give  their  cheerful  concurrence  and  assistance  to  such 
ministers  as  by  public  authority  are  admitted  in  their  several  parishes, 
and  that  his  majesty  will  and  doth  account  a  \vithdrawing  from,  and 
not  keeping  and  joining  in,  the  ordinary  meetings  for  divine  worship 
in  the  ordinary  parishes,  to  be  seditious  and  of  dangerous  consequence, 
and  by  the  said  act,  the  same  is  punishable  with  the  pains  therein 
contained,  and  such  other  corporal  punishment  as  the  lords  of  privy 
council  shall  think  lit ;  as  also  by  diverse  acts  against  conventicles, 
it  is  statute,  that  no  outed  minister  not  Kcensed  by  the  council,  and 
no  other  person  not  authorized  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  shall 
preach,  expound  scripture  or  pray,  in  any  meeting,  except  in  their 
own  houses,  and  to  those  of  their  own  family,  and  that  none  be 
present  at  such  meetings,  which  by  the  said  act  are  declared  to  be  the 
ordinary  seminaries  of  rebellion,  under  the  pains  therein  expressed."  • 
The  letters  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  meeting,  and 
of  the  petition  presented  by  the  ladies.  After  naming  the  persons 
against  whom  they  were  raised,-  they  go  onto  say,  that  these  persons 
''have,  in  manifest  contempt  of  his  majesty's  authority,  presumed  to 
contravene  the  foresaid  laws,  and  to  commit  and  do  the  deeds,  crimes, 
and  seditious  practices  above  mentioned,  in  so  far  as  the  said  persona 


*  Decreets  of  Privy  Council,  July  SO,  1G74.  ^  See  their  names,  above. 
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and  their  associates  and  complices,  upon  the  [4th]  day  of  June  last, 
did  in  a  most  insolent,  seditious,  and  tumultuary  manner  gather, 
convocate,  and  convene  together  in  the  court  of  his  majesty's  parlia- 
ment house,  in  such  a  number  and  multitude  of  persons,  that  the  said 
whole  court  was  filled  with  women  and  a  disorderly  rabble,  and  the 
said  convocation,  commotion,  and  uproar  was  not  only  within  the 
town  of  Edinbui'gh,  the  chief  and  capital  city  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ordinary  seat  and  place  of  judicature,  and  specially  his  highness's 
council  sitting  there  for  doing  of  justice  and  preserving  the  quiet  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  punishing  and  preventing  of  tumults ;  but 
the  said  tumultuous  convocation  was  of  purpose  and  of  design, 
because  the  council  was  to  sit,  upon  the  council  day,  and  immedi- 
ately before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  his  majesty's  said  council, 
and  in  court  and  at  the  very  doors  of  the  house  where  the  council 
did  sit,  and  upon  pretence  that  they  came  to  the  council  to  present 
a  petition.  And  shaking  off  all  respect  to  his  majesty's  authority,  and 
to  the  council's  and  counsellors',  the  said  persons  and  their  complices 
did  proceed  to  so  great  a  height  of  insolence,  that  many  of  the  said 
women  did  go  into,  and  place  themselves  on  the  stair  of  the  council 
house,  and  others  did  stand  in  the  court  the  way  to  the  said  council 
house ;  and  when  the  lords  of  council  were  coming  to  the  said  court, 
the  multitude  did  so  crowd  and  throng  in  upon  them,  that  with 
gi'eat  difficulty  they  could  go  up  to  the  council  house ;  and  while  they 
were  going  through  the  close  and  up  the  stairs  of  the  council  house, 
some  of  the  said  women  did  take  hold  of  some  of  them,  and  did 
give  them  the  double  of  the  petition,  which  they  said  they  had  given 
in  to  be  presented  to  the  council,  and  others,  amidst  the  great  noise 
and  uproar,  did  revile  and  utter  injurious  speeches  against  some  of 
Lis  majesty's  counsellors.  And  as  the  said  pretended  petitioning, 
remonstrating,  and  application  to  his  highness's  privy  council  was 
most  disorderly  and  seditious,  and  of  dangerous  example  and  conse- 
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quence,  as  to  tlie  manner  thereof,  so  it  was  also  most  seditious  and 
scandalous  as  to  the  matter,  and  does  contain,  and  import  reproaches 
and  reflections  upon  his  majesty's  government,  and  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  his  majesty  and  his  estate,  and  depraving  his  liighness's 
laws  and  misconstructing  his  proceedings,  and  libelling  and  remon- 
strating seditious  words  and  sentences,  to  stir  up  the  people  to  the 
hatred  and  dislike  of  the  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops 
and  bishops  as  it  is  now  settled  by  law,  in  so  far  as  the  said  petition  is 
in  name  of  several  women  without  naming  them,  and  without  their 
subscriptions,  and  it  is  in  their  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all 
who  will  adhere  to  them,  inviting  others,  and  insinuating  that  they 
expect  they  will  join  with  them ;  and  the  said  petition  bears  most 
falsely  and  most  scandalously,  that  the  petitioners  had  been  long 
deprived  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  the  public  worship  and  ordi- 
nances of  God,  whereas  it  is  notour  that  his  majesty's  subjects  do  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  the  public  worship  and  ordinances  of  God  in  great 
purity  and  peace,  and  that  there  is  an  orderly  ministry,  authorized  and 
countenanced  and  established  by  law ;  and  tlie  said  persons  by  the 
petition  foresaid  do  not  only  acknowledge  their  unlawful  withdrawing 
from,  and  not  joining  with,  the  ordinary  pubKc  meetings  for  divine 
worship,  and  their  keeping  of  conventicles,  and  attendance  upon 
worship  in  private,  contrary  to  so  many  laws,  but  do  presume  to  desire 
liberty  to  keep  the  said  private  meetings  and  conventicles  prohibited 
by  so  many  laws,  and  that  outed  ministers,  whom  they  call  their 
*  honest  ministers,'  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  function,  as  the 
people  shall  call  them  thereto,  so  that  they  might  enjoy  the  rich 
blessing  of  faithful  pastors,  and  that  their  pastors  may  be  delivered 
from  the  sinful  compliance  of  those  who  are  contrary  to  the  known 
judgment  of  honest  Presbyterians ;  by  all  which  desires,  expressions, 
and  others,  in  the  said  petition,  the  petitioners  do  scandalously  asperse 
and  reilect  upon  his  mrjesty's  government,  and  in  special  upon  the 
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church,  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  as  it  is  settled  by  law,  as  if  outed 
and  disorderly  ministers  \vere  the  only  honest  ministers,  and  the 
people  were  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  faithful  pastors,  because  the 
said  outed  ministers  are  not  allowed  to  preach,  and  as  if  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  compliance  of  ministers  with  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment ecclesiastical  established  by  law  were  sinful." 

The  letters  next  adduce  their  assembling  a  second  time,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  as  a  high  aggravation  of  their  alleged  seditions  conduct : — 
''And  the  said  persons,  not  content  to  have  made  the  said  seditious 
convocation,  tumult,  and  uproar,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  above 
related,  did  again  relapse  and  adventure  upon  the  said  seditious  prac- 
tices, and  npon  the  [lltli]  day  of  [June],  being  the  next  council  day 
thereafter,  when  the  council  was  about  to  sit,  and  the  time  of  the 
sitting  thereof,  they  did  again  convene,  in  the  said  place,  and  did 
make  a  disorderly  convocation,  commotion,  and  uproar,  in  manner, 
and  with  the  same,  if  not  worse,  circumstances  than  is  above  libelled, 
and  had  the  boldness  and  confidence  to  pretend  that  they  came  for 
an  answer  to  the  said  petition." 

The  letters  next  charge  several  of  these  ladies,  as  Catherine 
Montgomery  and  Isabel  Kennedy,  with  having,  when  convened  before 
the  privy  council,  (although  they  confessed  their  being  present  at  the 
said  tumults,)  altogether  and  obstinately  refused,  "to  declare  npon 
oath  their  knowledge  concerniug  the  persons  present  and  accessary 
to  the  said  tumult,  and  other  circumstances  relating  to  the  same ; " 
whereby  it  is  declared  they  had  incurred  the  penalties  contained  in 
the  "second  act  of  the  second  session  of  his  majesty's  second  parlia- 
ment, entitled  Act  against  Delinquents  who  should  refuse  to  depone," 
by  which  "it  is  statute  that  all  and  every  subject  of  this  kingdom, 
of  what  degree,  sex,  or  quality  soever,  who  shall  be  called  by  his 
majesty's  privy  council,  or  any  others  having  authority  from  his 
majesty,  to  declare  npon  oath  their  knowledge  of  any  crimes  against 
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his  majesty's  laws,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly 
of  any  conventicles  or  other  unlawful  meetings,  and  shall  refuse  or 
delay  to  declare  or  depone  thereanent,  they  shall  be  punished  in 
manner  therein  contained." 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  charges  brought  against  these  female 
petitioners ;  and  to  answer  to  which  they  were  summoned  to  appear 
at  the  bar  of  the  privy  council.  But  none  of  them  made  their 
appearance,  believing  that  had  they  appeared,  and  refused  to  make  any 
acknowledgments,  which,  having  committed  no  crime,  they  were  not 
prepared  to  make,  they  would  probably  have  been  thrown  into  prison. 
Accordingly,  after  "  being  ofttimes  called  and  not  compearing,  the 
lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  July  30,  do  ordain  letters  to  be 
directed  to  messengers  at  arms  to  pass  to  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh,  .  .  .  .  ^  and  thereat,  in  his  majesty's  name  and 
authority,  duly,  lawfully,  and  orderly  to  denounce  the  said  Mrs. 
EKzabeth  Rutherford,  &c.,^  his  majesty's  rebels,  and  put  them  to  the 
horn,  and  escheit  and  inbring  all  their  movable  goods  and  gear  to  his 
highness's  use  for  their  contempt  and  disobedience."  ^ 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  privy  council  again  convened,  but 
little  was  done.  "  Only  they  were  very  hot  upon  the  chase  against 
the  women  that  offered  their  petition."  * 

As  the  name  of  Mrs.  Livingstone  does  not  occur  among  the  ladies 
who  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  council  on  the  30th 
of  July,  and  who,  not  appearing-,  wore  declared  his  majesty's  rebels 
and  put  to  the  hom,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  council  had  not  yet 
discovered  that  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  was  the 
person  who  presented  the  petition  to  the  chancellor.  But  by  sub- 
sequent inquiries  they  appear  to  have  made  this  discovery,  or  to  have 
found,  at  least,   that   at  the   "tumultuous   convocation"   she   had 

i  Blank  in  MS.  2  See  the  otlier  names  at  p.  223. 

3  Decreets  of  Privy  Comicil,  July  30, 1G74.  *  Eow's  Life  of  Eobert  Blair,  p.  552. 
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presented  a  copy  of  tlic  petition  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  counsel- 
lors. Accordingly,  she  and  several  other  ladies  *  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  council  on  the  12th  of  November  that  year,  "as 
being  guilty  of  a  tumultuary  convocation,  commotion,  and  uproar, 
within  the  Parliament  Close,  in  the  montli  of  June  last,  the  time  of 
the  meeting  and  sitting  of  the  council,  and  of  presenting  a  most 
insolent  and  seditious  petition  to  some  of  the  council."  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  and  the  others  who  were  summoned,  compeared  before 
the  council  on  the  12th  of  November,  and,  on  being  examined,  con- 
fessed that  they  were  "  present  in  the  said  tumult."  The  result  was 
that  the  lords  of  council  banished  them  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
Leith,  and  suburbs  thereof,  and  ordained  them  against  the  1st  of 
December  next  to  depart  from  the  said  bounds,  discharging  them  to 
return  thereto  in  future,  as  they  would  be  answerable  at  their  highest 
peril.  ^ 

Mrs.  Livingstone,  and  all  the  rest,  with  two  exceptions,  were  obliged 
immediately  to  act  in  conformity  with  this  sentence.  The  two  excep- 
tions were  Margaret  Johnston  and  Lilias  Campbell,  the  execution  of 
whose  sentence  was  delayed  for  fourteen  days  by  the  council,  at  their 
meeting  on  the  3d  of  December,  in  answer  to  a  petition  presented  by 
these  ladies. 

After  a  short  absence,  some  of  the  banished  women  privately  re- 


*  The  names  of  the  ladies,  as  given  in  the  act  of  council,  l?th  TCovember,  are  Mrs; 
Elizabeth  Rutherford;  Margaret  Johnston;  Lilias  Campbell;  Lady  Mersington,  elder; 
Bethia  Murray,  spouse  to  Hugh  Mossman,  couppar  in  Leith;  Janet  Fleming,  relict  of  Mr. 
John  Livingstone;  Catherine  Montgomery,  relict  of  Mr.  Robert  Blair ;  Margaret  Lundy, 
spouse  to  John  Hamilton,  merchant  at  the  foot  of  the  West  Bow;  Margaret  Dury,  spouse 
to  George  Dundas,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Dundas ;  Isabel  Kennedy,  spouse  to  James 
Clelland,  chirurgeou;  Rachel  Aird,  spouse  to  William  Loiinier,  merchant;  Sarah  Lorimer, 
his  daughter;  Barbara  Home,  spouse  to  Mr.  Robert  Lockhart;  Elizabeth  Dalziel,  spouse 
to  David  Gray,  hat-maker;  Grissel  ])urham,  relict  of  Captain  Drummond;  and  Agnes 
Henderson,  spouse  to  Robert  Simpson  in  Edinburgh. 

*  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council. 
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fumed  to  their  own  houses  in  Edinburgh.  Eecciviug  information  of 
this,  the  authorities  of  tlie  city  caused  search  to  be  made  for  them.  * 
But  the  storm  appears  gradually  to  have  blown  over,  though  the 
number  of  nonconforming  ladies,  and  especially  of  nonconforming 
ministers'  wives  and  widows,  in  Edinburgh,  continued  to  be  a  source 
of  offence  and  uneasiness  to  the  government.  - 

Thus  terminated  the  proceedings  against  Mrs.  Livingstone  and 
her  fellow-petitioners,  simply  for  their  exercising  a  right  of  which 
no  power  on  earth  could  justly  deprive  them.  Their  treatment  by 
the  council  was,  throughout,  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  Had  they, 
like  a  regiment  of  Amazons,  assembled  with  pikes  and  muskets  to 
do  personal  violence  to  their  great  enemy,  Archbishop  Sharp,  as  he 
at  first  dreaded,  guilt  would  have  lain  upon  them,  great  as  his 
demerits  were,  and  some  pretext  would  have  been  afforded  for  the 
severity  with  vrhich  they  were  proceeded  against.  But  they  came 
together  in  no  such  warlike  attitude,  nor  with  any  such  intention. 
One  writer  of  that  period.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  commonly  called 
"the  bloody  Mackenzie,"  would  indeed,  either  with  the  view  of  covering 
the  tyranny  of  the  government,  or  of  stigmatizing  these  religious 
women,  have  it  to  be  believed  that  they  had  meditated  Sharp's 
destruction.  "Petitions  for  able  ministers,"  says  he,  "were  given  in 
to  the  council  by  many  hundreds  of  women,  who,  filling  the  Parlia- 
ment Close,  threatened  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  passed 
along  with  the  chancellor,  for  whose  coming  he  had  waited  in  his 
own  chamber ;  and  some  of  them  had  conspired  to  set  upon  him, 
when  a  woman, ^  whom  I  shun  to  name,  should  raise  her  hand 
on  high  as  a  signal :  to  prevent  which,  the  chancellor  entertained 

*  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  255. 

2  Ou  the  12tli  of  Marcli,  1679,  "  the  council  emitted  sundry  proclamations,  and  com- 
manded all  nonconformed  ministers'  rehcts,  or  wives,  to  void  the  towTi.'*  Fountainhairg 
Historical  Notices  of  Scottish  xA.ffairs,  vol.  i,,  p.  225 

3  He  no  doubt  means  Mrs.  Livingstone 
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the  woman  with  insinuating  speeches  all  the  time  as  he  passed  to 
the  council,  and  so  did  divert  that  bloody  design."  *  A  more  gratui- 
tous assertion  it  is  impossible  to  make.  Neither  Kirkton  nor  How, 
both  contemporary  writers,  nor  Wodrow,  who  all  narrate  the  history 
of  this  affair,  give  the  smallest  countenance  to  such  a  statement. 
And  should  their  evidence  be  suspected  of  partiality,  we  may  appeal 
to  the  Eecords  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  which  is 
registered  tlie  result  of  the  long  and  patient  inquiries  of  the  com- 
mittee of  council  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Sup- 
plication; but  in  which  a  profound  silence  is  preserved  as  to  any 
such  murderous  intention;  a  circumstance  not  likely  to  have  occurred 
had  there  been  any  ground  whatever  for  such  a  charge.  It  is  indeed 
manifest,  beyond  controversy,  from  all  these  authorities  compared, 
that  the  sole  object  of  these  ladies  was  the  one  ostensibly  avowed 
in  their  petition.  And  yet  Mackenzie's  calumny  has  been  taken  up 
and  given  forth  as  historical  truth  by  a  ^Titer  of  the  present  day. 
"  These  viragos,"  says  the  editor  of  Law's  Memorials,  *' headed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Livingstone's  w^idow,  and  a  daughter  of  Lord  Warriston, 
had  laid  a  plan  of  murdering  Archbishop  Sharp,  it  being  agreed  that 
Mrs.  Livingstone  was  to  hold  up  her  hand  as  a  signal  for  the  pious 
sisterhood  to  rend  the  prelate  in  pieces  ;  but  Lord  Ptothes  contrived 
to  engage  her  in  conversation  till  the  opportunity  was  lost."  ^ 

Mrs.  Livingstone  subsequently  went  over  to  Holland.  Repeated 
allusions  are  made  to  her  as  residing  there  in  the  letters  of  LIr.  John 
Carstairs  to  ]Mr.  Robert  M'Ward,  Rotterdam,  in  the  years  1677, 
1678,  and  1679  ;  and  wlienever  her  name  is  mentioned,  it  is  always 
with  some  epithet  expressive  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  she  was  held 


^  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  &c.,  p.  273. 

2  Editor's  Toot  IS'ote  in  Law's  Memorials,  p.  67-  The  editor  refers  to  Kirkton  and  Wodrow 
as  his  authorities.  But  neither  of  these  writers  give  him  the  slightest  support.  Mac- 
kenzie, though  not  referred  to  is  his  sole  authority. 
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by  the  writer.  lu  a  letter  to  M'Ward,  dated  July  26,  1077,  Carstairs 
says,  "  I  salute  much  in  the  Lord  that  mother  in  Israel,  choice  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  and  her  sweet  daughter.''  ^  In  another  letter  to  him, 
dated  February  8,  1G78,  he  sends  liis  salutations  to  her.^  In  a  third 
letter  to  him,  dated  December  3,  1678,  he  says,  "I  am  troubled  for 
our  loss  of  worthy  Wallace,  and  am  glad  that  that  mother  in  Israel, 
Mrs.  Livingstone,  is  spared  awhile,  tliat  we  might  not  have  sorrow 
upon  sorrow."  ^  In  a  fourth  letter  to  him,  dated  February  17,  1679, 
he  says,  "  I  dearly  salute  your  worthy  wife,  worthy  Mr.  Gordon,  my 
kind  and  obliging  friend,  clioice  Mrs.  Livingstone,  a  mother  indeed  in 
Israel."  *  And  in  a  fifth  letter  to  him,  dated  Edinburgh,  October, 
1679,  he  again  sends  his  salutations  to  her.^  This  is  the  last  notice 
we  have  met  with  concerning  her.  How  long  she  lived  after  this  is 
uncertain,  nor  is  it  known  whether  she  again  returned  to  Scotland. 
The  probability  is,  that  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  Hol- 
land, and  that  her  ashes,  like  those  of  her  distinguished  husband, 
repose  in  that  hospitable  retreat  of  our  persecuted  forefathers.^ 

Some  of  Mrs.  Livingstone's  children  emigrated  from  Scotland  to 
America,  to  the  state  of  New  York,  where  their  descendants  have,  in 
the  course  of  time,  become  people  of  the  first  distinction  and  weight 
in  society.  The  late  Dr.  John  H,  Livingstone,  minister  of  the 
Heformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  Professor  of  Divinity  to  that 
body,  and  President  of  Queen's  College,  New  Jersey, — one  of  the 
first  men  of  his  age  and  country,  and  whose  memoii's  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gunn,  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.^ 


5  Wodruw  iI5S.,  vol.  lis.,  folio,  no.  65.  Ibid.,  no.  77. 

» Ibid.,  no.  95.  *  Ibid.,  no.  109.  « Ibid.,  no.  122. 

^  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Livingstone  in  Gosford  House,  belonging  to  the  Eari 
of  Wemyss,  as  we  learn  from  a  foot  note,  in  Kirkton's  History,  by  the  editor,  p.  345. 
'  Chambers'  Biograpliical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  art.  Jolm  Livingstone. 


LADY  ANNE  LINDSAY, 

DUCnESS  OF  TvOTHES. 

Lady  A^'xe  LI^'DSAY  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John,  first  Earl 
of  Liudsay  and  fifteenth  Earl  of  Crawford,  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  Scotland,  by  his  wife.  Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  second  daughter 
of  James,  second  Marquis  of  Hamilton.^  Her  paternal  grandmother 
was  the  excellent  Lady  Boyd,  already  noticed;  and  her  maternal 
grandmother  was  Lady  Anne  Cunningham,  Marchioness  of  Hamilton, 
of  whom  some  account  has  also  been  given. 

Her  father,  who  was  the  son  of  Lady  Boyd  by  her  first  husband, 
Robert,  ninth  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres,  was,  as  we  have  seen  before,  ^ 
a  man  of  sound  religious  principle,  and  a  stedfast  supporter  of  the 
second  Reformation  cause.  He  warmly  opposed,  though  without 
success,  the  passing  of  the  act  rescissory  in  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  IL,  by  which  all  the  parliaments,  since  1G33,  were  annulled, 
and  all  the  proceedings  for  reformation  between  1638  and  1650 
were  denounced  rebellious  and  treasonable  ;  and  he  declared  himself 
against  the  establishment  of  prelacy,  assuring  his  majesty  that  a 
measure  so  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Scottish  people  would  be 
followed  by  the  worst  effects.  A  strenuous  defender  of  the  lawfulness 
and  obligation  of  the  national  Covenants,  he  refused  to  take  the 
Declaration,  abjuring  them  as  unlawful  oaths ;  ^  for  which  Charles  II., 
though  he  much  respected  him,  incited  by  Archbishop  Sharp,  deprived 
him  of  his  office  as  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland.    His  answer, 


^  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p.  387.  ^  See  p.  13. 

8  By  the  fifth  act  of  the  second  sessiou  of  parliament,  3602,  the  Declaration  was  ordained 
to  be  taken  by  all  admitted  to  any  public  trust  or  office  under  his  majesty's  government 
in  Scotland,  and  those  already  in  office  were  also  requii-ed  to  subscribe  it. 
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when  Cliarlcs  asked  liim  wliethcr  he  would  take  the  Declaration,  is 
worthy  of  being  recorded :  "  As  I  have  sulTcred  much,"  he  said,  "  for 
your  majesty,  even  nine  years'  imprisonment,  forfeiture,  and  the  ruin 
of  my  fortune,  so  I  am  resolved  to  continue  your  majesty's  loyal  and 
faithful  subject,  and  to  serve  you  in  whatever  I  can  with  a  good 
conscience ;  but  as  for  renouncing  the  Covenant  and  taking  the  Decla- 
ration, that  I  cannot  do  with  a  safe  and  good  conscience."  And  wlicn 
Lauderdale — afraid  lest  his  enemy  Middleton  should  obtain  the  office 
of  treasurer — urged  him  to  take  the  Declaration,  by  the  argument 
that  he  would  thus,  by  retaining  his  place,  be  in  a  better  capacity  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  nonconformists  than  he  could  be  in  a 
private  station,  he  replied,  like  a  man  of  principle,  that  he  was  taught 
not  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come.  '  Resigning  his  situation  as 
lord  high  treasurer,  he  retired  to  his  house  at  Strutliers,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  privacy.  "  He  was  a  man,"  says  Douglas, 
"of  great  virtue,  of  good  abilities,  and  of  an  exemplary  life  in  all 
respects.     He  died  at  Tyninghame  in  1676,  aged  about  eighty."  ^ 

Lady  Anne's  mother  was  also  eminent  for  virtue  and  piety.  Eow 
speaks  of  her  as  "  the  Earl  of  Crawford's  most  religious  lady,  who 
was  most  deservedly  praised  of  all  that  knew  her;"  and  he  informs  us 
that,  "when  all  about  her,  and  all  Crawford's  friends  in  Scotland, 
were  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  place,  she  heartily  rejoiced  and  blessed 
God  that  he  had  kept  a  good  conscience,  and  himself  free  of  perjury 
and  Covenant  breaking,  &c.,  trusting  in  God  that  He  would  provide 
for  him  and  his."  ^  Robert  Blair,  who  knew  her  personally,  speaking 
of  her  on  his  death-bed,  said,  "  My  Lady  Crawford,  set  her  alone, 
set  her  alone  among  women."  ^ 

Lady  Anne,  thus  descended  from  godly  parents,  enjoyed  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  a  religious  education ;   and  her  parents  had  the 

1  How's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  441.  2  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p.  386. 

« How's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  443.  <  Ibid,  p.  495. 
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satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  fruits  of  their  instructions  and  example 
in  the  eminence  of  her  piety,  which  she  exemplified  throughout  life 
by  a  conversation  becoming  the  gospel.  The  fervour  of  her  devotion, 
the  benevolence  of  her  disposition,  the  humility  of  her  demeanour, 
and  the  sanctity  of  her  deportment,  are  all  honourably  mentioned  by 
her  contemporaries.  Law  describes  her  as  "  a  discreet,  wise,  virtuous, 
and  good  lady.*'  ^  And  others  who  knew  her,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  her  christian  excellence.  In  her  youth,  which  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  best  days  of  the  Covenant,  she  was  strictly 
educated  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  to  which  she  continued  to  adhere  in 
its  every  variety  of  fortune,  in  its  adversity  as  well  as  in  its  prospeiity. 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  she  was  exposed,  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed,  to  great  temptations  to  become 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  principles  of  Presbytery.  Her  husband, 
John,  sixth  Earl  of  Rothes,  to  whom  she  had  been  previously  married, 
was  a  member  of  the  persecuting  government  of  Charles,  and  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  mingling,  to  a  considerable  extent,  ^\dth  the 
unprincipled  and  persecuting  statesmen  of  that  period.  But  her  con- 
victions and  feelings  remained  unaltered,  and  the  ejected  ministers, 
on  whose  side  her  sympathies  were  enlisted,  she  was  ever  ready,  to 
the  utmost  of  her  ability,  to  befriend.  Some  of  them  she  succeeded 
in  continuing  in  their  charges  after  their  persecutors  had  marked  them 
out  for  ejectment.  Mr.  Black,  minister  of  Leslie,  for  example,  a  man 
whom  she  highly  esteemed,  and  under  whose  ministry  she  sat  when 
residing  at  Leslie  House,  was,  though  a  nonconformist,  through  her 
intercession  with  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  continued  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry  in  his  own  parish,  when  that  prelate,  in  1G64,  sum- 
marily deposed  all  the  other  nonconforming  ministers  in  his  diocese. ' 
The  friendly  interest  she  took  in  the  persecuted  ministers,  she  evinced 

1  Law's  :Memorials,  p.  203.  2  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  473.        , 
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in  many  other  ways.  "Eicli  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute, 
willing  to  communicate,"  slic  often  ministered  to  their  temporal 
necessities,  and  entertained  them  with  hospitality  and  kindness  when 
they  visited  her  at  Leslie  House.  On  these  occasions  they  endea- 
voured to  keep  out  of  the  eye  of  the  duke,  for,  though  not  naturally 
inclined  to  crueflty,  yet  from  political  considerations,  he  put  on  the 
appearance  of  severity.  He  was  not,  however,  ignorant  that  they 
were  harboured  and  reset  by  the  duchess,  but  he  connived  at  them 
on  her  account ;  and  on  happening,  as  he  sometimes  did  happen,  to 
see  any  of  them  about  the  house,  being  a  man  of  humour,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  to  her,  "  My  lady,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  your 
chickens  in  about,  else  I  may  pick  up  some  of  them."  ^  Other  anec- 
dotes of  a  similar  kind  are  still  current,  and  have  been  recorded  by 
Miss  Strickland,  in  her  very  interesting  work,  entitled  "Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England."  After  noticing  that  the  duchess  "favoured 
the  doctrines  of  the  Covenanters,  and,  as  far  as  she  could,  protected 
their  preachers,  who  were  frequently  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leslie  House,"  she  adds,  "  The  duke  .  .  .  never  sent  out  his 
officers  to  apprehend  any  of  these  persons  without  previously  endea- 
vouring to  provide  for  their  escape,  by  giving  a  significant  hint  to  his 
compassionate  duchess  in  these  words,  'My  hawks  will  be  out  to-night, 
my  lady, — so  you  had  better  take  care  of  your  blackbirds  ! '  The  local 
traditions  of  Leslie  add,  that  the  signal  by  which  her  Grace  warned 
her  spiritual  proteges  of  their  danger,  was  a  white  sheet  suspended 
from  one  of  the  trees  on  the  brow  of  the  hiU  behind  the  house,  which 
could  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance.     Other  telegraphic  signs 


1  M'Crie's  ^Memoirs  of  Yeitch  and  Brysson,  p.  295.  Among  other  instances  of  the  perse- 
cuted finding  shelter  in  similar  situations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  previous  to  the  ei^'il 
wars,  whUe  Dr.  Scott,  dean  of  York,  was  employed  at  cards,  or  other  games,  to  w)kch  he 
was  mucli  addicted,  Mrs.  Scott  was  attending  a  conventicle  in  another  room ;  the  Dean's 
house  being  reckoned  the  safest  place  for  holding  such  assemblies.  Brooke's  Lives  of  the 
puritans,  vol.  iii.,  p.  528. 
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the  good  lady  bad,  no  doubt,  to  intimate  the  absence  of  her  spouse 
\vheu  they  might  safely  come  forth  and  preach  to  their  hill-side  con- 
gregation." ' 

Nor  was  she  backward  to  intercede  with  the  duke  and  the  other 
members  of  the  government  for  the  persecuted  ministers.  Well 
assured  of  her  friendly  disposition,  they  confidently  applied  to  lier  to 
exert  in  their  behalf  the  influence  which,  from  her  situation,  she  bad 
with  the  duke  and  the  other  members  of  the  privy  council.  An 
instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Eobert  Wylie,  when  be  was  indulged 
minister  of  Eenwick,  is  preserved  among  his  MSS.,  which  form  a  part 
of  Wodrow's  Collections.  All  the  indulged  ministers  having,  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1675,  got  a  charge  of  horning  to  pay  their  respec- 
tive proportions  of  the  ordinary  fees  due  for  the  parishes  where  they 
resided,  to  the  clerk  and  bursar  of  tlie  diocesan  synod  of  Glasgow,  ^Ir. 
Robert  Wylie,  witli  several  others,  refused,  from  scruples  of  conscience, 
to  make  payment.-  He  accordingly  applied  for  a  suspension,  and  sent 
a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  praying  for  relief  from  that  imposi- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  petition  to 
the  duchess,  to  give  her  an  idea  of  the  case,  accompanied  witb  a  letter, 
requesting  her  friendly  intercessions  witb  the  lords  of  bis  majesty's 
privy  council  in  furtherance  of  his  petition.  The  letter,  whieb  is 
written  in  a  tone  that  bespeaks  the  confidence  be  reposed  in  her  sym- 
pathy and  friendship,  is  as  follows  : — 

"Eenwick,  2d  December,  1675. 

"  Mada^i, — I  humbly  crave  pardon  that  I  presume  to  trouble  your 

ladyship  witb  any  petty  business  that  concerns  me ;  but  being  desirous 

to  live  quietly  and  with  bosom  peace,  to  close  my  days  in  the  work  of 

the  gospel,  I  hope  it  will  not  offend  your  ladysbip  that  I  entreat  for 

1  Yol.  ix.,  p.  117.  2  WoOiow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  297. 
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your  honour's  help  to  hold  off  the  inconveniences  that  may  apparently 
fall  upon  me,  if  not  prevented.  Madam,  the  matter  is  this :  I  am 
charged  witli  letters  of  horning  to  pay  fees  to  the  clerk  of  the  bishop's 
synod,  and  dues  to  a  bursar  of  prelatic  choice ;  ^vhicll,  considering  the 
Presbyterian  principles  grounded  on  the  scriptures,  and  the  standing 
obligation  of  the  oath  of  God  upon  the  conscience,  I  have  no  freedom 
to  do ;  and  therefore  sent  for  a  suspension  of  the  charges,  which  I 
hear  was  granted,  but  the  clerks  are  loath  to  give  it  out  until  they 
would  know  tlie  counciL's  mind.^  Being  desirous  to  leave  no  means 
unessayed  to  hold  weights  off  my  conscience  and  troubles  off  my 
person,  I  have  sent  a  petition,  to  be  presented  to  the  most  honourable 
lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  holding  forth  the  grounds  of  my 
refusal,  and  supplicating  that  their  lordships  would  grant  me  the 
free  exercise  of  my  ministry,  with  reservation  of  my  principles  and 
liberty  of  my  judgment,  and  that  their  lordships  would  be  pleased  to 
discharge  all  legal  procedure  against  me,  as  the  petition  does  more 
fully  purport;  a  copy  whereof,  for  your  ladyship's  information,  I 
have  herewith  enclosed,  knowing  that  the  draught  will  be  kept  as  a 
secret  with  your  honour,  and  made  use  of  only  for  your  private  infor- 
mation, that  your  ladyship  may  the  better  know  the  affair,  and  how 
to  speak  to  it  as  occasion  offers.  And  now,  madam,  my  humble 
request  to  your  ladyship  is,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  speak  to 
such  members  of  the  council  as  your  honour  thinks  convenient,  in 
order  to  the  inclining  of  them  to  give  a  favourable  answer  unto  my 
petition,  that  now,  in  my  old  days,  when  I  am  labouring  under  mani- 
fold infirmities,  I  may  have  liberty  to  close  the  latter  part  of  my 
time  in  the  peaceable  preaching  of  the  gospel,  without  pressing  me 
with  impositions  grating  upon  my  conscience,  and  putting  a  crazy 
person  to  unnecessary  tossings.    Madam,  I  do  again  beg  pardon  for 


^  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suspension  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  payment  of  the 
clerk's  and  bursar's  fees  was  required  by  the  council's  act  of  indulgence,  Sept.  2, 1673. 
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this  presumption ;  and  wishing  all  abounding  of  grace,  all  the  bles- 
sings of  the  everlasting  covenant  to  be  plentifully  poured  out  upon 
your  ladyship  and  all  yours,  I  rest,  madam,  your  ladyship's, 

[Tho^s  Wylie.]  "  ^ 

That  the  friendly  endeavours  of  this  lady  would  not  be  wanting  to 
promote  the  success  of  Mr.Wylie's  petition  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
from  what  we  know  of  her  character ;  and  her  intercessions,  judging 
from  the  result,  were  not  without  success.  The  relief-  which  Mr. 
Wylie  so  earnestly  solicited  was  at  length  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  in  a  new  proclamation,  issued  on  the  1st  of  March  next 
year,  two  of  the  rules,  according  to  which  the  indulged  ministers,  by 
the  Indulgence  1672,  were  required  to  act,  are  omitted,  the  one 
regarding  their  waiting  on  diocesan  meetings,  and  the  other  respecting 
their  paying  dues  to  the  clerk  and  bursar  of  the  diocesan  synod.  Mr. 
Wylie,  however,  continued  to  feel  uneasy  under  the  other  restrictions 
of  the  Indulgence.^ 

On  the  introduction  of  field  preaching  into  Fife  the  duchess  used 
to  attend  these  much  maligned  and  proscribed  meetings.  One  of  the 
places  which,  in  those  troublous  times,  she  frequented  to  hear  the 
sermons  of  the  field  preachers  was  Glenvale,  a  beautiful  sequestered 
spot  in  the  parish  of  Strathmiglo,  Fifesiiire,  "  lying  between  West 
Lomond  and  Bishop  Hill.  About  the  middle  of  the  valley  it  expands 
into  a  fine  amphitheatre  on  the  south,  capable  of  containing  many 
thousand  persons ;  on  the  north  side  is  a  large  projecting  rock,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  ejected  ministers  as  a  pulpit."  ^ 


1  Mr.  Wylie's  MSS.  among  the  "Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxx.,  4to,  no.  15.    There  is  no  signa- 
ture to  the  letter.    It  is  addressed  ou  the  back,  "  For  the  Countess  of  Rothes." 

2  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  336. 

*  M'Crie's  Memoirs  of  Veitch,  &:c.,  p.  295.    M'Crie's  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  His- 
tory, 2d  edition,  p.  420. 
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In  tills  favourite  place  of  resort,  which,  in  point  of  romantic  scenery, 
may  bear  comparison  with  the  wild  recess  in  Cartland  Crags,  where 
the  Covenanters  of  the  west  met  for  the  same  purpose,  inmiense 
multitudes  from  all  the  surrounding  districts  often  assembled  for  the 
worship  of  God.  "In  the  year  1678,"  to  quote  from  a  well  attested 
account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Kinross-shire,  "  the 
field  meetings  were  kept  very  frequently  through  the  whole  shire, 
but  oftener  in  Glenvale,  because  it  was  the  centre  of  that  large  con- 
gregation, which  extended  to  Cupar  of  Pife  on  the  east,  to  Kirkaldy 
on  the  south,  to  Salin  and  Dollar  on  the  west,  and  to  Perth  on  the 
north.  There  were  five  or  six  parishes  engaged  together  to  keep  up 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  themselves ;  and  by  turns  each 
parish  sent  to  Edinburgh  and  brought  a  minister,  so  that  they  seldom 
wanted  sermon  en  the  Lord's  day."  ^  In  attending  these  "  seditious 
meetings"  and  "rendezvouses  of  rebellion,"  as  they  were  stigmatized 
by  the  privy  council,  the  duchess  incurred  the  heavy  penalties  under 
which  they  were  interdicted ;  but,  like  others  of  the  ladies  of  the 
members  of  the  government,  who  were  led  by  curiosity  or  piety  to 
field  conventicles,  she  was  overlooked,  the  council  not  deeming  it 
prudent  to  carry  the  persecution  into  the  bosom  of  their  own  families. 
The  leniency  which  the  Duke  of  Eothes  exercised  towards  these 
field  meetings  in  Fife,  it  is  believed,  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  their  beiog  favoured  and  countenanced  by  the  duchess.  On  one 
occasion  when  forty  individuals,  who  had  been  apprehended  for  a 
conventicle  in  Glenvale,  were  brought  before  him  in  Leslie,  and  he 
was  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  them :  "  Put  them  (said  he)  in 
Bailie  Walker's  back  room,  the  place  they  all  Like  so  well."  The 
bailie  was  a  religious  man,  and  meetings  for  social  prayer  and  confer- 
ence were  often  held  in  his  back  room.     When  asked  what  farther 

1  Vodrow  MSS.,  yol.  xxxiii.,  foli' ,  no.  143. 
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orders  be  had  to  give  respecting  them,  the  duke  answered,  "Give 
them  plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  and  set  them  about  their  business  in 
the  morning."  ^  He  knew  that  Glenvale  was  a  favourite  place  of  resort 
for  his  own  lady,  and  that  these  poor  individuals  brought  before  him 
had  done  nothing  to  merit  punishment,  were  guilty  in  fact  of  holding 
no  principles,  and  following  no  practices,  for  which  she  might  not 
have  been  equally  impeached. 

An  evidence  of  the  tender-hearted  sympathy  of  the  duchess  with 
the  persecuted  Covenanters  is  furnished  in  the  following  anecdote : — 
Archbishop  Sharp,  having  on  one  occasion  come  to  dine  with  the  duke, 
complained  to  him  at.  dinner  that  two  of  his  tenants,  David  and 
James  Walker,  were  keepers  of  conventicles.  This  complaint  the 
archbishop  strongly  and  vehemently  urged,  though  the  duchess,  of 
whose  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  interest  he  could  not  be 
ignorant,  was  present ;  for  deference  to  her  feelings  was  overborne 
by  his  inveterate  malignity  against  these  worthy  men.  The  duke, 
who  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  information,  said,  that  "  he  should 
take  an  effectual  course  with  them,  and  see  them  both  stringed."  * 
The  archbishop  insisted  that  he  should  not  forget  them,  for  they 
were  incendiaries  through  all  Fife ;  upon  which  the  duke  gave  orders 
to  his  man  servant,  who  was  standing  at  his  back,  to  send  immediately 
to  the  town  of  Leslie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  lived,  and 
bring  them  down  to  him  after  dinner,  promising  to  the  archbishop 
that  they  should  give  the  government  no  farther  trouble.  To  this 
discourse,  the  duchess,  though  it  appears  she  made  no  remarks, 
listened  with  great  pain — the  two  men,  who  were  eminent  for  piety, 
being  her  christian  friends,  for  whom  she  entertained  a  high  esteem ; 
nor  had  she  much  respect  for  Sharp,  who,  besides  being  first  a  traitor 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  then  its  persecutor,  had  injured  her 


*  M'Crie's  Memoirs  of  Yeitcli,  &c.,  p.  295.  '  i.  e.  hanged. 
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father  for  being  a  more  honest  man  than  himself.  It  may  therefore 
be  easily  beHeved,  as  Wodrow  observes,  that  '*  tliis  spoiled  my  lady 
duchess's  dinner."  She  was  aware  that  the  duke,  who  was  ambitious 
of  place  and  power,  had,  to  secure  the  favour  of  Sharp,  whose  influence 
at  court  was  great,  and  to  keep  the  prelatic  clergy  at  his  devotion, 
done  acts  of  violence  which  he  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  commit ; 
and  was  therefore  afraid  that  in  the  present  instance,  to  gratify  the 
prelate,  he  would  subject  these  good  men  to  persecution.  Her  fears 
were,  liowever,  happily  disappointed.  The  two  nonconformists 
immediately  came  down  to  the  palace  at  Leslie.  After  dinner,  the 
duke  accompanied  Sharp  to  his  coach ;  and,  on  being  again  reminded 
by  the  prelate  not  to  spare  the  two  delinquents,  he  told  him  they 
were  come,  and  assured  him  he  should  not  fail  to  handle  them  severely. 
But  on  his  coming  up  stairs  and  calling  for  them,  he  simply  asked 
them,  in  a  friendly  way,  the  prices  of  the  markets,  what  grain  it  was 
best  for  him  to  sow  in  such  and  such  parts  of  his  lands  about  Leslie, 
and  similar  questions,  after  which  he  dismissed  them  without  any 
mark  of  displeasure  or  asking  them  a  single  question  in  reference  to 
the  subject  as  to  which  he  had  professedly  brought  them  to  his 
house.  '^  The  duchess,"  says  Wodrow,  "  retired  from  dinner  in  deep 
concern  for  the  men,  and  gave  orders  to  a  servant  to  bring  them  in  to 
her,  when  the  duke  parted  with  them,  by  a  back  gallery.  Accordingly 
they  came.  The  duchess  was  all  in  tears,  and  almost  trembling,  asked 
what  had  passed.  They  told  her, '  Nothing  but  kindness.'  Whether 
this  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  duchess's  prayers  in  their  behalf,  or 
to  the  duke's  natural  temper,  who  was  not  incKned  to  violence,  1 
am  not  to  determine ;  but  the  fact  is  certain."  ' 


1  Wodrow's  Analecta,  voL  iv.,  p.  42.  Mr.  John  Loudon,  who  was  sometune  a  tntoria 
the  family  of  Rothes,  and  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  Wodrow's 
intbrmer.    He  received  this  anecdote  fi'om  the  duchess  herself 
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The  duchess  was  greatly  tried  in  her  domestic  life.  Besides  being 
connected  with  tlie  persecuting  goTcmmcnt  of  Charles,  the  duke  was 
unprincipled  and  profligate,  devoting  himself "  without  either  restraint 
or  decency  to  all  the  pleasures  of  wine  and  women."  *  "  He  gave 
himself,"  says  Tountainhall,  "  great  liberty  in  all  sorts  of  pleasures 
and  debaucheries,  particularly  with  Lady  Anne,  sister  to  the  first 
Duke  of  Gordon,  whom  he  took  along  with  him  in  his  progress  tlnrough 
the  country  with  hat  and  feather ;  and  by  his  bad  example  infected 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry."  ^  But  trying  as  this  was  to  the 
duchess,  the  admirable  prudence  and  gentleness  which  marked  her 
temper  and  conduct  under  it  all,  so  impressed  the  duke  as  to  make 
him  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treating  her.  "  It  was," 
says  Kirkton,  "  confidently  reported  that  his  infamous  converse  witli 
Lady  Anne  Gordon  touched  his  own  conscience  so  much,  that  one 
day,  being  under  the  dint  of  his  own  conviction,  and  reflecting  upon 
his  misbehaviour  towards  his  worthy  lady,  (whom  he  could  not  but 
admire,)  he  threw  all  the  wretched  love-tokens  his  miss  had  given 
him  into  the  fire,  upon  suspicion  and  fear  he  was  detained  her 
captive  by  the  power  of  witchcraft,  as  very  many  said  he  was."  ^ 

Still  more  calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  duchess  the  most 
poignant  distress,  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death, 
ffis  days  may  be  said  to  have  been  shortened  by  his  intemperance. 
So  strong  was  his  constitution  that  he  could  outdrink  two  or  three 
sets  of  drunkards  in  succession,  and  after  the  greatest  excesses  an 
hour  or  two  of  sleep  so  completely  recruited  him,  that  he  could  go 
about  business  without  any  apparent  disorder  either  in  body  or  mind. 
This  could  not  always  last ;  it  ultimately  undermined  his  vigorous 


1  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  175. 

*  Fountainhall's  Diary,  quoted  in  Kirkton's  History  by  the  editor,  p  204. 

'  Kirkton's  History,  p.  213. 
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constitution,  producing  such  disease  of  stomach,  that  when  not  hot 
within  and  full  of  stronp:  drink  he  had  perpetual  cholics,  so  that  he 
was  always  either  sick  or  drunk.*  He  was  seized  with  his  last  illness 
in  Edinburgh.  On  his  death-bed  his  conscience  was  awakened ;  and 
as  he  looked  back  on  his  past  life,  and  forward  to  a  coming  judgment, 
the  horrors  of  despair  settled  on  his  soul.  He  sent  for  some  of  his 
lady's  ministers, — those  men  who,  when  entertained  by  her  at  Leslie 
House,  were  afraid  to  meet  him  in  the  days  of  his  robust  health, — he 
sent  for  them  now,  that,  if  possible,  they  might  minister  relief  to 
his  troubled  conscience.  Two  of  them,  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  and  Mr. 
George  Johnston,  wlio  were  then  in  Edinburgh,  came  to  Holyrood- 
house,  where  he  lay ;  and  while  they  spoke  to  him  freely  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  his  former  ways,  as  fidelity  demanded,  true  to  their  office, 
as  messengers  of  peace,  they  told  him  that  pardon  and  mercy  were 
to  be  obtained  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  for  the  greatest  sinners 
of  Adam's  race,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Mr.  Carstairs,  a  man 
unequalled  in  his  day  in  the  gift  of  prayer,  engaged  in  that  exercise ; 
and  so  weighty  and  affecting  were  his  sentences,  as  to  draw  tears  from 
almost  every  one  present.  But  all  availed  not  to  pacifj  the  con- 
science of  the  dying  nobleman.  He  said  to  Carstairs,  "  We  all 
thought  little  of  what  that  man  Cargill  did  in  excommunicating  us, 
but  I  find  that  sentence  binding  upon  me  now,  and  it  will  bind  to 
eternity."  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  deeply 
moved,  said,  "  When  in  health  we  hunt  and  persecute  these  men, 
but  when  dying  we  call  for  them  :  this  is  mekncholy  work ! "  The 
dying  duke  expired  at  Holyroodhouse  on  the  27th  July,  1681,  in 
the  51st  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  obsequies  were  performed 
with  unusual  pomp.  His  body  was  first  privately  brought  up  from 
Holyroodhouse  to  the  high  church  of  St.  Giles,  accompanied  with  a 

^  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  175. 
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train  of  coaches ;  thence  it  was  conducted,  with  the  greatest  magni- 
ficence, to  the  royal  chapel  of  Holyroodhouse,  by  a  numerous  proces- 
sion, the  order  of  which  is  given  by  Arnot  in  his  History  of  Edin- 
burgh.^ From  the  chapel  of  Holyroodhouse,  it  was  next  conveyed 
with  the  same  funereal  pomp  to  Leith,  thence  it  was  transported  to 
Burntisland ;  and  the  day  after,  it  was  met  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Fife,  (of  which  he  was  high  sheriff,)  by  whom  it  was  accom- 
panied to  the  family  burying  place  at  Leslie.  The  body  was  laid  in 
the  grave  with  sound  of  open  trumpets,  and  the  honours  placed  above 
the  grave.  This  superfluity  of  display  was  common  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  at  the  funerals  of  the  great.  Under  that  reign  it  was  a 
matter  of  policy,  in  prosecution  of  the  designs  of  the  government  for 
the  establishment  of  absolute  power,  to  encourage  every  circumstance 
which  could  mark  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  hence  the  nobility 
and  gentry  gratified  their  vanity  not  only  by  the  splendour  of  their 
retinues,  but  also  by  the  extravagant  pomp  with  which  they  con- 
ducted the  funerals  of  their  departed  friends,  as  if  they  could  thus 
keep  up  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  elevated  station,  after  death 
had  levelled  them  in  the  dust. 

"  Sorry  pre-eminence  of  high  descent 
Above  the  vulgar  bom."  ^ 

The  duchess  had  to  the  duke  two  daughters.  Lady  Margaret  and 
Lady  Christian.  Lady  Margaret,  the  eldest,  became,  on  her  father's 
death,  countess  of  Eothes,  having  inherited  his  extensive  property  in 
the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  Eife,  Eorfar,  Inverness,  Kincardine, 
and  Perth,  and  the  earldom  of  Rothes,  but  not  his  other  titles  of 


I  Pp.  168,  611. 

■  To  such  an  extent,  however,  did  this  foohsh  vanity  and  absurd  extravagJince  proceed, 
tliat  the  parliament  vrhich  met  at  Edinburgh,  September  13,  1681,  passed  an  "act 
restraining  the  exorbitant  expense  of  Marriages,  Baptisms,  and  Burials." — See  the  Acts 
of  tlie  Parliament  of  Scotland. 
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Duke  of  Rothes,  Marquis  of  Balliiibreicli,  <S:c.,  which,  being  liarited 
to  tlie  heirs  male  of  his  body,  became  extinct  at  his  death.  She  was 
married  in  1674:  to  Charles,  fifth  Earl  of  Haddington,  the  marriage 
contract  being  dated  the  7th  of  October  that  year.  The  second 
daughter.  Lady  Christian,  was  married  first  to  James,  third  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  to  whom  she  had  issue,  and  afterwards,  in  16S7,  to  Sir 
John  Bruce  of  Kinross,  baronet,  to  whom  she  had  no  children.  ^ 

Amidst  all  her  domestic  trials,  the  duchess  found  much  comfort  in 
her  children,  who,  following  her  instructions  and  example,  adorned 
tlie  high  stations  they  filled,  and  were  patterns  to  their  sex.  Her 
eldest  daughter,  in  particular,  who  succeeded  the  duke,  a  lady  of 
a  cultivated  understanding  and  of  much  practical  wisdom,  was  almost 
unequalled  in  her  day  for  the  depth  of  her  piety,  and  the  extent  of 
her  beneficence. 

Among  the  nonconforming  ministers  whom  the  duchess  befriended 
and  patronized,  was  Mr.  Alexander  TVedderbum,  one  of  the  most 
popular  ministers  of  his  day,  who  was  ejected  from  Eorgan,  in  Fife, 
after  the  Restoration,  and  who  subsequently  became  indulged  minis- 
ter at  Kilmarnock.  Previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  about 
tiie  close  of  October,  1678,-  this  excellent  minister,  having  con- 
sented to  the  posthumous  publication  of  a  series  of  sermons  which 
he  had  delivered  upon  2  Samuel  xxiii.  5,  and  which,  after  his  death, 
were  published  partly  from  short-hand  notes  taken  by  some  of  the 
hearers,  and  partly  from  his  own  notes,  it  was  his  desire  that  the 
volume  should  be  dedicated  to  the  duchess.  But  as  before  its  publi- 
cation she  had  been  removed  by  death,  Mr.  Vredderbum's  widow. 


^  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

2  The  illness  which  issued  in  his  death  was  brought  on  hv  a  thnist  he  received  from  the 
butt  of  the  musket  of  a  Highlauder  during  the  iuvasiou  of  the  West  by  the  Highland  host 
in  1678,  at  the  time  when  he  was  interceding  with  these  savages  to  spare  the  town  of  Kil- 
marnock, which  they  were  resolved  to  plunder.  His  last  illness  continued  about  four 
niQutlis. 
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Helen  Tumbull,  dedicated  it  to  the  duchess's  daughter,  "  the  trulj 
noble  Margaret,  countess  of  Rothes,"  \vhich  she  was  induced  to  do 
not  onlj  in  consideration  of  the  christian  excellence  of  that  lady, 
but  also  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  sainted  mother;  and  as  a 
memorial  of  the  duchess  we  now  quote  it.  "  Madam,"  says  Mrs. 
Wedderburn,  "  Before  that  pious  and  eminent  person,  the  duchess  of 
Rothes,  your  ladyship's  renowned  mother,  was  by  death  removed,  I 
designed,  according  to  the  intention  of  my  husband,  (who  is  now 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,)  to  dedicate  this  part  of  his  labours 
to  her  Grace.  And  now,  when  these  papers,  by  advice  of  faithful 
and  godly  ministers,  are  to  be  exposed  to  public  view,  I  judged  it 
my  duty  to  pay  that  respect  to  her  Grace's  memory  as  to  prefix  your 
ladyship's  name  thereunto,  (which,  no  doubt,  if  my  husband  were 
alive,  he  hijnself  would  have  done,)  whicli  I  the  more  confidently 
adventure  upon,  as  that  I  know  your  ladyship  to  be  the  lively  por- 
traiture of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  your  noble  and  now  glorified 
mother,  and  to  be  of  such  wisdom  and  prudence,  humility  and  self- 
denial,  as  to  excuse  anything  of  unsuitableness  that  may  be  in  this 
for  one  of  my  station  and  sex." 

A  few  brief  notices  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rothes,  may  form  an 
appropriate  sequel  to  the  preceding  sketch  of  her  mother.  Craw- 
ford describes  her  as  "a  lady  of  incomparable  piety  and  goodness;"  * 
and  Wodrow  speaks  of  her  as  that  "  excellent  lady  who  scarce  had 
a  parallel  for  religion,  and  every  thing  good  in  her  age."  ^  Hav- 
ing embraced  the  same  religious  sentiments  as  her  mother,  she  was 
a  friend  to  the  persecuted  Presbyterians,  of  which  the  government 
were  well  aware,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  arts  resorted  to  for  depriv- 
ing the  sufferers  of  shelter  from  every  quarter,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  privy  council,  who  found  sherilT  courts  a  powerful  means  of 

1  Crawford's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  p.  430.  ■  Wodrow's  Ilistory,  voL  iil,  p.  SOOl 
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earning  on  the  persecution,  persuaded  that  on  succeeding  her  father, 
she  would  appoint  a  sheriif  depute  for  Fife,  who  would  befriend  the 
sufferers,  had  recourse  to  a  most  dishonourable  expedient,  in  order 
to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  appointing  a  substitute  to  hold  sucli 
a  court  in  her  name.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1681,  the  privy  council 
"order  intimation  to  be  made  to  her  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 
that  she  cannot  hold  any  sheriff  court,  nor  any  in  her  name,  until 
she  take  the  test."  "  The  parliament,  in  one  of  their  acts,"  says 
"Wodrow,  "as  we  have  seen,  except  the  heirs  of  the  duke  from 
some  hardships  of  this  nature,'  yet  the  council  urge  this  excellent 
lady  with  this  oath,  as  what  they  knew  she  would  never  take,  that 
the  offices  might  fall  into  the  managers  hands."  ^  The  council  suc- 
ceeded in  their  design.  Both  the  Countess  and  the  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton, her  husband,  refused  to  take  the  test.  Accordingly  the  sheriff- 
dom of  Eife  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Balearres,  who, 
in  that  same  year,  appointed  Alexander  Malcolm  sheriff  depute  of 
that  county,  a  man  who  proved  as  severe  a  presser  of  conformity,  as 
the  government  could  desire,  subjecting  such  as  refused  to  take  the 
test  to  severe  oppression  by  fines,  imprisonment,  and  other  kinds 
of  suffering.  ^ 

Wodrow,  in  his  Analeeta,  under  the  year  1730,  has  preserved  the 
following  memorial  of  this  lady : — "  I  am  told  that  the  late  Duchess 
or  Countess  of  Eothes,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  for 


^  Wodrow  refers  to  the  act  concerning  public  debts,  passed  September  17,  IGSl,  discharg- 
ing such  noblemen,  barons,  and  burgesses,  as  "  during  the  time  of  tlie  kite  troubles  and 
rebellion,  did  give  their  bonds  for  several  great  suras  of  money  "  "  of  the  said  debts  and 
bonds  granted  thereupon,"  upon  condition  of  their  taking  the  test,  "  excepting  always  the 
heirs,  executors,  and  successors  of  tlie  deceased  Duke  of  Rothes,  late  Lord  Chancellor, 
who,  in  respect  of  his  eminent  loyalty  and  service  to  his  majesty,  are  hereby  absolutely 
exonered  and  discharged  of  the  said  debts  without  necessity  of  taking  the  foresaid  test 
upon  the  account  foresaid  allenarly." 

«  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  GOO.  3  ibid,,  yoL  iii.  p.  300. 
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religion  and  good  sense,  and  eminent  acts  of  charity,  that  Tvas  in 
the  last  age;  that  her  life,  could  it  be  recovered,  would  make  a 
beautiful  figure  in  our  Biography.  I  have  little  hope  of  recovering 
it.  In  the  late  dear  years  1697  and  1698,  she  was  remarkable  for  her 
charity.  She  distributed  many  bolls  of  meal  among  the  poor  every 
week,  and  it  was  calculated  that  she  dealt  out  most  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  the  estate  that  way.  She  had  a  day  in  the  week,  Friday,  I 
think,  when  sick  and  indisposed  persons  came  to  her ;  and  she  spoke 
with  them,  and  gave  them  medicines  gratis ;  and  some  cheats,  pre- 
tending to  be  objects  of  charity,  she  discovered,  and  severely  punished 
them.  Slie  was  most  intimate  with  John  Archer,  Alexander's  father, 
and  many  eminent  christians  in  that  neighbourhood.  She  was 
eminent  in  prayer  and  wrestling,  and  had  many  singular  answers  of 
prayer.     It's  a  pity  so  little  about  her  can  now  be  recovered."  ^ 

The  countess  died  on  the  20th  of  August,  1700.  Sir  James 
Stewart,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  after  the  Eevolution,  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Principal  William  Carstairs,  dated  August  22,  1700,  "The 
good  Countess  of  Rothes  died  Tuesday  last,  much  regretted  by  all, 
and  very  deservedly."  ^  She  was  succeeded  by  her  eldest  son,  John, 
seventh  Earl  of  Eothes,  who,  like  his  predecessors  for  at  least  four 
preceding  generations,  was  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  his 
christian  character.  He  died  in  1722,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
full  assurance  of  faith.  A  few  hours  before  his  departure,  he  called 
liis  children  one  by  one,  and  took  farewell  of  each  of  them,  speaking 
to  each  in  particular,  and  to  them  all  for  nearly  two  hours,  with  the 
greatest  seriousness  and  solidity,  recommending  religion  to  them  as 
what  alone  would  avail  them,  when  about  to  pass  from  time  into 
eternity.^    The  well  known  Colonel  Blackadder,  who  was  present  with 


1  Yol.  iv.,  p.  172.  ^  Carstairs'  State  Papers,  p.  G25. 

3  WodroTr's  Coirespcndence,  voL  ii.,  p.  641. 
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liim  at  the  last,  says  tliat  he  never  witnessed  so  cliristian,  calm  and 
courageous  a  death.  The  colonel  drew  up  an  account  of  his  death-bed 
scene,  which  is  printed  from  the  TTodrow  MSS.,  in  the  Christian 
Instructor  for  November  1S25. 

In  the  preceding  notices  of  the  Duchess  of  Ptothes,  of  her  prede- 
cessors and  descendants,  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  see  piety 
passing  downward  from  parents  to  children  for  five  successive 
generations.  This  we  are  no  doubt  to  trace  to  the  sovereign  grace 
of  God,  for  genuine  religion  is  not  transmitted  from  parent  to  child, 
as  a  healthy  constitution  is  transmitted.  But  it  is  also  to  be  traced 
to  the  instrumentality  of  parents,  and  particularly  of  religious  mothers, 
in  the  godly  upbringing  of  their  children.  The  Duchess  of  Rothes's 
mother,  the  Duchess  herself,  her  daughter  and  her  son,  all  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  the  religious  instructions,  the  persevering  prayers,  and 
the  holy  example  of  godly  mothers.  To  the  pious  endeavours  of  both 
parents  to  instil  the  principles  of  piety  into  the  minds  of  their  children, 
God  has  annexed  a  special  blessing;  but  it  may  be  expected  in 
particular  that  the  labours  of  christian  mothers  in  this  good  work 
will  be  followed  by  the  happiest  effects.  Prom  their  offspring  being  in 
infancy  constantly  under  their  care,  and  afterwards  in  childhood  and 
youtli  more  frequently  in  their  society  than  in  that  of  the  other 
parent,  mothers  have  a  more  powerful  influence  than  fathers  in  forming 
their  character ;  and  how  often,  as  must  be  known  to  all  who  are  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  christian  biography,  have  those  who  have 
bgen  distinguished  in  their  day  for  piety  and  extensive  usefulness  in 
the  church  and  in  the  world,  had  to  trace  their  piety  and  their  useful- 
ness to  the  instructions,  counsels,  and  admonitions  they  had  received 
in  their  first  and  more  tender  years,  from  their  God-fearing  mothers ! 


LADY    MARY    JOHNSTON, 

COUNTESS  OF  CRAWFORD. 

Lady  Mary  Johnston  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  James,  Eaii  of 
Armandale  and  Hartfell,  by  his  wife  Lady  Henrietta  Douglas, 
daughter  of  William,  first  Marquis  of  Douglas,  by  his  second  wife, 
Lady  Mary  Gordon.  She  was  married  at  Leith,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1670,  to  William,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  second  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  tlie  son  of  John,  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  of  whom 
some  notices  have  already  been  given,'  and  brother  to  the  Duchess  of 
Rothes,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sketch.^  Her  husband,  like 
his  parents,  was  a  nonconformist,  and  great  deference  was  paid  to  him 
by  the  Presbyterians.  On  this  account  he  was,  throughout  the  period 
of  the  persecution,  a  marked  man ;  and,  from  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  he  once  intended  to  go  abroad,  though  he  never 
went,  but  lived  in  retirement  till  the  Revolution,  which  brought 
liim  deliverance  and  honour.  ^ 

The  early  education  and  family  connections  of  this  lady  tended  to 
prejudice  her  mind  against  the  suffering  Covenanters.  But  her  mar- 
riage into  a  family  distinguished  at  once  for  their  warm  attachment  to 
that  persecuted  body,  and  for  personal  piety,  was  followed  by  a  great 


1  See  p.  234,  235.  2  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  pp.  74,  387. 

s  He  was  appoiuted  by  King  William,  president  of  the  parliament,  a  commissioner  of  t1?e 
treasury,  and  one  of  the  conimission  for  setthng  the  government  of  the  church.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  political  sagacity,  and  the  most  active  agent  in  effecting  the  overthrow 
of  prelacy  at  the  Revolution.  His  correspondence  during  that  eventful  period  has  been 
printed  in  the  "  Melville  and  Leveu  Papers."  "  His  letters,"  says  Lord  Lindsay,  who  is  not 
disposed  to  overrate  his  merits,  "  bear  the  stamp  of  burning  and  enthusiastic  sincerity, 
while  in  point  of  taste,  though  abounding  in  scriptural  images,  they  are  unusually  graceful 
and  free  from  cant,  and  the  impression  they  leave  is  more  favoui-able  to  him  than  might 
Lave  been  expected." — Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  iL  p.  174. 
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change  both  upon  her  personal  character  and  religious  sentiments. 
She  became,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  genuine  Christian  and  a 
true  blue  Presbyterian.  The  instrument  of  effecting  this  change  upon 
her  was  Mr.  John  Welsh,  a  minister  almost  unequalled  in  the  times 
of  persecution,  for  the  Christian  intrepidity  with  which  he  jeopardied 
liis  life  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  moors  of  Scotland,  in  his  ardent 
and  indefatigable  zeal  to  proclaim  to  his  fellow-countrymcD  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ,  and  whose  intrepid  labours  of  love  were 
blessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  for  turning  multitudes  from  disobedience 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1674, — the 
first  three  months  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  called  "the  Blink," 
from  the  little  molestation  then  offered  to  the  ejected  ministers  in 
holding  conventicles,  whether  in  houses  or  in  the  fields,'  — Welsh 
went  over  from  Edinburgh  to  Pife  with  his  wife,  where  he  spent  about 
six  weeks  in  preaching,  none  presuming  either  to  pursue  him  from 
Edinburgh,  or  to  lay  hands  on  him  in  Eife,  not  even  Sharp,  who  had 
his  residence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  who  of  all  others  most 
thirsted  for  his  blood.^  During  that  period  Welsh  had  large  meet- 
ings both  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  on  week  days,  at  which  many  of 
the  gentry,  attracted  by  the  weight  of  his  character  and  by  his  homely 
but  powerful  eloquence,  were  often  present ;  the  most  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  impressed  by  the  word,  and  favourably  disposed  to  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged.^    It  v\-as   at  this  time  that  Lady 

1  For  the  reasons  of  this  temporary  cessation  from  persecution,  see  p.  210. 
'2  "None  was  so  husy  as  !Mr.  John  Welsh,  who  this  spring  [1674]  made  a  perambulation 
over  Fife,  and  there,  in  vacant  churches,  and  sometimes  in  the  fields  at  Glenvale,  at  Dura- 
quhair,  and  other  places,  gathered  sometimes  armies  together,  for  wliich  the  gentry  and 
people  both  smarted  very  sore." — Kirkton's  History,  p.  344. 

5 Elackadder's  Memoirs,  MS.  copy.  The  same  v\Titer  says,  "He  [Welsh]  was  attended 
from  place  to  place  with  companies  of  gentlemen  and  others,  with  great  respect  and 
applause."  "  The  council,"  says  Kirkton,  "  set  a  price  upon  Mr.  Welsh's  head,  and  for 
that  he  never  rode  without  a  guard  of  horsemen,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  but 
eehlora  exceeding  the  number  of  ten  horsemen."— Kirkton's  History,  p.  3S0. 
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Crawford  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  preach  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  own  residence,  Struthers  House,* 
and  his  discourse,  accompanied  by  the  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
was  the  means  of  turning  her  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God.  From  that  day  she  became  an  altered 
person ;  the  pride  of  her  heart  was  humbled,  so  that,  like  Mary  in  the 
Gospel,  she  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  a  teachable  disciple,  listening  to  his 
voice,  and  in  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  deportment  she  exhibited 
the  living  marks  of  a  child  of  God.  Now,  indeed,  she  had  not  many 
years  to  live,  but  during  the  brief  course  allotted  to  her  on  earth,  she 
exemplified  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  vital  godliness.  In 
her  character  were  combined  the  devotion  of  the  saint  and  the 
resolution  of  the  martyr.  Previous  to  her  hearing  TTelsh  she  attended 
the  curates  without  scruple,  but  after  that,  no  arguments  and  no 
menaces  employed  by  her  relatives  could  prevail  upon  her  to  go  and 
hear  them ;  and  she  embraced  every  opportunity  within  her  reach  of 
attending  field  conventicles.  In  her  the  persecuted,  the  poor,  and  the 
suffering  found  a  sympathizing  fi'iend.^  The  vast  change  she  had 
undergone,  her  relatives  and  acquaintances  did  not  fail  to  observe ; 
and  her  Christian  friends  were  struck  with  the  rapidity  wdth  which 
she  advanced  in  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  outstripping  many  who 

1  Strutliers,  or  as  it  is  called  in  some  old  papers,  Aucliter-utber-Strutlier,  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  stands  about  two  miles  south- 
west from  the  village  of  Ceres,  Fifeshire.  Its  towers  and  battlements  gave  it  a  venerable 
and  a  sort  of  warlike  appearance;  but  of  this  once  splendid  house  there  uow  exist  very 
scanty  remains.  "  The  park  around  the  house,"  says  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, "  wliich  is  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  contains  about  200  acres  of  ground ;  there 
are  a  good  many  trees  in  different  places  of  the  park,  particularly  some  venerable  beeches 
of  a  very  lai-ge  size."  But  in  the  new  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  it  is  said  that  these 
**  venerable  beeches,  have  died  or  been  cut  do\ni." 

2  Mr.  John  Carstairs  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Earl  of  Crawford,  dated  May  2, 1678,  says,  "I 
take  it  for  granted  your  lordship's  excellent  lady  and  sister  covet  most  the  relief  of  Christ's 
oppressed  interests,  and  that  your  endeavours  therein  will  be  most  acceptable  and  satis- 
fying, as  I  hope  your  brother's  sweet  lady  also  doeth." — Wodrow  MSS.  vol.  lii.,  foho,  no.  7i>. 
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Lad  preceded  licr  in  their  entrance  on  the  Christian  course.  Her 
husband,  uho  loved  her  with  the  tenderest  ajffection,  was  improved  in 
character  by  the  imitation  of  her  virtues,  and  encomiums  upon  her 
worth  were  extorted  even  from  enemies. 

Of  this  lady,  Mr.  John  Blackadder  has  preserved  an  interesting 
memorial  in  his  Memoirs,  written  by  Himself.  After  narrating 
Welsh's  visit  to  Fife  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1674,  and  referring 
to  the  "  many  memorable  effects  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
manifested  at  that  time,"  by  the  labours  of  that  eminent  minister, 
of  which  he  gives  some  examples,  he  says :  "  Among  others,  I  must 
notice,  to  the  commendation  of  the  grace  of  God,  that  instance 
concerning  Countess  Crawford,  then  called  Lady  Lindsay,"  daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Annandale,  by  Duke  Hamilton's  sister,  (whose  educa- 
tion  was  more  likely  to  have  alienated  her  from  that  way,  than  to 
ingratiate  it  to  her),  she  coming  to  one  of  these  great  meetings  at 
Dui'aquhair  near  Cupar,  and  near  to  her  own  house  :  she  by  a  special 
cast  of  God's  power,  had  been  induced  among  others  to  come  forth 
one  of  these  great  Sabbaths  at  Duraquhair,  where  it  was  estimated 
there  were  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons  present,  and  much 
of  the  power  of  God  appeared  to  the  shaking  the  consciences,  and 
awakening  the  hearts  of  the  generality  for  the  time,  and  leaving  a 
lasting  impression  on  others,  among  whom  this  truly  honourable  lady 
was  one,  who  declared  she  was  constrained  to  close  with  the  offer 
that  was  made  in  that  great  day  of  the  gospel ;  which  was  made  known 
to  many  by  manifest  fruits  of  piety,  showed  forth  in  all  her  walk  as  a 
Christian  and  dutiful  yoke-fellow  to  her  lord,  who  also  received  good 
impressions  of  that  day's  work,  and  the  like  from  her  very  report  of 
the  Ijord's  gracious  presence  and  good  she  found  to  her  soul  that  day  ; 
which  the  writer  hereof  also  had  horn  herself,  with  great  majesty 

^  Her  husband  was  then  only  Lord  Lindsay.    lie  did  not  b  icome  Earl  of  Crawford  till 
Lis  fatlier's  death,  which  took  place  in  1676. 
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aiid  seriousness,  in  presence  of  her  lord,  who  since  hath  also  been 
helped  to  carry  as  a  Christian  in  the  exercise  of  piety  and  righteous- 
ness, (whereof  he  hath  given  a  good  proof  in  dispensing  his  estate,  to 
pay  his  father's  creditors/  having  very  little  to  himself,)  and  stedfast 
soundness  in  the  public  cause  of  reformation,  with  as  much  tenderness, 
and  keeping  at  a  distance  from  all  steps  of  defection,  as  many  of  whom 
more  might  have  been  expected,  and  that  to  this  day.  After  the  day 
of  this  lady's  conversion  to  the  Lord,  and  singular  reformation,  she 
could  never  be  induced  by  all  the  insinuations  and  threats  of  her  near 
and  noble  relations,  to  go  back  again  to  the  prelatic  preachers  and 
their  assemblies,  or  to  countenance  any  of  the  prelates  or  curates 
as  she  had  done,  but  frequented  all  occasions  of  preaching  at  these 
persecuted  meetings  she  could  conveniently  win  at.  She  lived  and 
died  endeavouring  to  adorn  her  profession  by  a  conversation  becoming 
the  gospel ;  even  to  the  stopping  the  mouths  of  gainsayers.  What 
is  here  declared  as  to  this  memorable  instance  and  efPect  of  the  grace 
and  power  of  Christ  manifested  to  this  lady,  I  am  without  fear  of 

*  He  made  liis  nonentailed  property  responsible  for  payment  of  his  father's  debts 
"that,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  memory  of  so  good  a  man,  and  so  kind  a  father,  might 
not  suffer  by  the  neglect  of  a  son  that  owed  all  things  to  him  in  gratitude  as  well  as 
duty."  Melville  and  Leven  Papers,  p.  259.  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
Durham's  Sermons  on  Isaiah  liii.,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  also  speaks  in  com- 
mendation of  his  lordshi])'3  christian  and  exemplary  conduct,  in  "  choosing  rather  con- 
tentedly and  satisfiedly  to  be  (if  it  so  please  the  Lord,  and  0  that  it  may  not !)  the  last 
of  that  ancient  and  honourable  family,  tlian  to  be  found  endeavouring  to  keep  it  from 
sinking  by  any  sinful  and  unwarrantable  course,  particularly  by  defrauding  just  creditors, 
(though  the  debt  was  not  of  your  lordship's  own  contracting,)  under  whatever  specious 
pretexts  and  advantages  of  law;  ^hereof  many  make  no  bones,  who,  if  they  may  keep  up 
their  superfluities,  care  not  to  ruin  their  friends  engaging  in  suretyship  for  their  debt,  and 
to  live  on  the  substance  of  others."  Carstairs  adds,  "With  great  satisfaction  I  notice 
how  much  your  lordship  makes  it  your  business  to  follow  your  noble  ancestors,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  *  followers  of  Christ,'  wliich  many  great  men,  even  in  the  ciiristian  world, 
alas !  do  not  much  mind,  not  considering  that  it  is  true  nobihty,  where  God  is  the  chief 
and  top  of  the  kin,  and  where  religion  is  at  the  bottom  ;  imd  what  renown'd  EiUeigh 
saith,  '  lEnc  dictiis  nobilis  quasi  prce  aliis  v'lrtute  notabiUs ;'  and  what  another  saith, 
*  Qui  ab  illiistrium  majorum  s^lcndida  virtuta  degenerarunt  nobilla  portenta  sunt* " 
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any  man's  disproving,  beside  many  the  like  to  others  at  tlicse  per- 
secuted meetings,  called  by  many  in  this  degenerate  generation  unlaw- 
ful conventicles."  ^ 

Lady  Crawford  died  in  the  year  1682,  in  the  prime  of  life.^  This  we 
learn  from  the  Epistle  Dedicatory,  prefixed  by  Mr.  John  Carstairs  to 
Durham's  Sermons  on  Isaiah  liii.  It  is  addressed  "Unto  all  afflicted 
and  cross-bearing  serious  Christians ;  and  more  particularly,  to  the 
Eight  Honourable  and  Truly  Noble  Lord  William,  Earl  of  Crawford ;" 
and  is  dated  November  15,  1G82.  After  adducing  and  illustrating  a 
variety  of  reasons,  why  the  people  of  God  should  "  sweetly  submit 
themselves  to  his  will  in  all  things,  how  cross  soever  to  their  ov/n 
inclination,"  he  says,  "  Let  them  all,  my  noble  lord,  prevail  with  your 
lordship  in  particular,  reverently  to  adore,  silently  to  stoop  unto,  and 
sweetly  to  acquiesce  in,  the  Lord's  sovereign,  holy,  and  wise  ordering 
your  many  and  various  complicated  trials ;  and  more  especially  his  late 
removing  your  excellent  lady,  the  desire  of  your  eyes,  the  Christian 
and  comfortable  companion  of  your  youth,  by  his  stroke."  In  the 
same  Dedication,  Carstairs  bears  testimony  to  the  distinguished  piety 
of  this  lady,  in  these  words  :  "I  am,  my  noble  lord,  the  more  easily 
prevailed  vrith,  and  encoui'aged  to  address  the  dedication  of  these 
sermons  to  your  lordship,  more  particularly  when  I  remember  'the 
unfeigned  faith  that  first  dwelt  in  your  grandmother,'  as  another 
Lois ;  and  in  your  mother,  as  another  Eunice ;  ^  and  more  lately  in 
your  own  choice  lady,  who,  as  another  beloved  Persis,  'laboured 
mueli  in  the  Lord;'  ^  (and  though  she  had  but  a  very  short  christian 
race,  in  which  she  was  much  encouraged  by  coming  into  your  noble 
father's  family,  and  her  beholding  how  hard  your  blessed  mother  did 


1  Elackadder's  Memoirs,  ^IS.  copy;  see  also  Dr.  Cricliton's  printed  copy,  p.  167. 
-  Slie  had  issue  to  the  Earl  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  John,  seventeenth  Eiivi 
of  Crawford,  and  a  daughter. — Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p.  337. 
3  2  Tim.  i.  5.  *  Horn,  xyl  12. 
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run  and  press  toward  the  mark,  even  when  in  the  last  stage,  and  turn- 
ing in  a  manner  the  last  stoop  of  her  christian  course ;  yet  it  was  a 
very  swift  one,  wherein  she  did  quite  outrun  many  tliat  were  in  Christ 
long  before  her ;)  all  three  ladies  of  honour,  almost — if  I  need  to  say 
almost — without  parallels  in  their  times,  in  the  serious  and  diligent 
exercise  of  godliness,  and  patterns  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  others." 
Carstairs  adds,  "And  [the  same  unfeigned  faith  dwells]  I  trust  in  your 
lordship  also,  yea,  and  in  several  others  of  your  elder  and  younger 
noble  relations ;  for  grace  hath  such  a  draught  of  souls  amongst  you, 
as  it  useth  not  often  to  have  in  societies  of  so  noble  extract,  '  for  not 
many  noble  are  called.' " 

The  loss  of  this  amiable  and  pious  lady  gave  a  severe  shock  to  the 
feelings  of  the  earl.  Carstairs,  who  knew  tlie  intensity  of  his  grief, 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  administering  comfort  to  his  wounded 
heart.  "  Let  all  mutinous  thoughts  about  His  dealings  with  you  be 
silenced  with,  'It's  the  Lord;'  let  not  too  much  dwelling  on  the 
thoughts  of  your  affliction,  to  the  filling  of  your  heart  still  with 
sorrow,  incapacitate  you  for,  nor  divert  you  from,  humbly  asking  the 
Lord,  what  he  aims  at  by  aU  these  dispensations,  what  he  would  have 
you  to  learn  out  of  them,  what  he  reproveth  and  contends  for,  what 
he  would  have  you  amending  your  hands  in,  and  what  he  would  have 
you  more  weaned,  self-denied,  and  mortified  in,  and  what  he  would 
have  you  a  further  length  and  a  greater  proficient  in :  He  hath  told 
you  '  the  truth,  that  these  things  are  expedient  for  you ; '  study  to 
find  them  to  be  so  in  your  experience.  Sui'e  he  hath  by  them  written 
in  great,  legible,  and  capital  characters,  yea  even  as  with  a  sun-beam, 
vanity,  emptiness,  uncertainty,  mutability,  unsatisfactoriness,  and  dis- 
appointment upon  the  forehead  of  all  creature  comforts,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  called  your  lordship,  yet  more  seriously  than  ever,  to  seek 
after  solid  soul  satisfaction  in  his  own  blessed  and  all-sufficient  self." 
And  after  observing  that  "it  is  the  scattering  of  our  expectations  and 
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desires  of  liappiness  among  other  objects  beside  Lim,  that  breeds  us 
all  our  disquiet,  anxiety,  and  vexation;"  he  adds,  "There  are  some 
whom  he  loveth  so  well,  that  he  cannot  (to  speak  so)  find  in.  liis 
heart  to  see  them  thus  to  parcel  out  their  affections,  and  to  dote  upon 
any  painted  imaginary  happiness  in  creature-comforts  ;  and  therefore, 
in  design,  he  doth  either  very  much  blast  them  as  to  the  expected 
satisfaction  from  them ;  or  quite  remove  them,  that  by  making  such 
a  vacuity,  he  may  make  way  for  himself  to  fill  it,  and  happily  to 
necessitate  the  person,  humbly,  prayerfully,  and  believingly,  to  put 
him  to  the  filling  of  it.  And  it  is  a  great  vacuity  that  he,  '  who  fills 
heaven  and  eai'tli,'  cannot  fill ;  a  little  of  whose  gracious  presence,  and 
manifested  special  love,  can  go  very  far  to  fill  up  the  room  that  is 
made  void,  by  the  removal  of  the  choicest  and  most  desirable  of  all 
earthly  comforts  and  enjoyments.  Happy  they,  who,  when  they  lose 
a  near  and  dear  relation  or  friend,  or  any  idol  they  are  fond  of,  are 
helped  of  God  to  make  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  were,  succeed  to  the  same 
as  its  lieir,  by  taking  that  loss  as  a  summons  to  transfer  and  settle 
their  whole  love  on  him,  the  object  incomparably  most  worthy  of  it, 
as  being  *  altogether  lovely,'  or  *all  desires !'  Cant.  v.  16.'' 

The  earl  afterwards  married  for  his  second  wife  Lady  Henrietta 
Seton,  only  daughter  of  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  by  his 
\vife  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  tliird  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton.^ She  was  the  relict  of  William,  fifth  Earl  of  Wigton,  to  whom 
she  was  married  at  Dalgety  in  September,  1670,  whom  she  lost  by 
death  on  the  8th  of  April,  1681,  and  to  whom  she  had  issue  two  sons 
and  a  daughter.^  To  the  Earl  of  Crawford  she  had  a  son  and  six 
daughters. 

Like  his  former  countess,  this  lady  was  a  woman  of  genuine  piety, 
as  well  as  of  Presbyterian  principles ;  and,  Hke  other  ladies  of  nobility 

1  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i,  p  4S2.  2  xbicL.  vol  ii ,  p.  637. 
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and  lionour,  slie  had  her  own  sliare  in  the  sufferings  of  those  evil 
times.  She  first  suifered  in  her  two  sons  by  her  first  husband  being 
taken  from  her  and  committed  to  a  teacher  to  be  educated  in  prelacy 
or  poperj ;  and  when  she  went  to  Edinburgh  to  complain  to  the 
government,  and  make  application  for  having  them  restored  to  her, 
her  complaint  and  request  were  disregarded.  In  a  paper  entitled 
"  Grievances  for  Scotland,  1661 — 1688,"  the  following  is  included  as 
a  grievance :  **'  The  tlireatening  to  take  children  from  parents  to  breed 
them  papists,  and  actually  taking  my  Lord  TTigton  and  his  brother. 
My  Lady  Crawford,  their  mother,  came  over  to  Edinburgh,  in  great 
grief  and  perplexity,  a  few  weeks  before  her  delivery,  but  was  harshly 
handled  by  the  chancellor,^  and  on  her  soliciting  the  lords  of  council 
for  recovery  of  her  children  out  of  his  hands,  no  man  would  open 
his  mouth  for  her."^  And  yet  this  treatment  of  her  children  was  in 
glaring  violation  of  the  law.  There  was  indeed  at  that  period  a 
standing  law  against  Presbyterians  being  employed  as  chaplains  or 
pedagogues  in  families,  or  as  teachers  in  schools,  or  as  professors  in 
colleges,  conformity  to  prelacy  being  an  essential  qualification  for  aU 
such  situations  ;  but  to  abstract  children  from  their  parents,  and  to 
commit  them  to  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  trained  up 
in  prelacy  or  popery,  was  warranted  by  no  statute  even  at  that  time, 
when  the  throne  was  a  throne  of  iniquity,  and  when  mischief  had 
been  so  extensively  framed  by  law.  After  the  accession  of  James 
VII.  to  the  throne,  so  gloomy  were  the  anticipations  of  this  lady  as 
to  the  future  state  of  matters  in  Scotland,  that  slie  was  very  desirous 
of  going  abroad.    In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  September  8,  1685, 


iTheEarlofPeith. 

2  Wodrow  MSS.,  voL  xL,  folio,  no.  3.  lu  another  paper  entitled  "Giievances  for  Scot- 
land," this  Grievance  is  thus  stated,  "  The  imposing  of  naughty  persons  to  govern  cliildren, 
as  oue  imposed  on  my  Lord  Wigton  and  his  brother,  who  after  betrayed  them  to  the 
cliancellor." — Ihid.,  vol.  xl ,  foho,  no.  7. 
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!?peakiug  of  the  considerations  which  induced  him  to  leave  Scotland, 
jiis  well  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  earl  says,  "  The  things  that 
prompt  me  to  go  are,  first,  a  passionate  desire  in  a  most  dutiful,  most 
affectionate,  and  singularly  good  wife,  wlio  is  reaUy  disquieted  with 
apprehensions  of  sad  things  that  are  coming  on  Scotland ;  now,  when 
I  consider  the  composedness  of  her  temper  for  ordinary,  I  have  some- 
times looked  on  this  restlessness  in  her  spirit  to  be  gone,  as  a  warn- 
iag  from  God  that  I  should  retire."  ^ 

*  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  513. 


BARBARA  CUNNINGHAM, 

LADY  CALDTTELL. 

E-UiBAiLA  CuNNixGHA3i  \7as  descended  from  the  Cuiiningliams  of 
CunningLarahead  in  Ayrsliii*e,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
cadets  of  the  Glencairn  family,  which  possessed  at  one  time  large 
properties  in  Lanarkshire,  and  even  in  Mid-Lothian,  as  well  as  in 
Cunningham,  but  which  began  to  decline  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.^  Her  ancestors  early  distinguished  themselves  as 
warm  promoters  of  the  Reformation  from  popery.  Her  great-grand- 
father, William  Cunningham  of  Cunninghamhead,  who  joined  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  maintained  with  ardent  zeal  the  cause 
for  which  they  erected  their  standard,  sat  in  the  memorable  parlia- 
ment of  August,  1560,  which  approved  and  ratified  the  Confession 
of  Taith,  and  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  His  name  appears  at  the  most  important 
public  documents  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  as  at  "Ane  Contract 
of  the  Lords  and  Barons,  to  defend  the  Liberty  of  the  Evangell 
of  Christ,"  in  1560;  at  the  Pook  of  Discipline,  which  he  subscribed 
January  27, 1561,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  privy  council ;  and  at 
the  famous  Band  for  the  support  of  the  Reformed  Eeligion,  in  1562. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  1565,  which  was  so  obnoxious 
to  Queen  !Mary  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  one  of  five  com- 
missioners sent  to  tlie  queen  by  that  assembly,  with  certain  articles, 
— the  first  of  which  was  that  the  mass  and  all  papistical  idolatry  and 
jurisdiction  should  be  universally  abolished  Ihrougliout  the  realm, — 
humbly  desiring  her  to  ratify  and  approve   the   same  in  parlia- 

*  Ilo-)crtsoii's  Ayrsliirc  Families,  vol.  i.,  p.  303. 
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mentJ  Her  fatlier.  Sir  William  Cunningliam  of  Cunningliamlicad, 
succeeded  his  father,  John,  about  the  year  1607,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1G27.  He  was  twice  married;  first,  in  1G19,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Isicolson,  commissary  of  Aberdeen,  by  whom 
he  had  Sir  TTilliam,  who  succeeded  him,^  and  Barbara,  the  subject 
of  this  notice.  He  had  several  other  children  of  this  marriage, 
but  they  all  died  either  umparried  or  without  issue.  He  married, 
secondly.  Lady  Margaret  Oampbell,  daughter  of  Lord  Loudon,  but 
of  this  marriage  there  was  no  issue.  He  died  about  the  year  164:0.  ^ 
Barbara  Cunningham  was  married,  in  1657,  to  William  Muir  of 
Caldwell;*  and  hence  by  the  courtesy  of  the  time  she  was  usually 
styled  Lady  Caldwell.  This  "  honourable  and  excellent  gentleman," 
as  he  is  called  by  Wodrow,  zealously  adhered  to  the  ministers  ejected 
in  1662,  and  was  among  the  fii'st  who  left  off  attending  the  ministry 
of  the  intruded  curates.  On  the  ejectment  of  Mr.  Hugh  Walker, 
the  minister  of  Keilston,  from  his  charge,  by  the  act  of  the  privy 
council  at  Glasgow,  in  1662,  Muir  of  Caldwell,  who  resided  in  that 
parish,  ceased  to  attend  the  parish  church,  for  which  he  was  in  some 
danger  of  being  involved  in  trouble.  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Ralston,  dated  March  6,  1663,  says,  ''The people  here 

*  Robertson's  Ayrshire  Families/vol.  i.,  p.  305.  Knox's  History,  'Woclrow  Society  edition, 
vol.  i.,  p.  366;  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  CI,  258,  349,  486.  Robertson  is  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  the  "laird  of  Cunningham,"  who  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1565,  was 
Barbara  Cunningham's  great  grand-unde,  John  Cunningham,  brother  to  her  great-grand- 
father, "Willi  im  Cunningliam.  It  was  her  great-grandfather  himself,  who  was  a  member 
of  that  Assembly.    He  died  in  January,  1576. 

2  His  son.  Sir  WiUiam,  who  succeeded  liim,  like  his  daughter,  Barbara,  suffered  not  a 
little  during  the  persecution,  as  we  learn  from  Wodrow's  History.  Besides  being  fined  by 
Middleton's  parHament  in  1662,  above  £200  sterhng,  he  was  imprisoned  for  several  years 
in  Stirling  Castle.    He  died  in  1070. 

3  Robertson's  AjTshire  Tamil ies,  vol.  i.,  pp.  306-308. 

*  Fountainhall's  Decisions  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  Sec,  vol.  ii.,  p.  558.  WilHam  had 
succeeded  his  brother  James,  who  died  without  issue  in  1654.  Crawford's  History  of 
Renfrewshire,  Eobertson's  edition,  p.  307. 
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and  ill  the  parts  about  are  likely  to  be  sorely  put  to  it,  if  the  Lord 
do  not  graciously  prevent ;  tliey  imprison  some  of  them  for  not  hearing 
both  in  this  town  and  elsewhere.  The  Lord  Cochrane  is  very  zealous 
in  this  good  cause.  Some  of  Neilston  parishioners  are  in  prison  at 
Paisley  on  that  account,  and  Caldwell  was  cited  by  the  lord  chancellor 
to  appear  before  the  council  at  Edinburgh,  because  he  would  not 
promise  to  hear  afterward.  He  should  have  appeared  yesterday, 
but  he  got  the  first  day  put  by;  whether  he  will  get  liis  appear- 
ance shifted  altogether  I  know  not.  I  heard  (and  it  seems  by  that 
same  zealous  man's  means)  that  some  din  was  made  to  the  lord 
chancellor  about  Caldwell,  Dunlop,  and  the  Laird's  ^  keeping  meetings 
together  at  Paisley.  Some  were  afraid  the  chancellor  would  have  called 
for  the  laird,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  since ;  it's  like  it  will  evanish 
and  settle  down  again."  ^  Lady  Caldwell,  being  of  similar  ecclesias- 
tical principles  witli  her  husband,  no  doubt  acted  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  sufferings  of  this  lady  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  year  1666,  after  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  the  Covenanters  at  Pentland  Hills.  Her  husband  and 
a  few  gentlemen  in  the  west,  having  gathered  together  a  small  com- 
pany of  horsemen,  amounting  to  about  fifty,  intended  to  join  the 
Covenanters  under  Colonel  Wallace,  who  were  then  near  Edinbui'gh ; 
but  being  informed,  after  proceeding  a  short  way  on  their  journey, 
that  General  Dalziel  was  between  them  and  their  friends,  they  dis- 
persed. Caldwell,  who  was  captain  of  that  little  band,  soon  after 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  his  safety  by  flight,  and  concealing 
himself  for  some  time,  he  succeeded  in  getting  safely  over  to  Hol- 
land, wliere,  like  many  others  of  his  expatriated  countrymen,  he  found 
a  secure  retreat,  but  from  which  he  never  returned  to  his  native 
land.    Meanwhile  he  was  prosecuted  by  his  majesty's  advocate,  before 

1  The  Laiid  of  r.ulston.  2  vrodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xlv.,  Svo,  no.  0::. 
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the  lords  justiciary,  for  high  treason,  simply  because  he  had  been  on 
the  road  to  join  those  in  arms ;  and  on  tlie  16th  of  August,  1GG7, 
being  found  guilty  of  treason  by  a  jury  in  his  absence,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  undergo  capital  punishment,  and  to  be  demeaned  as  a 
traitor,  when  he  should  be  apprehended,  and  all  his  lands,  tenements, 
annual  rents,  offices,  titles,  tacks,  dignities,  steadings,  rooms,  posses- 
sions, goods  and  gear  whatsoever,  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  his 
majesty's  use.'  On  the  12th  of  October,  the  pri^T"  council  appointed 
James  Dunlop,  of  Househill,  to  uplift  ITuir  of  Caldwell's  rents  for 
the  year  1GG7,  and  bygone  terms  since  the  rebellion,  and  in  future 
years,  and  to  take  an  exact  inventory  of  his  whole  movable  goods 
and  gear.  His  excellent  eslr.te,  it  is  said,  was  at  this  time  promised 
to  General  Dalziel,  as  a  reward  to  the  General  for  his  success  in 
Buppressing  the  Pentland  insurrection.  It  was  not,  however,  actually 
gifted  to  him  till  July  11,  IGyO,  when  Charles  granted  in  his  favour 
a  charter,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  due 
form,  disponing  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assignees  whatsoever,  in  perpe- 
tuity the  lands  of  Muir  of  Caldwell ;  and  every  means  was  taken  to 
render  the  gift  secure.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1670,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  ratifying  the  royal  grant,  and  giving  validity  to  all 
steps  taken  to  secure  the  estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  in ]}erpetuum. ;  and 
on  the  8th  of  October  that  same  year,  he  was  iiifefted  iu  the  estate.^ 

These  proceedings  against  Muir  of  Caldwell,  it  is  obvious,  could' 
not  but  deeply  strike  against  Lady  Caldwell.    By  the  sentence  of 

^  TLese  proceedings  ^*ere  imqnestionaWy  illegal;  for  "all  processes  of  forfeiiure  before 
tlie  justice  court,  in  absence,  were  contrary  to  the  act  90tli,  parliament  11,  James  W." — 
ilorison's  Dictionary  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  p.  4695.  The  government, 
well  aware  of  this,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  to  secure  themselves  and  give  validity 
to  these  proceedings.  With  tills  view,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  fost  facto  in  1663, 
ratifying  these  forfeitures,  and  declaring  them  legal  where  it  is  for  rising  in  arms  and  per- 
duellion. — Yt'odrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140.    Fountainhall's  Decisions,  vol.  ii.,  p.  558. 

2  Proceedings  of  Parhament,  February  20,  17C7;  in  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
voL  xi.,  p.  103. 
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forfeiture  pronounced  upon  Lim,  she,  though  not  the  object  avowedly 
aimed  at,  suffered  in  fact  as  much  as  he  suffered  himself.  It  affected 
the  temporal  comfort  of  herself  and  her  children,  as  much  as  it 
aiTected  his.  While  he  remained  lurking-  in  the  country,  she  had  to 
endure  the  anxiety  arising  from  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  . 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  government ;  and  during  that  time,  or 
after  he  had  made  his  escape  to  Holland,  she  suffered,  previous  to  her 
joining  him,  many  hardships  at  home.  The  work  of  spoliation  by 
Dalziel  and  his  associates  was  then  gcing  on  at  the  house  and  ou 
the  property  of  Caldwell,  under  her  own  eye.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  the  work  was  carried,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  list 
of  the  losses  she  had  sustained  during  the  persecution,  contained 
in  the  libel  in  the  action  she  and  her  daughter  brought  against  the 
grandson  of  Dalziel,  before  the  court  of  session,  after  the  revolution, 
claiming  reparation.  This  list  enumerates  the  loss  of  "thirty-six 
milk  and  yield  cows,  at  20  lbs.  per  piece,  which  belonged  to  "William 
Mure  of  Caldwell,  and  were  in  his  own  possession  in  the  year  1666 ; 
a  great  gelding  worth  50  lbs.  sterling;  four  other  horses  at  100  lbs. 
per  piece,  together  with  the  whole  growth  of  the  Mains  of  Caldwell, 
the  said  crop  1666,  both  corn  and  fodder,  to  the  value  of  2,000 
merks ;  fifty  bolls  of  meal  lying  in  the  girnels  at  the  said  time, 
at  10  merks  per  boll ;  the  whole  plenishing,  utensils  and  domicils,  to 
.the  value  of  3,000  merks;  three  terms  rent  preceding  Martinmas 
1667,  of  the  said  estate  of  Caldwell,  extending  to  10,500  merks 
intromitted  with,  by  the  said  General  Thomas  Dalziel,  before  he 
obtained  the  gift  of  Caldwell's  forfeiture ;  three  hay  stacks  standing 
in  the  cornyard  of  the  said  Mains  of  Caldwell,  at  100  merks  per 
piece;  the  whole  growth  of  little  Mains,  which  was  in  the  Lady 
Caldv/eli's  elder,^  her  own  hands,  with  the  corn  and  fodder,  and  a 

^  William  ^luir  of  Caldwell's  mother. 
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hay  stack,  extending  to  tlic  value  of  550  lbs.  Scots."  *  In  the  same 
document,  it  is  stated  that  General  Dalziel  at  Martinmas,  lOGG, 
intromitted  with  and  took  away  from  Lady  Caldwell  the  furniture  of 
the  house  of  Caldwell. 

At  last  Lady  Caldwell  went  over  to  Holland  to  join  her  husband, 
who,  it  appears,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Rotterdam.  Whatever 
might  be  her  outward  temporal  circumstances  while  in  Holland,  she 
and  her  husband  were  protected  in  their  life  and  property;  they 
were  allowed,  without  restriction,  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience ;  and  they  enjoyed  a  select  and  congenial 
society  in  those  excellent  ministers  and  laymen,  with  their  wives, 
who,  from  similar  causes,  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
shelter  in  that  country,  from  the  fuiy  of  persecution.  Both  of  them, 
as  we  learn  from  tlie  correspondence  of  that  period,  were,  during 
their  exile,  very  highly  esteemed  by  these  refugees.  Robert  M'Ward 
not  only  describes  Muir  of  Caldwell  as  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  felicity  of  language  with  which  he 
expressed  himself  on  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects,  but  assigns 
him  the  first  place  in  his  day  among  the  pious  gentlemen  of  Scotland. 
"  As  a  companion,"  says  he,  "  we  had  but  one  Caldwell  amongst  all 
the  gentlemen  I  knew  or  yet  know  in  Scotland."  ^  And  speaking  of 
Lady  Caldwell,  he  says,  *'T\'ho  did  also  cheerfully  choose  to  be  his 
fellow  exile  and  companion  in  tribulation,  as  she  desired  to  be  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ."  ^ 

But  she  had  not  resided  long  in  Holland  when  she  was  afSicted 
with  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  died  at  Rotterdam,  on  Wednesday 
the  9th  of  Eebruary,  1670,  his  death,  as  was  believed,  having  been 
hastened  by  the  grief  he  felt  on  account  of  the  calamitous  state  of  the 

^  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  PeLmary  20, 1707,  in  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
Tol.  xi.,  Appendix. 
^  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  hiii.,  folio,  no.  7-1.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  kviii.,  folio,  no.  23. 
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cliurcli  in  liis  native  country.  She  had,  however,  under  this  trial  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  she  liad  been  able  to  attend  him  under 
liis  last  illness,  and  of  witnessing  the  peace  of  mind,  and  the  hopes 
of  eternal  glory,  which  sustained  and  cheered  him  on  tlie  bed  of 
death.  Ilis  dying  words  were  noted  down  by  Mr.  Robert  M'Ward, 
who  observes  that,  as  "  he  uttered  them  at  several  times  during  his 
few  days'  sickness,  and  as  they  were  gathered  from  the  memories  of 
some  gracious  persons  who  were  present,  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  they  can  be  set  down  altogether  in  that  order,  liveliness  and 
elegancy  of  phrase,  (wherein  he  had  a  peculiar  happiness,)  as  they 
were  spoken  by  him."  Pteferring  to  the  cause  of  his  banishment, 
Caldwell  said,  "  I  am  in  perfect  peace  and  quiet  of  mind.  There  is 
no  inconsistency  between  obeying  of  God  and  man.  Help,  0  Lord ! 
we  can  have  no  liberty  but  what  is  clogged  (as  we  apprehend)  with 
great  slavery.  If  we  cannot  get  living  in  the  world  like  men,  let  us 
be  helped  to  die  like  men,  in  the  avowing  of  the  truth  of  our  God." 
He  also  said,  "  King  Charles,  we  are  content  to  give  thee  all  thine 
own ;  but  do  not,  may  not,  give  thee  that  which  is  only  due  unto 
King  Jesus,  and  unto  none  else."  On  another  occasion  he  said,  "1 
have  forsaken  all  for  thee,  0  Pather,  Son,  and  blessed  Spirit !  to  whom 
be  praise  for  ever  and  ever."  But  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  that 
he  built  on  this  his  hopes  of  heaven,  he  added,  "  Jesus  hath  paid  the 
price,  he  hath  satisfied  his  father's  justice  to  the  full ;  I  have  laid  all 
over  on  the  cautioner,  and  he  hath  assured  me  that  he  hath  under- 
taken all  for  me.  He  hath  overcome,  he  hath  overcome;  he  will 
bruik  his  crown  in  spite  of  men  and  devils."  He  repeatedly  bore 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  his  wife.  One  time,  on  his  desiiing  her  to 
be  called  for,  and  it  being  told  him  that  being  very  sick,  she  had  lain 
down  to  rest,  he  said,  "  Tell  her  that  she  and  I  shall  be  in  heaven  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  there  we  shall  eat  augels'  food."  "At  another 
tiiuc,  being  strongly  assaulted  by  the  tempter,  the  Lord  having  given 
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Ilim  great  victory  over  him,  (as  his  gracious  manner  of  dealing  with 
him  usually  was,)  he  cried  out,  *  I  adjure  thee,  Satan,  unto  the  bottom- 
less pit,  to  go  into  everlasting  chains,  and  to  outer  darkness,  where 
there  is  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'  Then  being  a 
little  silent,  immediately  he  cried  out,  *  Trouble  not  Barbara  Cunning- 
ham, for  she  is  one  of  God's  elect :'  and  again,  and  again,  after  a  Kttle 
silence,  he  cried,  '  I  say,  tempt  her  not,  for  she  is  assuredly  an  elect 
vessel/  He  said  further,  *  'Mj  faithful  spouse,  my  faithful  spouse, 
most  faitliful  hast  tliou  been  unto  me,'  (which  was  his  ordinary 
expression  to  her,  and  of  her,)  and  did  bless  the  Lord  heartily  that 
ever  he  saw  her,  and  was  joined  unto  her.  He  had  often  that  expres- 
sion after  the  most  fierce  and  horrible  assaults  of  Satan^  'Yictoryl 
victory !  victory  for  evermore  ! '  "  ^  M'Ward  pronounces  upon  him 
the  following  encomium: — "And  really  the  death  of  this  precious 
gentleman  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  laid  to  heart  and  lamented,  that 
as  he  was  such  a  hopeful  and  promising  instrument  for  promoting 
the  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom,  in  his  station  and  generation,  and 
had,  upon  mature  deliberation  and  choice,  very  singly  and  unbiasedly 
for  Christ  and  the  gospel's  sake,  quit  and  forgone  a  considerable  and 
ancient  inheritance,  with  his  native  country,  and  the  fellowship  of  all 
his  natural  relations,  except  of  his  lady  only — so  in  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  by  godly,  judicious  and  sober  men,  in  regard  to  a  procuring 
means,  the  present  sad  condition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  work  of  God  therein,  was  the  occasion  of  his  death;  such  a 
warm  hearted  and  kindly  sympathizing  son  of  Zion  he  was,  and  so 
sad  a  lift  did  he  take  of  that  which,  alas !  many  of  his  mother's 
children  walk  too  easily  and  lightly  under ;  though  the  most  accurate 
observer  could  never  all  the  while  of  his  sojourning  as  an  exile  abroad, 
nor  along  his  sickness,  hear  him  let  so  much,  as  one  word  fall  savouring 


^  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  Ixviii.,  folio,  no.  23. 
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the  least  dissatisfaetion  with,  or  unpleasant  resentment  of,  his  lot  as 
to  outward  things." '  And  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Caldwell,  M'Ward 
says,  "  He  had  the  care  of  the  church,  besides  all  the  things  that 
were  without  and  within,  so  much  upon  his  heart,  that  after  he  had 
lost  houses  and  lands,  and  country  and  friends,  for  the  interest  of  his 
Master's  glory,  as  counting  all  these  too  little  to  have  lost,  and  too 
low  a  signification  of  that  love  to  his  Master,  and  that  zeal  of  his 
house  which  did  eat  him  up,  he  did,  by  choice,  sacrifice  his  very  life 
upon  that  interest,  and  became  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  glorious 
martyrs."  ^ 

On  the  death  of  her  husband.  Lady  Caldwell  returned  to  Scotland. 
Upon  her  return  she  went,  it  would  appear,  to  take  up  her  residence 
at  Caldwell  House,  and  provided  herself  with  new  furniture.  But  in 
that  mansion  she  was  not  permitted  long  to  reside.  The  forfeited 
estate  of  Caldwell  having  been  gifted  to  Dalziel  a  few  months  after 
her  husband's  death,  she  was  compelled  to  quit  Caldwell  House,  and 
to  seek  a  home,  as  she  best  could  find  it,  for  herself  and  her  four 
fatherless  children,  three  of  whom  were  daughters.  And  not  content 
with  her  simple  ejectment,  Dalziel  took  away  the  furniture  of  Cald- 
well House  which  she  had  procured,  amounting  to  the  value  of  500 
merks.^     She  was  besides  deprived  of  all  visible  means  of  supporting 

1  Wodrow  ^ISS.,  vol.  Ixviii.,  folio,  no.  23. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  Iviii.,  folio,  no.  74:. 

3  This  is  included  in  the  enumeration  of  her  losses  during  the  persecution,  contained 
in  the  libel  in  the  action  she  and  her  daughter  raised  against  the  grandson  of  Dalziel,  before 
the  court  of  session  after  the  Revolution.  In  the  same  document,  the  follo^^ing  losses  are 
added,  "  Item,  the  sum  of  12,000  merks  received  by  the  general,  or  his  said  son,  or  their 
factors,  from  the  respective  tenants  of  the  lands  for  tacks  in  name  of  grassum,  or  entry 
at  Whitsunday  1671.  Item,  6000  merks  received  by  them  from  the  feuars  and  vassals  of 
the  said  estate,  for  entering  them  and  other  casualties  that  occurred  during  that  time. 
Item,  10,0C0  merks  sustained  of  damage  through  the  said  pursuer's  [Sir  Thomas  Dalziel's] 
father  demolishing  the  tower  and  manor  place  of  Caldwell  the  time  foresaid,  and  of  the 
bygone  rents  of  the  lands,  and  others  life-rented  by  the  said  Barbara  Cunningham,  and 
others  particularly  libelled."— Trom  Decreet  Absolvitor,   Sir  Thomas  Dalziel  of  Binns 
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iiersclf  and  her  chiMren ;  for  tliougli,  by  her  marriage  contract,  an 
annual  rent  jointure,  suitable  to  her  rank,  was  secured  to  her  from 
the  lands  of  Caldwell,  and  she  had  been  actually  infcfted  in  the  estate 
prior  to  its  forfeiture,  yet,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  she  was 
deprived  of  this  her  just  right. 

Greatly  changed  were  her  circumstances  now  from  what  they  were 
during  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  after  her  marriage,  when  she  lived 
at  Caldwell  House  in  affluence,  and  day  followed  day  without  any 
cause  for  worldly  care  or  anxiety.  But  she  was  not  discouraged. 
She  did  not  distrust  in  adversity  the  God  wliom  she  had  trusted  and 
served  in  prosperity.  Confiding  in  his  promises,  she  believed  that 
lie  would  provide  for  her  and  hers ;  and  possessing  too  much  self 
respect  to  be  dependent  for  the  means  of  subsistence  on  the  bounty 
of  others,  she  with  her  virtuous  children,  set  themselves  diligently 
to  tlie  task  of  supporting  themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands.  Nor  was  she  ever  burdensome  to  any  person,  not  even  to 
her  nearest  relations ;  and  if  at  times,  when  reduced  to  straits,  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  them  for  a  temporary  loan 
of  money,  she  afterwards  thankfully  and  fully  repaid  it.  Kind  friends, 
whose  sympathy  was  excited  by  her  afflicted  lot,  and  who  were  afraid 
she  might  be  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  repeatedly  offered  her  money, 
but  her  noble  spirit  of  independence  shrunk  from  the  acceptance  of 
all  such  assistance.    In  reference  to  a  sum  of  money  which  some 

against  the  Laird  and  Lady  Caldwell,  in  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  20th  rebruary,  1707,  in 
Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  It  may  here  be  stated,  that  to  make  the  most  of  Cald- 
well's estate,  which  he  had  unjustly  acquired,  Dalziel,  quarrelling  the  tacks  of  the  tenants 
as  set  beneath  their  true  value,  instituted  a  jjrocess  against  the  tenants  before  the  lord? 
of  session  for  removing  them,  although  they  had  standing  tacks  of  their  several  rooms 
granted  them  long  before  the  forfeiture  for  years  to  run.  But  the  case  was  decided  against 
him.  On  January  28,  1674,  "the  lords  of  session  decerned  that  where  the  tenants  were 
innocent,  and  did  not  concur  in  the  crime,  [of  treason,  for  which  Caldwell  was  forfeited,] 
and  had  but  tacks  of  an  ordinary  endurance,  they  should  stand  valid  for  the  years  to 
run  after  the  forfeiture." — Morison's  Dictionary  of  Decisions,  pp.  4685 — 4689. 
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friend  iu  Holland  had  sent  througli  Mr.  Robert  M'Ward  of  Hotter- 
dam,  to  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  to  be  communicated  to  her,  Carstairs  in 
a  letter  to  M'Ward,  dated  February  8,  1678,  says,  "  The  Lady  Cald- 
well was  impersuasible  in  that  matter,  though  I  showed  her  at  her 
desire  from  whom  it  was,  she  having  never  taken  from  any,  of  whicli 
boasting  she  is  resolved  not  to  be  deprived,  so  long  as  she  is  able  to 
live  otherwise,  which  hath  made  me  after  this  and  some  former  essays, 
resolve  not  to  trouble  her.  She  desired  me  kindly  to  thank  you  in 
her  name.     I  returned  the  money  again  to  Mr,  Watson."  ^ 

In  this  humble  condition,  Lady  Caldwell,  with  her  daughters,  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  struggling  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  but 
contented  and  happy, — happier  far,  indeed,  than  that  barbarous  and 
unprincipled  man  could  possibly  be,  who  now  wi'ongfuUy  possessed, 
and  had  full  and  unlimited  dominion  over  the  manor-house,  ihe  yards 
and  orchards,  the  woods  and  meadows,  throughout  the  liberties  of 
Caldwell.  To  a  woman  of  her  independent  temper  of  mind,  it  would 
1)6  a  high  satisfaction  to  reflect  that,  though  poor,  she  and  her  childrey 
were  a  burden  to  nobody.  But  she  was  encouraged  and  supported 
by  nobler  sentiments  and  more  divine  consolations.  The  losses  and 
sufferings  she  had  sustained  had  been  endured  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  she  did  not  regret  having  been  called  to  undergo  them  in  so  good 
a  cause.  She  accounted  them  her  crown,  her  glory.  She  took  joy, 
fully  the  spoiling  of  her  goods,  knowing  that  she  had  in  heaven  a 
better  and  a  more  enduring  substance.  And,  in  the  meantime,  she 
had  experienced  that  in  proportion  as  her  sufferings  for  Christ 
abounded,  her  consolations  in  Christ  did  much  more  abound.  This, 
iu  her  estimation,  was  of  greater  value  than  the  largest  earthly 
revenue ;  and  the  longer  she  lived,  the  more  strongly  was  her  heart 
inclined,  whatever  difficulties  and  tribulations  might  inteiTcne  and 

»  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  li.v.,  folio,  no.  77, 
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oppose,  to  '*  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  liope  firm 
unto  the  end."  Such  were  the  sentiments  and  feelings  to  which  she 
gave  expression  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  James  Wallace,  the  friend  of 
her  husband.  This  letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  its  import  we 
learn  from  Colonel  "Wallace's  reply,  which,  though  without  date, 
appears  to  have  been  written  either  in  1677  or  1678 ;  and  the  por- 
tion of  it,  illustrative  of  the  christian  character  of  Lady  Caldwell, 
may  here  be  quoted. 

"  Elect  Lady  and  my  Wokthy  and  Dear  Sisteu, — Yours  is 
come  to  my  hand  in  most  acceptable  time.  It  seems  that  all  that 
devils  or  men  these  many  years  have  done  (and  that  has  not  been 
little,)  against  you,  to  daunt  your  courage,  or  to  make  you,  in  the 
avowing  of  your  Master  and  his  persecuted  interests,  to  lower  your 
sails,  has  prevailed  so  little,  that  your  faith  and  courage  are  upon 
the  growing  hand,  an  evidence  indeed  as  to  your  persecutors  of  per- 
dition, but  to  you  of  salvation  and  that  of  God.  It  seems  when  you 
at  first,  by  choice,  took  Christ  by  the  hand  to  be  your  Lord  and  por- 
tion, that  you  wist  what  you  did ;  and  that  notwithstanding  of  all 
the  hardnesses  you  have  met  with  in  biding  by  him,  your  heart 
seem.s  to  cleave  the  faster  to  him.  This  says  you  have  been  admitted 
into  much  of  his  company  and  fellowship.  My  soul  blesses  God  on 
your  behalf,  who  hath  so  carried  to  you,  that  I  think  you  may  take 
these  words  amongst  others  as  spoken  to  you, '  You  have  continued 
with  me  in  my  afflictions  :  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom.'  It  seems 
suffering  for  Christ,  losing  any  thing  for  him,  is  to  you  your  glory, 
is  to  you  your  gain.  More  and  more  of  this  spirit  may  you  enjoy, 
that  you  may  be  among  the  few  (as  was  said  of  Caleb  and  Joshua) 
that  follow  him  fully,  among  the  overcomers,  those  noble  overcomers 
mentioned  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.,  among  those  to  whom  only  (as  picked  out 
and  chosen  for  that  end)  he  is  saying,  '  Ye  are  my  witnesses.'    Lady 
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and  my  dear  Sister,  I  am  of  your  judgment ;  and  I  bless  Lis  name 
that  ever  lie  counted  me  worthy  to  appear  in  that  roll/'  He  con- 
cludes thus  : — "  Let  us  mind  one  another.  My  love  to  all  friends 
whom  you  know  I  love  in  the  Lord,  God's  grace  be  with  you,  and 
liis  blessing  upon  your  little  ones,  whom  he  hath  been  a  father  to !  "  ^ 

As  has  been  said  before,  though  by  her  marriage  contract  Lady 
Caldwell  had  secui-ed  to  her,  from  the  lands  of  Caldwell,  an  annual 
rent  jointure,  and  had  been  actually  infefted  in  the  estate,  prior  to  its 
forfeiture,^  she  was  deprived  of  this  right.  As  might  be  expected, 
Dalziel,  instead  of  respecting  her  rights,  left  no  means  untried  to  set 
them  aside.  Li  the  beginning  of  the  year  1680,  as  donator  to  the 
forfeited  estate  of  Caldwell,  he  pursued  her  for  mails  and  duties.  She 
defended  herself  upon  the  ground  of  her  liferent  infeftment.  The 
base  artifice  with  which  her  defence  was  met  on  the  part  of  Dalziel  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Among  other  things,  it  was  alleged  for  him,  first, 
that  Lady  Caldwell's  husband  was  yet  alive,  so  that  her  liferent 
existed  not ;  and  secondly,  that  she  herself  was  in  the  late  rebellion, 
in  June,  1679.  Both  allegations  were  equally  untrue.  Her  husband 
was  not  then  alive,  having  died  in  Holland  in  1670 ;  and  the  slan- 
derous defamation  that  she  was  in  the  rebellion  at  BothweU  Bridge 
was,   doubtless,  brought  forward  to  injure  her  cause,  by  creating 


1  M'Crie's  Memoirs  of  Veitcli  and  Br^-sson,  Sec.,  pp.  371-373.  The  letter  is  taken  from  the 
Wodrow  MSS.    It  is  addi-essed  on  the  back,  "  Tor  the  Lady  Caldwell,  at  Glasgow." 

2  Sir  WiUiam  CmmiQgham,  of  Cmiiiinghamhead,  in  his  account  of  the  Sufferings  of  Lady 
Caldwell,  preserved  among  the  Wodrow  MSS.  (vol.  xxxiii.,  foho,  no.  57),  incorrectly  says 
that  she  had  "neglected  to  take  infeftment ;"  and  Wodrow,  whose  account  of  her  Suffer- 
ings is  taken  from  that  document,  falls  into  a  similar  mistake. — (History,  vol.  iii,  p.  440.) 
lountainhall  says,  *'  Mure  of  Caldwell,  heing  married  to  Cunningham's  daughter  in  1657, 
he  infefts  her  in  a  hfe-rent  jointure,  partly  hy  way  of  locahty,  and  partly  an  annuity." — 
His  Decisions,  Sec,  p.  558.  But  though  she  was  infefted  upon  her  contract  of  marriage, 
her  right  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Liu'l  of  Eglinton,  of  whom  her  husband  held  imme- 
diately his  lands.— Morison's  Dictionary  of  Decisions,  pp,  4690-4C93, 
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prejudices  against  her,  in  the  minds  of  her  judges.  On  her  bringing 
an  action  against  Dalzicl  before  the  lords  of  session,  for  her  jointure 
from  the  forfeited  estate,  the  lords,  in  November,  1G82,  found  that 
though  she  had  been  infefted  upon  her  contract  of  marriage,  yet,  as 
her  right  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  her  husband's 
immediate  superior,'  her  right  fell  under  the  forfeiture,  and  that  by 
the  forfeiture  of  a  sub-vassal,  (whether  the  king's  immediate  or  medi- 
ate vassal,)  not  only  his  own  right,  but  all  rights  flowing  from  him, 
were  earried.- 

Tor  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  her  return  from  Holland, 
Lady  Caldwell  had  not  experienced  personal  annoyance  on  account 
of  her  nonconforming  principles,  but  was  allowed,  without  disturb- 
ance, to  pursue  the  peaceful  occupations  by  which  she  and  her  chil- 
dren earned  for  themselves  the  means  of  subsistence.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering what  she  had  already  suffered  in  being  deprived  of  all  her 
worldly  substance,  the  government  might  have  been  ashamed  to  sub- 
ject her  to  additional  hardships  and  more  accumulated  sorrow.  But 
arbitrary  and  persecuting  governments  are  as  little  affected  by  a 
sense  of  shame  as  by  a  sense  of  justice.  In  the  year  1683,  about 
twelve  years  after  her  return  from  the  Continent,  during  which  time 
she  had  lived  in  industrious  and  contented  poverty,  chiefly,  it  would 
appear,  at  Glasgow,  the  storm  of  pei-secution  suddenly  burst  upon 
her  head.  Without  indictment  or  trial  she  was  made  prisoner,  and 
confined  in  one  of  the  state  prisons  for  upwards  of  three  years.  The 
cause  of  her  imprisonment,  and  the  hardships  she  endured  during 
its  continuance,  we  shall  briefly  relate,  as  affording  a  striking  instance 
of  the  extreme  disregard  of  justice,  and  the  utter  heartlessness  which 


^  Her  right  was  not  confirmed  by  liim  p^e^-iou3  to  tlie  forfeiture,  tliougli  it  vraa  can- 
timed  by  him  duiing  the  time  of  the  debate. 
*  Morison's  Dictionary  of  Pecisions,  pp.  4690-4693. 
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characterized  the  men  ^vho  administered  the  affairs  of  our  country  in 
the  times  of  which  vre  write.  ^ 

The  circumstance  in  which  her  imprisonment  originated  was  the 
false  information  that  a  recusant  minister  had  been  preaching  in  her 
house.  To  make  the  narrative  intelligible  to  the  reader,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  tliat  the  house  in  which  she  lived,  which  was  in  Glasgow, 
was  near  the  foot,  and  upon  the  east  side,  of  the  street  called  the 
Saltmarkct,  and  that  the  windows  consisted  mostly  of  timber  boards, 
there  being  only  a  few  inches  of  glass  above  the  boards.  One  would 
suppose  that  it  would  have  been  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  for 
any  person,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  to  discover,  through 
the  small  pieces  of  glass  at  the  top,  what  was  going  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  house.  But  in  those  days  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  base 
individuals,^  either  from  pure  malignity  or  in  the  mercenary  hope  of 
reward,  to  give  false  informations  to  the  government  and  their 
underlings  against  the  persecuted  Presbyterians  ;  and  in  the  present 
case  a  person  of  this  stamp,  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  affirmed  that  one  night,  on  looking  from  his  own  house  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street,  just  opposite  to  her  house,  he  saw  a  minister 
preaching  in  her  chamber.  He  immediately  repaired  to  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  whose  name  was  Barns,  a  man  of  known  hostility 
to  the  Presbyterians,  and  informed  him  of  what  he  pretended  he  had 


^  Our  nairatiTe  is  taken  cliiefly  from  Sir  William  Cunningliam's  ^IS.  account  of  Lady 
Caldwell's  sutrerings,  already  referred  to.  It  may  here  be  stated,  that  Sir  WiUiam  was  not 
Lady  Caldwell's  brother,  as  Dr.  Burns,  in  liis  edition  of  Wodrow's  History,  supposes,  (vol. 
iii.,  p.  411,)  biit  lier  brother's  son,  her  brother,  as  we  have  seen  before,  (p.  263,)  ha^^ng 
died  in  1670,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  writer  of  that  account.  The 
son,  like  the  father,  was  a  sufferer  in  those  evil  times,  even  when  a  schoolboy,  incapable 
of  gi\'ing  much  oftence,  or  creatmg  much  alarm.  —  See  "Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  428, 
429.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Stuart  of  Castlemilk,  but  had  no 
issue,  and  died  in  1724. — Robertson's  Ayrshire  families,  vol.  i.,  p.  308. 

-  These  were  either  renegades  from  the  Presbyterian  faith,  or  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  of  the  people. 
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i^eeu.  The  provost,  incited  by  Mr.  Arthur  Eoss,  then  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  whom  he  had  informed  of  the  case,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  give 
orders  for  the  apprehension  of  Lady  Caldwell  and  her  three  daughters, 
who  lived  with  lier,  and  they  were  all  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of 
Glasgow.    This  was  done,  be  it  observed,  before  they  were  convicted 


Glasgow  Tolbooth. 


of  any  fault,  and  solely  upon  the  information  of  a  single  person,  whose 
information  might  justly  be  suspected  of  falsehood,  it  being  hardly 
credible  that  he  could  discover  by  candle  light  through  two  glasses — 
his  own  window  and  the  few  inches  of  glass  which  were  at  the  top  of 
her's — at  tJie  distance  of  so  broad  a  street,  a  minister  preaching  in 
the  house,  had  a  minister  at  the  time  been  so  engaged.     In  vain  was 
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redress  to  be  looked  for  from  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council, 
I  for  they  were  the  very  fountain  of  oppression,  the  chief  instruments 

of  destroying  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  their  country.  On 
being  informed  of  the  case,  probably  by  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
the  privy  council  not  only  approved  of  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the 
provost  of  Glasgow,  but  gave  orders.  May  22,  1GS3,  that  Lady  Cald- 
well and  her  eldest  daughter,  !Miss  Jean,  should  be  carried  prisoners 
to  the  Castle  of  Blackness  ^  by  a  strong  guard.    The  orders  were 

1  Blackness  Castle  is  an  ancient  royal  fortress,  in  the  parish  of  Carriden,  Linlithgow- 
shire. It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tilth 
of  Forth,  on  a  rocky  promontory,  projecting  into  the  Firth.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
sliip,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  fortifications  of  Scotland,  being  a  regular  fort  of  four  bas- 
tions, which,  along  with  the  fortifications  on  the  small  island  of  Inchgarvie,  seems  com- 
pletely to  command  the  passage  of  the  Forth  to  Stii-ling.  It  is  one  of  the  four  ancient 
national  fortresses  that,  by  the  articles  of  imion,  are  required  to  be  kept  in  constant  re- 
pair ;  the  other  three  being  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbai-ton.  The 
period  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  During  the  struggle  between  Presbytery  and  Prelacy 
in  the  reign  of  James  YL,  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  fo:  those  ministers  and 
laymen  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  government  for  their  asssertion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty.  Here  ^Ir.  John  Welsh,  minister  of  Avt,  and  five  other  ministers, 
were,  for  holding  a  general  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  in  July,  1605,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  monarch,  confmed  from  August  that  year  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  when  they  were  banished  the  king's  dominions,  not  to  return  upon  the 
pain  of  death.  The  dungeon  in  which  Welsh  was  immured  is  still  pointed  out.  It  is  the 
lower  cell  on  the  west  part  of  the  building.  The  visiter  who  enters  it  is  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  what  our  forefathers  suifered  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  rehgious  freedom. 
It  is  of  small  dimensions.  The  floor  is  the  bare  unequal  rock,  on  which  one  can  neither 
stand  nor  walk  with  any  measure  of  comfort ;  and  the  only  means  by  which  light  and 
air  are  admitted  is  a  chink  in  the  wall.  Blackness  Castle  was  at  length  allowed  to  fall 
into  disrepair,  but  as  the  persecution  of  Charles  II.  advanced,  to  find  room  for  the  WTiig 
prisoners,  it  was  again  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  confinement.  *'  24th  June,  1677.  The  councD 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  desiring  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant  warrant  to  liis  thre- 
burie  for  lilting  as  much  money  as  will  repair  the  Castle  of  Blackness  for  holding  pri- 
soners, the  Bass  being  already  full.  His  majesty  sent  down  a  warrant  conform." — Foun- 
tainhall's  Historical  Notices,  p.  109.  Blackness  Ca:>t]e  was  repaired  in  the  year  1670, 
"  designed,"  says  Bow,  "to  be  a  prison  as  formerly  under  the  old  bishops."— Life  of  Bobcrt 
'Hh\T,  p.  o67.  And  within  its  gloomy  walls  m-my  Covenanters  were  inmiured  for  years. 
In  a  dungeon  still  called  "The  Whigs'  vault,"  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  them,  according  tu 
tradiiion,  would  sometimes  be  confined  together  as  so  many  cattle. 
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strictly  executed,  and  Lady  Caldwell  continued  a  prisoner  there  for 
a  period  of  more  than  three  years,  and  her  daughter  for  nearly  six 
months. 

Had  the  charge  brought  against  Lady  Caldwell  been  substantiated, 
— had  it  been  proved  that,  at  the  time  specified,  a  nonconforming 
minister  had  been  preaching  in  her  house, — she  and  her  daughter 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  liable  to  the  severe  penalties  of  the 
unrighteous  and  cruel  laws  then  in  force  against  conventicles.  By 
an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  August,  1670,  outed  ministers  not 
licensed  by  the  council,  and  any  other  persons  not  authorized  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  are  prohibited  from  preaching,  expounding 
scripture,  or  praying  in  any  meeting  except  in  their  own  houses,  and 
to  those  of  then:  o^'n  family,  under  severe  penalties ;  and  by  the  same 
act  it  is  "statute  and  commanded  that  none  be  present  at  any 
meeting,  where  any  not  licensed,  authorized,  nor  tolerated,  as  said 
is,  shall  preach,  expound  scripture,  or  pray,"  except  the  minister's 
own  family,  and  it  is  declared  "  that  every  person  who  shall  be  found 
to  have  been  present  at  any  such  meetings  shall  be,  toties  quoties, 
fined  according  to  their  qualities,  in  the  respective  sums  following, 
and  imprisoned  until  they  pay  their  fines,  and  further  during  the 

council's  pleasure And  if  the  master  or  mistress  of  any 

family,  where  any  such  meetiags  shall  be  kept,  be  present  within  the 
house  for  the  time,  they  are  to  be  fined  in  the  double  of  what  is  to 
be  paid  by  them  for  being  present  at  a  house  conventicle."  ^  And 
in  an  act  of  parliament,  June,  1672,  in  reference  to  the  part  of  the 
preceding  act  which  proliibits  nonconformiog  ministers,  not  licensed 
by  the  council,  or  not  having  authority  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
"from  preaching,  expounding  scripture,  or  praying  in  any  meeting, 
except  in  their  own  houses,  and  to  those  of  their  own  family,"  it  is 


I  Wcdro^'s  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169. 
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said,  "since  there  may  be  some  questions  and  doubts  concerning  the 
meaning  and  extent  of  that  ^ox&prai/,  his  majesty  doth,  with  advice 
foresaid,  declare  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  thereby  prayer 
in  families  were  discharged  by  the  persons  of  the  family,  and  such  as 
shall  be  present,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  four  persons,  besides 
those  of  the  family ;  [but]  it  is  always  declared  that  this  act  doth 
not  give  allowance  to  any  outed  minister  to  pray  in  any  families 
except  in  the  parishes  where  they  be  allowed  to  preach/'  *  Even 
the  indulged  ministers  could  not,  according  to  the  acts  of  the  indul- 
gence, September,  1672,  have  preached  in  the  private  house  of  a  friend 
without  involving  themselves  and  their  hearers  in  the  violation  of 
these  laws ;  and  they  were  laws  still  in  force,  in  so  far  as  Glasgow  was 
concerned ;  for  although  a  proclamation,  suspending  the  laws  against 
house  conventicles  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Tay,  was  issued, 
dated  June  29,  1679,  "  the  town  of  Edinburgh  and  two  miles  around 
it,  with  the  lordships  of  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  the  cities  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow  and  Stirling,  and  a  mile  about  each  of  them  " 
are  excepted.  ^  Had  Lady  Caldwell  and  her  daughter  then  been  con- 
victed of  the  charge  brouglit  against  them,  they  would,  according  to 
the  iniquitous  laws  then  in  force,  have  been  liable  to  be  lined,  and, 
failing  to  pay  their  fines,  to  be  imprisoned.^ 


^  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ^CO. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  iii.,  p.  Ii9.  But  even  as  to  house  conventicles,  as  Fountaiuhall  infonns 
us,  the  council  afterwards  found  tliat,  notwithstanding  this  proclamation  of  indulgence, 
they  might  be  punished  and  fined  unless  Hcensed  by  the  council, — that  the  king's  indul- 
gence had  not  permitted  them  but  only  where,  upon  appHcation  to  the  council,  they  are 
established. — Historical  Notices  of  Scottish  Affairs,  p.  244. 

3  Sir  WiUiam  Cunningham,  in  his  account  of  Lady  Caldwell's  Sufferings,  speaking  of  her 
daughter.  Miss  Jean,  indeed  says,  "Yea  though  the  matter  of  fact  as  alleged  had  been 
tnie,  what  law  even  then  could  make  the  poor  gentlewoman  of  twenty  years  of  age  hable 
to  such  cmel  treatment,  she  being  in  her  mother's  house,  where  though  there  had  been 
sermon,  yet  by  law  it  ought  to  bave  been  proven  that  there  were  five  more  than  the  family 
present  to  hear  it,  whereas  it  never  was  pretended  that  there  were  any  more  present  than 
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Eut  they  were  not  convicted  of  the  breach  of  any  law.  Their 
imprisonment  was  therefore  illegal.  Presbyterian  ministers  were 
indeed  in  the  habit  of  paying  visits  to  Lady  Caldwell,  and  they 
frequently  preached  in  her  house ;  but  this  was  never  proved ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  particular  charge,  on  the  ground  of  which  she  was 
imprisoned,  she  always  denied  that,  at  the  time  specified  by  her 
accuser,  any  person  was  preaching  in  her  house,  and  the  contrary  was 
never  established  against  her.  No  attempt  was  indeed  made  to  prove 
the  charge ;  the  very  forms  of  law  were  disregarded ;  no  judicial  pro- 
cedure was  gone  through ;  a  summary  and  arbitrary  course,  which 
bore  injustice  on  its  very  front,  was  adopted, — a  course  naturally 
tending  to  destroy  all  security  of  personal  liberty,  and  to  beget  a 
universal  distrust ;  for  any  one  might  have  been  arrested  upon  a 
similar  charge,  and  however  innocent,  liave  been  consigned  to  a 
dungeon. 

The  treatment  of  Lady  Caldwell  and  her  eldest  daughter  was  not 
only  illegal  and  tyrannical,  it  was  also  barbarously  cruel.  It  was 
robbing  of  her  liberty,  a  lady  who  had  nothing  else  under  God  but  the 
fruits  of  her  own  industry,  to  support  herself  and  her  children,  and 
against  whom  nothing  could  be  found  by  her  persecutors,  save  only 
that  "  after  the  way  which  they  called  heresy,  she  worshipped  the 
God  of  her  fathers." 

When  brought  to  the  Castle  of  Blackness,  she  and  her  daughter 
were  kept  close  prisoners,  except  that  the  governor,  who  was  disposed 
to  favour  them,  sometimes,  though  at  his  peril,  allowed  them  to  visit 
his  lady,  whose  room  was  immediately  below  the  cell  in  which  they 
were  confined.     The  society  of  the  two  captives  would  serve  in  some 

tlie  lady  and  Ler  family."  AVodi'Ow  makes  the  same  statement.  But  botli  ai-e  uiistaken. 
It  would  have  beeu  illegal,  as  is  e\-ident  from  the  acts  of  parliament  quoted  in  the  text,  for 
a  nonconforming  minister  to  have  preached  in  Lady  Caldwell's  house,  though  none  but 
the  members  of  her  own  family  had  been  present. 
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degree  to  relieve  the  tedious  hours  of  their  imprisonment ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  six  months/  Miss  Jean,  who  was  only  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  began  to  suffer  in  her  health,  in  consequence  of 
her  close  conGnement,  which  excited  painful  apprehensions  in  her 
mother,  whose  sense  of  her  own  sufferings  was  for  the  time  absorbed 
in  the  deep  and  distressing  concern  which  she  felt  for  her  afflicted 
daughter.  Lady  Caldwell  having  conveyed  to  some  of  her  relations 
information  respecting  the  indisposition  of  Miss  Jean,  and  begged 
them  to  interpose  their  kind  assistance  for  obtaining  her  release 
for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  application  was  made  to  the  privy 
council  by  several  of  her  relations,  for  the  liberation  of  the  two  ladies, 
or  at  least  for  the  liberation  of  the  indisposed  daughter.  After  much 
trouble  and  no  small  expense,  an  order  was  at  last  obtained  for  the 
latter  being  set  at  liberty.  In  answer  to  a  petition  which  she  pre- 
sented to  the  privy  council  to  that  effect,  accompanied  with  the 
testimonials  of  physicians  as  to  her  ill  health,  the  following  act  of 
council  was  passed : — 

"11th  September,  1683. 
"  The  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  having  heard  and  con- 
sidered a  petition  presented  by  Jean  Mure,  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Blackness,  for  several  alleged  irregularities  and  disorders,  and  in  regard 
of  her  present  sickness  and  indisposition,  testified  under  the  hands  of 
physicians,  supplicating  for  liberty.  Do  hereby  give  order  and  warrant 
to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  governor  of  the  said  Castle  of  Blackness, 
and  his  deputies  there,  to  set  the  said  Jean  Mure,  petitioner,  at 
liberty,  in  regard  of  her  said  present  indisposition  and  sickness,  and 
that  she  hath  found  sufficient  caution,  acted  in  the  books  of  privy 


1  Sir  William  Cunningliam  says,  "  a  year  and  some  more ;"  and  Wodrow  says,  "for  near 
a  year's  time."  But  from  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  council  for  her  hberation,  com- 
pared with  the  date  of  the  act  of  council  ordering  her  imprisonment,  it  is  evident  that  the 
period  of  her  imprisonment  was  somewhat  less  than  six  months. 
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council,  that  she  shall  re-enter  her  person  in  prison,  within  the  said 
Castle  of  Blackness,  upon  the  first  day  of  November  next,  under  tlm 
penalty  of  one  thousand  merks  Scots  money  in  case  of  failure."  ' 

She  was,  however,  afterwards  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  the  prison  of  Blackness  at  the  time  specified  in  this  act. 
Having  presented  another  petition  to  the  council,  ''  desiring  that  the 
former  liberty  allowed  her  forth  of  the  Castle  of  Blackness,  where 
she  was  prisoner  for  several  alleged  irregularities,  might  be  prorogate 
for  some  further  time,  to  the  effect  she  may  go  about  her  own  and 
her  mother's  affairs,  and  may  have  access  to  her,  being  prisoner  in 
the  said  Castle,  both  day  and  night,"  the  council,  at  their  meetiug  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1683,  "prorogate  and  continue  the  petitioner's 
foresaid  liberty  forth  of  the  said  Castle,  in  regard  she  hath  found 
sufficient  caution,  acted  in  the  books  of  privy  council,  that  she  shall 
compear  personally  before  the  council  upon  the  first  Thursday 
of  Eebruary  next,  or  that  the  said  day  she  shall  re-enter  her  person  in 
prison,  within  the  said  Castle  of  Blackness,  and  that  under  the  penalty 
of  one  thousand  merks  Scots  money  in  case  of  failure,  in  either  of  the 
premises."  ^ 

In  February  she  presented  a  third  petition  to  the  council,  "  show- 
ing that,  being  incarcerated  with  her  mother  in  the  Castle  of  Black- 
ness, near  ten  months  ago,  for  being  present  at  a  conventicle,  as 
alleged,  in  her  said  mother's  house,  and  upon  application  being  made 
to  the  councd  liberated,  but  withal  ordained  to  re-enter  this  instant 
month  of  February,  her  imprisonment  had  been  attended  with  great 
indisposition  of  health;  and  therefore  humbly  craving  that  the  councd 
would  be  pleased  to  consider  her  circumstances,  a  very  young  gentle- 
woman, having  no  means  of  livelihood  but  by  a  dependence  on  her 
mother,  and  to  commiserate  her  case,  and  ordain  her  to  be  set  at 

^  Decreets  of  Privy  Council.  -  Kegister  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council. 
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liberty,  at  least  upoii  caution  to  compear  when  called."  "The  lords 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council  having,"  at  their  meeting  of  the  14:th 
of  February,  1G84,  "considered  the  foresaid  petition,  give  warrant  to 
the  clerks  of  council  to  deliver  to  the  supplicant's  cautioner  the  bonds 
given  for  her,  in  regard  conform  thereto  he  has  exhibited  her."  ' 
The  young  lady's  trouble,  it  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
conventicle  in  her  mother's  house,  was  now  brought  to  a  close. 

But  her  mother's  sufferings  on  the  same  account  were  of  much 
longer  duration.  Lady  Caldwell,  at  the  time  when  her  daughter 
was  liberated,  was  allowed,  "as  a  mighty  favour,"  "to  ascend  by 
some  steps,  to  take  the  air  upon  the  head  of  the  castle  wall,  but  at 
that  time  not  to  go  without  the  foot  of  the  turnpike  where  she  lodged, 
though  indeed  afterwards  she  obtained  the  liberty  within  the  precincts 
of  the  castle."^  But  after  this  she  continued  a. prisoner  there  for 
about  two  years  and  nine  months.  The  sufferings  she  endured  during 
that  period  must  have  been  great.  We  have  no  chronicler  who  has 
left  a  record  of  the  annoyances  and  privations  which  the  covenanting 
prisoners  endured  in  the  Castle  of  Blackness,  as  James  rraser_of 
Brea  has  left  a  record  of  those  endured  by  the  prisoners  of  the  Bass. 
As  in  the  Bass,  they  would  probably  suffer  from  the  caprice,  rudeness 
and  profaneness  of  the  garrison.  Brom  several  of  the  petitions 
presented  by  the  prisoners  which  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  in 
most  cases  the  health  of  the  prisoners  gave  way,  and  that  diseases 
of  a  very  serious  natui'e  were  often  contracted.  Hard  as  it  was 
for  this  lady  to  be  deprived  of  all  her  substance,  and  to  be  compelled 
scantily  to  support  herself  and  her  children  by  the  labour  of  her 
own  hands,  her  condition  was  now  much  more  painful  and  distress- 
ing.   Now  she  was  removed  from  her  chndi-en,  who  had  proved  a 


1  Decreets  of  PriN-y  Council. 
2  Sir  William  Cunningliani's  MS.  account  ol  the  Sufferings  of  Lady  CaldwclL 
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Ijlcssiiig  and  a  comfort  to  lier,  and,  sliut  up  in  a  prison,  was  doomed 
to  spend  her  time  under  harsh  restraint  and  in  solitude,  her  children, 
relatives,  and  friends  being  only  occasionally  allowed  to  visit  her.  In 
this  desolate  situation,  the  days  and  the  months  would  pass  heavily 
away,  and  she  could  not  but  often  experience  a  sinking  in  her  spirit. 
It  was,  however,  well  that  by  the  discipline  of  adversity  the  principles 
of  her  faith  had  been  established,  and  that  she  was  prepared,  by  lier 
christian  fortitude,  and  her  holy  trust  in  God,  to  suffer  still  greater 
hardships  than  those  to  which  she  had  been  even  as  yet  inured. 

Among  the  hardships  which  she  endured  during  this  period  of  her 
imprisonment,  the  following  case  of  heartless  cruelty  reflects  the 
utmost  disgrace  upon  the  government  of  that  day.  Her  cousin- 
german,  Mr.  TTalter  Sandilands,^  of  Hilderston,  then  Living  at  the 
West  Port  of  Linlithgow,  the  heiress  of  which  property  he  had 
married,  having  fallen  sick  of  a  violent  fever,  which  issued  in  his 
death,  she,  on  hearing  of  his  dangerous  illness,  sent  two  of  her 
daughters,  probably  on  their  paying  her  one  of  those  occasional  visits 
which  for  a  time  cheered  up  her  heart,  to  give  him  her  kind  compli- 
ments and  inquire  how  he  was.  Within  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival 
at  his  house,  her  second  daughter,  Miss  Anne,  was  attacked  by  the 
fever,  of  which  she  afterwards  died  at  Linlithgow.  Being  informed 
of  the  severe  and  dangerous  sickness  of  her  daughter.  Lady  Caldwell 
naturally  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  her ;  and  being  distant  from  her 
only  two  miles,  she  hoped  that  so  small  a  favour  would,  upon  applica- 

1  Mr.  "Walter  Sandilands  vras  the  son  of  "William  Sandilands,  brother  of  the  fourth  Lord 
Torijhichen,  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Lady  Caldwell's  father.  Both  his  parents  were 
"distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  then-  mansion-house  at  Hildersto7i  was  often  the  hospitable  resort  of  the 
persecuted  Covenanters.'*  Mr  "Walter  himself  "retained  the  same  attachment  to  Protest- 
ant and  Presbyterian  principles  which  had  characterized  the  family  from  the  days  of 
their  illustrious  ancestor.  Sir  James  Sandilands,  the  friend  and  patron  of  John  Knox."— 
Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  441. 
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tiou,  not  be  refused.  But  her  liopes  were  disappointed.  Though 
she  earnestly  desired  to  be  permitted  to  go  and  see  her  "dearly 
beloved  dying  daughter,"  for  only  one  hour,  should  no  longer  time  be 
granted,  and  though  she  willingly  offered  to  take  a  guard  with  her, 
yea,  to  take  the  wliole  garrison  along  with  her  as  a  guard,  should 
it  be  required,  and  to  maintain  theni  at  her  own  expense,  while  she 
made  this  visit ;  yet  the  most  earnest  solicitations  were  ineffectual. 
These  cruel  men,  trifling  with  the  yearnings  of  a  mother's  love, 
refused  to  grant  so  reasonable  a  request,  and  thus  she  was  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  daughter  before  her  death.  To  such 
as  know  a  mother's  heart,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  pungent  must  have 
been  her  anguish  to  think,  that  her  daughter  should  sicken,  die,  and  be 
buried,  while  she,  though  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  two  miles, 
was  only  permitted  to  hear  of  all  this  as  each  mournful  event  suc- 
cessively happened.  ' 

After  being  imprisoned  for  more  than  three  years.  Lady  Caldwell 
was  at  length  released,  in  answer  to  a  petition  which  she  presented 
to  the  privy  council.  Prom  the  character  of  the  petitions  presented 
to  the  privy  council  by  the  imprisoned  Covenanters,  we  can  almost 
always  learn  whether  a  long  imprisonment  had  the  effect  of  weakening 
their  resolution,  or  whether  their  stedfastness  of  purpose  remained 
unshaken.    If  the  former  had  been  the  effect,  some  concession  is 


1  Sir  William  Cuniiingliam,  iu  his  MS.  account  of  Lady  Caldwell's  suflferings,  Mliich 
relates  chiefly  to  those  connected  with  her  imprisonment  iu  Blackness  Castle,  concludes 
thus: — "As  the  records  of  the  secret  council  will  vouch  a  great  part  of  this  narration,  so 
Glasgow  affords  yet  many  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  what  is  hefore  advanced,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackness,  there  being  several  honourable  persons  yet  alive  who  can 
bear  testunony  to  it,  as  well  as  yet  Hving  fellow-prisoners.  As  also  tlie  truth  of  what  is 
said  is  referred  to  the  declaration  of  the  present  Laird  of  Bedlormie,  then  deputy-governor 
of  the  Castle  of  Blackness,  upon  his  word  of  honour ;  yea,  there  is  a  defiance  given  to  the 
challenger,  to  search  if  he  can  find,  among  any  of  the  records  of  the  jurisdictions  of 
Scotland,  if  tlie  Lady  Caldwell  had  been  impeached,  or  convict,  any  other  way  but  in  tho 
manner  already  said." 
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made,  as  an  engagement  to  live  regularly,  or  to  obey  the  laws ;  ii 
the  latter,  an  entire  silence  is  preserved  on  that  subject,  so  that 
the  omission  is  pregnant  with  meaning — is  a  certain  evidence  that 
the  spii'it  vras  unsubdued  by  persecution.  This  last  was  the  form 
of  Lady  Caldwell's  petition.  It  is  simply  a  prayer  to  be  released 
from  her  confinement,  on  the  ground  of  her  ill  health,  and  her  im- 
poverished circumstances,  and  contains  not  a  single  statement  imply- 
ing the  least  wavering  or  unsteadfastness  as  to  her  principles.  This 
is  no  small  commendation.  Lnprisonment,  so  far  from  being  a  light 
punishment,  may  be  rendered  the  most  bitter  and  crushing  to  tlie 
spirit,  that  can  be  inflicted,  and  when  protracted  during  months  and 
years,  it  has  not  unfrequently  subdued  the  fortitude  of  men,  who,  in 
the  excitement  and  activity  of  actual  conflict,  have  braved  death,  in 
resisting  arbitrary  and  unhallowed  impositions  upon  conscience. 
Acting  like  a  slow  and  lingering  torture,  it  has  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  spirit,  and  laid  prostrate  its  moral  heroism.  But 
Lady  Caldwell's  moral  firmness,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than 
three  years,  rem.ained  unmoved.  She  had  no  attachment  to  prison 
walls,  to  dank  and  confined  air ;  for  she  had  experienced  their  injurious 
effects  in  exhausting  the  strength  of  her  frame.  She  had  no  satisfaction 
in  being  kept  from  the  society  of  her  children,  for  she  had  found  in 
this  her  greatest  earthly  comfort,  since  their  father's  death.  She  Lid 
no  liking  for  the  numerous  privations  and  hardships  of  her  captivity. 
All  these  wxre  associated  in  her  mind,  with  painful  feelings  and  recol- 
lections, with  sighs,  tears,  and  regrets — the  natural  companions  of  a 
prison's  inmates.  But  to  escape  from  them  she  would  not  compromise 
her  integrity,  or  do  aught  inconsistent  with  the  principles  for  which 
she  was  honoured  to  suffer  so  much.  The  petition  she  presented  to 
the  privy  council  is  as  follows : — 
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''Unto  tlie  liight  Ilouourable  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privj 
Couucil — The  Petition  of  Barbara  Cuuningham,   relict   of 
William  Mure,  sometime  of  Caldwell,  prisoner  in  the  Castle 
of  Blackness 
^  Humbly  Shettetit, 

"That  your  lordships'  petitioner  hath  been  detained 
prisoner  above  these  three  years,  for  alleged  being  present  at  a  house 
conventicle,  by  reason  whereof  she  is  become  very  valetudinary,  and 
is  also  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  being  (in  respect  of  her  deceased 
husband's  forfeiture)  wholly  deprived  of  any  subsistence  forth  of 
that  estate,  either  to  her  or  her  children,  these  nineteen  years  begone. 
"  May  it  therefore  please  your  lordships'  to  commiserate  my  vale- 
tudinary and  destitute  condition,  and  to  ordain  me  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,"  &c.  * 

As  this  petition,  though  worded  respectfully,  makes  not  the  least 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  nor  contains  any  engagement  to  live 
regularly  in  future,  it  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council.  But  as  James  VII. 
was  then  beginning,  with  the  view  of  promoting  his  scheme  of  intro- 
ducing popery  and  slavery  into  Britain,  to  profess  great  zeal  for  the 
toleration  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  omissions  of  the  petition  of 
the  stem  and  inflexible  Covenantress  were  overlooked ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing order  was  issued  for  her  liberation : — 

"Edinburgh,  21st  June  16SG. 
"  The  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  having  considered  the 
bills  presented  by  Barbara  Cuuningham,  Lady  Caldwell,  now  prisoner 


^  WaiTauts  of  Privy  Council.  Sir  William  CmminglKim,  in  liis  account  of  Lady  Cal  J- 
well's  sufferings,  and  Wodrow,  in  his  History,  incorrectly  say  that  she  was  dismissed 
without  any  petition  ha\'ing  been  presented  to  the  council  for  her  liberation. 
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ill  tlic  Castle  of  Blackness,  desiring  liberty  upon  the  considerations 
therein  mentioned,  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithpro\r, 
Lord  Justice-General,  and  chief  Governor  of  the  said  Castle  of  Black- 
ness, to  grant  order  and  warrant  to  set  the  said  Lady  Caldwell  fortli- 
with  at  liberty,  for  which  this  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  the 
said  earl  and  all  others  concerned."  ' 

According  to  this  order.  Lady  Caldwell,  without  coming  under  any 
engagement  whatever,  or  even  receiving  a  caution  not  to  offend 
against  the  laws  in  fi^^ure,  was  liberated,  and,  after  a  long  separation, 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  her  family.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
persecution,  which  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  she  was  permitted 
to  live  with  her  children  in  peace ;  and  they  lived  together  in  the 
same  humble  condition  as  before,  earning  their  subsistence  by  honest 
industry. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  after  the  Bevolution,  justice,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  was  done  to  tliis  worthy  lady  and  her  family.  The 
forfeiture  of  her  husband  was  rescinded  by  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
not  only  by  the  general  act  of  July  4, 1690,  rescinding  the  forfeitures 
and  lines  of  the  Covenanters,  from  the  1st  of  January  1665,  to  the 
5th  of  November  16 88,  in  wduch  his  name  occurs,  among  some 
hundreds  of  other  names,  but  by  another  act,  19th  July  1690,  which 
expressly  rescinded  it  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  pronounced 
by  the  justiciary  court  in  his  absence ;  which,  it  is  declared,  was 
illegal,  and  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  null  and  void.  ^  To  illus- 
trate further  the  good  inclination  of  those  in  high  places,  after  the 
Eevolution,  to  do  all  justice  to  those  who  had  suffered  during  the  per- 
secution, it  is  wortliy  of  remark  that  her  then  only  surviving  child, 


1  Warrants  of  Pri\-T  Council. 

2  The  act  is  entitled,  "  Act  rescinding  forfeitures  in  absence  before  the  justice  court,  pre- 
ceding the  year  1GG9,  and  restoring  Caldwell,  and  Kersland,  and  Mr.  Wiiliam  Veitch."— 
Acts  of  the  Pai'liamcnt  of  Scotland. 

T 
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Barbara^  (who  bad  marrledJobn  Fairlie  of  tbat  ilk),  baving,  as  heiress 
and  executrix  to  her  father,  and  Lady  Caldwell  herself  having 
for  her  liferent  right  and  interest,  pursued  Sir  Thomas  Dalziel  of 
Binns,  grandchild  to  the  donator,  before  the  lords  of  session,  for 
payment  of  the  rents  of  the  estate  of  Caldwell  intromitted  with  by 
the  said  donator,  or  his  gratuitous  assignees,  during  the  forfeitiu'e, 
the  lords  of  session,  on  the  5th  of  December  1705,  found  Sir 
Thomas  liable  not  only  for  his  predecessors'  bygone  actual  intro- 
missions, but  for  the  whole  rental  of  the  estate  from  the  time  his 
grandfather  entered  into  the  possession,  and  even  for  omissions. 
Some  of  the  judges  thought  the  restitution  of  bygones  very  hard. 
Eut  the  answer  was,  Durum  est,  sed  ita  lex  scripta  est?  The  case 
having,  however,  been  carried,  by  Sir  Thomas  Dalziel,  to  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  the  decision  of  the  court  of  session  was  altered  on  the 
20th  of  February  1707,  and  Sir  Thomas  relieved  from  his  liability  for 
the  bygone  rents  of  the  estate  of  Caldwell  preceding  the  term  of 
Martinmas  16S8,  on  account  of  certain  specialties  in  his  case,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  other  cases  falling  under  the  act  rescissory.^ 

From  the  references  made  in  these  proceedings  to  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  it  is  evident  that  she  was  then  alive.  But  how  long  she 
survived  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 


*  Lady  Caldwell's  eldest  daughter,  Jean,  who  had  married  Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Car- 
nock,  died,  "vnthout  issue,  a  few  years  after  the  Revolution,  perhaps  in  1G95.  On  the  8th 
of  January  1696,  by  decreet  of  the  commissary  court  of  Edinburgh,  Barbara  Mure,  her 
sister,  was  decerned  nearest  of  kin  to  her. — Register  of  Confirmed  Testaments,  24th  July 
1696. 

"^  i.e.,  *'  It  may  be  hard,  but  such  is  the  law." — Morison's  Dictionary  of  Pecisio'i?,  p}>. 
4694,  4750. 

5  Acts  of  the  Parhament  of  Scotland,  March  20, 1707. 
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Lady  Colvill,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Weniyss,  was  tbe 
daughter  of  David  Wcmyss  of  Fiugask,  arid  wife  of  Eobert,  Lord 
Colvill,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  of  the  same  name,  in  16G2,  as  second 
Lord  Colvill  of  Ochiltree.  Li  1G71  she  became  a  widow,  his  lord- 
ship having  died  at  Cleish  on  the  12th  of  Eebruary  that  year.  She 
had  issue  to  him  a  son,  Robert,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  third 
Lord  Colvill  of  Ochiltree ;  and  two  daughters,  1.  The  Honourable 
Margaret  Colvill,  who  was  married  in  1701  to  Sir  John  Ayton  of 

Ayton,  in  Fife,  being  his  second  wife,  and,  2.  The  Honourable • 

Colvill,  who  w^as  married  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Logan,  minister  of  Torry.* 

The  severity  with  which  Lady  Colvill  was  treated  by  the  govern* 
ment,  may  be  regarded  as  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
and  stedfastness  with  which  she  adhered  to  the  persecuted  cause  of 
Presbytery.  She  was  classed  among  that  "  desperate  and  implacable 
party  who  keep  seditious  and  numerous  field  conventicles,  and  that 
in  open  contempt  of  our  authority,  as  if  it  were  to  brave  us  and 
those  that  are  in  places  of  trust  under  us.'*  ^  Other  marks  of  the 
government's  displeasure  were  fixed  upon  her,  all  which  in  fact  were 
so  many  badges  of  honourable  distinction. 

She  became  early  conspicuous  as  a  frequenter  of  field  conventi- 
cles ;  and  lier  name  appears  among  the  ladies  against  whom  the  govern- 
ment first  proceeded  on  that  account* — an  honour  for  which  she  was 
no  doubt  indebted  to  xirclibishop  Sharp,  who,  as  he  resided  in  Eife, 
was  particalarly  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  arrest  and  put  dovra 
the  progress  of  '*  fanaticism"  within  his  own  borders,  and  who  had 

*  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p,  361.  2  Wodiow's  Histcr}^,  vol.  ii.,  p.  238. 
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a  great  abhorrence  of  fanatic  ladies.  About  the  close  of  the  year 
1672,  and  in  the  years  1673  and  1674,  meetings  in  the  open  fields 
were  frequently  held  in  Kinross-shire,  where  Lady  Colvill  resided ; 
and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  these  meetings,  as  well  as  of 
hospitably  entertaining  in  her  house  the  ministers  who  preached  at 
them,  among  w^hom  were  Mr.  John  Welsh,  Mr.  Samuel  Arnot,  !Mr. 
Gabriel  Semple,  Mr.  Thomas  Hog,  minister  at  Larbert,  and  many 
others.*  The  zeal  and  liberality  with  which  she  countenanced  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  at  field  conventicles,  and  befriended  the 
persecuted  ministers,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  government,  the 
storm  of  persecution  began  to  gather  around  her.  The  more  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  was  the  following  circumstance :  A  party  of 
soldiers  had  been  sent  to  disperse  a  field  conventicle  held  in  the 
Lomonds  of  Fife;  they  met  with  no  resistance  from  the  people  ;  but 
Sharp,  to  excite  the  council  to  greater  violence,  falsely  alleged  that 
the  people  had  made  resistance.  This  fabricated  story  being  com- 
municated to  the  court,  a  letter  came  from  the  king  to  the  council, 
dated  June  23d,  1674,  requirmg  the  council  to  bring  the  ringleaders 
of  that  disorder  to  punishment,  and  promising  to  send  for  their  assist- 
ance some  forces  from  England  and  Ireland.-  This  letter  occasioned 
a  bitter  persecution  against  all  in  Eife,  both  men  and  women,  who 
attended  conventicles.  A  long  catalogue  of  names,  including  several 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  a  number  of  the  common  people,  was 
sent  over  to  the  agents  of  the  government  in  "Fife,  who  were  required 
to  summon  them  to  appear  before  the  privy  council  at  Edinburgh.  ^ 
Lady  Colvili's  name  was  in  this  list ;  and  she,  with  several  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  lords 
of  the  privy  council  on  the  9th  of  July.     The  charges  for  which  they 


^  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Covcnantei*s  in  Kinross-shire,  "Wodrow  MSS.,  voL 
xxxiii.,  folio,  no.  143. 
» VVodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  238.  '  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blah*,  p.  Sib. 
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v^evc  summoned  to  answer,  were  their  keeping  and  being  present  at 
house  and  field  conventicles,  at  Dunfermline,  Cleish,  Orval,  and  other 
places ;  their  inviting  and  countenancing  outed  ministers  in  their 
invasion  and  intrusion  upon  the  kirks  and  pul  |>its  of  Forgan,  Balmc- 
rinoch,  CoUessie,  Monzie,  and  Auchtcrmuchtj,  and  hearing  them 
preach  and  pray  therein  ;  and  their  harbouring,  resetting,  and  enter- 
taining Mr.  John  Welsh,  a  declared  and  proclaimed  traitor,  in  their 
houses  and  elsewhere.  Lady  Colvill  and  the  others  who  were  sum- 
moned, not  being  prepared  to  make  any  confessions  of  criminality,  or 
to  promise  to  abstain  from  attending  conventicles  in  future,  deemed 
it  i)rudent  to  disobey  the  summons,  probably  dreading  imprisonment 
had  they  made  their  appearance.  Eor  this  contempt  of  authority 
they  were,  upon  the  15th  and  16th  of  July  that  same  year,  denounced 
his  majesty's  rebels,  and  put  to  the  horn  at  the  market  crosses  of 
Cupar  and  Eorfar,  by  virtue  of  letters  of  denunciation  raised  and 
executed  at  the  instance  of  his  majesty's  advocate.^  Lady  Colvill 
was  afterwards  summoned  to  appear  before  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  which  was  to  meet  at  Cupar  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber. She  did  not  compear,  but  was  fined,  and  ordained  to  pay  her 
fine  before  the  1st  of  November.  To  what  amount  she  was  fined 
we  are  not  informed.^ 

Against  this  lady  the  council  proceeded  still  farther.  On  the  6th 
of  August,  1675,  they  issued  letters  of  intercommuning  against  her 
and  upwards  of  100  more  individuals,  among  whom  were  several  other 

^  "Wodrow,  in  his  History  (vol.  ii,,  p.  242)  mentions  a  Lady  Colvill  who  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  privy  council  on  the  9th  of  July,  1674,  and  who  w^as  acquitted,  on  her 
compearing  before  the  council,  in  consequence  of  her  bringing  with  her  a  testimonial  in 
her  favour  from  tlie  minister  of  her  parish,  and  promising  not  to  go  to  any  conventicles 
in  future.  But  she  was  evidently  a  different  person  from  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  On 
consulting  the  Register  of  Acts  of  rri\y  Council  we  find  that  her  maiden  name  vriia 
"  Dame  Euphan  Mortoun." 

2  flow's  Life  of  Eobert  Lhir,  p.  5*51. 
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ladies  of  rank.  lutercommuning  was  a  very  severe  sentence,  making, 
as  it  did,  every  man  or  woman  who  should  harbour,  entertain,  or 
converse  with  the  persons  intercommuned  equally  guilty  with  them. 
By  these  letters,  all  sheriffs,  stewards,  bailies  of  regalities,  and 
bailiaries,  and  their  deputies,  and  magistrates  of  burghs,  are  required 
"to  appreliend  and  commit  to  prison  any  of  the  persons  above 
written,  our  rebels,  whom  you  shall  find  within  your  respective  juris- 
dictions, according  to  justice,  as  you  shall  answer  to  us  thereupon."  ' 
The  letters  were  proclaimed  in  Cupar  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1675.^  "Perhaps,"  says  Wodrow,  "it  was  every  way  without  a 
parallel,  that  so  many  ladies  and  gentlewomen  married,  should  be 
put  in  such  circumstances ;  but  this  was  to  strike  the  greater  terror 
on  their  husbands  and  other  gentlewomen." 

Kirkton,  in  narrating  this  case,  says,  "But  though  the  council  sisted 
in  their  persecutions  upon  denunciation  and  intercommuning,  so  did 
not  our  officers  and  soldiers,  who  rested  not,  but  upon  imprisoning, 
robbing,  wounding,  killing  the  poor  fanatics  and  conventiclers,  where 
they  might  find  them  ;  and  truly,  many  of  our  soldiers  made  persecu- 
tion not  so  much  a  duty  of  their  office  as  an  employment  of  gain."  ^ 
The  concluding  part  of  this  extract  is  perfectly  correct ;  but  Kirkton 
is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  the  council  "sisted  in  their  persecu- 
tions upon  denunciation  and  intercommuning."  So  far  was  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  in  a  very  severe  proclamation  against  conventicles 
and  other  disorders,  issued  by  the  council  on  the  1st  of  March,  1676, 
the  magistrates  of  the  several  burghs  are  required  to  seize  upon  any 
persons  who  were  or  should  in  future  be  intercommuned ;  all  noble- 

»  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  2S6-283.  Mr.  Jolm  Cai'stairs,  in  a  letter  U>  Mr.  Robert 
M'Ward,  then  in  Rotterdam,  dated  August  6,  1675,  says,  '*This  day  tlie  letters  of  inter- 
communing were  passed.  If  we  were  in  any  toleiable  frame  for  such  a  mercy,  as  alas \ 
we  are  not,  I  would  take  this  furious  driving  as  a  token  for  good,  and  some  presage  that 
their  time  would  be  but  short." — Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  lix.,  folio,  no.  36. 

«  Row's  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  562.  »  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  363,  3G4. 
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men,  gentlemen,  magistrates,  and  all  other  subjects,  arc  forbidden 
to  intercommune  with,  harbour,  or  relieve  any  of  the  persons  who 
were  or  should  hereafter  be  intercommuned,  under  the  pains  due  to 
intercommuners  by  law;  and  a  reward  of  500  merks  is  offered  to  sucli 
as  should  discover  any  person  guilty  of  intercommuning  with,  harbour- 
ing, or  relieving  any  of  the  intercommunedJ  On  the  27th  of  April, 
that  same  year,  in  prosecution  of  the  same  object,  the  following  letter, 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Rothes  in  name  of  the  council,  was  sent  to 
the  sheriiis  of  the  several  shires : — 

"Eight  IIoxouiiable, — The  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council, 
at  their  last  meeting,  did  order  that  the  enclosed  letters  of  inter- 
communing should  be  transmitted  to  you,  that  you  may  with  all 
possible  diligence,  cause  search  for,  apprehend  and  imprison,  such  of 
the  said  persons  as  are,  or  shall  happen  to  come  within  the  bounds 
of  your  shii'c,  and  Lave  ordered  that  against  the  2 2d  day  of  June 
next,  you  report  a  particular  account  of  your  diligence  to  the  council. 
This  the  council  has  appointed  to  be  signified  to  you,  by  your 
humble  servant,  Kothes  Caxcell.  I.  P.  D.  - " 

Lady  Colvill,  like  her  friends  against  whom  these  letters  of  inter- 
communing were  issued,  lay  under  this  sentence  till  the  king's 
proclamation,  dated  Whitehall,  June  29,  1679,  by  which  all  letters 
of  intercommuning  were  suspended,  a  measure  which  "relieved 
multitudes  who  were  fugitive  and  intercommuned,  and  upon  their 
hiding  for  many  years."^  But  while  lying  under  this  sentence,  her 
zeal  was  in  no  wise  abated.  She  still  continued  to  attend  conventicles, 
and  to  entertain  in  her  house  tlie  nonconforming  ministers  who  came 


*  Wodrow's  History,  vol .  ii.,  p.  319. 

2  Register  of  Acts  cf  Privy  Council.  It  is,  liovrever,  true,  as  Kirkton  ohsen'es,  that 
at  this  time  "  iutercommunlng  was  not  so  stretclied  and  improven  as  after  Both  well 
Bridge,  when  converse  with  a  few  rebels  made  almost  all  Scotland  as  guilty  as  if  they  had 
been  in  arms  against  the  Idng  at  Bothwell  Bridge." — Kirkton's  History,  p.  363. 

'  Wodrow's  History,  voL  iii.,  pp.  149, 151. 
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to  preaeli  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  she  lived.  In  the  year 
1677,  when  no  public  meetings  were  held  in  Kinross-shire  for  divine 
worship  except  during  the  night,  because  of  the  fury  of  the  troopers, 
who  lay  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  lunross,  meetings  for  sermon 
^^ere  sometimes  held  in  her  house  ;  and  her  character  and  principles 
being  weU.  known,  she  had  her  own  share  of  the  annoyances  and 
severities  inflicted  by  the  troopers,  who  perambulated  the  country  to 
]mt  down  house  and  field  conventicles.  Erom  Captain  William 
Carstairs  *  in  particular,  she  suffered  no  small  degree  of  molestation 
and  hardship.  This  man,  who  had  no  commission  from  the  king, 
but  vvho  had  been  sent  out  by  Archbishop  Sharp,  under  pretence  of 
searching  for  denounced  and  intercommuned  persons,  was  at  that 
time  extremely  active  against  the  nonconformists  in  the  East  of 
Eife,  on  whom,  with  a  party  of  about  a  dozen  of  soldiers,  he  com- 
mitted many  cruelties.  E.ecei\ing  information  of  a  conventicle  which 
had  been  kept  in  Lady  Colvill's  house,  at  Cleish,  on  a  Sabbath  day 
in  the  month  of  Isovember,  at  which  a  preacher,  named  ^Ix.  Eobert 
Anderson,  officiated,  and  learning  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  lodged  in 
lier  house,  he  came  with  his  party  to  the  house  of  Cleish  early  on  tlie 
Monday  morning,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  apprehending  his  intended 
]uisoners, — so  early  indeed  as  about  two  or  three  hours  before  day, 
— and  rapping  at  the  gate  of  the  house,  surprised  and  alarmed  aD 
the  inmates.  Having  made  their  way  into  the  house,  they  apprehended 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  William  Sethrum,  the  chamberlain,  and  "  broke 


1  Carstairs  was  "a  wietcli  who  earned  a  living  in  Scotland  by  going  disguised  to  con- 
venticles, and  then  informing  against  the  preachers." — Macaulay's  History  of  England, 
vol.  i.,  p.  237.  It  was  believed  that  at  the  time  when  the  supposed  popish  plot  in  England 
in  1680  excited  so  great  alarm,  this  infamous  man,  to  get  money,  lent  his  aid  by  false 
testimony  to  the  execution  of  several  guiltless  persons.  "  His  end,"  says  Macaulay,  quot- 
ing from  Bishop  Buniet,  "  was  all  horror  and  despair,  and  with  his  last  breath  he  had  told 
his  attendants  to  throw  him  into  a  ditch  like  a  dog,  for  that  he  was  not  fit  to  sleep  in  a 
christian  bui-iul  ground." — Ibid.,  vol  i.,  p.  482. 
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Pw'jbert  Steedmaii's  head,  who  made  his  escape ;  and  when  the  captain 
missed  him,  he  fell  into  a  lit  of  the  convulsion,  and  continued  two 
or  thi'ee  hours  in  it."  This  proved  a  very  forlunate  circumstance  for 
Lady  Colvill  and  her  son,  Lord  Colvill,  who  was  then  a  child,  for 
during  the  time  that  Carstairs  lay  in  the  fit,  they  made  their  escape. 
On  recovering,  he  carried  Mr.  Anderson  and  the  chamberlain  to  the 
tolbooth  of  Ealkland.*  To  escape  the  fury  of  this  miscreant,  whose 
severities  towards  others,  and  whose  visits  to  her  own  house,  gave  her 
but  too  just  ground  for  apprehension.  Lady  Colvill  was  obliged  to 
remain  for  some  time  from  her  house,  and,  like  hundreds  more  of  the 
Covenanters,  who  wxre  hunted  like  moor-fowl  or  wild  beasts,  to  hide 
herself  in  the  mountains  and  fields,  by  which  her  health  was  greatly 
impaii'cd.  ^ 

As  might  be  expected  of  so  zealous  a  Covenanter,  Lady  Colvill  pre- 
ferred having  in  her  family  servants  whose  sentiments  in  religious 
matters  corresponded  with  her  own;  nor  in  this  preference  could 
she  be  charged  w^ith  illiberality,  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  such 
trying  and  dangerous  times,  there  was  no  inconsiderable  risk  that 
servants  of  opposite  principles  might,  from  their  hatred  of  noncon- 
formity, or  from  their  love  of  filthy  lucre,  have  become  spies  in  the 
family,  and  betrayed  their  mistress,  or  have  involved  her  in  trouble. 
So  early  as  1670,  before  the  death  of  her  husband,  some  of  her  ser- 
vants were  prosecuted  for  attending  a  field  conventicle.  Margaret 
Morton,  her  gentlewoman,  and  Elizabeth  Young,  her  servant  maid, 
having  been  present  at  the  field  meeting  held  upon  Beath  Hill,  in 
the  west  of  Eife,  on  the  ISth  of  June,  1670,  which  created  much 
noise,  and  greatly  exasperated  the   government,  were,  along  with 


1  Kirktou  says,  "William  Sethrum  lie  laid  iu  pri'=;on,  but  the  doors  were  opened  and  he 
set  free."— History,  p.  380. 

2  Account  of  the  Sufierinijs  of  the  Covenanters  iii  Kinross-shire,  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol. 
xxxiii.  folio,  no.  143. 
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many  others  in  the  shire  of  Kinross,  immediately  summoned  to  answer 
before  the  privy  council;  and  making  their  appearance,  they,  with  the 
rest  who  appeared,  were  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  were  kept 
for  a  long  time.  ^  Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  later,  several  of  her 
servants,  —  among  whom  was  Margaret  Morton,  a  highly  valued 
domestic,  judging  from  the  lengthened  period  during  which,  she  had 
served  her  ladyship, — were  again  punished  for  their  Presbyterian 
principles.  From  a  note  of  a  decreet,  dated  December  26, 1683,  and 
July  15,  1684,  recorded  in  the  sheriff  court  books  of  Eife,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  John  Malcolm,  procurator  fiscal,  against  several  per- 
sons for  withdrawing  from  the  church,  keeping  house  and  field  con- 
venticles, &c.,  we  learn  that  Margaret  Morton,  gentlewoman  to  Lady 
Colvill,  William  Morton  and  William  Young,  servants  to  the  said 
lady,  all  in  the  parish  of  Cleish,  were  fined  each  in  the  sura  of  three 
hundred  pounds  Scots,  and  were  reported  to  have  fled.^ 

To  give  her  son  a  sound  religious  education,  was  a  special  part  of 
Lady  Colvill's  care.  Besides  instructing  him  in  the  common  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Christianity,  it  was  her  endeavour  to  train  him 
up  in  the  principles  of  Presbytery  and  of  the  Covenant,  which  in  her 
judgment  were  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  and  connected  with  the 
lionour  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  But  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  employing  her  widow^hood  in  this  laudable  and  delightful  task,  she 
was  not  permitted  to  enjoy.  In  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
society,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  God,  the  privy  council  resolved  to 
take  her  son  from  her,  and  place  him  under  guardians  and  teachers 
who  would  instil  into  him  such  principles  as  would  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  government.  From  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
which    persecutors  have   often    encountered  in  prosecuting    their 


1  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxxiii ,  folio,  no.  143.  Kow's  Life  of  Robert  Blaiv,  pp.  536,  538. 

2  Wodrow  MSS.,  voL  xxxiii.,  folio,  uo.  l-W. 
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scheme  for  destroying  the  church,  it  Las  often  suggested  itself  to 
them  that  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  gaining  their  object  ia 
to  prevent  the  young  from  being  instructed  in  the  persecuted  prin- 
ciples. Julian  the  apostate,  the  more  effectually  to  suppress  and 
destroy  Christianity,  shut  up  the  scliools  and  colleges  of  the  Chris- 
tians, authorizing  only  pagans  as  the  teachers  of  youth,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  the  tender  minds  of  the  rising  generation  would  receive 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  impressions  of  literature  and  idolatry. 
A  similar  policy  was  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  France,  who,  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  commanded  the  Huguenols,  that 
those  henceforward  born  of  them  should  be  baptized  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion,  and  be  placed  under  instructers  who  were  the 
enemies  of  their  faith,  to  be  educated  in  the  superstition  which  they 
abhorred.  The  same  cruel  and  tyramiical  system  was  adopted 
against  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  To  poison  the  springs  and 
fountains  of  learning,  it  was  ordained  by  Parliament,  so  early  as 
1662,  that  none  should  be  principal,  masters,  regents,  or  other  pro- 
fessors in  universities  or  colleges,  unless  they  owned  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  bj  archbishops  and  bishops,  as  then  established 
by  law,  and  that  none  should  teach  any  public  school,  or  be  peda- 
gogues to  the  children  of  persons  of  quality,  without  the  license  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.'     But  detestable  as  was  the  tyi-anny  of 


I  Wotlrow's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  267.  Preshyterian  teacliers  sometimes  attempted  to  form 
pchocls  for  the  education  of  the  young,  but  they  did  so  at  the  risk  of  being  imprisoned  and 
otherwise  punished,  tliere  being  always  individuals,  -wlio,  from  various  motives,  were  sure 
to  inform  the  government  against  them.  The  foilowing  quotation  from  lountainhall's 
Historical  Kotices  (p.  294)  is  a  specimen  of  what  frequently  liappened  in  cases  of  this 
nature: — "2  June,  1681.  The  private  schoolmaster  in  Edinburgu  being  called  before 
the  privy  council  and  complained  on  by  the  Master  of  the  High  Grammar  School  (one 
school  is  far  from  being  able  to  serve  Edinburgh  now);  there  are  Mr.  Strang,  ]\Ir.  WHliam 
Greenlaw,  and  two  or  three  others  of  them  imprisoned,  till  they  find  caution  not  to  teach 
Latin  till  they  be  hcensed  by  the  bishop  r  for  several  of  them  were  outed  ministers,  and 
others  wlio  were  suspected  to  poison  the  young  ones  with  disloyal  principlesi  so  that  the 
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these  enactments,  the  government  went  even  still  farther.  The  chil- 
dren of  Presbyterians  of  quality  were  taken  from  their  parents,  and 
placed  in  the  bands  of  sucb  as  would  educate  them  in  principles 
which  thej  repudiated  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the 
solemn  obligations  under  wliicli  the  nation  had  been  brougbt. 

On  learning  the  intention  of  the  government  to  take  her  son  from 
her  and  place  hiin  under  prelatic  teacbers,  Lady  Colvill  determined, 
as  was  natui'al  enough,  to  keep  lier  son,  if  possible,  from  falling  into 
their  bands,  and  w^itli  this  view  she  removed  him  out  of  the  way 
By  this  the  indignation  of  the  government  being  excited,  they  imme- 
diately instituted  proceedings  against  her.  In  the  first  place,  they 
fined  her  in  her  absence  in  the  sum  of  5000  merks  Scots ;  *  and 
failing  to  pay  this  sum,  she  was  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in  the 
tolbootb  of  Edinburgh.  Lord  Fountalnhall  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  cause  of  ber  imprisonment:  "December  2,  16S4 
The  Lady  CclviU  is  imprisoned  in  Edinburgb  tolbootb,  by  the  privy 
council,  for  her  irregularities,  and  particularly  for  breeding  up  her 
son,  tbe  Lord  Colvill,  in  fanaticism  and  otber  disloyal  principles,  and 
abstracting  and  putting  him  out  of  tbe  way,  when  the  council  was 
going  to  commit  bis  education  to  others ;  for  w4iich  we  have  acts 
of  parliament  as  to  tbe  children  of  papists,  wliicb  may  be  extended  a 
Ijaritate  to  others."  ^  The  reader  is  to  observe,  that  tbis  writer  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians,  wbom,  though  h§  was  more  moderate 
than  the  most  of  bis  kind  in  bis  day,  be  regarded  as  fanatics ;  and 
that  bis  account  of  tbis  lady  is  tinged  witb  liis  party  prejudices. 
His  exa^2:erated  and  coloured  statement,  when  translated  into  the 


legents  of  the  colleges  defendecl  themselves,  that  many  of  their  youth  were  infected  and 
leavened  ere  they  came  to  them;  and  even  when  they  are  hcensed,  not  to  teach  tlw 
grammar,  but  only  the  rudiments  and  vocables ;  for  then  the  childr.'n  may  be  come  to 
th:it  strength  as  to  go  to  the  High  School." 

1  i.  e.  Tul.  (js.  6d.  sterling. 

2  rountamhall's  Decisions  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  vol.  L,  p.  'IIO. 
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simple  language  of  truth,  is  that  she  was  imprisoned  for  withdrawing 
from  her  parish  clmrcli,  attending  house  and  field  conventicles,  and 
particularly  for  training  up  her  son,  Lord  Colvill,  in  the  principles  of 
Presbvterv  and  of  the  Covenant. 


Ladv  Colnll  in  Prison, 


The  cell  into  which  this  lady  was  cast  was  one  of  the  worst  in 
the  prison.  It  was  a  narrow  dark  room,  where  she  required  to  burn 
candles  during  the  whole  day,  and  where  she  was  without  fire, 
though  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter.  "It  might  be  thought,'' 
says  a  ^IS.  account  of  the  sufferings  of  that  period  ^'that  persona 
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of  quality  and  lionour  were  not  concerned  in  these  suiferinsrs ;  but 
the  contrary  is  evident,  as,  besides  other  instances,  in  the  case  of 
my  Lady  Colvill,  who,  being  fined  in  absence,  at  last  was  made  pri- 
soner in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  little  room  where  she  could 
not  get  the  use  of  fire  and  the  benefit  of  the  light  of  day,  and  that 
for  some  months  in  the  winter  season."  ^  And  in  another  MS.  ci 
the  same  period,  entitled  "  Grievances  from  Scotland,  16G1-1688," 
the  following  is  specified  as  a  grievance  : — "  My  Lady  Colvill  was 
put  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  strait  dark  fireless  room, 
where,  all  day  long  she  behoved  to  keep  candles  burning ;  and  was 
thus  kept  for  a  long  time,  because  she  would  not  deliver  up  her 
son,  my  Lord  Colvill.  Their  quarrel  with  her  was  her  not  coun- 
tenancing the  profane  clergy."  ^ 

Mter  lying  for  some  weeks  in  this  narrow,  cold,  and  gloomy  cell, 
than  which  a  worse  was  not  appropriated  to  robbers  and  mui'derers. 
Lady  Colvill,  from  the  privations  and  hardships  she  endui-ed,  was 
induced  to  petition  the  privy  council  that  she  might  be  removed 
to  a  more  convenient  room  in  the  prison ;  and  the  council,  at  their 
meeting,  on  the  2ith  of  December,  168 J^,  "having  considered  her 
petition,  gave  order  and  warrant  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
and  keepers  of  the  tolbooth  thereof,  to  accommodate  her  with  a  more 
convenient  room  than  that  which  she  is  now  in,  and  to  detain  her 
prisoner  therein  till  further  order."  ^ 

In  consequence  of  this  order  slie  appears  to  have  been  removed  to 
"  a  more  convenient  room "  in  the  prison ;  but,  in  those  days,  the 
best  of  the  Scottish  prisons  were  cheerless  and  unwholesome  dungeons; 
and  her  health  soon  began  to  be  affected.  By  the  harsh  treatment 
to  which  she  had  formerly  been  subjected,  in  being  driven  to  the 
mountains,  to  shelter  herself  from  a  ruthless  soldiery,  her  constitu- 

^  Wodrov\-  MSS.,  vol.  xL,  folio,  no.  6.  ^  ibid.,  vol.  xl.,  folio,  uo.  3. 

2  Ilegistcr  of  Acts  of  PriNy  Council. 
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tion  had  been  greatly  shaken;  and  it  did  not  now  possess  vigour 
enough  for  the  endurance  of  a  rigorous  and  tedious  imprisonment. 
After  she  had  been  shut  up  for  nearly  three  months,  her  bodily 
indisposition  became  so  great  that  her  life  was  in  danger.  In  these 
circumstances  she  presented  a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  which 
was  supported  by  the  testimonial  of  a  physician,  praying  that  she 
might  enjoy  a  temporary  release  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  but 
containing  no  admission  of  the  justice  of  her  imprisonment,  nor  any 
engagement  that,  in  matters  of  religion,  she  would  in  future  live 
and  act  as  the  government  were  pleased  to  dictate.  In  answer 
to  this  petition,  the  council,  at  their  meeting  on  the  17th  of  March, 
"gave  order  and  warrant  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  set  her  at 
liberty,  upon  her  finding  sufficient  caution,  nnder  the  penalty  of  the 
fine  for  which  she  is  incarcerated,  and  to  confine  herself  to  a  chamber 
in  Edinburgh,  and  to  re-enter  the  said  prison  upon  the  second  of 
April  next."  ^ 

At  the  time  when  Lady  Colvill  was  apprehended  and  imprisoned 
in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  her  son,  Ijord  Colvill,  was  attending 
the  college  of  Edinburgh.  On  learning  what  had  befallen  his  mother, 
and  hearing  farther  that  orders  had  been  given  to  apprehend  and 
imprison  him  also,  the  youth,  in  great  consternation,  fled  from  the  city ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  returned  again  to  the  college  that  session. 
To  his  mother  this  was  a  source  of  great  uneasiness ;  and  she  was 
extremely  anxious  that  he  sliould  be  brought  back  to  the  college  to 
prosecute  his  studies.  This  appears  from  a  petition  wliich  she 
presented  to  the  council,  when  the  day  appointed  for  her  re-enter- 
ing prison  arrived,  at  which  time  she  was  still  very  unwell.  After 
stating  that  the  council  had  been  pleased  to  grant  her  temporary 
liberty,  in  order  to  use  means  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  but  that 

1  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council. 
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her  physicians  had  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  enter 
on  a  course  of  medicinal  treatment,  with  a  view  to  her  recovery  in  so 
short  a  time,  slie  goes  on  to  say,  that  what  troubled  her  more  (though 
siie  was  brought  very  low  by  sickness,)  was,  that  by  her  surprising 
imprisonment,  her  son  did  run  away,  hearing  that  a  party  was  ordered 
to  apprehend  him  likewise;  and  that  now  should  she  again  enter 
prison,  neither  she  herself,  nor  her  friends,  would  be  able  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  return  to  the  college  to  his  studies,  because  he  appre- 
hended that  so  long  as  the  council  inclined  to  keep  her  prisoner, 
tliey  would  likewise  keep  him  a  prisoner.  She  engages  that  should 
the  council  allow  her  any  competent  time,  she  would,  upon  the  word 
and  honour  of  a  gentlewoman,  take  pains  and  concur  with  his  friends 
to  the  utmost  of  her  ability,  to  bring  him  back  to  the  college ;  and 
after  he  is  once  settled  there,  she  expresses  her  willingness  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  council  should  think  fit,  and  in  the  meantime  offers 
to  give  sufficient  security  that  she  would  present  herself  before  the 
council  when  called.  On  these  grounds,  she  humbly  supplicates 
that  the  council  would  be  pleased  to  allow  her  some  competent  time 
for  the  purpose  specified,  the  state  of  her  health  being  such,  that 
she  would  require  to  be  carried  to  prison  on  a  bed,  and  she  being 
fully  resolved  to  employ  the  time  which  the  council  should  allow  her, 
in  bringing  back  and  settling  her  son.  Having  considered  this  petition 
at  their  meeting  on  the  3d  of  April,  the  council  "continue  the  peti- 
tioner's liberty  forth  of  the  prison  until  this  day  seven  night,  upon  the 
terms  and  caution  as  formerly."  ^ 

On  the  14th  of  March,  16S5,  the  council  "gave  order  for  setting 
at  liberty  any  women  prisoners  for  receipt  or  harbouring  of  rebels, 
or  on  account  of  their  wicked  principles,  upon  their  swearing  the 
abjuration  of  the  late  traitorous  paper,-  and  likewise  giving  their 

^  Register  of  Acts  of  Priry  Counril. 

-  This  was  an  oath  ahjuring  a  paper  emitted  by  the  Society  People  entitled,  "The  Apolo- 
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oaths  that  they  shall  not  hereafter  reset,  harbour  or  keep  intelligence 
with  rebels  and  fugitives/'  •  But  this  act  was  intended  to  apply 
exclusively  to  such  imprisoned  women  as  belonged  to  the  Society  Peo- 
ple or  Cameronians ;  and  as  Lady  Colvill  did  not  belong  to  that  party, 
tliis  act  brought  her  no  relief.  There  is  however  another  consider- 
ation,—the  cupidity  of  the  government, — which  accounts  for  the 
greater  leniency  shown  towards  these  Cameronian  women,  than  to- 
wards this  lady.  Wherever  these  rapacious  rulers  found  wealthy 
Presbyterians,  their  watchword,  like  that  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  cha- 
racters, was  "Do^vn  with  them,  fleece  them,"  and  getting  them  once 
within  their  grasp,  they  did  not  quit  their  hold  till  they  had  sixipt 
them  of  all,  or  of  much  that  they  possessed.  These  Cameronian 
women  being  without  exception  poor,  no  money  could  be  extracted 
from  them ;  but  Lady  Colvill  being  a  richer  prey,  the  government  had 
an  eye  upon  her  fine,  and  to  squeeze  from  her  the  5,000  merks,  con- 
tinued relentlessly  to  harass  her.  At  their  meeting  on  the  16th  of 
April,  tlie  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  "  grant  warrant  to  his 
majesty's  advocate,  to  raise  a  process  before  the  council,  against  the 
Lord  Colvill  and  his  mother  for  disorders ;"  and  at  the  same  meeting, 
they  "  grant  warrant  to  the  clerks  of  council  to  receive  caution  from 
the  Lady  Colvill  for  her  re-entering  prison  within  the  tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh  when  called,  under  the  penalty  of  five  thousand  merks."  ^ 
She  appears  to  have  given  bond  for  her  appearance  before  the  council 
on  the  21st  of  April;  and  the  council,  at  their  meeting  on  that  day, 
continue  her  liberty  upon  her  again  finding  security,  under  the  penalty 
contained  in  her  former  bond,  to  compear  before  his  majesty's  high 


getic  Declaration  and  Admonitory  Vindication  of  tlie  True  Presbyterians  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  especially  anent  Intelligencers  and  Informers."  For  a  more  particular  account 
of  this  paper  and  of  the  oath  abjuring  it,  see  jS'otices  of  Margaret  M'Lauchlan  and 
Margaret  Wilson. 

I  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  CounciL  ^  Ibid. 
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commissioner,  upon  the  last  Thursday  of  that  month.  Whether  she 
appeared  before  the  higli  commisioner  on  the  day  appointed,  it  is 
not  said ;  but  if  she  did,  she  does  not  appear  to  have  given  him  the 
satisfaction  which  he  required;  for  the  council,  at  their  meeting  on 
the  30th  of  April,  "gave  order  to  Patrick  Graham,  captain  of  the  town 
of  Edinburgh's  company,  to  apprehend  her,  and  to  see  her  re-entered 
prisoner  within  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh."  ^  This  is  the  last  notice 
of  Lady  Colvill  which  we  meet  with  in  the  records  of  the  privy 
council.  Whetlier  the  order  was  executed,  or,  if  it  was,  how  long  she 
continued  in  prison,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

In  reviewing  these  notices  of  Lady  Colvill's  history,  it  is  pleasing 
and  interesting  to  find  that  severe  as  was  the  treatment  wliich  she 
experienced,  it  had  no  effect  in  inducing  her  to  make  any  unworthy 
compliance  in  order  to  be  set  at  liberty,  or  in  order  to  obtain  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  severity  of  her  imprisonment.  She  repeatedly  petitioned 
the  privy  council,  on  one  occasion,  for  a  better  room;  on  another  for  a 
temporary  release,  on  account  of  her  bodily  indisposition;  on  another  for 
a  further  prorogation  of  the  term  of  her  liberty ;  but  these  favours  she 
never  asked  on  dishonourable  terms.  Rather  than  do  this,  she  was 
prepared  to  suffer  the  slow  and  lingering  torture  of  a  prison — a  proof 
how  well  established  the  principles  of  her  faith  were,  and  that  she 
possessed  no  small  degree  of  Christian  resolution.  This  is  the  more 
worthy  of  commendation,  when  tlie  weak  and  sickly  state  of  body  to 
which  she  was  reduced  is  considered.  J3ut  whatever  were  her  suffer- 
ings at  the  hands  of  men,  the  reflection  that  these  were  endured  in 
the  cause  of  Christ — that  it  was  for  her  stedfast  adherence  to  him 
that  she  was  denounced  a  rebel,  intercommuned,  maligned  as  a 
fanatic,  fined,  and  thrown  into  a  dark  and  an  unwholesome  prison, 
would  yield  to  her  true  satisfaction.     Sbe  was  honoured  to  suffer  for 

*  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  CounciL 
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Christ,  and  under  whatever  pretexts  she  was  persecuted,  she  was 
doubtless,  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  judgeth  righteous  judgment,  found 
entitled  to  that  benediction  of  the  Saviour,  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.  E.cjoice,  and  be  exceeding 
glad;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven:  for  so  persecuted  they  the 
prophets  which  were  before  yoa/' 


iioldier,  time  of  Charles  H. 


CATHAEINE    HIGG, 

LADY  CAVERS. 

CathaTvINE  Rigg  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Higg  of  Athemie, 

by  his  wife,  Margaret  Mouypeiiuy,  daughter  of Monypenny  of 

Pitmillie,  Esq.  *  Her  ancestors,  on  the  father's  side,  were  distin- 
guished for  their  ardent  zeal  and  active  labours  in  promoting  both 
the  first  Reformation  from  popery,  and  the  second  Reformation  from 
prelacy.  Her  paternal  great  grandmother,  Catharine  Row,  who  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Row,  minister  of 
Perth,  and  the  able  coadjutor  of  our  illustrious  Reformer,  John 
Knox,  is  described  by  ±li\  AYilliam  Row,  minister  of  Ceres,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  year  1587,  when  she  could  not  liave  been  more  than 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  as  "  one  of  the  most  religious 
and  wise  matrons  then  in  Edinburgh.^'  Her  paternal  great  grand- 
father, William  Rigg,  the  husband  of  the  lady  now  mentioned,  was 
a  wealthy  merchant  burgess  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  a  man  of  much  moral  and  religious 
worth.^  Her  paternal  grandfather,  William  Rigg,  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  who,  like  his  father,  was  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh, 
was  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  uncommon  benevolence,  and  great  public 
spirit.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  yearly  not  less  than  eight  or  nine 
thousand  merks,  (about  350^.  sterling,)  for  pious  purposes.^  For 
his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  Perth  articles  by  James 


^  Lament's  Diaiy,  p.  115,  compared  w'ith  Douglas's  Baronage  of  Scotland,  p.  223. 

«  Kow's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  pp.  457,  4G9,  4/3. 

8  He  iulierited  considerable  property  from  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  retoured  heir, 
August  18, 1619,  in  various  lands  in  Fife,  Ross  and  Ci-oniarty,  and  in  a  tenement  of  Ian  J 
in  the  bui-gh  of  Elgin. — Inquis.  lletor.  Abbrev.  life,  no.  293 ;  Ross  and  Cromarty,  no.  52 } 
Elgin  and  Forres,  no.  34.    He  was  also  very  successful  in  business. 
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VI.,  lie  was  fined  fifty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  and  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Blaekness  till  the  fine  was  paid.  He 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Covenanters  against 
the  court,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  was,  at  one  time,  one  of 
the  bailies  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  capacity,  Mr.  John  Livingstone 
bays,  "  he  gave  great  evidence  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  magistrate 
beyond  many,  being  a  terror  to  all  evil  doers."  Having  purchased 
the  estate  of  Athernie  in  Eife,  he  is  often  called  in  the  annals  of  that 
period,  William  Rigg  of  Athernie.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1644.  *  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  Thomas  Rigg,  was 
the  eldest  son,  or  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  preceding,  as 
appears  from  his  having  been  served  heir  to  him  in  his  extensive 
heritable  property.^  Of  her  father's  life  we  know  much  less  than  of 
her  grandfather's ;  nor  have  we  discovered  the  exact  date  of  his  death; 
but  it  must  have  been  previous  to  the  year  1659,  as  her  mother 
appears  in  that  year  as  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Scot  of 
Scotstarvet,  who  had  been  twice  married  before,  and  who  died  in  1670, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  ^ 


1  See  a  Notice  of  tliis  excellent  man  prefixed  to  one  of  Rutlierford's  Letters  to  him; 
Wliyte  and  Kennedy's  Edition,  p.  216. 

2  Thomas  Rigg  was  retoiired  heir  to  his  father,  April  18, 1644,  in  various  tenements  in 
Edinburgh ;  in  the  lands  of  Manualrig,  Bo'.vhouses,  and  Cromarland  or  ]\Ianual-Foulis  in 
Stirlingshire;  in  lands  in  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Fife;  and  in  a  tenement  within  the  burgh  of 
Elgin. — ^Inquis.  Retor.  Abbrev.  Edinburgh,  no.  920;  Stirling,  no.  180;  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
no.  93. 

3  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  115.  Crawford,  in  his  Genealogical  Collections,  gives  the  following 
particulars  respecting  the  family  of  Rigg  of  Athernie : — "  William  Rigg,  bailie,  of  Athernie, 
a  very  good  rehgious  man,  and  an  excessive  rich  merchant,  purchased  the  estate  of 
Athernie  in  Fife,  and  other  lands,  lie  had  a  son  by  his  wife,  a  Eeatson  of  the  house  of 
Balf  (Herald's  Office),  and  Janet,  a  daughter,  wlio  was  married  to  Sir  "Walter  Riddell  of  thai 
ilk,  and  had  issue,  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Archibald ;  another  daughter  married  to  ^Ir.  John 
Skene  of  Halyards,  had  issue,  &c.    Second.  [Thomas]  Rigg  of  Athernie,  married  [Margaret] 

Monypenny,  daughter  of Monypenny  of  Pitmillie,  by  Myrton,  his  wif^ 

daughter  of Myrton  of  Cambo  (Ibid.),  had  a  son  [Wilham]  and  two  daughters. 
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Of  the  early  life  of  this  lady  no  particulars  have  been  preserved. 
In  March,  1659,  slie  was  married  to  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Cavers, 
younger.  The  circumstances  in  which  their  courtship  and  marriage 
originated  are  thus  recorded  by  Crawford,  in  his  Genealogical  Collec- 
tions : — "  I  have  heard  that  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Cavers  applied 
to  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  to  have  borrowed  from  him  the  sum 
of  50,000  merks,  that  he  wanted  to  pay  off  some  of  his  pressing 
debts.  Sir  John  told  him  he  could  not  do  it  himself  at  present ;  but 
there  was  a  young  gentlewoman  at  his  house  who  had  just  as  much 
portion,  in  ready  money,  as  he  wanted  to  borrow,  and  he  did  not 
know  but  both  the  lady  and  her  portion  might  be  at  his  service. 
Trom  this  hint  Sir  William  made  his  application  and  addresses  to 
!Miss  Catharine  lligg,  and  obtained  the  lady  in  marriage  soon  after 


Dame  Catharine  Rigg,  vrlio  tras  married  to  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Cavers;  and  [Margai-et] 
Rigg,  her  sister,  who  was  married  to  George  Scot  of  Pitlocliie,  son  to  Sir  John  Scot  of 
Scotstarvet ;  [both]  had  issue.  His  lady,  Pitmillie's  daughter,  was  the  third  vrife  of  Sir 
John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  and  had  a  son  [Walter]  Scot,  to  whom  he  gave  Edenshead,  whose 
daughter  and  heir  was  maiTied  to  Mr.  Charles  Erskine,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan." — 
MS.  Eolio  in  Advocates'  Library.  William  Rigg  of  Athernie,  the  brother  of  Lady  Cavers, 
had  by  his  wife  a  son,  Wilham,  and  a  daughter,  Euphan,  who,  with  their  mother,  both 
died  at  sea  in  going  out  to  East  New  Jersey  in  America,  with  Mr.  George  Scot  of  Pitlochie, 
in  1685.  In  that  disastrous  voyage  about  seventy  died  by  a  malignant  fever  which  broke 
out  in  the  vessel,  and  the  names  of  Lady  Athernie,  her  daughter  Euphan,  and  her  son 
William,  appear  in  a  hst  of  those  who  thus  perished, — Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxxvi.,  4to,  nos. 
65,  66 ;  and  vol.  xxxiii.,  folio,  no.  117.  In  the  Commissary  Records  of  Edinburgh,  24th 
November,  1693,  there  is  registered,  "  The  testament  dative  and  inventar  of  the  debts  per- 
taining to  umquliill  William  and  Euphan  Rigg,  lawful  children  to  the  deceased  William 
Rigg  of  Athernie,  sometime  residenters  in  Edinburgh,  who  deceased  at  sea  in  a  voyage  to 

East  Jersey  in  the  month  of ,  168  [5]  years,  faithfully  made  and  given  up  by 

William  and  Sarah  Rigg,  lawful  children  to  the  deceased  Mr.  W'alter  Rigg  at  Athelstane- 
ford,  and  Patrick  Hepburn,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  husband  to  the  said  Sarah,  for  his  interest, 
Walter,  Alexander,  and  Cathariue  Riggs,  lawful  children  to  the  deceased  James  Rigg, 
merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  ouly  executors  datives,  decerned  as  nearest  of  kin  to 
the  said  defuncts,  by  decreet  of  the  Commissai-s  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  same  of  the  date  the 
3d  day  of  May,  1693,  ta  itself  at  more  length  bears."  Lady  Cavers'  sister,  the  \s*ife  of  Mr. 
George  Scot  of  Pitlocliie,  also  died  by  the  fever  on  the  same  voyage 
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that."  *     Crawford  adds,  "  A  mighty  religious  good  woman  she  was 
as  any  could  be  in  her  time." 

Both  Lady  Cavers  and  Sir  William,  who  was  a  man  of  principle, 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  ministers  ejected  in  16G2 ;  ^  by  which 
they  excited  the  resentment  of  the  government.  Tor  refusing  to  take 
the  declaration  which  abjured  the  National  Covenant,  Sir  William  was 
removed  from  his  office  of  sheriff  of  Tenotdalc,  in  which  he  stood 
infefted.  ^  He  and  his  wife  also  suffered  when,  on  their  children 
having  so  far  advanced  in  years  as  to  require  a  tutor,  they  selected  one 
from  among  the  students  or  preachers  of  the  nonconformists.  To 
intrust  the  education  of  youth  in  schools,  in  colleges,  and  in  families 
of  rank  exclusively  to  such  as  conformed  to  prelacy,  formed  from  the 
beginning,  as  we  have  seen  before,*  a  leading  part  of  the  scheme  of 
the  government  for  establishing  prelacy.  And  to  enforce  the  laws 
enacted,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
privy  council,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1676,  forbidding  all  persons  in 
future  to  entertain  any  schoolmaster,  pedagogue,  or  chaplain  for 
performance  of  family  worship,  who  had  not  license  to  that  effect 
under  the  hands  of  the  respective  bishops  of  their  diocese,  under  the 
penalty  of  three  thousand  merks  to  be  exacted  for  each  nobleman, 
and  twelve  hundred  merks  for  each  gentleman,  and  six  hundred 

1  MS.  folio  in  Advocates'  Library. 

*  The  minister  of  Cavers,  !Mr.  James  Gillon,  was  among  the  number  of  the  ejected  min- 
isters, lie  died  in  1663.  The  circumstances  connected  with  his  death  ai'e  thus  recorded 
by  Kirkton: — "Another  act  of  cruelty  they  [the  government]  committed  at  tliis  time  [at 
the  time  when  James  Mitchell  attempted  the  assassination  of  Archbishop  Sharp,]  was : 
Upon  pretence  of  searcliing  for  the  Bishop's  assassinat,  they  seized  Mr.  James  Gillon,  late 
minister  at  Cavers,  and  made  liim  run  on  foot  from  Currie  (whither  he  had  retired  for 
his  health)  to  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh  at  midnight,  and  then  [he]  was  carried  to  prison; 
and  when  the  council  found  the  mistake,  they  did  indeed  suffer  him  to  go  to  his  chamber; 
but  his  cruel  usage  had  disordered  him  so  that  within  two  days  he  died." — History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  2Si. 

3  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  25th  July,  1684. 

*  See  Notice  of  Lady  Cohill,  p.  299,  300. 
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merks  for  a  burgess  or  any  other  subject  for  eacli  such  offeuce,  as  they 
should  be  found  guilty  in  the  premises.  But  the  family  of  Cavers, 
having  in  disregard  of  this  proclamation,  kept  with  them  Mr.  James 
Osburn,  a  Presbyterian  student  or  preacher,  as  tutor  to  their  children, 
letters  were  raised  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Nisbet,  his  majesty's 
advocate,  charging  Sir  William  with  having  "ever  since  the  date 
of  the  said  proclamation,  and  contrary  to  the  duty  and  loyalty 
incumbent  upon,  and  required  of  good  subjects,  entertained,  reset, 
and  countenanced  Mr.  James  Osburn,  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  pedagogue, 
or  as  his  chaplain  at  the  least  for  performance  of  family  worship,  albeit 
he  be  a  person  not  licensed  nor  autliorized  under  the  hand  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  that  effect ;  .  .  .  whereby  the  said 
Sir  William  Douglas  of  Cavers  hath  directly  contravened  the  tenor 
of  the  said  act  of  parliament,  and  the  said  proclamation,  and  thereby 
not  only  incurred  the  pains  and  penalties  therein  contained,  but  ought 
to  exhibit  and  produce  to  his  majesty's  privy  council  the  person  of  the 
said  Mr.  James  [Osburn]."  By  these  letters,  he  was  charged  to 
compear  personally  before  the  privy  council  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1676,  to  answer  to  the  foresaid  complaint,  and  to  hear  and  see  such 
order  taken  thereanent,  as  appertained,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  &c. 
Sir  William  not  having  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  council,  in  obedience 
to  the  summons,  the  council  "ordained  letters  to  be  directed  to 
messengers-at-arms,  to  denounce  him  his  majesty's  rebel,  and  put  him 
to  the  horn,  and  to  escheat,  &e.,  superseding  extract  hereof,  as  to 
the  said  Su'  William  Douglas,  until  the  lirst  council  day  in  September 
next."  ' 


*  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  Mr.  James  Osbui-n  is  included  in  the  letters 
raised  against  Sir  William  Douglas,  the  cliarge  against  him  being,  that  he  had  most 
unwarrantably  presumed  and  taken  upon  hand  to  serve  Sir  Wilhum  as  a  schoohnaster, 
pedagogue  or  chaplain,  for  family  worship,  although  he  was  not  Hcensed  or  authorized 
to  that  effect  according  to  law  j  and  failing  to  appear  before  the  council  on  the  3d  of 
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After  this  Sir  William  liad  not  long  to  live.  The  precise  date  of 
his  death  we  have  uot  ascertained,  but  it  took  place  previous  to  the 
year  IGSO. 

It  is  in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  that  Lady  Cavers  api)ears 
upon  the  stage,  as  personally  obnoxious  to  the  government,  on 
account  of  her  nonconformity.  Being  now  left  a  widow  with  numerous 
children,  she  felt  that  to  educate  them  in  the  principles  of  religion 
and  of  the  Ecformed  Church  of  Scotland,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  her  life,  or  rather  the  most  important  duty 
which  devolved  upon  her  as  a  widowed  mother.  This  appears  from 
the  proceedings  instituted  against  her,  which  we  are  now  about  to 
narrate ;  and  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  anxious  the  government 
and  its  supporters  were  to  prevent  the  education  of  children,  and 
especially  those  of  rank,  in  Presbyterian  principles.  It  appears  that 
Thomas  Douglas,  brother  to  her  deceased  husband.  Sir  William  Eliot 
of  Stobes,  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas,  minister  at  "  Seatoune,"  [?  Salton], 
and  Mr.  Eichard  Douglas,  advocate,  had  been  "nominated  and 
appointed  tutors^'  to  William,  her  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  his 
fathei*,  and  to  Archibald  and  John,  his  brothers,  "conform  to  a 
gift  of  tutorie  granted  to  that  effect;  to  which  office  they  were 
preferred  by  his  majesty's  exchequer,  upon  express  and  full  con- 
sideration that  the  complainers  would  be  careful,  not  only  of  the 
said  minors'  persons  as  being  their  nearest  relations,  but  of  their 
education  as  peaceable,  loyal  and  good  subjects,  and  which  was  thought 
to  be  of  considerable  consequence  to  his  majesty's  service,  that  family 
having  a  great  interest  in  the  shire  of  Hoxburgh,  where  they  live, 
and  considering  that  dame  Catharine  Higg,  Lady  Cavers,  their  mother, 
would  take  pains  to  withdraw  them  from  these  good  principles." 


August,  he  was  declared  Ms  Majesty's  rebel,  but  nothing  is  said  respecting  "superseding 

exiract  hereof"  as  to  him. 
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Lady  Cavers'  eldest  son  William,  was  accordingly  taken  from  her, 
and  educated  for  several  years  at  schools  in  Dalkeith  and  Edinburgh. 
But  William  having,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  been  permitted  to 
stay  at  his  own  house  with  his  mother  for  some  time,  she  refused 
to  allow  him  to  return  to  the  schools  where  he  had  been  formerly 
bred.  At  the  same  time,  she  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  tutors  her 
other  two  sons,  Archibald  and  John,  who  were  still  within  the  years 
of  "  pupillarity,"  not  of  course  because  she  was  hostile  to  their 
receiving  a  complete  education  and  every  accomplishment  suitable  to 
their  station,  but  because  she  wished  their  education  to  be  conducted 
under  her  own  eye ;  and  so  long  as  they  were  with  her,  she  did  not 
fail  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  Presbytery  and  of  the 
Covenant.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  tutors,  and  letters  were 
raised  against  her  at  their  instance,  to  compel  her  to  deliver  up  to 
them  her  cliildien.  They  complain  that  "she  wilfully  keeps  them 
that  she  may  give  them  those  disloyal  impressions  which  may  prove 
very  dangerous  to  tliat  family,  breeding  them  up  in  a  perfect  aversion 
to  the  government  of  church  and  state,  and  who  are  ah-eady  arrived  at 
that  wildness,  that  they  will  neither  frequent  the  public  ordinances 
themselves,  nor  converse  with  those  who  so  do :  And  therefore,"  they 
add,  "in  all  equity  and  justice  the  said  Lady  Cavers  should  not 
only  be  decerned  to  deliver  np  to  the  complainers  the  persons  of  the 
said  William,  Archibald  and  John  Douglas,  the  complainers'  pupils, 
that  they  may  take  care  for  their  education,  and  be  discharged  to 
withdraw  or  detain  them  from  schools  and  theii*  other  education,  but 
also  punished,  to  the  terror  of  others  to  do  the  like  in  time  coming." 
She  was  charged  to  compear  personally  before  the  privy  council  on 
the  27th  of  January,  1680,  to  answer  to  the  premises,  and  to  bring 
with  her,  exhibit  and  produce  the  persons  of  her  three  sons  above 
named,  and  to  hear  and  see  herself  decerned  to  deliver  them  up  to 
their  tutors,  or  else  to  show  a  reasonable  cause  to  the  contrary ;  and 
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farther,  to  hear  and  see  such  other  order  taken  in  the  foresaid  matter, 
as  shall  appertain  under  the  pain  of  rebellion.  In  obedience  to  the 
summons,  she  compeared  personally  before  tlie  council  to  defend 
herself.  After  having  heard  and  considered  the  libel  and  the 
answers  made  thereto,  the  lords  of  council  decerned  and  ordained 
her  to  deliver  to  the  pursuers  the  persons  of  the  said  William, 
Archibald  and  John  Douglas,  their  pupils,  and  to  do  so  within  the 
course  of  eight  days,  to  be  educated  as  they  should  order,  and,  if 
need  be,  ordained  letters  of  horning,  upon  a  charge  of  six  days,  to  be 
directed  for  that  effect.^ 

Nearly  two  years  and  a  half  after  this.  Lady  Cavers  was  brought 
to  still  greater  trouble,  on  account  of  her  Presbyterian  principles. 
Erom  what  has  been  abeady  stated,  it  is  evident  that  she  had 
embraced  the  cause  for  which  the  ejected  ministers  suffered  with  too 
warm  a  zeal  to  attend  the  curates.  But  this  was  not  the  only  thing 
which  rendered  her  obnoxious  to  the  persecuting  rulers  of  the  day. 
She  had,  besides,  attended  conventicles  held  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  she  resided,  and  had  even  permitted  them  to  be  held  in  her  own 
house.  She  was,  moreover,  in  the  habit  of  hospitably  entertaining 
the  proscribed  ministers  who  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  she  had  retained,  as  her  servants,  some  whom  the  government 
had  denounced  rebels.  The  strong  sympathy  and  support  thus  given, 
by  one  in  her  station,  to  the  cause  of  suffering  nonconformity,  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  evil  instruments  of  the  government  in  the 
district  in  which  she  lived.  Among  those  who,  in  that  district, 
signalized  themselves  as  persecutors,  was  Adam  Urquhart,  the  laird 
of  Meldrum,  wlio  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  E.oxbui'gh- 
shire,  in  May,  1679,  to  assist  Henry  Ker  of  Graden,  sheriff-depute 
of  that  county,  in  repressing  and  punishing  such  disorders  as  with- 

^  Decreets  of  Privy  Council. 
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drawing  from  the  parish  churches  and  attending  conventicles ;  nor 
did  these  men  want  spies  and  informers  to  assist  them  in  this  work 
of  oppression..  In  the  list  of  those  whom  they  oppressed  on  account 
of  religion,  Lady  Cavers  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Her  conduct 
they  observed  with  eager  scrutiny ;  her  recusant  delinquencies  they 
carefully  noted  down,  and  transmitted  an  exaggerated  report  of  them 
to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  who  were  glad  to  fnid  an  occasion 
against  her,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  extort  from  her  a  heavy  fine. 
While  living  peaceably  at  her  own  house,  attending  to  her  household 
and  maternal  duties,  she  was,  in  1682,  disturbed  by  the  harsh  intrusion 
of  the  rugged  messengers  of  the  law,  with  letters  raised  against 
her,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  his  majesty's  advocate. 
In  these  letters  she  is  charged  with  "  keeping  and  being  present  at 
conventicles,  harbouring,  resetting,  entertaining,  intercommuning, 
and  corresponding  with  declared  rebels  and  traitors,  and  disorderly 
and  irregular  persons." 

After  stating  that,  by  the  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  of  this  realm, 
these  wxre  ''  crimes  of  a  high  nature,  and  severely  punishable,"  the 
letters,  which  contain  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  proceed  as 
follows : — "  Neverthel  .ss  it  is  of  verity  that  upon  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  remanent  days  of,  the  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  November,  and  December,  1679,  upon  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  remanent  days  of  the  months  of  January,  Eebruaiy,  March, 
and  remanent  months  of  the  years  1680  and  1681,  and  upon  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  remanent  days  of  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  April,  and  May  last,  or  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  the  months 
of  the  said  years,  Dame  Catharine  Higg,  Lady  Cavers,  having  been 
present  at  divers  conventicles  in  the  shires  of  Roxburgh  and  Selkii'k, 
and  several  other  places,  where  she  hath  heard  Mr.  Matthew  Selkirk, 
a  vagrant  preacher,  Mr.  Donald  Cargill  and  Mr.  Gabriel  Semple, 
declared  traitors,   Mr.  Thomas  Douglas,   ]\Ii\  Samuel  Ainot,  Mi*. 
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Archibald  Riddell,  and  Mr.  James  Osbum,  preach,  expound  scripture, 
praj,  and  exercise  the  other  functions  of  the  ministry,  *  and,  in  the 
said  seditious  meetings,  vent  several  malicious  and  wicked  expressions 
against  his  majesty's  government ;  and  particularly,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1G80,  the  Laird  of  Meldrum  having  gone  to  the  said 
shii*e,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  commands,  for  putting  the  laws 
in  execution  against  disorderly  persons,  true  it  is  that  the  said  Lady 
Cavers,  to  evidence  her  zeal  and  forwardness  against  the  putting  of 
his  majesty's  laws  in  execution,  and  so  encourage  disorderly  persons 
in  their  irregular  practices,  did,  upon  the  first,  second,  third,  or  one 
or  other  of  the  days  of  the  said  month  of  November,  1680,  cause 
advertise  and  convocate  diverse  numbers  of  people,  at  her  house  of 

,  keeping  a  seditious  conventicle ;  and  accordingly  there  did 

convene  above  the  number  of  three  hundred  persons,  whereof  some 
were  within  and  some  were  without  doors,  (which,  by  the  law, 
is  declared  to  be  a  field  conventicle,)  at  which  seditious  meeting 
the  said  ^Ir.  Matthew  Selkirk,  or  one  or  other  of  the  foresaid  persons, 
traitors,  vagrants,  disorderly  ministers,  did  intimate  a  fast  to  be  kept, 

at  the  said  house,  upon  the day  of  the  said  month  of  November, 

lor  Philiphaugh's  good  success  against  the  Laird  of  ^Meldiiim ;  -  which 


*  Tield  conventicles  were  frequently  held  in  tho^e  daj-s  in  the  parish  of  Cavers.  Tlie 
hollow  dells  and  rocky  recesses  of  the  hill  Rubberslaw,  which  is  situated  in  the  lower 
dinsion  of  the  parish,  were  the  haunts  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  and  not  only  the 
place,  but  the  very  stone,  on  which  the  volume  of  God's  word  was  laid  when  the  cele- 
brated Alexander  Peden  declared  its  truths  to  a  large  congregation  there  assembled,  is 
still  pointed  out. — New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  parish  of  Cavers. 

2  The  Laird  of  Meldrura,  one  of  the  most  active  persecutors,  had  imposed  heavy  fines  ou 
many  gentlemen  and  tenants  in  the  shire  of  Teviotd?.le,  and  committed  to  prison  such  as 
did  not  pay  their  fines.  It  was  calculated  that  he  had  uplifted  in  fines  from  that  shire  not 
less  than  10,C00  pounds.  ITiis,  as  might  have  been  expected,  created  great  dissatisfaction, 
James  MiuTay  of  Philiphaugh,  principal  sheriff  of  Selkirk,  Wilhara  MuiTay,  his  depute, 
and  some  gentlemen  and  tenants  brought  a  Hbel  against  him  before  the  privy  council,  in 
November,  16S0,  complaining  of  his  many  oppressions  and  wrongous  imprisonments. 
"  Philiphaugh,"  says  \Yodrow,  "  proved  his  libel  against  Meldrum,  to  the  connction  of 
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was  accordiiiglj  performed,  where  the  said  Mr.  Matthew  Selkirk 
preached,  and  at  which  there  were  present  above  two  hundred 
persons,  and  many  of  them  without  doors :  Likeas  the  said  Lady 
Cavers,  during  the  foresaid  space,  hath  constantly  entertained  and 
harboured,  reset  and  intercommuned  with  the  foresaid  traitors,  rebels, 
and  vagrant  preachers,  as  also  Thomas  Tumbull  of  Stonehill,  John 
Clunie,  barber  in  Hawick,  and  diverse  other  seditious  and  disorderly 
persons,  and  hath  furnished  them  with  meat,  house,  and  harbour,  by 
herself  and  tenants ;  as  also,  Robert  Davidson,  a  declared  rebel  and 
fugitive,  as  her  gardener :  Whereby  the  said  Dame  Catharine  Rigg 
is  guilty  of  the  manifest  crimes  above-written,  and  hath  contravened 
the  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  made  there-against,  for  which  she 
ought  to  be  severely  punished  in  her  person  and  goods,  to  the  terror 
of  others  to  commit  and  do  the  like  in  time  coming."  ^ 

To  answer  to  the  foresaid  complaint,  and  to  hear  and  see  such  order 
taken  thereanent  as  appertained,  she  is  charged  to  compear  personally 
before  the  council  on  the  4:th  of  July  1682,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion. 

Her  case  came  before  the  council,  at  their  meeting  on  the  4:th  of 
July.  But  she  disobeyed  the  summons ;  and,  on  her  being  ofttimes 
called  and  not  compearing,  the  council  granted  "  certification  against 
hey,  ordaining  her  to  be  denoiinced  his  majesty's  rebel,"  Afterwards, 
however,  upon  application  to  the  council,  she  was  "reponed  against 
the  said  certification,  upon  her  finding  caution  to  compear  before  the 
council  on  the  13th  day  of  November  instant."     On  that  day,  the 


all,  and  ans-^ered  what  Meldnim  charged  him  with  •,  and  when  Meldnim  offered  to  give  in 
some  new  queries,  he  was  willing  to  admit  them,  providing  he  sliould  be  allowed  to  begin 
with  new  queries  to  him,  and  proposed  he  might  be  interrogate  whether  Meldnim  was 
Papist  or  Protestant,  when  he  was  last  at  mass,  who  were  present  ^\-ith  him  when  he  had 
conversed  last  with  rebels,  and  what  compositions  he  had  made  with  them." — Wodrow's 
History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  240 ;  Decreets  of  Privy  Council,  21st  July  1681.  This  is  the  case 
referred  to  in  the  text. 

^  Decreets  of  ?vi\'x  Council. 
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council  having  met,  and  licr  case  being  again  called,  she  compeared, 
with  a  procurator  to  plead  in  her  defence.  Her  libel  was  read,  and 
answers  were  made  to  it  by  her  pi*ocurator,  in  the  presence  of  the 
council.  But,  not  satisfied  with  these  answers,  the  lords  of  council 
ordered  her  to  be  brought  before  them.  On  her  making  her  appear- 
ance, his  majesty's  advocate  "referred  the  truth  of  the  libel  to 
her  oath,  and  declared  that,  conformably  to  his  majesty's  letter,  and 
the  constant  practice  of  the  council,  he  restricted  those  points  of 
the  libel  in  their  own  nature  criminal,  to  an  arbitrary  punishment, 
and  declared  that  any  confession  to  be  made  by  her  should  not  be 
any  ground  of  a  criminal  process  agamst  her.'*  But  she  refused 
to  give  her  oath.  The  ground  upon  which  she  was  required  to  depone 
upon  oath  was  the  second  act  of  the  parliament  of  1670 ;  ^  and  the 
king's  letter  in  1674,  just  now  referred  to,  restricted  the  punishment, 
in  the  case  of  such  as  confessed  their  nonconforming  delinquencies,  to 
an  arbitrary  fine.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  George  Lockhart,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  that  day,  delivered  in  a  case  exactly  similar,  that 
the  above  act  of  parliament,  though  it  might  compel  her  to  depone 
against  others,  could  not  compel  her  to  depone  against  herself;  and 
"  that  she  behoved  first  to  have  a  remission  passed  the  seals,  and  the 
king's  letter  was  not  equivalent  thereto."  ^  But  the  privy  council 
took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.     Upon  her  refusal  to  give  her 


1  See  this  act  in  TTodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167. 

*  The  case  in  wliich  Sir  George  Lockbart  delivered  tliis  opinion  was  that  of  Edmiston 
of  Dnntraith,  who,  on  the  30th  of  June  1G81,  was  lined  in  9000  merks,  and  sentenced  to 
he  in  prison  till  it  was  paid,  for  refusing  to  depone  with  respect  to  his  conversing  and 
intercommuning  with  a  denounced  fugitive  minister,  with  respect  to  his  having  been  at 
field  conventicles,  and  with  respect  to  his  calling  the  proceedings  of  the  privy  council 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical ;  on  all  which  points  he  was  urged  to  depone,  both  from  the 
second  act  of  the  parhameut  of  1G70,  and  from  the  king's  letter  in  1674.  Sir  George 
Lockhart  employed  in  defence  of  his  chent  the  argument  stated  in  the  text.  But  it  was 
repelled,  and  Edmiston  was  holden  as  confessed  for  not  depomng,  and  fined. — Eountain- 
hall's  Historical  Notices,  vol.  i.,  p.  301. 
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oath,  "  the  lords  of  council,  considering  that  the  crimes  libelled  were 
of  a  very  high  nature,  and  that,  in  construction  of  law,  she,  by  reason 
of  her  refusing  to  depone,  was  understood  to  be  guilty  of  the  whole 
crimes  libelled,  did  therefore  fine  her  iu  the  sum  of  9000  merks  Scots 
money,  aud  ordained  her  to  be  carried  to  prison  until  she  should 
have  made  payment,  or  foimd  caution  to  pay  the  same,  to  his  majesty's 
cash-keeper,  and  found  caution  for  her  future  good  behaviour.  But 
if  her  former  cautioDer  obliged  himself,  under  the  penalty  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  produce  her  upon  Thursday  next,  the 
16th  of  i^sovembcr,  before  the  council,  the  lords  allowed  her  to  stay 
out  of  prison  till  that  day."  *  Having  found  this  security,  she  was  in 
the  meantime  set  at  liberty.  On  the  16th  of  November,  her  surety, 
*'  conform  to  his  bond,  produced  her  at  the  council  bar ;"  but  she 
having  neither  "made  payment  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  her  last 
council  day,  nor  given  bond  for  her  future  good  behaviour,  the  lords 
of  council  ordained  her  to  be  committed  prisoner  to  the  tolbooth 
of  Edinbiu'gh  until  Monday  next,  and  recommended  to  General 
Dalziel,  tlie  said  day,  to  cause  transport  her  from  the  said  tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  by  a  party,  and  appointed  the 
governor  of  the  said  Castle  of  Stirling,  or  his  deputy,  to  receive, 
keep,  and  detain,  her  person  in  sure  firmance  untH  further  order 
from  the  council."  - 

This  order  was  duly  executed ;  and  she  continued  in  prison  till  the 
close  of  the  year  1684  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks'  liberty 
granted  her  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  "  Her  case  was  indeed  very 
hard,"  says  Wodrow,  "to  say  nothing  of  her  shining  virtue  and  singular 
piety,  and  her  being  chargeable  with  nothing  but  simple  nonconformity 
with  prelacy,  and  no  ways  concerned  in  any  thing  against  the  govern- 
ment, nor  could  once  be  supposed  to  be."  ^    How  she  and  her  children 

*  Decreets  of  Privy  CounciL  ^  xbid.  3  Wodrow's  History,  vol  iv.,  p.  5^ 
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were  maiutained  during  the  period  of  her  imprisonment,  wc  are  not 
informed.  She  had  a  jointure  of  150/.  sterKng,  from  the  rental  of  tlie 
estate  of  her  deceased  husband,  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her 
five  younger  children,  but  of  this  she  was  deprived,  the  rents  of  her 
tenants  being  arrested  for  the  payment  of  her  exorbitant  fine,  which 
was  more  than  her  income  from  her  jointure  amounted  to  for  three 
years ;  and  her  close  imprisonment  put  it  wholly  out  of  her  power  to 
procure  subsistence  for  herself  and  her  children  by  her  own  exertions. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  arrestment  of  her  tenants'  rents 
are  worthy  of  particular  notice,  affording,  as  they  do,  an  example  of 
the  severe  treatment  which  tenants  who  favoured  suffering  heritors 
generally  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  and  in 
which  the  magistrates  were  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  instrument  of  arrestment  was  served  upon  her  tenants  on  the 
10th  of  Eebruary  1683,  at  the  instance  of  Hugh  Wallace,  his  majesty's 
cash-keeper,  arresting  all  rents  then  due  by  them  to  her,  till  the  pay- 
ment of  her  fine.  This  was  severe  enough,  but  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  hardships  to  which,  on  account  of  her  fine,  they  were  sub- 
jected. As  they  had  no  tacks,  but  were  moveable  tenants,  taking 
their  lands  every  successive  year  in  April,  they  supposed,  as  was  very 
reasonable,  that  that  arrestment  could  only  make  them  liable  for 
what  they  owed  Lady  Cavers  at  the  time  of  its  being  served  upon 
them,  and  not  for  the  rent  of  the  new  year  commencing  in  April 
1683,  when  they  took  their  lands  anew.  Accordingly,  when  the  first 
term  for  the  payment  of  the  first  half  of  that  new  year's  rent,  which 
was  Martinmas,  arrived.  Lady  Cavers  having  called  upon  the  tenants 
for  the  payment,  they  paid  her  about  eleven  hundred  pounds,  which 
amounted  to  about  the  half  of  that  year's  rent;  and  for  this  she 
granted  them  discharges.  But  to  their  surprise,  they  were  sum- 
moned, in  the  beginning  of  January  1684,  to  appear  before  the  sheriff 
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of  Roxburglisliire  on  the  8tli  of  that  month,  for  the  payment  not  only 
of  what  was  due  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  arrestment,  but  also  for 
the  whole  of  the  rent  of  the  year  commencing  in  April  1683,  the  pro- 
curator for  the  pursuers  urging,  that  the  ai-restment  served  upon  the 
tenants  put  them  in  mala  fide  to  pay  any  rent  to  her  till  lier  fine  was 
fully  paid.  The  tenants  pleaded  in  their  own  defence,  that  the  arrest- 
ment of  February  10th,  according  to  the  nature  of  all  arrestments, 
could  only  secure  what  was  then  due  by  them  to  Lady  Cavers ;  that 
not  having  taken  their  lands  till  April  thereafter,  they  could  not  be 
supposed,  at  the  time  of  the  arrestment,  to  be  debtors  to  her  for  the 
new  year  commencing  in  April ;  and  that  as  no  new  arrestment  had 
ever  been  served  upon  them  to  put  them  in  condition  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  their  half-year's  rent  to  her  at  Martinmas,  they  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  pay  it  again.  This  was  thought  the  only  equit- 
able view  of  the  matter  by  all  who  heard  of  it,  and  the  sheriff  delayed 
to  pronounce  either  interlocutor  or  decreet  in  the  case  till  he  had 
advised  with  his  lawyers.  But  Meldrum's  power  with  the  sheriff  so 
prevailed,  that,  on  the  18th  of  January  that  same  year,  he  pronounced 
a  decreet  against  the  tenants,  for  the  payment  not  only  of  what  was 
due  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  arrestment,  but  also  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent  of  the  subsequent  year,  commencing  in  April  1683 ;  and 
this  decreet  was  pronounced  against  them  without  their  ever  having 
been  summoned  to  hear  and  see  either  interlocutor  or  decreet  and 
sentence  pronounced  against  them,  which  was  contrary  to  the  form 
always  observed  by  that  court  when  a  process  was  taken  up  to  be 
considered. 

In  these  circumstances  the  tenants  sent  a  petition  to  the  privy 
council  in  the  beginning  of  April  1684,  with  a  paper  entitled,  "Infor- 
mation for  Lady  Cavers'  Tenants,"  both  which  documents  contain  the 
facts  now  stated.^    The  petition  concludes  with  these  words : — "  The 

*  Wodrow  MSS.,  voL  xxxiii.,  iios.  66,  67.    W^odrow's  History,  voL  iv.,  pp.  54,  55. 
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wliich  sentence  [the  sentence  of  the  sheriff],  if  it  shall  be  executed 
against  us,  and  we  thereby  distressed  to  make  double  payment,  will 
not  only  for  ever  incapacitate  us  for  paying  any  more  rent,  but  bring 
us  and  our  poor  families  to  a  stai'ving  condition ;  for  all  our  goods 
consist  of  a  few  nowte  '  and  sheep,  wliich,  through  tliis  stormy  winter 
that  lay  very  heavy  upon  our  grounds,  are  now  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number ;  and  if  they  shall  be  poinded  and  driven  from  us,  there 
will  be  nothing  remaining  for  us  but  what  we  can  have  by  begging 
our  bread  in  the  country.  May  it  therefore  please  your  lordships  to 
pity  our  sad  and  distresised  condition,  that  we  may  not  be  altogether 
broken  and  ruined,  and  to  discharge  that  decreet  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion against  us  your  humble  supplicants,  till  your  lordships  examine 
the  matter,  and  hear  the  business  before  yourselves ;  and  your  poor 
petitioners  shall  ever  pray  for  a  long  and  happy  reign  to  his  majesty, 
and  health  and  prosperity  to  your  lordships." 

Eeasonable  as  is  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  it  was  rejected.^  Ey 
virtue  of  the  sentence  of  the  sheriff,  letters  of  horning  were  raised 
against  the  tenants,  and  so  severe  were  the  proceedings  against 
them,  that  about  the  middle  of  May,  all  of  them  were  apprehended 
and  carried  by  a  party  of  Meldrum's  troops  to  the  tolbooth  of  Jed- 
burgh. They  were  indeed  soon  after  liberated,  but  it  was  only  to 
go  home  for  the  better  making  up  of  the  money  which  they  were 
required  to  pay.^  "I  find,"  says  Wodrow,  "they  were  so  dis- 
couraged by  the  finings  and  harassings  they  were  put  to,  that,  had 
not  the  Laird  of  Cavers  returned  that  year,  and  got  the  prosecution 
stopped,  they  had  all  left  the  ground."  * 


*  i.e.,  cattle. 

2  "Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iy.,  p.  55. 

3  Letter  of  Mr.  Gladstanes  to  Sir  William  Douglas,  dated  24th  May  1684,  Wodrow 
^ISS.,  vol.  XXX.,  4to,  no.  114. 

*  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  55* 
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To  return  to  Ladj  Cavers :  wlien  she  had  been  confined  in  Stirling 
Castle  about  eight  months,  she  was  induced,  in  consequence  of  the 
declining  state  of  her  health,  to  present  a  petition  to  the  privy 
council,  supported  by  the  testimonial  of  a  physician,  praying  for  liberty 
to  go  for  some  time  to  the  wells  in  England.  In  answer  to  her 
petition,  the  council,  at  their  meeting  on  the  19th  of  July  1683, 
"  allow  her  from  that  date  to  the  15th  of  October,  to  go  to  the  wells 
for  her  health,  and  give  order  and  warrant  to  the  governor  or  deputy- 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  to  set  her  at  liberty,  to  that  effect, 
in  regard  she  hath  found  sufficient  caution  acted  in  the  books  of  privy 
council,  that  at  or  betwixt  and  the  said  15th  day  of  October,  she  shall 
re-enter  her  person  in  prison,  within  the  said  Castle  of  Stirling,  under 
the  penalty  of  500/.  sterlrag,  and  that  during  the  time  of  her  being 
at  liberty,  and  in  this  kingdom,  she  shall  live  orderly  under  the  same 
penalty  in  ease  of  failure."  ^ 

At  this  time.  Lady  Cavers'  eldest  son,  Sir  WiUiam  Douglas,  was 
travelling  on  the  Continent  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  IMr.  Robert 
Wylie,  who,  after  the  Eevolution,  became  minister  of  Hamilton.  In 
her  present  ch'cumstances,  and  especially  as  she  was  not  without  fears 
that  though  a  settlement  were  made  for  her  fine,  this  would  not 
terminate  her  sufferings  for  nonconformity,  she  was  naturally  anxious 
for  the  return  of  her  son,  hoping  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
procure  her  liberation  from  prison,  and  to  protect  her  from  future 
hardships.  I^Ir.  Gladstanes,  his  factor,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  WiUiam, 
dated  Edinburgh,  October  2,  1683,  says, — "  It  is  tliought  by  many, 
when  they  see  how  severely  others  are  handled  for  reset  and  converse, 
that  albeit  there  were  some  settlement  made  for  this  fine  for  which 
she  [your  mother]  is  now  imprisoned,  her  trouble  shall  not  end  there, 
and  whereof  being  now  apprehensive,  she  is  the  more  desii'ous  to  see 

^  Decreets  of  Privy  CounciL 
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you  here  before  any  new  trial;  and  if  your  coming  home  could  con- 
tribute any  thing  to  her  liberation,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  have 
akeady  resolved  that  every  thing  else  shall  give  place  to  so  natural 
a  duty."  ' 

To  have  obtained  her  liberty  through  the  interposition  of  her  son, 
whom  she  loved  so  tenderly,  would  doubtless  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  Lady  Cavers;  but  the  assurance  that  he  was  living  a 
god-fearing  and  virtuous  life,  would  have  still  more  gladdened  her 
heart,  whereas  her  hearing  of  or  witnessing  his  living  a  life  of  an 
opposite  description,  would  have  been  to  her  a  source  of  more  poignant 
distress  than  all  she  had  hitherto  suffered  or  might  yet  suffer  on 
account  of  her  religious  principles.  As  an  instance  of  this  pious 
solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  children,  we  may  quote  the 
following  passage  from  the  same  letter : — "  I  doubt  not,"  says 
!Mr.  Gladstanes,  "but  you  have  already  heard  of  the  little  liberty 
granted  to  your  mother  for  going  to  a  well  for  her  health,  and  that 
she  is  to  return  to  her  prison  before  the  IGth  of  this  month.  I  saw 
her  here  very  much  afflicted  for  some  expressions  of  a  letter  that  you 
had  written  to  your  uncle,  and  which  she  takes  more  heavily  than  all 
the  trouble  which  she  hath  met  with  herself,  or  whereof  she  is  yet  in 
hazard.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  am  very  sure  you  would  not 
willingly  write  or  do  any  thing  to  the  increasing  of  her  sorrows.  It 
is  like  she  may  be  afraid  lest  French  liberties  should  spoil  a  good 
christian  education."  ^  In  the  same  letter  he  says, — "Your  uncle 
Lethohne  went  south  eight  days  ago  to  the  drawing  of  your  tithes, 
and  we  expect  both  him  and  your  mother  here  some  time  this  week." 

Before  the  time  appointed  for  Lady  Cavers  returning  to  prison  in 
Stirling  Castle  amved,  a  petition  was  presented  to  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  praying  for  the  extension  of  the  period  of  her  liberty,  but 

1  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol  xxx.,  4to.,  no.  113.  Ibid. 
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the  prayer  was  refused.  She  accordingly  again  became  a  prisoner. 
Being,  however,  permitted  to  take  her  children  to  Stirling,  where 
they  were  to  attend  the  school,  and  where  she  would  probably  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  them,  this  would  in  some  degree 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  her  confinement.  Mr.  Gladstanes,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  William,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  dated  October  23, 1683, 
thus  writes : — *'  Your  mother  went  from  this  on  Saturday  was  eight 
days,  to  re-enter  her  prison  in  Stirling  Castle.  There  was  an  address 
made  to  a  committee  of  the  council  before  she  went  away,  for 
continuing  her  liberty.  Most  of  them  inclined  to  favour  her  bill,  but 
did  not  think  their  power  full  enough  for  granting  it,  till  a  more 
numerous  meetiug  of  the  haill  council,  which  is  not  to  be  till  the 
8th  of  [November.  Archibald  and  John  went  west  with  her  to 
Stirling  school;  James  and  Tom  were  left  at  Cavers  tiU  Jamie 
recovered  of  a  little  distemper,  whereof  now  I  hear  he  is  grown 
better.  Your  sister  was  left  here  till  your  mother  considered  whether 
it  were  better  to  put  her  to  a  school  here,  or  take  her  west  with  a 
woman  to  teach  her  there."  ' 

Erom  the  mitigated  tone  in  which  the  committee  of  the  privy 
council  expressed  themselves  regarding  Lady  Cavers,  one  would  be 
prepared  to  anticipate  that  at  the  meeting  of  council  on  the  8th  of 
November,  the  period  of  her  temporary  liberty  would  be  prolonged. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.  She  continued  lying  iu  prison  for  more 
than  a  year  longer.  Depressed,  though  not  subdued,  by  long  and 
close  confinement,  by  the  impoverished  circumstances  of  herself  and 
her  children,  and  by  the  weak  state  of  health  to  which  she  was 
reduced,  she  presented  a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  praying  them 
to  remit  her  fine,  or  favourably  to  represent  her  case  to  his  majesty. 


*  Wodrow  MSS,,  vol.  xxx.,  4to,  no.  113.    The  letter  is  addressed  on  the  back,  "for  the 
Laii-d  of  Cavers  Douglas." 
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or  to  allow  lier  to  obtain  her  jointure  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
her  children.     The  petition  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Unto  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council — The  Petition  of  the  Lady  Cavers, 

"  Hu:m:bly  Suowetii, 

"That  whereas  by  your  lordships'  sentence  upon  the 
[13th]  day  of  November  1682,  she  was  fined  in  500/.  sterling,  and 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Stirling  until  the  same  were  paid, 
she  does  now  with  all  humility  represent  to  your  lordships,  that  the 
said  decreet  was  founded  siugly  upon  her  declining  to  give  her  oath 
upon  the  points  of  the  libel,  which  she  did  not  out  of  any  contumacy, 
but  from  a  tenderness  she  hath  ever  naturally  had  of  giving  an  oath 
in  any  case,  but  will  not  decline  the  most  exact  and  most  strict  trial 
in  the  matters  of  which  she  was  accused ;  and  is  so  conscious  of  her 
o\m  innocence,  that  she  doubts  not  but  upon  such  trial  it  will  appear 
that  she  was  misrepresented  to  your  lordships  by  misinformations, 
proceeding  either  of  malice  or  mistake,  to  which  she  is  the  more 
exposed,  being  a  person  living  abstract  from  all  company,  employing 
her  time  in  the  education  of  her  numerous  fatherless  children ;  and 
she  farther  humbly  represents  to  your  lordships  the  meanness  and 
smaUness  of  her  estate,  which  consists  only  of  a  jointure  not  exceed- 
ing 150/.  sterling  a  year;  that  she  is  in  debt,  and  stands  bound  by 
an  old  settlement  with  her  children's  friends,  to  aliment  her  younger 
children,  whereof  there  ai'C  five :  By  which  it  is  more  than  evident 
to  your  lordships,  that  unless  your  lordships  be  favourably  pleased 
to  grant  her  relief  from  the  said  fine,  she  and  her  poor  fatherless 
children,  (who  are  the  issue  of  a  family  who  for  many  ages  have 
served  their  king  and  country  faithfuUy  and  honourably),  will  be 
reduced  not  only  to  ruin,  but  do\yni'ight  starvation.  She  hath  also 
suffered  a  long  and  tedious  imprisonment,  by  wliich  both  her  health 
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and  estate  are  exceedingly  impaired,  and  is  firmly  resolved  in  all 
time  coming  to  live  inoffensively  to  the  whole  world,  educating 
Jier  children,  and  enjoying  herself  in  her  recluse  and  desolate 
condition,  without  meddling  with  any  persons  or  affairs  in  the 
world. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  lordships  to  take  the  premises  into 
your  serious  consideration,  and,  in  compassion  to  the  widow  and 
fatherless,  remit  her  and  them  the  said  fine ;  or  (if  your  lordships 
think  it  necessary)  that  you  will  be  pleased  favourably  to  represent 
their  sad  and  deplorable  condition  to  his  sacred  majesty,  from  whose 
innate  justice  and  gracious  goodness  and  clemency  she  submissively 
hopes  for  the  granting  of  this  her  humble  desire ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  your  lordsliips,  in  your  great  goodness,  will  be  pleased  to 
permit  her  to  intromit  with  her  jointure  for  alimenting  her  poor  five 
fatherless  children,  which  it  will  hardly  suffice  to  do  in  respect  of 
the  meanness  of  it,  and  of  the  debt  with  which  it  stands  already 
affected. 

*'  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray."  * 

Affecting  as  is  this  petition,  it  seems  to  have  been  disregarded  by 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  who,  actuated  by  a  hard-hearted  avarice, 
would  neither  remit  nor  mitigate  her  fine.  Her  son  having,  about 
this  time,  returned  to  London  from  liis  travels  on  the  Continent,  * 


^  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  folio,  no.  69.  Wodrow,  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  refers  the 
petition  to  the  year  168i. 

2  Sir  William  had  been,  some  time  previous  to  his  return,  married  to  a  French  lady,  with 
Avhom  he  had  fallen  in  love  in  his  travels.  But  when  he  intended  to  return  home, 
obstacles  were  interposed  in  the  way  of  his  wife  and  child  returning  with  him.  He  was 
not  personally  restrained,  but  his  wife  and  the  child,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  mother 
being  a  French  woman,  was  considered  as  naturalized,  were  declared  to  be  subjects  of 
France,  and,  according  to  the  10th  article  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  (Miiich  received  the  royal 
signature  on  the  8th  of  October  1685,)  were  proliibited  fi'om  departing  out  of  the  realm. 
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slic  and  her  friends  clicrislied  the  hope  that  by  liis  intercessions  with 
some  of  the  leading  statesmen  in  London,  the  government  miglit 
be  prevailed  upon  to  set  her  at  liberty,  and  to  remit  her  fine. 
Mr.  Gladstanes,  his  factor,  who  appears  to  have  sympathized  deeply 
in  her  case,  in  a  letter  to  him,  dated  "  Cavers,  May  24, 1684,"  informs 
him  of  her  circumstances,  and  strongly  incites  him  to  exert  himself 
at  London,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  obtain  for  his  mother  relief. 
"  I  am  very  glad,"  says  he,  "  to  hear  of  your  safe  return  to  London. 

I  heard  from  your  mother  the  last  week,  with  some 

of  her  tenants  that  had  gone  west  to  Stirling  about  the  taking  of 
their  land.  If  it  were  not  that  her  restraint  confines  both  her  and 
the  children  to  Stirling,  I  know  the  condition  of  their  health  is  such 
as  requires  her  and  most  of  them  to  be  at  some  wells  this  summer. 
I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  joy  she  received  the  message  which 
brought  the  news  of  your  curators  having  resolved  to  bring  you 
home  this  summer.  The  solicitous  care  and  constant  tenderness  she 
hath  ever  had  for  you,  may  gain  your  belief  that  nothing  is  capable 
of  giving  such  ease  to  her  present  sufferings  as  the  hopes  of  seeing 
you  soon,  after  so  long  an  absence.  She  hath  endured  very  much  in 
a  long  and  tedious  imprisonment,  and  the  restoring  her  to  liberty 
seems  only  to  have  been  reserved  for  you,  as  the  fittest  and  most 
proper  instrument  for  obtaining  of  the  same.  All  things  concur  with 
that  desire  I  know  you  have  to  perform  so  just  and  necessary  a  duty. 
You  are  trysted  to  be  at  London  in  such  a  favourable  juncture,  when 
you  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  yourself  to  our  great  officers 


Sir  William  Turnbull,  tlie  English  ambasssdor  in  France,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Sutherland, 
dated  December  19, 1685,  thus  wTites :  "I  acquainted  him  li.e ,  Louis  XIV.]  also  with  Sir 
■William  Douglas's  petition  for  leave  for  his  wife  and  child  to  go  into  England  with  him. 
But  this,  he  told  me  plainly,  the  king  had  refused;  for  although  the  husband,  being  not 
uaturahzed,  might  go  if  he  pleased,  yet  the  wife  and  child  were  subjects  of  France,  and 
should  not  have  that  permission."— Dalryniple's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  part  i.,  pp.  122, 123, 
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of  state.  I  do  not  know  the  methods  you  ^yill  be  advised  to  take, 
or  what  hopes  there  may  be  of  success ;  but,  to  every  unconcerned 
person,  it  appears  very  hard  to  shut  up  liferenters  and  detain  them 
in  prison  till  they  pay  a  sum  of  money  which  exceeds  three  years*  rent 
of  their  estate,  without  allowing  them  any  part  thereof  for  their 
maintenance."  And  after  stating  the  proceedings  against  the  tenants, 
which  have  been  ali-eady  detailed,  he  says, — "  We  hear  that  before 
the  treasurer  went  away.  Sir  Adam  Blair  of  Carberrie,  and  Sir 
William  Loekhart  of  Carstairs,  were  commissionat  and  empowered  by 
the  exchequer  to  uplift  and  intromit  with  your  mother's  fine,  for 
payment  of  an  old  debt  due  to  them  by  the  king ;  but  if  a  gift  thereof 
(at  least  some  considerable  abatement)  were  procured  at  London, 
either  for  yourself  or  fclie  rest  of  the  children,  it  would  make  void 
that  which  is  granted  to  them  by  the  exchequer.  Your  cousin, 
Mr.  Richard,  did  solicit  the  treasurer  before  he  went  out  of  Scotland, 
that  he  might  both  grant  liberation,  and  appoint  some  aliment  to 
your  mother,  out  of  her  own  jointure,  but  he  [the  treasurer]  then 
declined  to  meddle  in  tlie  affair.  It  is  Mr.  Richard's  opinion,  if  you 
duly  attend  the  treasurer,  while  he  is  at  London,  as  he  promised  to 
him  you  would  do,  and  diligently  ply  the  business,  that  you  may  both 
procure  her  liberty  and  a  remit  of  the  fine.  Castlehill  may  also  be 
very  useful  to  gain  the  chancellor  to  favour  your  suit,  and  who,  I 
suppose,  is  both  well  enough  known  to  yourself  and  Mr.  R.  W.," 
[Robert  WyKe.]  ^ 

Sir  William  would  doubtless  do  what  he  could  in  his  mother's  case ; 
but  his  success  was  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  After  using 
many  means  in  private  with  influential  persons,  he  at  length,  in  tlie 
close  of  the  year  1684,  presented  in  her  behalf  the  following  petition 
to  the  privy  council  :— 

'  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxx.,  4to,  no.  Hi. 
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**To  the  Tliglit  Iloiiourable  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council — The  humble  Petition  of  Sir  William 
Douglas  of  Cavers, 

"  Showeth, 

"That  your  petitioner's  mother  having  been  several  years 
now  in  prison,  for  not  going  to  the  church,  your  petitioner  is  veiy 
desirous  she  should  be  reclaimed,  but  yet  such  is  his  respect  to  his 
majesty's  government  and  laws,  that  he  will  not  interpose  for  any 
thing  that  may  be  of  ill  example  to  others,  and  therefore  he  humbly 
offers  to  your  lordships,  that  because  of  her  great  indisposition, 
and  that  she  may  be  dealt  with  by  her  friends  who  are  now  very 
remote  from  her,  he  may  be  allowed  to  be  cautioner  for  her,  that 
she  shall  either  live  regularly,  or  else  that,  within  three  months  after 
the  date  of  her  liberation,  she  shall  remove  forth  of  this  kingdom, 
and  not  return  thereto  without  special  allowance  from  his  majesty 
or  his  privy  council,  by  which  the  country,  if  she  comply  not,  will 
be  freed  from  any  influence  she  may  have,  or  any  prejudice  she 
may  do,  and  which  cannot  be  expected  by  keeping  her  in  prison ; 
and  as  this  is  a  safe  remedy,  and  wiU  be  a  sufficient  terror  to 
others  in  the  like  circumstances,  there  being  nothing  so  terrible  to 
a  woman  as  to  leave  her  native  country,  her  children,  her  friends 
and  acquaintances,  so  the  justices  do  ordinarily  allow  this  to  such 
as  are  even  denounced  fugitives  upon  this  occasion,  and  particu- 
larly this  was  allowed  to  the  Lady  Longformacus,  *  Lady  Moris- 


*  "August  2,  et  dieh.  seq.,  1683.  The  Lady  Longformacus  being  pursued  for  resetting 
of  rebels;  and  it  being  alleged  for  her  that  she  lived  at  Berwick;  the  criminal  lords 
ordained  her  to  find  caution  to  live  orderly  when  in  Scotland,  under  the  pain  of  3000  merks, 
or  else  to  remove  out  of  Scotland,  never  to  return  without  the  king's  special  hcense.  And 
this  course  they  took  with  other  women  pursued,  because  they  could  not  put  them  to 
take  the  test." — Fountainhall's  Decisions,  vol.  1.,  p.  236.  This  Lady  was  probably  the 
relict  of  Sir  Robert  Sinclair,  first  baronet  of  Longformacus,  who  died  in  1678.  She  was  his 
second  wife ;  and  was  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  "Williamj  Lord  Alexander,  by  his 
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ton,  *  aud  others ;  and  your  lordships  will  find  it  upon  trial  to  be  a 
far  more  effectual  remedy  than  imprisoument,  wLicb,  being  within 
one's  native  country,  becomes  very  familiar  and  easy  in  a  very  short 
time,  especially  to  melancholy  women,  who  use  to  stay  much  witliin 
doors ;  and  your  lordships'  answer,  &c."  * 

The  tutors  of  Sir  TYilliam  had  succeeded,  it  would  appear,  in  train- 
ing him  up,  if  not  to  a  hearty  approval  of  the  persecuting  and 
tyrannical  measures  of  the  government,  at  least  to  an  acquiescence  in 
these  measures,  from  considerations  of  worldly  advantage ;  although 
by  doing  so  he  could  not  fail  to  grieve  the  heart  of  his  mother, 
whose  earnest  desire  it  was  to  see  him  following  in  the  steps  of 
his  honoured  ancestors,  who  had  nobly  struggled  in  their  day  for  the 
truths  of  Christ,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  In  July  1684,  he 
took  the  test,  (which  his  fatlier  would  never  have  done,)  to  qualify 
him  for  acting  as  sheriff  of  Teviotdale;^  and  the  style  of  the  above 
petition  breathes  a  temporizing  spirit.  But  compromising  as  was 
Su'  William  in  his  political  and  religious  principles,  the  only  ground 
upon  which  he  could  induce  the  council  to  set  his  mother  at  liberty, 
was  his  becoming  surety  for  her,  "  that  she  should  depart  forth  of 
this  kingdom  within  the  space  of  fourteen  days  inclusive,  after  she 
should  be  liberated,  and  should  never  return  thereto  without  his 
majesty's  or  the  ccuncirs  special  license ;  and  that  in  the  meantime, 

Tvife,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William,  Marquis  of  Douglas. 
—Douglas's  Baronage  of  Scotland,  p.  250. 

^  Lady  Moriston,  "  a  pious  and  sensible  gentlewoman,"  was  also  sentenced,  in  August 
1683,  by  the  justiciary  court,  to  leave  the  kingdom  before  the  first  of  November.  "  She 
appears,"  says  Wodrow,  ''not  to  have  been  cited,  or  any  probation  led  against  her,  but 
summarily  is  banished  for  her  respect  to  the  gospel  and  sufferers." — ^Wodrow's  History, 
vol.  iu.,  p.  473. 

2  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  folio,  no.  68.  In  the  Table  of  Contents,  Wodrow  marks 
this  petition  as  written  in  1684. 

'  Register  of  Acts  of  Pii\7  Council,  25th  July  1681. 
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until  the  said  fourteen  days  elapse,  and  thereafter,  if  she  remained 
within  the  country,  she  should  live  regularly  and  orderly,  and  that 
under  the  penalty  of  9000  merks  Scots  money,  in  case  of  failure ;  and 
farther,  that  she  should  make  payment  to  his  majesty's  cash-keeper, 
for  his  majesty's  use,  of  the  sum  of  500/.  sterling,  formerly  imposed 
upon  her  by  sentence  of  council,  at  least  of  so  much  thereof  as  is 
yet  resting,  and  not  discharged,  and  that  betwixt  and  the  term  of 
.  .  .  next."  Sir  William  having  given  the  security  required,  an 
act  of  council  was  passed,  December  24,  16 Si,  giving  orders  for  his 
mother's  liberation.  ^  The  money  was  exacted  from  him  to  the  last 
farthing;  and  his  mother  removed  out  of  Scotland  within  the  time 
specified,  retiring  to  England.  These  facts  we  learn  from  a  petition 
which  Sir  TViliiam  presented  to  the  privy  council,  humbly  showing 
that  he  had  fully  obeyed  their  lordships'  sentence,  by  paying  to  the 
cash-keeper,  and  those  having  power  and  commission  from  him,  the 
sum  of  500/.  sterling,  being  his  mother's  fine,  and  tliat  she  had 
removed,  within  the  space  of  fourteen  days  after  her  liberation,  from 
Scotland  "into  the  kingdom  of  England,  where  she  stiU  remains ;" 
and  therefore  praying  their  "lordships  to  appoint  and  ordain  the 
clerks  of  council  to  deliver  up  to  him  his  bond,  as  having  satisfied 
and  performed  the  same  in  all  points."  x\t  their  meeting  on  the 
28th  of  January  1686,  the  lords  of  council  complied  with  the  prayer 
of  this  petition.^ - 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  grievous  outrage  committed  upon  the 
person  of  Lady  Cavers,  who  was  first  foully  slandered,  then  punished 
by  a  heavy  fine,  without  proof  of  any  offence  committed,  then  thrown 
into  prison,  where  she  was  detained  till  security  was  given  that  the 
fine  should  be  paid ;  and  who,  even  when  that  security  had  been 
given,  and  after  she  had  for  years  been  so  deeply  injured,  was  com- 

^  Register  of  Acts  of  Pri\7  CounciL  ^  Warrants  of  Privy  CouaciL 
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pelled  to  leave  the  kingdom.  How  unfeeling  the  rapacity  of  tliese 
unjust  rulers !  How  contemptible  their  unmanly  treatment  of  a 
lady  whose  helpless  situation  claimed  for  her  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection !  But  so  hateful  in  their  eyes  was  the  taint  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  so  lost  were  they  to  every  honourable  feeling,  that  the  most 
eminent  virtue  and  piety  in  ladies  of  this  persuasion,  afforded  no 
security  against  their  becoming  the  victims  of  the  most  flagrant 
injustice  and  oppression.  The  subsequent  history  of  Lady  Cavers 
has  not  been  preserved;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  discover  the  time 
of  her  deatk 


ISABEL    ALISON. 

We  Lave  previously  met  with  some  of  our  female  wortUes  who 
suffered  great  hardships,  though  not  unto  the  death.  "We  now  come 
to  record  the  history  of  others  of  them  who  were  called  to  seal  their 
testimony  with  their  blood.  Of  this  class  were  Isabel  Alison  and 
Marion  Harvey,  two  young  women  in  humble  life,  but  of  unsullied 
character  and  genuine  piety.  Their  tragic  and  deeply  interesting 
story,  is  enough  of  itself  to  entail  everlasting  infamy  on  the  bloody 
rulers  who  pursued  them  to  the  death,  not  for  any  crime,  for  they 
had  committed  none,  but  simply  and  solely  for  their  private  opinions, 
which  the  council  had  extorted  from  them  by  artful  and  ensnaring 
questions.  They  were  tried  together  upon  the  same  indictment,  and 
executed  on  the  same  day  at  the  Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh.  We 
shall  give  a  separate  account  of  each,  beginning  with  the  eldest. 

Isabel  Alison  was  an  unmarried  woman  who  lived  at  Perth,  and 
probably  did  not  exceed  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Among  her  reli- 
gious acquaintances  she  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  sobriety  of 
character  and  enlightened  piety.  She  had  sometimes  heard  Mr.  Donald 
Cargill  and  some  other  ministers  preach  in  the  fields,  before  the  battle 
of  Bothwell  Bridge,  but  not  often,  field  conventicles  not  having  been 
common  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  she  lived.  The  sermons  she 
heard  on  these  occasions  were  greatly  blessed  to  her,  and  if  not  the 
means  of  her  conversion,  had  confirmed  her  in  the  faith,  and  fortified 
her  for  suffering  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  By  the  ministrations  of  Mr. 
Cargill,  she  had  in  particular  been  deeply  impressed,  and  had  im- 
bibed the  peculiar  opinions  held  by  him  and  Mr.  Richard  Cameron. 

These  two  ministers,  though  different  as  to  age,  were  one  in 
spirit.     Cargill  had  seen  many  years  pass  over  him ;  his  head  had 
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become  gray  in  the  service  of  his  blaster :  Cameron  was  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  and  had  but  recently  put  on  the  harness.  Yet  both  were 
actuated  by  the  fearless  intrepidity  which  high  principle  and  deep 
piety,  combined  with  constitutional  fortitude,  often  impart.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Jolni  Blackadder,  they  were  the  only  ministers, 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  preached  in  the  fields,  till 
Mr.  James  Renwick  appeared  on  the  stage ;  the  other  field  preachers 
having  desisted,  by  reason  of  the  increased  danger  arising  from  the 
increased  exasperation  of  the  government.  They  and  their  followers 
thus  became  the  special  objects  of  persecuting  vengeance,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that,  driven  to  extremity,  they  renounced  Charles 
Stuart  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  proclaimed  war  against  him  as 
a  tyrant  and  usurper.*  To  this  party,  we  have  said,  Isabel  Alison 
belonged ;  and  it  was  for  holding  their  principles  in  regard  to  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  then  existing  civil  government,  that  she  was 
doomed  to  undergo  a  traitor's  death.  These  principles,  as  we  learn 
from  herself,  she  had  been  led  to  embrace  from  the  severities  exer- 
cised by  the  curates  of  Perth  upon  the  Presbyterians  in  that  place, 
and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  government  in  publicly  executing  many 


1  Cargill  and  Cameron,  with  their  followers,  separated  from  all  the  other  Presbyterian 
ministers  and  people  who  could  not  go  the  length  of  disowning  the  authority  of  Charles, 
or  who  had  accepted  the  Indulgence,  or  who,  though  they  had  not  accepted  it,  continued 
to  maintain  christian  fellowship  with  such  as  had  done  so.  Mr.  John  Blackadder,  though 
one  of  the  most  intrepid  field  preachers,  did  not  join  with  Cargill  and  Cameron's  party, 
not  only  because  he  could  not  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  disown  the  then  existing  govern- 
ment, tyrannical  as  it  was,  but  also  because,  though  he  would  rather  have  laid  his  head  ou 
the  block  tlian  have  accepted  the  Indulgence  himself,  he  considered  it  wrong  to  separate 
as  they  did  from  the  indulged  ministers.  Between  the  Caraeronians  and  the  indulged 
party,  much  bitterness  and  animosity  prevailed.  Blackadder,  who  occupied  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  the  two  parties,  was  anxious  to  compose  their  differences,  and  to  prevent 
them,  if  he  could  not  unite  them,  from  receding  farther  from  each  other — a  very  laudable 
undertaking,  but  very  fruitless  in  its  residts,  as  too  frequently  happens  in  regard  to  the 
efforts  of  peace-makers,  to  allay  the  contentions  and  heal  the  divisions  which  arise  even 
among  good  men  in  this  world  of  strife. 
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of  the  Presbyterians  iii  the  Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh,  and  sending 
soldiers  through  the  country  to  oppress  and  murder  the  poor  inoffen- 
sive people.  But.  while  holding  these  sentiments,  she  held  them 
quietly,  there  being  no  evidence  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pagate them  in  any  way,  either  by  calm  representation  or  by  inflam- 
matory speeches ;  nor  had  the  government  any  ground  for  alarm  from 
any  influence  which  a  female,  in  so  humble  a  condition  of  life,  could 
have  in  weakening  or  undermining  their  authority. 

She  was  first  apprehended  for  the  freedom  of  her  remarks  upon  the 
harsh  treatment  to  which  some  religious  nonconforming  people  in 
Perth  were  subjected ;  and  when  brought  before  the  magistrates  of 
that  town,  they  had  nothing  else  than  this  of  which  to  accuse  her, 
till,  in  her  simplicity,  she  voluntarily  confessed  that  she  had  conversed 
with  some  whom  the  government  had  denounced  rebels ;  by  which 
she  had  exposed  herself  to  heavy  penalties.  Having  been  examined, 
she  was  dismissed  by  the  magistrates ;  but  not  long  after,  she  was 
apprehended  in  her  chamber  at  Perth  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  in 
execution  of  an  order  from  the  privy  council,  and  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  she  was  thrown  into  prison.  She  was  next  brought 
before  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  who,  having  no  evidence  that 
she  had  violated  the  laws  then  in  force  against  nonconformists,  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  true  spirit  of  the  raquisition,  to  put  to  her  entrapping 
questions,  with  the  view  of  extracting  matter  which  might  form  the 
ground  of  criminal  procedure  against  her.  Besides  the  injustice  of 
this  treatment  in  itself,  the  heartless  levity  with  which  her  examination 
was  conducted,  and  the  attempts  made  at  one  time  to  overawe  a 
young  inexperienced  female  by  threatenings,  and  at  another  time  to 
coax  her  by  promises  and  commendations,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  to  the  privy  council.  But  though  her  life  was  at  stake, 
she  was  in  no  wise  daunted  in  the  presence  of  her  persecutors ;  she 
retained  her  self-possession  in  the  novel  and  embarrassing  circum- 
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Stances  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  the  pointed  answers  she  returned 
to  the  questions  put  to  her,  though  they  show  that  on  one  or  two 
points  she  had  adopted  extreme  opinions,  are  yet  highly  creditable 
not  only  to  the  integrity  of  her  character,  but  to  the  soundness  of 
her  judgment,  while  her  whole  demeanour  was  marked  by  a  propriety 
and  dignity  above  her  station,  and  which  stand  favourably  contrasted 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  who,  as 
Wodrow  observes,  "  acted  the  buffoon,"  instead  of  maintaming  the 
decorum  and  dignity  which  became  their  high  office.  Indeed  the 
wisdom  and  self-possession  with  which,  without  premeditation,  she 
answered  the  questions  put  to  her  by  the  council,  is  so  striking,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  promise  which  the  Saviour 
made  to  his  disciples,  when  brought  into  such  circumstances,  was 
remarkably  verified  in  her  case:  "And  ye  shall  be  brought  before 
governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and  the 
Gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or 
what  ye  shall  speak;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what 
ye  shall  speak,"  (Matt.  x.  18,  19.) 

The  questions  put  to  her  by  the  privy  council,  and  the  answers  she 
returned,  which  we  give  entii-e,  are  as  follows  : — 

P.  C.  "  Wliere  do  you  live,  at  St.  Johnstoun? "  * 

I.  A.  "  Yes." 

P.  C.  "  What  is  your  occupation  ? '' 

To  this  question  she  returned  no  answer. 

Bishop  Paterson.  "  Have  you  conversed  with  ^Ir.Donald  Cargill  ?  ** 

I.  A.  "  Sir,  you  seem  to  be  a  man  whom  I  have  no  clearness  to 
speak  to. "  He  desired  another  member  of  council  to  put  the  same 
question ;  wliich  being  done,  she  answered,  "  I  have  seen  him,  and  I 
wish  that  I  had  seen  him  oftener." 

^  The  old  name  of  Perth. 
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P.  C.  "  Do  jou  own  what  he  has  done  against  the  civil  magi- 
strate?'' 

LA.  "I  do  own  it." 

P.  C.  "  Can  YOU  read  the  Bible  ?  " 

LA.  "Yes." 

P.  C.  "  Do  you  know  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  civil  magistrate  ?  " 

LA.  "  When  the  magistrate  carrieth  the  sword  for  God,  according 
to  what  the  Scripture  calls  for,  we  owe  him  all  due  reverence ;  but 
when  magistrates  overturn  the  work  of  God  and  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  him,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  servants  to  execute  his  laws 
and  ordinances  on  them." 

P.  C.  "  Do  you  own  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  ?"  * 

LA.  "I  do  own  it." 

P.  C.  "  Do  you  own  the  papers  taken  at  the  Queensfcrry  on  Henry 
HaU?"-^ 


1  This  was  a  paper  or  manifesto  drawn  up  in  1680  by  Mr.  Eichard  Cameron  and  some  of 
his  followers,  in  which  they  "disown  Charles  Stuart  as  having  any  right,  title  to,  or  interest 
in  the  said  crown  of  Scotland  for  government,  as  forfeited  several  years  since  by  his 
perjury  and  breach  of  covenant  both  to  God  and  his  Kirk,  and  usurpation  of  his  crown 
and  royal  prerogatives  therein,  and  many  other  breaches  in  matters  ecclesiastic,  and  by 
his  tyranny  and  breach  of  the  very  lejes  regnandi  in  matters  ci\'ili"  and  in  wliich  they 
declare  war  against  him  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper.  About  twenty  of  the  party  came 
together  in  arms  to  Sanquhar  upon  the  22d  of  June,  and  after  the  Declaration  was  read  at 
the  cross,  aflBxed  a  copy  of  it  there.  It  is,  accordingly,  usually  called  The  Sanquhar 
Declaration,  from  the  place  where  it  was  published.  What  share  Cargill  had  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  paper  is  not  known.  At  his  examination  before  the  privy  council,  he 
denied  that  he  was  at  the  emitting  of  it,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  see  it  till  after  it 
was  pubhshed,  but  refused  to  say  whether  he  had  any  hand  in  drawing  it  up. — Wodrow'a 
History,  vol.  iiL,  pp.  212,  280.  The  Sanquhar  Declaration,  as  might  ha^re  been  expected, 
infuriated  the  government  against  the  Cameronians,  and  one  of  the  questions  which,  after 
its  proclamation,  was  usually  put  to  the  Presbyteiians  brought  before  the  privy  council 
was.  Do  you  ov\-n  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  ?  If  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  this 
was  considered  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  high  treason,  and  on  this  confession  they 
were  hanged  at  the  Grassmarket. 

''The  papers  here  referred  to  were  what  was  commonly  called,  "The  Queensferry 
Paper,"  (X  "  Cargill's  Covenant,"  and  by  the  government,  "  The  Fanatics'  2»^ew  Covenanu" 


'.  \ 
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I.  A.  "  You  need  not  question  that." 

P.  C.  "Do  you  know  Mr.  Skene  ?  " 

I.  A.  "  I  never  saw  him." 

P.  C.  "  Have  you  conversed  with  rebels  ?  '* 

I.  A.  "  I  never  conversed  with  rebels." 

P.  C.  "Have  you  conversed  with  David  Hackstoun?" 

I.  A.  "I  have  conversed  with  hira,  and  I  bless  the  Lord  that 
ever  I  saw  him,  for  I  never  saw  ought  in  him  but  a  godly  pious 
youth." 

P.  C.  "  Was  the  killing  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  ^  a  pious 

PCt?" 

I.  A.  "  I  never  heard  him  say  that  he  killed  him ;  but  if  God  moved 
any,  and  put  it  upon  them  to  execute  his  righteous  judgments  upon 
him,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that." 

This  document  was  found  on  Henry  Hall  of  Haughead,  in  the  following  manner : — He 
and  Mr.  Cargill,  when  travelling  in  the  South  Queensferry  by  the  castle  of  Blackness, 
ahout  the  beginning  of  June  1680,  were  followed  by  tlie  captain  of  the  garrison  of  the 
castle,  and  taken  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  the  town  of  Queensferry,  but  were  soon 
after  rescued  by  a  company  of  women.  Cargill  made  his  escape ;  but  Hall,  having  in  a 
scuffle  with  the  soldiers  been  mortally  wounded,  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
under  the  command  of  Dalziel;  and  on  his  being  searched,  there  was  found  upon  Mm  an 
unsubscribed  paper  in  the  form  of  a  covenant,  in  which,  among  other  things,  Charles 
Js  rejected  from  being  king.  It  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  CargiU, 
with  the  advice  and  knowledge  of  only  a  very  few  of  his  party,  and  was  merely  a  rude 
draught  intended  to  be  sent  over  to  the  banished  and  refugee  Presbyterians  in  Holland 
for  their  consideration,  and  to  be  laid  aside,  or  acted  upon,  as  they  should  advise.  Hall 
was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  going  over  to  Holland  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  After  this  paper  was  discovered,  a  constant  question  put  by  the  privy  council 
to  the  Presbyterians  brought  before  them  was,  "  Do  you  own  the  Queensferry  Paper  ?  " — 
Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  206-212.  And  not  a  few  were  hanged  simply  for  declaring 
that  they  adhered  to  it.— Fountainhall's  Historical  Notices,  &;c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  284.  The 
Sanquhar  Declaration,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  was  drawn  up  in  less  than  three 
weeks  after  the  discovery  of  the  Queensferry  Paper. 

^  James  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  fell  by  violence  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  May 
1679,  at  mid-day,  on  Magus  muir,  within  two  miles  of  St.  Andrews.  "  Saturday  had  been 
fatal  to  him,"  says  Tountainhall,  "on  it  Mitchell  made  his  attempt,"  &c.— Historicid 
Notices,  &c.,  vol  i,,  p.  225. 
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P.  C.  "  When  saw  jou  John  Balfour,  that  pious  youth  ?  " 

T.  A.  "  I  have  seen  him." 

P.  C.  "When?" 

I.  A.  "  These  are  frivolous  questions*,  I  am  not  bound  to  answer 
them." 

At  which  they  said,  "  You  don't  think  that  a  testimony." 

P.  C.  "What  think  you  of  that  in  the  Confession  of  Paith,  That 
magistrates  should  be  owned  though  they  were  heathens  ?  " 

I.  A.  "It  was  another  matter  than  when  those  who  seemed  to 
own  the  truth  have  now  overturned  it,  and  made  tliemselves  avowed 
enemies  to  it." 

P.  C.  "Who  should  be  judge  of  these  things  ?  " 

I.  A.  "  The  Scriptures  of  truth  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  men 
that  have  overturned  the  work  themselves." 

P.  C.  "  Do  you  know  the  two  Hendersons  that  murdered  the  Lord 
St.  Andrews  ?  " 

I.  A.  "  I  never  knew  any  Ijord  St.  Andrews." 

P.  C.  "  Mr.  James  Sharp,  if  you  call  him  so  ?  " 

I.  A.  "I  never  thought  it  murder;  but  if  God  moved  and  stirred 
them  up  to  execute  his  righteous  judgment  upon  liim,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  that." 

P.  C.  "  Whether  or  not  will  you  own  aU.  that  you  have  said,  for  you 
will  be  put  to  own  it  in  the  Grassmarket  ?  "  And  they  expressed  their 
regret  that  she  should  put  her  life  in  hazard  in  such  a  quarrel. 

I.  A.  "I  think  my  life  little  enough  in  the  quarrel  of  owning  my 
Lord  and  Master's  sweet  truths ;  for  he  hath  freed  me  from  ever- 
lasting wrath,  and  redeemed  me :  and  as  for  my  body,  it  is  at  his 
disposal." 

P.  C.  "  You  do  not  follow  the  Lord's  practice  in  that  anent  Pilate." 

I.  A.  "Christ  owned  his  kingly  office  when  he  was  questioned 
on  it,  and  he  told  them  he  was  a  king,  and  for  that  end  was  he 
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born.  And  it  is  for  that  we  are  called  in  question  this  day,  the 
owning  of  his  kingly  government." 

Bishop  Paterson.  "  TVe  own  it." 

I.  A.  "  We  have  found  the  sad  consequence  of  the  contrary.*' 

Bishop  Paterson.  "I  pi'y  you  for  the  loss  of  your  life." 

I.  A.  "  You  have  done  me  much  more  hurt  than  the  loss  of  my 
life,  or  all  the  lives  you  and  they  have  taken ;  for  it  hath  much  more 
affected  me  that  many  souls  have  been  killed  by  your  doctrine." 

Bishop  Paterson.  "  Wherein  is  our  doctrine  erroneous  ?  " 

I.  A.  "  That  has  been  better  debated  already  than  a  poor  lass  can 
debate  it." 

P.  C.  "  Your  ministers  do  not  approve  of  these  things ;  and  you 
have  said  more  than  some  of  your  ministers ;  for  your  ministers  have 
brought  you  on  to  these  opinions,  and  left  you  there." 

I.  A.  "You  have  cast  in  baits  among  the  ministers,  and  harled 
them  aside;  and  although  ministers  say  one  thing  to-day,  and  another 
to-morrow,  we  are  not  obliged  to  follow  them  in  that." 

P.  C.  "  We  pity  you ;  for  we  find  reason  and  a  quick  wit  in  you ; 
and  would  have  you  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration." 

I.  A.  "  I  have  been  advising  on  it  these  seven  years,  and  I  hope 
not  to  change  now." 

P.  C.  "Do  you  lecture  any  ?  "  asked  they,  mockingly. 

I.  A.  "  Quakers  [Quakeresses  ?]  use  to  do  so." 

P.  C.  ''  Do  you  own  Presbyterian  principles  ?  " 

LA.  "I  do." 

P.  C.  "Are  you  distempered?" 

I.  A.  "I  was  always  solid  in  the  wit  that  God  has  given  me." 

P.  C.  "What  is  your  name  ?  " 

I.  A.  "Since  you  have  staged  me,  you  might  remember  my 
name,  for  I  have  told  you  already,  and  wiU  not  always  be  telling 
vou." 
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One  of  them  said,  "  !May  you  not  tell  us  your  name  ?  '*  Then 
one  of  themselves  told  it.' 

From  these  answers,  the  council  had  now  discovered  all  that  they 
deemed  necessary  for  instituting  criminal  proceedings  against  lier  for 
high  treason.  But  what  had  they  discovered?  Merely  certain 
opinions  which  she  had  adopted,  some  of  them  indeed  extreme,  such 
as  it  was  natural  enough  for  a  young  unlettered  religious  female,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  embrace,  but  which  an  upright 
and  honourable  government  would  have  deemed  it  beneath  its  dignity 
to  notice.  "  There  is  no  treason,  sure,"  says  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s 
characters,  "  in  a  man  enjoying  his  own  thoughts  under  the  shadow 
of  his  own  bonnet ;"  and  every  man  possessing  an  ordinary  sense  of 
justice  will  be  of  the  same  mind.  The  opinions  of  this  female  as 
to  the  unlawfulness  of  the  civil  government  then  existing,  could 
certainly  do  no  harm  so  long  as  they  were  confined  within  the  recesses 
of  her  own  mind ;  and  the  council  had  no  evidence  that  she  had  ever 
given  utterance  to  them  even  in  a  single  instance,  except  in  answer 
to  the  harassing  questions  with  which  they  plied  her;  and  yet  for 
mere  opinions  thus  extorted,  they  resolved  to  pursue  her  to  the 
death.  She  was  accordingly  next  brought  before  the  lords  of  justi- 
ciary on  the  6th  of  December  1680,  with  the  design  of  bringing  her 
to  own,  before  that  court,  the  confession  she  had  made  before  the 
privy  council,  that  the  confession,  thus  becoming  judicial,  might  be 
made  the  ground  of  a  criminal  process.  Such  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  privy  council  at  this  time, — the  one  day  to  bring  the 
Covenanters  who  fell  into  their  hands  before  them,  and  there  involve 
them  by  inquisitorial  examinations  into  a  confession  of  statutory 
crimes,  sometimes  threatening  them  with  the  thumb-screw  and  boot, 
if  they  were  not  free  and  ingenuous ;  and  the  next  day  to  bring  them 

*  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  pp.  85-87. 
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before  the  justiciary  court,  "  where,  if  they  were  silent,  they  were 
asked  if  they  would  quit  the  testimony  they  had  given  yesterday."  ' 
From  the  confessions  thus  extorted,  an  indictment  was  framed,  and 
a  packed  jury  having  brought  them  in  guilty,  they  were  lianged  at 
the  Grassmarket  or  the  Gallowlee.  Such  was  the  mode  of  procedure 
which  the  government  thought  proper  to  adopt  against  this  excellent 
woman. 

The  questions  put  to  her  when  brought  before  the  lords  of  justi- 
ciary, and  the  answers  she  returned,  are  as  follows  : — 

L.  J.  "  Will  you  abide  by  what  you  said  last  day  ?  " 

I.  A.  "  I  am  not  about  to  deny  any  thing  of  it." 

L.  J.  "  You  confessed  that  you  harboured  the  killers  of  the  bishop, 
tliough  you  would  not  call  it  murder?  " 

I.  A.  "  I  confessed  no  such  thing." 

Lord  Advocate.  "  You  did." 

I.  A.  "I  did  not;  and  I  will  take  with  no  untruths." 

Lord  Advocate.  "  Did  you  not  converse  with  them  ?  " 

I.  A.  "  I  said  I  did  converse  with  David  Hackstoun,  and  I  bless 
the  Lord  for  it.'* 

L.  J.  "  When  saw  you  him  last  ?  " 

L  A.  "  Never  since  you  murdered  him." 

Then  they  desired  her  to  say  over  what  she  said  the  last  day ;  to 
which  she  replied,  "  Would  you  have  me  to  be  my  own  accuser  ? " 
They  said  to  her  that  the  advocate  was  her  accuser.  "  Let  him  say 
on,  then,"  rejoined  she,  with  spirit.  Then  they  repeated  what  had 
passed  between  the  council  and  her  the  other  day,  and  required  her 
to  say  whether  or  not  that  was  true — yes  or  no.  She  answered,  "  Ye 
have  troubled  me  too  much  with  answering  questions,  seeing  ye  are 
a  judicature  which  I  have  no  clearness  to  answer." 

^  Wodrow's  History:  vol.  iii.,  p.  276. 
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L.  J.  "  Do  you  disown  us,  and  the  king's  authority  in  us  ?  " 

1.  A.  "  I  disown  you  all,  because  you  carry  the  sword  against  God. 
and  not  for  him,  and  have,  these  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  made  it 
your  work  to  dethrone  him,  by  swearing,  year  after  year,  against 
him  and  his  work,  and  assuming  that  power  to  a  human  creature 
which  is  due  to  him  alone,  and  have  rent  tlie  ministers  from  their 
Head — Christ,  and  one  another." 

L.  J.  "  Who  taught  you  these  principles  ?  " 

I.  A.  "I  am  beholden  to  God  that  taught  me  these  principles?  *' 

L.  J.  "Are  you  a  Quaker?  " 

I.  A.  "  Did  you  hear  me  say  I  was  led  by  a  spirit  within  me  ?  I 
bless  the  Lord  I  profited  much  by  the  persecuted  gospel ;  and  your 
acts  of  indemnity,  after  Bothwell,  cleared  me  more  than  any  thing 
I  met  with  since/' 

L.  J.  "How  could  that  be?" 

I.  A.  "  By  your  meddling  with  Christ's  interests,  and  parting  them 
as  you  pleased." 

L.  J.  "  We  do  not  usurp  Christ's  prerogatives." 

I.  A.  "  What,  then,  mean  your  indulgences,  and  your  setting  up 
of  prelacy?  for  there  has  none  preached  publicly  these  twenty 
years  without  persecution,  but  those  that  have  had  their  orders 
from  you." 

Then  they  caused  bring  the  Sanquhar  Declai'ation,  and  the  paper 
found  on  'Mx.  Hichard  Cameron,  and  the  papers  taken  at  Queens- 
ferry,  and  asked,  "Will  you  adhere  to  them  ?  " 

I.  A.  "  I  will,  as  they  are  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  I  see 
not  wherein  they  contradict  them." 

L.  J.  "  Did  ever  Mr.  Welsh  or  Mr.  Riddell  teach  you  these  prin- 
ciples ?" 

I.  A.  "I  would  be  far  in  the  wrong  to  speak  any  thing  that  might 
wronof  them." 
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L.  J.  "  Take  heed  wliat  you  are  sayiug,  for  it  is  upon  lifd  and 
death  that  you  are  questioned." 

I.  A.  "  Would  you  have  me  to  lie  ?  I  would  not  quit  one  truth 
though  it  would  purchase  my  life  a  thousand  years,  which  you  cannot 
purchase  nor  promise  me  an  hour." 

L.  J.  "  When  saw  you  the  two  Hendersons  and  John  Balfour  P 
Seeing  you  love  ingenuity  [ingenuousness],  will  you  be  ingenuous, 
and  tell  us  if  you  saw  them  since  the  death  of  the  bishop  ?  " 

I.  A.  "  They  appeared  publicly  within  the  land  since." 

L.  J.  "  Have  you  conversed  with  them  within  these  twelve 
months  ? " 

At  this  question  she  remained  silent, 

L.  J.  "  Say  either  yea  or  nay." 

LA.  "Yes.'' 

L.  J.  "Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head ;  we  shall  be  free  of  it." 

I.  A.  "  So  said  PUate ;  but  it  was  a  question  if  it  was  so ;  and 
you  have  nothing  to  say  against  me  but  for  owning  of  Christ's  truths, 
and  his  persecuted  members." 

To  this  they  made  no  answer.  Then  they  desired  her  to  subscribe 
what  she  had  owned,  but  she  refused ;  upon  which  they  subscribed 
it  for  her.  * 

The  substance  of  the  answers  she  had  given,  in  so  far  as  the  court 
judged  them  criminating,  was  drawn  up  by  the  clerk  into  the  follow- 
ing document,  which  they  called  her  confession,  and  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  lords  justiciary : — 

"Edinburgh,  6th  Dec,  1680. 
^*  llie  said  day,  in  presence  of  the  lords  justice-clerk  and  commis- 
sioners of  justiciary,  sitting  in  judgment,  compeared  Isabel  Alison, 

i  Cloud  of  WituessM, 


assi 
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prisoner;  and  being  interrogate  concerning  several  matters,  answered, 
Tiiat  she  was  not  obliged  to  answer  to  the  lords  of  justiciary,  for  she 
did  not  look  upon  them  as  judges,  and  declined  their  authority,  and 
the  king's  authority,  by  which  they  sit,  because  they  carry  the  sword 
against  the  Lord ;  and  owns  the  Bond  of  Combination,*  subscribed 
by  Mr.  Richard  Cameron,  Mr.  Thomas  Douglas,  and  others,  and 
adheres  thereto,  the  same  being  publicly  read  to  her ;  and  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Panatics'  New  Covenant  ^  being  read  to  her,  as  also 
the  Declaration  at  Sanquhar,  she  adhered  thereto  ;  and  said  she  saw 
nothing  in  them  against  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  she  owned 
them,  but  refused  to  sign  this  her  declaration,  though  she  can  write. 

{Sic  subscrihitur,) 

"  ^Maitland. 

•*  Daniel  BALroun. 

"  Ja.  Palcokes. 

*•'  Roger  Hog."  ^ 

It  was  now  resolved  to  proceed  against  her  before  the  justiciary 

*  This  was  a  bond  or  covenant  for  mutual  defence,  which  Richard  Cameron,  and  about 
thirty  more,  entered  into  and  subscribed  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Sanquhai 
Declciration.  Among  otlier  things,  it  disowned  the  civil  government  then  existing.  It 
was  found  on  Richard  Cameron  at  Airsmoss,  where  he  fell  fighting  bravely  in  self- 
defence. — See  "Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  218. 

2  That  is,  the  Queensferry  Paper  or  Covenant.  The  fourth  article  of  tliis  Covenant  runs 
as  follows: — "That  we  shall  endeavour,  to  our  utmost,  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  cf 
darkness,  and  whatever  is  contrary  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  especially  idolatry  and 
popery,  in  all  the  articles  of  it,  as  we  are  bound  in  our  national  Covenants ;  superstition, 
will-worship,  and  prelacy,  with  its  hierarchy,  as  we  are  bound  in  our  solemn  League  and 
Covenant ;  and  that  we  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  endeavour  the  overthrow  of  that 
power,  (it  being  no  more  authority,)  that  hath  estabhshed,  and  upholds  that  kingdom  of 
darkness,  that  prelacy,  to  wit,  and  erastianism  over  the  Church,  and  hath  exercised  such  a 
lustful  and  arbitrary  tyranny  over  the  subjects,  taken  all  power  in  their  hand,  that  they 
may  at  their  pleasure  introduce  popery  in  the  Church,  as  they  have  done  arbitrai-y 
government  in  the  State."— Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  208. 

^  Records  of  the  Justiciary  Court. 
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court,  and  a  libel  was  drawn  up,  founded  solely  u})on  her  own  con- 
fession. Her  trial  took  place  on  the  17th  of  January  1681.  In  the 
indictment,  she  is  charged  with  receiving,  maintaining,  supplying, 
intercommuning,  and  keeping  correspondence  with  Mr.  Donald  Car- 
gill,  Mr  Thomas  Douglas,  Mr.  John  Welsli,  the  deceased  Mr.  Richard 
Cameron,  the  bloody  and  sacrilegious  murderers  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
and  with  having  heard  the  said  ministers  preach  up  treason  and 
rebellion.  In  it  she  is  farther  charged  with  owning  and  adhering  to 
the  "horrid  and  treasonable  papers"  called  "The  Eanatics'  New 
Covenant,"  and  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  which  the  above  ministers 
and  their  associates,  it  is  asserted,  formed  and  devised,  and  with 
owning  and  adhering  to  the  "unchristian  expressions,  principles, 
and  opinions  therein  contained."  And  it  concludes  with  declaring 
that  of  the  above  treasonable  crimes  she  was  actor,  art  and  part, 
which  being  found  proven  by  a  jury,  she  ought  to  be  punished  with 
forfeiture  of  life,  land,  and  goods,  to  the  terror  of  others  to  commit 
the  like  hereafter. 

The  indictment  having  been  read,  she  was  asked  by  the  court  if 
she  had  any  objections  against  it,  to  which  she  answered  that  she  had 
none.  They  next  successively  read  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  and 
the  document  called  the  New  Covenant,  asking,  at  the  close  of  the 
reading  of  each  paper,  if  she  owned  it,  to  which  she  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  indictment  having  been  found  relevant  by  the 
court,  and  remitted  to  the  knowledge  of  a  jury,  the  jury  were  next 
called,  who  showed  considerable  reluctance  to  appear,  and  only  came 
forward  on  being  threatened  with  fines.  Two  of  them  absented 
themselves  altogether,  for  wliich  they  were  fined  by  the  court ;  -  and 


*  See  her  mdictment,  and  that  of  Marion  Harvey,  in  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

*  "December  22, 1680.  The  said  day  Robert  Campbell,  merchant,  and  Alexander  Hume, 
his  majesty's  taylor,  being  ofttimes  called  to  have  compeared  before  the  said  lords  this 
day  and  place,  in  the  hour  of  cause  to  have  passed  upon  the  assize  of  Isabel  Ahson  and 
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one  of  them  bad  so  strong  a  conviction  of  the  iniquity  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  that  when,  after  the  court  refused,  at  his  desire,  to 
exempt  him  from  being  a  juryman,  he  was  required  to  swear  the  usual 
oath,  he  trembled  so  much  that  he  could  not  hold  up  his  hand. 
Before  the  jury  was  sworn,  on  being  asked  by  the  court  if  she  had 
any  objections  to  offer  against  any  of  them,  she  answered  that  they 
were  all  alike,  for  no  honest  man  would  take  the  trade  in  hand. 
The  jury  being  swoni,  she  told  them  that  all  authority  is  of  God, 
(Elom.  xiii.  1 ;)  that  when  they  appeared  against  him,  she  was  clear 
to  disown  them ;  that  had  they  not  been  against  him,  she  would  not 
have  been  there,  and  added,  "  I  take  every  one  of  you  witness  against 
another  at  your  appearance  before  God,  that  your  proceeding  against 
me  is  only  for  owning  of  Christ,  his  gospel  and  members;  which 
I  could  not  disown,  lest  I  should  come  under  the  hazard  of  denying 
Christ,  and  so  be  denied  of  him."  * 

Tlie  probation  then  proceeded.  But  the  only  proof  which  the 
prosecutor,  Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  his  majesty's  advocate,  could  adduce, 
was  her  own  confession  which  she  had  made  before  the  lords  of 
justiciary.  This  document  (see  p.  346)  was  now  read  in  court ;  and 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  her,  she  owned  and  adhered  to  it  in 
presence  of  the  jury.  The  king's  advocate  then  addressed  the  jury. 
"  You  know,"  said  he,  "  that  these  women  ^  are  guilty  of  treason." 
"  They  are  not  guilty  of  matter  of  fact,"  said  the  jury.  "  Treason  is 
fact,"  said  he;  but  correcting  himself,  he  added,  "It  is  true,  it  is  but 


Marion  Harvey,  prisoners,  as  they  were  lawfully  cited  for  that  effect,  lawful  time  of  day 
bidden,  and  they  not  corapearand;  the  lords  justice-clerk  and  commissioners  of  justiciary 
Cherefore,  by  the  mouth  of  John  Bauzie,  macer  of  court,  decerned  and  adjudged  them,  and 
each  of  them,  to  be  an  unlawe,  and  amerciat  of  one  hundred  merks  Scots,  which  wa3 
pronounced  for  doom."— Records  of  the  Justiciary  Court. 

*  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  p.  89. 

2  Marion  Han-ey,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  tried  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same 
indictment  with  Isabel  Ahson. 
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treason  in  their  judgment ;  but  go  on  according  to  our  law,  and  if  you 
will  not  do  it,  I  will  proceed/'  *  He  farther  said,  making  a  feeble 
attempt  to  ward  off  from  the  government  the  odium  of  taking  the 
lives  of  these  two  confessors,  "  We  do  not  desire  to  take  their  lives  ; 
for  we  have  dealt  with  them  many  ways,  and  sent  ministers  to  deal 
with  them,  and  we  cannot  prevail  with  them." 

The  speech  of  the  lord  advocate  being  concluded,  the  jury  removed 
from  the  court  to  the  jury-house,  to  reason  and  vote  upon  the  articles 
of  the  indictment  and  the  proof,  but  soon  returned  to  the  court,  and 
by  their  chancellor  delivered  their  verdict  in  p/esence  of  the  lords  of 
justiciary,  unanimously  finding  Isabel  Alison  "guilty,  conform  to  her 
confession  of  adherence  to  the  fourth  article  of  The  Fanatics'  New 
Covenant,  and  to  the  Declaration  at  Sanquhar,  and  to  the  Bond  of 
Combination ;  but  as  actor  or  receipter  of  rebels,  they  find  it  not 
proven." 

The  lords  delayed  the  pronouncing  of  doom  and  sentence  against 
her  till  Eriday  at  twelve  o'clock,  being  the  21st  of  the  current  month. 
On  the  21st,  she  was  again  brought  before  the  court  to  receive  her 
"  doom  and  sentence  for  the  treasonable  crimes  mentioned  in  her 
dittay "  [indictment],  which  was,  that  she  "  be  taken  to  the  Grass- 
market  of  Edinburgh,  upon  Wednesday  next,  the  26th  instant,  betwixt 
two  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  to  be  hanged  on 
a  gibbet  till  she  be  dead,  and  all  her  lands,  heritages,  goods,  and  gear 


1  Tliis  seems  Kke  tlireateniiig  tliem  with  an  assize  of  error.  "  This  reUct  of  barbarous 
times  was  a  power  intrusted  to  the  pubUc  prosecutor  to  bring  any  of  the  jurymen,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  to  trial,  for  not  having  decided  according  to  the  law  as  laid  down  to 
them.  Of  this  absurd  and  tyrannical  engine  to  intimidate  the  juiy  from  deciding  accord- 
ing to  their  convictions,  M'Kenzie  made  ample  use ;  he  no  sooner  observed  any  symptoms 
of  hesitation,  or  of  a  desire  to  befriend  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  than,  with  a  terrific 
frown,  he  would  swear  that  if  they  did  not  give  their  verdict  according  to  law,  he  knew 
what  to  do  mth  them  I" — ^M'Crie*s  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History,  2d  Edition, 
p.  483. 
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wliatsomcver,  to  be  escheat  and  inbrouglit  to  our  sovereign  lord's  use, 
wliich  was  pronouneed  for  doom."  * 

Such  was  the  bloody  sentence  pronounced  upon  this  female,  not 
for  any  act  of  resistance  to  the  laws,  but  solely  for  the  opinions  she 
held,  and  which  had  been  discovered  only  by  the  artful  and  captious 
questions  with  which  she  had  been  teased.  But  though  condemned 
to  die  ostensibly  for  treason,  she  felt  perfectly  persuaded  in  her  own 
mind,  that  the  real  gro^ond  upon  which  her  condemnation  proceeded 
was  her  adherence  to  the  persecuted  cause  of  Christ.  In  her  dying 
testimony,  which  she  subscribed  and  left  behind  her,  dated  Edinburgh 
Tolbooth,  January  26,  1681,  speaking  on  this  subject,  she  says,  "The 
manner  of  my  examination  [before  the  committee  of  the  privy  council, 
and  before  the  justiciary  court,]  was,  1st,  If  I  conversed  with  David 
Hackstoun,  and  others  of  our  friends  ?  Which  I  owned  upon  good 
grounds.  2dly,  If  I  owned  the  excomrounication  at  the  Torwood,  and 
the  Papers  found  at  the  Queensferry,  and  the  Sanquhar  Declaration, 
and  a  paper  found  on  Mr.  Cameron  at  Airsmoss?  All  which  I 
owned.  ^Likewise  I  declined  their  authority,  and  told  them  that 
they  had  declared  war  against  Christ,  and  had  usurped  and  taken  his 
prerogatives,  and  so  carried  the  sword  against  him,  and  not  for  him : 
So  I  think  none  can  own  them,  unless  they  disown  Christ  Jesus. 
Therefore,  let  enemies  and  pretended  friends  say  what  they  will,  1 
could  have  my  life  on  no  easier  terms  than  the  denying  of  Christ's 
kingly  office.  So  I  lay  down  my  life  for  owning  and  adhering 
to  Jesus  Christ,  his  being  a  free  king  in  his  own  house,  and  I  bless 
the  Lord  that  ever  he  called  me  to  that." 

Among  other  things,  she  expresses  her  adherence  to  the  National 
Covenant,  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,^  and  enters  her  pro- 

1  Records  of  the  Justiciary  Court. 

2  Like  "  the  testimony  "  of  the  two  Apocalyptic  witnesses,  which  "  tormented  them  that 
dwelt  on  the  earth,"  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
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testation  against  all  the  violence  done  to  the  work  of  God  for  twenty 
years  bygone. 

During  the  time  which  elapsed  from  her  condemnation  to  her 
execution,  the  grace  of  God  by  which  she  had  been  hitherto  sustained, 
did  not  forsake  her.  She  not  only  retained  her  composure  and 
fortitude,  but  was  full  of  hope  and  of  joy,  accounting  it  her  honour 
that  she  had  been  called  to  surrender  her  life  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
"  0,  the  everlasting  covenant,"  she  says,  "  is  sweet  to  me  now  !  And 
I  would  also  say,  they  that  would  follow  Christ  need  not  scare  at  the 
cross,  for  I  can  set  my  seal  to  it,  *  His  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  is 
light.*  Yea,  many  times  he  hath  made  me  go  very  easy  tlirough 
things  that  I  have  thought  I  would  never  have  win  through.  He  is 
the  only  desirable  master,  but  he  must  be  followed  fully.  Eejoice  in 
him,  all  ye  that  love  him,  'wherefore  lift  up  your  heads,  and  be 
exceeding  glad,  for  the  day  of  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.*  Let 
not  your  hearts  faint,  nor  your  hands  grow  feeble ;  go  on  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord,  my  dear  friends,  for  I  hope  he  will  yet  have  a 
remnant  both  of  sons  and  daughters,  that  will  cleave  to  him,  though 
they  will  be  very  few,  '  even  as  the  berries  on  the  top  of  the  outmost 
branches.*  As  for  such  as  are  grown  weary  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  have  drawn  to  a  lee-shore  that  God  never  allowed,  it  may 
be,  ere  all  be  done,  it  will  turn  like  a  tottering  fence,  and  a  bowing 
wall  to  them,  and  they  shall  have  little  profit  of  it,  and  as  little 

govemraent.  So  deeply  did  they  hate  it,  that,  on  the  18th  of  January  1682,  by  act  of  the 
privy  council,  it,  along  with  Cargill's  Covenant  and  some  other  papers,  were  solemnly 
burnt  at  the  ]Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  the  magistrates  being  present  in  their  robes. 
This  stupid  mahgnity  is  justly  censured  by  Eountainhall,  one  of  their  own  party,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  betrays  his  hatred  of  the  Solemn  League.  "  Some  wondered,"  says 
he,  "  to  see  their  pohcy  in  revi\ing  the  memory  of  so  old  and  buried  a  legend  as  the  Solemn 
League  was  (which  was  burnt  in  1661  before) ;  and  set  people  now  a-work  to  buy  it  and 
read  it.  And  for  Cargill's  ridiculous  Covenant,  they  had,  about  a  twelve-month  before 
this,  caused  print  it,  though  that  was  only  in  contempt  of  it.*' — Fountainhall's  Historical 
Notices  of  Scottish  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  346. 
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credit.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  the  commendation  of  Christ  and  his 
cross  P  I  bless  the  Lord,  praise  to  his  holy  name,  that  hath  made 
my  prison  a  palace  to  me ;  and  what  am  I  that  he  should  have  dealt 
thus  with  me  ?  I  have  looked  greedy -like  to  such  a  lot  as  this, 
but  still  thought  it  was  too  high  for  me,  when  I  saw  how  vile  I  was ; 
but  now  the  Lord  hath  made  that  Scripture  sweet  to  roe,  Isaiah  vi. 
6,  7,  *  Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphims  unto  me,  having  a  live  coal 
in  his  hand  -  and  he  laid  it  upon  my  mouth,  and  said,  Lo !  this 
hath  touched  thy  lips ;  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin 
purged.*  0  how  great  is  his  love  to  me  !  that  hath  brought  me  forth 
to  testify  against  the  abominations  of  the  times,  and  kept  me  from 
fainting  hitherto,  and  hath  made  me  to  rejoice  in  him.  Now  I  bless 
the  Lord  that  ever  he  gave  me  a  life  to  lay  down  for  him.  Now, 
farewell  all  creature  comforts ;  farewell  sweet  Bible  ;  farewell  ye  real 
friends  in  Christ ;  farewell  faith  and  hope ;  farewell  prayers  and  all 
duties  ;  farewell  sun  and  moon.  Within  a  little  I  shall  be  free  from 
sin,  and  all  sorrows  that  follow  thereon.  Welcome  everlasting  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Eather,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  everlasting  love,  everlasting 
joy,  everlasting  Ufe !"  * 

According  to  her  sentence,  she  was  conducted,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  to  the  Grassmarket,  to  be  executed.  An  immense  crowd 
assembled  to  witness  the  scene.  Marion  Harvey  suffered  along  with 
her.  Tive  women  of  bad  fame  were  also  executed  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  murder  of  their  illegitimate  children.' 


1  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  pp.  93,  94. 

8  "  17  and  18  January,  1681.  At  the  criminal  court,  one  SiljiUa  Bell  and  her  mother 
are  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  for  miu-dering  and  strangling  a  child  bom  by  the  said  Sibilla, 
in  adultery.  Item,  three  other  women  are  condemned  for  the  same  crime  committed  by 
them  on  their  bastards  j  which  sentences  were  accordingly  put  to  execution  the  26  of 
January,  thereafter,  on  them.  As  also  two  other  women  were  then  hanged  for  their 
opinions  and  principles,  disowning  the  king  and  the  government,  and  adhering  to 
Cameron's  treasonable  Declaration.  They  called  the  one  of  them  Isabel  Alison,  from  Perth, 

Z 
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On  coming  to  tlie  scaffold,  she  sung  the  84th  Psalm,  to  the  tune 
called  "  The  Martyrs  " — the  melody  most  frequently  used  by  the 
suffering  Covenanters  in  singing  their  Psalms,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  has  been  handed  down  by  a  rude  rhyme  :— 

*'  Tliis  is  the  tune  the  Martyrs  sang, 
When  at  the  gallows-tree  they  stood, 
Wlieu  they  were  gaen  to  die, 
Their  God  to  glorifie." 

She  next  read  the  16th  chapter  of  Mark ;  after  which  she  desii'ed 
to  pray  at  the  place  where  she  then  stood ;  but  the  provost  took 
her  away  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  there  she  engaged  in  prayer. 
In  this  her  last  trying  hour,  God,  in  whom  she  trusted,  did  not  fail 
to  sustain  her  spirit,  and  carry  her  unscathed  through  the  fires  of 
martyrdom.  The  greatness  of  her  peace,  and  courage,  and  joy,  was 
such  as  strong  faith  in  a  reconciled  God,  and  the  unclouded  hope 
of  heaven,  could  alone  impart.  Only  one  thing  seemed  to  wound  her 
delicacy,  and  that  was  the  circumstance  of  her  being  exposed  in 
the  company  of  those  five  unhappy  females,  who  had  murdered  their 
own  offspring.  But  this  indignity  she  bore  with  meekness  and 
patience,  on  reflecting  that  her  Saviour  was  crucified  between  two 
thieves,  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  criminal  of  the  three.  She 
addressed  a  few  sentences  to  the  spectators ;  and  her  last  words 
were,  "  Farewell  all  created  comforts ;  farewell  sweet  Bible,  in  which 
I  delighted  most,  and  which  has  been  sweet  to  me  since  I  came  to 
prison;  farewell  christian  acquaintances.  Now  into  thy  hands  I 
commit  my  spirit,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost !  '*  On  her  uttering 
these  words,  the  hangman  threw  her  over,  and  her  spirit  returned  to 
her  God  and  Saviour  to  receive  the  martyr's  crown. 


and  the  other  [Marion]  Han'ey,  brought  from  Borrowstounness."--Fountamhall'fi  His* 
torical  Notices,  voL  i,  p.  281. 


ISABEL  ALISON. 
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TVe  aie  not  informed  ^Yllere  her  body  was  buried ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  disgracefully  cast  into  that  spot,  in  the 
Greyfriars'  churchyard,  which  was  the  receptacle  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  malefactors,  and  into  which  the  dead  bodies  of  most  of  the  martyrs 
who  suffered  death  at  Edinburgh  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  VII.  were  consigned.  The  ignominy  which  once  attached  to 
this  spot,  as  the  burial-place  appropriated  for  condemned  robbers  and 
murderers,  has  been  obliterated  by  the  sacredness  with  which,  as  the 
last  resting-place  of  nearly  a  hundred  martyrs,  it  is  now  invested. 


Greyfiiars  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  16i0. 


k  large  and  hajidsome  tombstone  has  been  here  erected  in  honour  of 
their  memory,  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

"  Halt,  passenger,  take  heed  what  you  do  see, 
This  tomb  doth  show  for  what  some  men  did  die. 
Here  hes  interr'd  the  dust  of  those  who  stood 
'Gainst  peijuiy,  resisting  unto  blood; 
Adhering  to  the  Covenants,  and  Laws 
Establishing  the  same :  which  was  the  cause 
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Their  lives  were  sacrific'd  unto  the  lust 

Of  Prelatists  ahjur'd.    Though  here  their  dust 

Lies  mixt  with  murderers  and  other  crew. 

Whom  justice  justly  did  to  death  pursue : 

But  as  for  them  no  cause  was  to  be  found 

Worthy  of  death,  hut  only  they  were  sound. 

Constant,  and  stedfast;  zealous,  witnessing. 

For  the  prerogatives  of  Christ,  their  King. 

Which  tniths  were  seal'd  by  famous  Guthrie's  head  ; 

And  all  along  to  Mr.  Reuwick's  blood. 

They  did  endure  the  wrath  of  enemies, 

Reproaches,  torments,  deaths,  and  injuries. 

But  yet  they  're  those,  who  from  such  troubles  came. 

And  now  triumph  in  glory  with  the  Lahb. 

"From  May  27th,  1661,  when  the  noble  Marquis  of  Arg)-le  was  beheaded,  to  the  17th 
of  February  1683,  that  ^Ir.  James  Renwick  suffered ;  were,  one  way  or  other,  murdered 
and  destroyed  for  the  same  cause,  about  eighteen  thousand,  of  whom  were  execute  at 
Edinburgh  about  an  Hundred  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Ministers,  and  Others ;  noble 
Martyrs  for  Jesus  Cheist.    The  most  of  them  he  here. 

"  For  a  particular  account  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  sufferings,  sse  The  Cloud 
of  Witnesses,  Crookshank's  and  Defoe's  Histories.** 

Beneath  tliis  inscription  is  sculptured  an  open  Bible,  with  the 
following  passages  of  Scripture  engraven : — 

"Rev.  vi.  9, 10, 11. — ^And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  1  saw  under  the  altar  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held: 
And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not 
jufige  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  eaith?  And  white  robes  were 
given  unto  every  one  of  them ;  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a 
httle  season,  until  their  fellow-servants  also  and  their  brethren,  that  should  be  killed 
as  they  tcere,  should  be  falfilled. 

"  Rev.  vii.  14. — These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

*'Chap.  2d,  10.— Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.* 


MARION    HAEVET. 

Mariox  Haevey  was  a  servant  girl  in  Borrowstounness.  Her  father, 
who  lived  in  that  village,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  pietv,  and 
had  sworn  the  National  Covenant  and  Solemn  League.  It  maj, 
therefore,  he  presumed  that  she  had  received  a  religious  education. 
But  it  was  not  till  she  had  passed  her  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year 
that  her  attention  was  turned,  in  good  earnest,  to  divine  and  eternal 
things.  Previous  to  that  period,  thoughtless  about  God  and  her  own 
spiritual  interests,  she  had  conducted  herself  like  thoughtless  young 
people ;  yea,  she  tells  us  that,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of 
her  age,  she  was  a  "  blasphemer  and  Sabbath-breaker."  About  this 
time,  however,  a  decided  change  took  place  upon  her  character. 
Attracted  by  curiosity,  or  following  the  crowd,  she  began  to  attend 
meetings  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  fields,  which  had 
become  very  frequent  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  she  lived,  as 
well  as  extremely  popular — thousands  flocking  to  hear  the  perse- 
cuted ministers.  These  conventicles,  as  they  were  nicknamed, 
though  denounced  by  the  government,  and  prohibited,  under  the 
penalty  of  death  to  the  minister,  and  severe  penalties  to  the  hearers, 
were  accompanied  with  signal  tokens  of  the  divine  approbation ;  and 
among  the  many  thousands  who,  by  their  instrumentality,  were 
brought  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  was  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  The  change  produced  upon  her  character  soon  became  appa- 
rent in  her  life.  She  left  ofT  hearing  the  curates,  whose  ministry  she 
had  formerly  attended  without  scruple ;  she  venerated  the  name  of 
God,  which  she  had  formerly  blasphemed ;  stie  sanctified  the  Sab- 
bath, which  she  had  formerly  desecrated ;  and  she  delighted  in  read- 
ing the  Bible,  which  she  had  formerly  neglected  and  undervalued. 
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Among  the  ministers  whom  she  heard  at  these  field  meetings  were, 
Mr.  John  Welsh,  ^Ir.  Archibald  Riddell,  Mr.  Donald  Cargill,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Cameron.  In  her  examination  before  the  privy  council, 
she  expresses  how  much  spiritual  profit  she  had  derived  from  the 
sermons  of  these  worthy  men ;  and  in  her  dying  testimony  she  says, 
"  I  bless  the  Lord  that  ever  I  heard  Mr.  Cargill,  that  faithful  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ :  I  bless  the  Lord  that  ever  I  heard  !NL-.  Richard 
Cameron;  my  soul  has  been  refreshed  with  the  hearing  of  him,  par- 
ticularly at  a  communion  in  Carrick,  on  these  words,  in  Psalm  Ixxxv. 
8  :  *  The  Lord  will  speak  peace  unto  his  people,  and  to  his  saints ; 
but  let  them  not  turn  again  to  folly.' "  The  two  last  of  these 
ministers,  as  we  have  seen  before,  (p.  335,)  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  forming  a  party  by  themselves,  and 
to  this  party  Marion  Harvey  was  a  zealous  adherent. 

Like  many  others  in  those  unhappy  times,  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  government,  through  the  malignity  and  avarice  of  a  base 
informer.  One  of  this  class,  named  James  Henderson,  who  lived  in 
North  Queensferry,  and  who  was  habit  and  repute  in  such  infamous 
transactions,  had  informed  against  her,^  for  which  he  received  a  sum 
of  money ;  and  when  going  out  of  Edinburgh,  to  hear  a  sermon  to 
be  preached  in  the  fields  by  one  of  the  persecuted  ministers,  she 
was  apprehended  on  the  road,  by  Sergeant  Warrock  and  a  party 
of  soldiers,  who,  it  seems,  having,  by  ensnaring  questions,  extorted 
from  her  a  confession  that  she  had  attended  field  conventicles,  car- 
ried her  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  imprisoned.  Such  was  the 
first  step  of  the  bloody  proceedings  of  which  this  humble  female,  who 
was  only  about  twenty  years  of  age,  was  made  the  victim.  She  was 
next  brought  before  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  who  had 


*  This  person  was,  as  Marion  Harvey  expresses  it,  "  the  Judas  that  sold  Archibald 
Stewart  and  Mr.  Skene  to  the  bloody  soldiers,  for  so  much  money."  Loth  these  men 
suffered  martvrdoin. 
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nothing  with  which  to  charge  her  except  that  she  had  attended  field 
conventicles;  and  no  evidence  that  she  had  committed  even  this 
offence  except  her  own  confession.  To  have  inflicted  upon  her,  in 
the  absence  of  other  evidence,  the  penalties  of  the  laws  then  in 
force  against  such  as  were  guilty  of  being  present  at  field  conven- 
ticles, would  have  been  flagrantly  unjust.  But  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  perpetration  of  even  this  injustice  was  too  lenient  a  course  for 
the  privy  council.  Apparently  with  the  design  of  extracting  from 
her  self-criminating  confessions,  on  the  ground  of  which  they  might 
take  away  her  life,  they  proceeded  to  subject  her  to  the  same 
style  of  inquisitorial  examination  to  which  they  had  subjected  Isabel 
Alison ;  and  tliey  succeeded  in  drawing  from  her  an  expression  of 
her  approbation  of  Cargill's  Covenant,  of  the  Sanquhar  Declaration, 
of  the  killing  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  in  so  far  as  the  Lord  raised 
up  instruments  for  that  purpose,  and  of  the  Torwood  Excommuni- 
cation. Her  examination  was  conducted  with  the  same  inhuman 
levity  as  that  of  Isabel  Alison.  One  of  the  counsellors  scornfully 
said  to  her,  that  "  a  rock,  a  cod,  and  bobbins  would  set  her  better 
than  these  debates ; "  and  "  yet,"  says  Wodrow,  "  they  cast  them  up 
to  her,  and  murder  her  upon  them."  Such  was  the  brutality  of 
Dalziel  that  he  threatened  her  with  the  boot,  as  she  mentions  in  her 
dying  testimony.  Her  answers  to  the  artful  questions  of  the  privy 
council  show  that,  like  her  fellow-martyr,  Isabel  Alison,  she  had 
adopted  some  extreme  opinions;  but  her  behaviour  was  dignified, 
compared  with  that  of  her  lordly  inquisitors. 

The  following  are  the  questions  put  to  her  by  the  privy  council, 
and  the  answers  she  returned : — 

P.  C.  "  How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  Mr.  Donald  Cargill  ?  " 
M.  H.  "  I  cannot  tell  particularly  when  I  saw  him." 
P.  C.  "Did  you  see  him  within  these  three  months? 
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M.  H.  "It  may  be  I  have." 

P.  C.  "Do  you  own  his  Covenant?" 

M.  H.  "What  Covenant?" 

Then  tliey  read  it  to  her,  and  she  said  she  owned  it. 

P.  C.  "  Do  yon  own  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  ?  '* 

M.  H.  "Yes." 

P.  C.  "  Do  you  own  these  to  be  lawful  ?  " 

M.  H.  "  Yes ;  because  they  are  according  to  the  Scriptures  and 
our  Covenants,  which  ye  swore  yourselves,  and  my  father  swore 
them." 

P.  C.  "  Yea ;  but  the  Covenant  does  not  bind  you  to  deny  the 
king's  authority." 

M.  H.  "  So  long  as  the  king  held  the  truths  of  God,  which  he 
swore  we  were  obliged  to  own  him ;  but  when  he  broke  his  oath,  and 
robbed  Christ  of  his  kingly  rights,  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  we 
were  bound  to  disown  him  and  you  also." 

P.  C.  "  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ?  " 

M.  H.  "Yes." 

P.  C.  "  Were  you  ever  mad  ?  " 

M.  H.  "I  have  all  the  wit  that  ever  God  gave  me;  do  you  sea 
any  mad  act  in  me  ?  " 

P.  C.  "  Where  was  you  bom?  " 

M.  H.  "  In  Borrowstounness." 

P.  C.  "  What  was  your  occupation  there  ?  " 

M.  H.  "I  served." 

P.  C.  "  Did  you  serve  the  woman  that  gave  Mr.  Donald  Cargfli] 
quarters  ?  " 

M.  H.  "  That  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  answer." 

P.  C.  "  Who  grounded  you  in  these  principles  ?  " 

M.  H.  "  Christ,  by  his  Word." 

P.  C.  "  Did  not  ministers  ground  you  in  these  ?  " 
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M.  H.  "  Wlien  the  miaisters  preached  the  Word,  the  Spuut  of  God 

backed  and  conrirmed  it  to  me." 
P.  C.  "  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  John  Welsh  ?  " 
M.  H.  "  Yes ;  my  soul  hath  been  refreshed  by  hearing  him.** 
P.  C.  "  Have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Archibald  Eiddell  ?  " 
M.  H.  "Yes ;  and  I  bless  the  Lord  that  ever  I  heard  him." 
P.  C.  "Did  ever  they  preach  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king?" 
M.  H.  "  I  have  heard  them  preach  to  defend  the  gospel,  which  -^'e 

are  all  sworn  to  do."  * 

P.  C.  "  Did  you  ever  swear  to  Mr.  Donald  Cargill's  Covenant  ?  " 

M.  H.  "  No ;  but  we  are  bound  to  own  it." 

P.  C.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  George  Johnston  ?  "  ^ 

M.  H.  "  I  am  not  concerned  with  him ;  I  would  not  hear  him,  for 

he  is  joined  in  a  confederacy  with  yourselves." 

"P.  C.  "Did  you  hear  the  excommunication  at  the  Torwood?" 

M.  H.  "  No ;  I  could  not  win  to  it." 

P.  C.  "  Do  you  approve  of  it  ?  " 

M.  H.  "Yes." 

P.  C.  "  Do  you  approve  of  the  killing  the  Lord  St.  Andi-ews  ?  " 


1  Though  Welsh,  RidJell,  and  Blackadder  did  not  join  with  the  Cameronians  in  disowning 
the  authority  of  the  government,  yet  as  tlie  government  not  only  refused  to  protect  the 
nonconformists  in  hearing  the  gospel,  hut  sent  out  the  mihtary  to  disperse,  apprehend,  and 
murder  them  when  so  engaged  in  the  fields,  they  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  carrying  arms 
to  field  conventicles  for  self-defence,  on  the  principle  of  the  law  of  self-preservation,  which 
is  antecedent  to  all  human  laws,  and  which  is  in  truth  a  law  of  God. 

*  Mr.  George  Johnston  was,  at  the  Restoration,  minister  of  iS'ewbottle,  from  which  he 
was  ejected  for  nonconformity,  by  the  act  of  the  priNy  council  at  Glasgow,  16G2.  He  was 
a  noted  field  preacher,  but  had  accepted  of  the  third  indulgence  granted  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  1679.  This  accounts  for  the  somewhat  disrespectful  tone  in  which  Marion  Harvey 
speaks  concerning  him  in  her  answer  to  this  question.  The  disaffection  between  the 
Cameronians,  to  which  party  she  l)elonged,  and  those  who  had  accepted  the  indulgence, 
was  in  truth  about  equally  cordial  on  both  sides.  Both  parties,  as  is  almost  universally  the 
case  in  rehgious  conti-oversy,  acted  very  much  on  the  lex  ialionis  principle, — If  you  di» 
respect  me,  I'll  disrespect  you. 
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M.  H.  "  III  so  far  as  the  Lord  raised  up  instruments  to  execute 
liis  just  judgments  upon  him,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  for 
he  was  a  perjured  wreteh,  and  a  betrayer  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland." 

P.  C.  "What  age  are  you  of  ?  " 

M.  H.  "I  cannot  teU." 

They  said  among  themselves,  that  she  would  be  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  began  to  regret  her  case,  and  said  to  lier,  "  WiU 
you  cast  away  [your]  self  so  ?  " 

M.  H.  "  I  love  my  life  as  well  as  any  of  you  do ;  but  wiU  not 
redeem  it  upon  sinful  terms ;  for  Christ  says,  '  He  that  seeks  to  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it/  " 

Then  one  of  them  asked  when  the  jury  should  sit  ?  and  some  other 
of  them  answered,  "  On  Monday." 

P.  C.  ''  Can  you  write." 

M.  H.  "Yes." 

P.  C.  "  Will  you  subscribe  what  you  have  said  ?  " 

M.  H.  "No." 

They  bade  the  clerk  set  down  that  she  could  write,  but  refused  to 
subscribe. 

P.  C.  "  Do  you  desu*e  to  converse  with  one  of  your  ministers  ?  " 

M.  H.  "What  ministers?" 

P.  C.  "Mr.  RiddeU." 

M.  H.  "I  wiU  have  none  of  i/our  ministers."  * 

For  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  answers,  the  government  were 
resolved  to  take  the  life  of  this  inoffensive  girl.  But  as  the  confession 
of  her  holding  such  opinions  could  only  become  judicial  and  be  used 
in  judgment  against  her  when  made  before  the  lords  of  justiciary,  she 
was  next,  in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice,  brought  before  them 

*  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  pp.  95-97. 
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on  the  Gtli  of  December  1680,  to  undergo  a  similar  examination. 
On  her  being  brought  before  them,  and  examined,  the  answers 
she  gave  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  she  had  given  when 
examined  before  the  privy  council ;  and  the  following  is  the  substance 
of  her  answers,  as  drawn  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  justiciary  court,  and 
subscribed  by  the  lords  as  her  confession :  — 

"Edinburgh,  6th  December  1680. 
"In  presence  of  the  lords  justice-clerk  and  commissioners  of 
justiciary  sitting  in  judgment,  compeared  Marion  Harvey,  prisoner, 
and  being  examined,  adheres  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  Fanatics' 
New  Covenant,  the  same  being  read  to  her,  and  disowns  the  king  and 
his  authority,  and  the  authority  of  the  lords  of  justiciary,  and  adheres 
and  abides  at  the  treasonable  declaration  emitted  at  Sanquhar,  and 
approves  of  the  same,  and  says  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  when  the  Lord  raised  up  instruments  for  that  effect, 
and  that  he  was  as  miserable  and  perjured  a  wretch  as  ever  betrayed 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland :  declares  that  ministers  brought  them  up  to 
these  principles,  and  now  they  have  left  them,  and  that  she  has 
heard  Mr.  John  Welsh  and  Mr.  Riddell  preach  up  these  principles 
she  now  owns,  and  blesses  God  she  ever  heard  them  preach  so,  for 
her  soul  has  been  refreshed  by  them  :  She  approves  of  !Mr.  Cargill's 
excommunicating  the  king;  declares  she  can  write,  but  refuses  to 
sign  the  same.  {Sic  siibscribitur,) 

"  !Maitla]s^d. 

"David  BALFora. 

"  Ja.  Ealcoxer. 

"Roger  Hog."  * 

On  the  sole  ground  of  this  confession,  an  indictment  was  drawn  up 

^  Records  of  the  Justiciary  Court. 
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against  her,  and  she  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  17th  of  January  1681. 
Tried  on  tlie  same  indictment  with  Isabel  Alison,  she  was  charged 
with  the  same  crimes,  (for  which  see  p.  346,)  with  the  addition  that 
she  had  "  most  treasonably  approved  of  the  execrable  excommunica- 
tion used  by  Mr.  Donald  Cargill,  against  his  sacred  sovereign  at 

Torwood,  upon  the day  of  [September]  last,  and  likewise  owned 

and  approved  of  the  killing  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  as 
lawful,  declaring  that  he  was  as  miserable  a  wretch  as  ever  betrayed 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland." 

Her  indictment  having  been  read,  she  was  asked  if  she  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charges  it  contained,  t(5  which  she  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  They  next  successively  read  the  Sanquhar  Declaration, 
and  the  Queensferry  Paper,  asking  her  at  the  close  of  the  reading  of 
each  paper,  if  she  owned  it ;  to  which  she  answered  that  she  did. 
She  then  protested  before  the  court,  that  they  had  nothing  to  say 
against  her  as  to  matter  of  fact,  but  only  that  she  owned  Christ  and 
his  truth ;  to  which  they  made  no  reply,  but  called  the  jury,  who,  as 
we  have  seen  before,  showed  considerable  reluctance  to  appear.*  She 
offered  no  objections  to  any  of  the  jury,  but  on  their  taking  their 
places,  she  addressed  them  in  these  words :  "  Now  beware  what  you 
are  doing,  for  they  have  nothing  to  say  against  me,  but  only  for  owning 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  persecuted  truths;  for  you  will  get  my  blood 
upon  your  heads."  The  court  then  proceeded  with  the  evidence 
against  her.  But  the  only  proof  which  the  prosecutor,  liis  majesty's 
advocate,  could  adduce,  was  her  own  confession  before  the  lords  of 
justiciary.  This  confession,  as  they  had  taken  it  down,  was  accordingly 
read,  and  being  asked  if  she  adhered  to  it,  she  objected  to  the  clause 
which  represented  her  as  having  said  that  the  ministers  had  taught  her 
these  principles,  observing,  that  what  she  said  was,  that  it  was  Christ 

1  See  p.  348. 
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by  his  TTord  who  taught  her;  bui  she  adhered  to  the  rest  of  her 
confession  as  it  was  read.  The  king's  advocate  then  addressed 
the  jury.*  He  told  them^  as  has  been  stated  before/  that  much  dealing 
had  been  employed  with  her  and  Isabel  Alison,  and  that  ministers 
had  been  sent  to  them  in  puison,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  reclaim 
them,  but  that  every  effort  had  proved  unavailing.  "We  are  not 
concerned  with  you  and  your  ministers,"  said  Marion,  sharply.  Tho 
advocate,  turning  to  her,  replied,  "  It  is  not  for  religion  that  we  are 
pursuing  you,  but  for  treason."  "It  is  for  religion  that  yon  are 
pursuing  me,  "  she  instantly  retorted ;  "  and  1  am  of  the  same  religion 
that  you  are  all  sworn  to  be  of.  I  am  a  true  Presbyterian  in  ray 
judgment."  On  the  conclusion  of  the  advocate's  address,  the  jury 
retired  for  consultation,  but  soon  returned  to  court  and  delivered 
their  verdict,  unanimously  finding  Marion  Harvey  "  guilty,  conform  to 
her  confession  of  adherence  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  Panatics* 
New  Covenant,  and  to  the  Declaration  at  Sanquhar,  and  to  the  Bond 
of  Combination ;  but  as  actor  and  receipter  of  rebels,  they  find  it  not 
proven." 

The  lords  delayed  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence  upon  her 
till  Friday  at  twelve  o'clock,  being  the  21st  of  the  current  month. 
On  the  minute  of  delay  being  read,  she  said,  "I  charge  you 
before  the  tribunal  of  God,  as  ye  shall  answer  there !  for  ye  have 
nothing  to  say  against  me  but  for  my  o^YniBg  the  persecuted 
gospel." 

On  the  21st,  she  was  again  brought  before  the  court  to  receive 
her  sentence,  which  was,  that  she  "  be  taken  to  the  Grassmarket  of 
Edinburgh  upon  Wednesday  next,  the  26th  instant,  betwixt  two  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  till 
she  be  dead,  and  all  her  lands,  heritages,  goods,  and  gear  whatsomever, 

» See  Notice  of  Isabel  Alison,  p.  349.  2  p  359, 
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to  be  escheat  and  inbrought  to  our  sovereign  lord's  use,  wliich  was 
pronounced  for  doom.'' ' 

During  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  now  detailed,  Marion  betrayed 
no  symptoms  of  wavering,  hesitation,  or  timidity;  and  now  when 
her  days  on  earth  were  numbered — when  she  had  only  five  brief  days 
to  live — she  maintained  to  the  last  her  christian  fortitude.  The 
testimony  of  her  conscience  that  she  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death, 
and  that  she  was  in  reality  doomed  to  die  on  the  scaffold  for  her 
adherence  to  the  truths  of  Christ,  was  to  her  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction. In  her  dying  testimony  which  she  left  behind  her,  dated 
"  from  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  the  Woman  House  on  the  east  side 
of  the  prison,  January  21st,  16S1,"  she  begins  as  follows  : — "  Christian 
Friends  and  Acquaintances,  —  I  being  to  lay  down  my  life  on 
Wednesday  next,  January  26, 1  thought  fit  to  let  it  be  known  to  the 
world  wherefore  I  lay  down  my  life ;  and  to  let  it  be  seen  that  I  die 
not  as  a  fool,  or  an  evil-doer,  or  as  a  busy-body  in  other  men's  matters. 
No;  it  is  for  adhering  to  the  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  avowing 
him  to  be  King  in  Zion,  and  head  of  his  Church ;  and  the  testimony 
against  the  ungodly  laws  of  men,  and  their  robbing  Christ  of  his 
rights,  and  usurping  his  prerogative  royal,  which  I  durst  not  but 
testify  against." 

Nor  was  she  deprived  of  those  heavenly  consolations  which  have 
so  often  sustained  the  soul  of  the  martyr,  and  made  him  triumph 
over  death.  The  presence  of  a  reconciled  God,  and  the  peace  and 
comfort  which  he  spoke  to  her  soul,  divested  death  of  its  terrors,  and 
inspii'ed  her  with  a  holy  willingness  and  cheerfulness  to  surrender  her 
life,  in  testimony  of  her  love  to  him  and  his  cause.  "I  desire," 
says  she,  in  the  same  document,  "  to  bless  and  magnify  the  Lord  for 
my  lot,  and  may  say,  he  hath  brought  me  to  the  wilderness  to  allure 
me  there,  and  speak  comfortably  to  my  soul.  It  was  but  little  of  him 
*  Records  of  tlie  Justiciary  Court.    Cloud  of  Wituesses,  p.  97. 
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I  knew  when  I  came  to  prison ;  but  now  he  has  said  to  me,  Because 
he  hves  I  shall  live  also.  And  he  has  told  me,  I  am  he  that  blotteth 
out  thine  iniquity  for  my  own  name's  sake.  Kind  has  he  been  to  me 
since  he  brought  me  out  to  witness  for  him.  I  have  never  sought 
any  thing  from  him  that  was  for  his  glory,  since  I  came  to  prison, 
but  he  granted  me  my  desire.  For  the  most  part,  I  have  found  him 
in  every  thing  that  hath  come  in  my  way,  ordering  it  himself  for 
his  own  glory.  And  now  I  bless  him,  that  thoughts  of  death  are  not 
terrible  to  me.  He  hath  made  me  as  willing  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
him  as  ever  I  was  willing  to  live  in  the  world.  And  now,  ye  that 
are  his  witnesses,  be  not  afraid  to  venture  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  for 
his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  light.  For  many  times  I  have  been 
made  to  think  strange  what  makes  folk  cast  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  that 
hath  been  so  light  to  me  that  I  have  found  no  burden  of  it  at  all ;  he 
bore  me  and  it  both.    Now  let  not  the  frowns  of  men,  nor  their 

flatteries,  put  you  from  your  duty It  is  my  grief  tliat 

I  have  not  been  more  faithful  for  my  master,  Christ.  All  his  dealings 
with  me  have  been  in  love  and  in  mercy.  His  corrections  have  been 
all  in  love  and  free  grace.  0  free  love !  I  may  say  I  am  a  brand 
plucked  out  of  the  fire ;  I  am  a  Kmb  of  the  devil  plucked  out  from 
his  fireside.  0 !  I  am  made  to  wonder  and  admire  at  his  condescend- 
ing love."  And  she  concludes  with  these  words:  "Now  farewell 
lovely  and  sweet  Scriptures,  which  were  aye  my  comfort  in  the  midst 
of  all  my  difficulties !  farewell  faith !  farewell  hope!  farewell  w^anderers, 
who  have  been  comfortable  to  my  soul,  in  the  hearing  of  them  commend 
Christ's  love !  Farewell  brethren !  farewell  sisters !  farewell  christian 
acquaintances  !  farewell  sun,  moon,  and  stars  !  And  now  welcome  my 
lovely  and  heartsome  Christ  Jesus,  into  whose  hands  I  commit  mj 
spirit  throughout  all  eternity.  I  may  say,  few  and  evil  have  the  days 
of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  been,  I  being  about  twenty  years  of  age.**  ^ 

i  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  pp.  98-101. 
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There  is  one  thing  in  the  dying  testimony  of  tliis  female  \rliich  we 
could  wish  had  been  modified,  and  that  is  the  paragraph  in  which  she 
leaves  her  blood  upon  the  tyrant  on  the  throne,  upon  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  sitting  in  the  council  the  first  day  on  which  she  was 
examined,  and  upon  all  others  who  were  concerned  in  her  death, 
whom  she  particularly  names.  This  was  done  by  others  of  the  Came- 
ronian  martyrs;  and  it  was  done,  we  believe,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  but  simply  to  impress,  if  possible,  upon  their  murderers  a 
conviction  of  their  guilt,  and  to  awaken  them  to  repentance.*  In 
proof  of  this,  we  may  quote  the  testimony  of  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  had  opportunities  of  being  very  much  among  the 
Cameronian  party  who  suffered  between  the  years  1680  and  1685,  and 
who  conversed  with  most,  if  not  all,  who  suffered  till  August  1685— 
that  of  Mr.  Gray  of  Chryston ;  and  his  testimony  is  the  more  valuable 
from  his  having  belonged,  not  to  tlie  Cameronians,  but  to  the  !Mode- 
rate  Presbyterians.  In  a  letter  to  "U^odrow,  he  says,  "As  to  their 
leaving  their  blood  upon  their  enemies  in  general,  or  upon  particular 
persons  accessory  to  their  trouble,  I  could  never  understand  that 
they  meant  more  by  it  than  the  fastening  a  conviction  upon  a  brutish 
persecuting  generation,  who  vainly  justified  themselves  as  acting  by 
law,  and  inferred  that  not  they,  but  the  legislature,  were  answerable, 
if  any  injustice  was  done.'*  ^  This  explains  the  ground  upon  which 
Marion  Harvey  and  others  left  their  blood  upon  their  persecutors, 
and  it  amply  vindicates  them  from  acting  under  the  impulse  of  a 
revengeful  spirit.  Something  more,  however,  is  required  of  the 
Christian  than  the  mere  absence  of  revenge  towards  his  enemies ;  he 
is  bound  from  the  heart  to  forgive  them.  We  do  not  affirm  that  this 
female  martyr,  and  other  Cameronian  martyrs,  did  not  forgive  theii 

*  The  words  of  Jeremiah,  in  his  address  to  the  princes  of  Judah  (chap,  xxvi  IB),  have 
been  adduced  in  vindication  of  these  mart}TS  on  tliis  head. 
2  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  214. 
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persecutors.  We  are  persuaded  of  the  contrary.  Tiiey  knew  the 
New  Testament  too  well  not  to  know  that  the  forgiveness  of  enemies 
is  an  imperative  christian  duty,  and  they  possessed  too  much  of  the 
christian  spirit  not  to  exercise  it.  But  they  erred  in  not  being 
sufficiently  forward  to  express  this  feeling,  and  in  not  giving  it  pro- 
minence in  their  dying  testimonies.  If,  instead  of  the  clause  to 
which  we  are  now  objecting,  they  had  substituted  a  clause  cordially 
forgiving  their  persecutors,  it  would  have  been  more  in  harmony 
with  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  would  have  been 
more  like  Jesus,  who,  on  the  cross,  showed  how  intensely  forgiving 
his  heart  was  when  he  prayed  his  holy  Eather  to  forgive  his  mur- 
derers, and  urged  in  their  behalf  the  only  extenuating  plea  of  which 
their  crime  admitted — "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice,  that  had  they  taken 
this  course,  they  would  have  deprived  their  enemies  of  an  occasion 
which  they  eagerly  laid  hold  on,  and  over  which  they  gloated,  of 
charging  them,  falsely  indeed,  but  still  with  some  degree  of  colour,  of 
being  baited  into  savageness  and  stubbornness,  of  being  actuated 
by  vindictive  feelings,  and  of  mistaking  these  feelings  for  emotions 
of  piety. 

On  the  day  of  her  execution,  Marion  not  only  retained  her  com- 
posure, but  experienced  the  utmost  joy  in  the  anticipation  of  future 
felicity.  When  coming  out  of  the  tolbooth  door  to  go  to  the  council 
house,  whence  she  was  to  be  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  she 
said,  to  some  friends  attending  her,  in  a  tone  of  heavenly  joy  and 
ecstacy,  at  once  surprising  and  delightful  to  them,  "  Behold,  I  hear 
my  beloved  saying  unto  me.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
away."  In  the  council  house,  a  base  and  heartless  attempt  was  made, 
by  Bishop  Paterson,  to  disturb  her  tranquillity,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  her  fellow-sufPerer  in  the  same  cause,  Isabel  Alison.  This  man, 
who  had  an  active  hand  in  bringing  them  to  the  scaffold,  and  who, 
2a 
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with  a  meanness  and  wanton  crneltj  worthy  of  a  persecutor,  had 
brought  a  curate  with  him  to  the  council  house,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  annoying  them,  said  to  Marion  Harvey,  "  Marion,  you  said 
you  would  never  hear  a  curate,  now  you  shall  be  forced  to  hear  one ; " 
upon  which  he  called  on  the  curate  to  pray.  This  cruel  insult, 
offered  to  them  when  placed  in  circumstances  calculated  to  excite 
the  deepest  commiseration,  was  met  by  the  sufferers  with  becoming 
spii'it.  They  made  no  reply  to  the  bishop,  but  as  soon  as  the  curate 
began  to  pray,  Marion  said  to  her  fellow-martyr,  "Come,  Isabel, 
let  us  sing  the  23d  Psalm,"  which  they  accordingly  did — Marion 
repeating  the  psalm  line  by  line  without  book — which  drowned  the 
curate's  voice,  and  confounded  both  him  and  the  bishop.  When  they 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  harass 
their  feelings  and  disturb  their  composure  in  their  last  moments, 
by  one  of  the  prelatic  curates  of  the  city,  who  came  to  pray  with 
the  five  women  condemned  to  be  executed  at  the  same  time  for 
child-murder.  This  man,  who  appears  to  have  had  neither  correct 
views  of  religion,  nor  humane  feelings,  flattered  these  five  mur- 
derers with  the  hope  of  heaven,  though  they  had  given  no 
evidence  of  repentance,  while  he  vehemently  railed  on  our  two 
martyrs,  and  remorselessly  told  them  that  they  were  on  the  road 
to  damnation.  But  they  remained  unmoved;  "the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  kept  their  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus."  On  the  scaffold,  Marion  sung  the  84:th  Psalm, 
and  read  the  3d  chapter  of  Malachi ;  after  which  she  shortly  addressed 
the  vast  crowd  of  spectators.  "I  am  come  here  to-day,"  she  said, 
"  for  avowing  Christ  to  be  head  of  his  Church,  and  King  in  Zion, 
0  seek  Inm,  sii's !  seek  him,  and  ye  shall  find  him ;  I  sought  him 
and  found  him ;  I  held  him  and  would  not  let  him  go."  Then  she 
briefly  narrated  the  manner  in  which  she  was  apprehended,  and  the 
leading  questions  put  to  her  by  the  privy  council,  with  the  answers 
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she  returned.  "  They  asked  me  if  I  adhered  to  tlie  papers  gotten  at 
tne  Ferry  ?  I  said  I  did  own  them,  and  all  the  rest  of  Christ's 
truths.  If  I  would  have  denied  any  of  them,  my  life  was  in  my  offer ; 
but  I  durst  not  do  it,  no,  not  for  my  soul.  Ere  I  wanted  an  hour 
of  his  presence,  I  had  rather  die  ten  deaths.  I  durst  not  speak  against 
him,  lest  I  should  have  sinned  against  God.  I  adhere  to  the'  Bible, 
and  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Covenants,  which  are 
according  to  this  Bible."  But,  in  her  dying  speech,  slie  chiefly  spoke 
of  God's  love  to  her,  and  in  commendation  of  free  grace.  "  Much  of 
the  Lord's  presence,"  said  she,  "have  I  enjoyed  in  prison;  and  now 
I  bless  the  Lord  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  escaped."  ^\'ben 
she  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  she  engaged  in  prayer ;  and,  on 
going  up  the  ladder,  she  exclaimed,  "  0  my  fair  one,  my  lovely  one, 
come  away;"  and  sitting  down  upon  it,  she  said,  "I  am  not  come 
here  for  murder,  for  they  have  no  matter  of  fact  to,charge  me  with, 
but  only  my  judgment.  I  am  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  I  was  a  hearer  of  the  curates,  and  indulged;  and  while  I  was 
a  hearer  of  these,  I  was  a  blasphemer  and  Sabbath-breaker,  and  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  was  a  burden  to  me ;  but  since  I  heard  this 
persecuted  gospel,  I  durst  not  blaspheme  nor  break  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  Bible  became  my  delight."  These  were  her  last  words ;  for  on 
her  having  uttered  them,  the  hangman,  at  the  orders  of  the  provost, 
cast  her  over.  Her  body,  as  a  mark  of  reprobation,  was  buried,  it  is 
probable,  in  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard,  Edinburgh,  along  with  the 
body  of  her  fellow-martyr,  Isabel  Alison,^  in  the  spot  appropriated 

1  The  foliowins:  notices  of  Marion  Harvey  and  Isabel  Alison,  written  by  a  contemporary 
belonging  to  the  government  party,  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader: — "26th  Januai*y 
ICSl.  There  were  hanged  at  Edinburgh  two  women  of  ordinary  rank,  for  their  uttering 
treasonable  words,  and  other  principles  and  opinions  contrary  to  all  our  government ;  the 
one  was  named  Janet  [Isabel]  AUson,  a  Perth  woman,  the  other  [Marion]  Hervey,  from 
Eorrowstounness ;  they  were  of  Cameron's  faction,  bigot  and  sworn  enemies  to  the  king  and 
the  bishops ;  of  the  same  stamp  ^\ith  Rathillet,  Skene,  Stewart,  and  Potter ;  of  whom  sujjrat 
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as  a  burying-place  for  the  most  flagrant  criminals;  but  whatever 
indignities  were  put  upon  her  mortal  part,  lier  spirit,  brought  out  of 
great  tribulation,  was,  doubtless,  put  in  possession  of  that  exceeding 
great  reward  reserved  for  those  who  "overcome  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony,  and  who  love  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death.'* 


p.  4  et  seq.y  where  we  debate  how  far  men  (for  women  are  scarce  to  he  honoured  with  that 
martyrdom,  as  they  think  it)  are  to  be  punished  capitally  for  their  bare  perverse  judgment 
without  acting.  Some  thought  the  tlireatening  to  drown  them  privately  in  the  North  Loch, 
without  giving  them  the  credit  of  a  pubHc  suffering,  would  have  more  effectually  reclaimed 
tliem  nor  any  arguments  which  were  ased ;  and  the  bringing  them  to  a  scaffold  but  dis- 
fterainates  the  intection.  However,  the  women  proved  very  obstinate,  and  for  all  the 
pains  taken,  would  not  once  acknowledge  the  king  to  be  their  lawful  prince,  but  called 
him  a  perjured  bloody  man.  At  the  stage,  one  of  them  told  so  long  as  she  followed  and 
heard  the  curates,  she  was  a  swearer,  Sabbath-breaker,  and  with  much  aversion  read 
the  Scriptures,  but  found  much  joy  upon  her  spirit  since  she  followed  the  conventicle 
preachers.  There  were  live  other  miserable  women  executed  \a  ith  them,  for  infant  murder. 
See  with  what  wonderful  patience  most  execrable  heretics  suffer  in  Baker's  Chronicle,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  2d,  p.  58,  and  of  Henry  the  3d,  p.  89."— Iountainhall'3 
Historical  Observes,  pp.  26,  27. 


I. 


HELEN    JOHNSTON, 

LADY  GRADED. 

Helen  Johnston  was  the  daugliter  of  tlie  well-known  Sir  xircliibald 
Jolmstou,  Lord  Warriston,  wlio  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  his  day,  and  who  at  last  fell  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Lord  Warriston 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  personal  piety  than  for  public  patriotism. 
An  anecdote,  which  strikingly  illustrates  how  completely,  in  the 
exercise  of  prayer,  his  mind  was  abstracted  from  surrounding  objects, 
and  concentrated  on  the  great  object  of  religious  worship,  has  been 
preserved  by  Wodrow.  "  Mrs.  Lilias  Stewart,"  says  that  indefatigable 
memorialist,  "  tells  me  that  my  Lord  Warriston  was  very  frequently 
in  her  father's  house.  Sir  James  Stewart's ;  and  when  he  came 
before  dinner,  he  [Sir  James]  usually  desired  him  to  pray  in  the 
family,  and  he  made  no  more  ceremony  to  do  it  than  one  minister 
would  do  in  another's  house.  That  it  was  remarked  of  him,  that  in 
prayer  he  was  the  most  staid,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  w^ork,  of  any 
man  in  his  time.  He  heard  or  noticed  nothing  when  praying.  One 
day  in  his  family,  his  lady  being  indisposed,  she  fell  into  a  swarff  ^  in 
the  room  beside  him,  and  continued  some  time  in  it ;  and  the  servants 
observing  [it],  lifted  her  up,  and  laid  her  in  bed.  All  this  was  done 
beside  him,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  it  till  all  was  over  and  duty 
ended."  ^  Like  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  he  may  be  said  to  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Charles  H.,  who  never  forgave  him  for 
the  fidelity  with  which,  on  one  occasion,  he  reproved  him  for  his 
vices.     Writing  in   January   1713,    Wodrow   says,     "My  author 

1  i.e.,  a  swoon  or  faintinjj  fit.  2  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  135. 
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[Mr.  James  Stirling,  minister  of  Barony  parish,  Glasgow]  has  it 
from  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  w^as  my  Lord  Warriston's  chaplain  at  the 
time,  that  one  day  he  told  Mr.  Oliphant  he  was  going  to  nse  freedom 
with  the  king.  Mr.  Oliphant  dissuaded  him  from  it,  but  he  took  his 
cloak  about  him  and  went  away,  and  did  use  freedom  with  him.  The 
king  seemed  to  take  all  well,  and  gave  hbn  very  good  words,  calling 
him  '  good  Lord  Warriston,'  but  bore  a  rooted  grudge  at  him  after 
that,  and  prosecuted  it  to  his  death."  ^  His  enemies,  like  bloodhounds, 
dogged  his  footsteps  on  the  Continent,  and  succeeding  in  their  object, 
brought  him  home,  to  be  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  as  a  traitor. 
"  His  natural  temper  was  just,  generous,  self-denying ;  insomuch  that 
he  left  behind  him  but  a  very  small  provision  for  a  family  of  thirteen 
children,  though  for  many  years  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  whole 
government  of  Scotland/'  ^ 

Thus  the  subject  of  this  notice  enjoyed  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
a  sound  Christian  education,  and  of  a  holy  example  under  her  father's 
roof.  Erom  her  cradle,  she  had  been  surrounded  with  the  genial 
influences  of  piety,  as  well  as  trained  to  the  love  of  liberty.  With  the 
principles  of  the  second  Eeformation  church,  aU  her  feelings  and  early 
associations  were  inseparably  linked.  The  summary  overthrow  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  by  the  government  of  Charles  IL,  and  the  grind- 
ing oppression  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  force  the  consciences 
of  men  and  women  to  act  in  matters  of  religion  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch,  she  could  not  then,  with  such  impressions 
and  sentiments,  but  regard  with  aversion  and  distrust.  And  this 
aversion  and  distrust  must  have  been  aggravated  from  the  relentless 


*  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  145. 

*  Life  of  Bishop  Burnet,  by  liis  Son,  in  Burnet's  History  of  Ilis  Ovrn  Times,  vol.  vi., 
p.  235.  Tlie  Bishop's  mother  was  sister  to  Lord  Warriston.  His  father  was  an  Episcopalian, 
hut "  his  mother,  who  was  very  eminent  for  her  piety  and  virtue,  was  a  warm  zealot  for 
the  Presbyterian  disciphue ;  her  education  that  way  had  been  very  strict." — Ibid. 
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cruelty  with  wliich,  from  the  moment  of  the  Restoration,  her  father 
was  persecuted,  till  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor  on  the  scaffold. 

In  the  summer  of  1G59,  Miss  Johnston  was  married  to  ^Ir.  George 
Hume  or  Home,  proprietor  of  an  estate  called  Graden,  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.^  Hence,  according  to  the  courtesy  of  those  times,  he 
was  generally  called  Graden,  and  his  wife  Lady  Graden.  Their 
marriage  contract  is  dated  10th  May  1659.  In  this  contract,  made 
with  consent  of  several  persons  therein  specified  on  both  sides, 
Mr.  Hume,  "  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage  then  contracted,  bound 
and  obliged  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  successors,  to  provide 
and  secure  the  said  Helen  Johnston,  his  future  spouse,  during  all  the 
days  of  her  life  time  (in  case  she  should  survive  him),  in  the  sum  of 
2000  merks  Scots  ^  yearly,  free  of  all  burdens  whatsoever,  and  that 
out  of  the  first  and  readiest  of  his  fortunes."  ^ 

Mr.  Hume,  like  his  wife,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
the  Covenanters,  and  also  suffered  in  their  defence.  In  1678,  being  in 
Northumberland,  he  was  made  prisoner  in  Crockome,  a  village  upon 
the  English  border,  by  a  party  of  English  soldiers  who  were  in  search 
of  Scottish  nonconformists,  several  of  whom  had  taken  shelter  from 
persecution  in  Northumberland.  He  was  carried  first  to  Lord  Hume, 
and  thence  to  Hume  Castle.  His  apprehension  was  the  occasion  of 
the  scuffle  in  which  Thomas  Ker  of  Heyhope  (whose  elegy  was  wiitten 
by  Colonel  William  Cleland,  and  is  inserted  in  Naphtali)  was  killed 
by  Colonel  Struthers'  party.*     How  long  he  was  kept  prisoner  is 


1  In  Acts  of  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.,  p.  85,  he  is  designated  "  an  heritor  of  the 
parish  of  Earlston." 

2  i.e.,  about  111^.  sterling. 

3  Commissary  Records  of  Edinburgh,  16th  December  1691.  Mr.  Hume  was  a  man  of 
very  considerable  wealth.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  debts  owing  to  him  were  121,302i 
55. 10^.  Scots ;  and  his  free  gear,  the  debts  due  by  himself  being  deducted,  was  lu5,30i^. 
Scots. 

*  See  AppendLY,  no.  Til. 
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uncertain.  We,  however,  find  him  among  the  insurgents  at  Both- 
well  Bridge  in  June  1679.*  His  name  appears  in  a  list  of  persons 
who  had  been  "  in  the  late  rebellion,"  contained  in  a  proclamation 
of  the  privj  council,  dated  June  26,  discharging  all  his  majesty's 
subjects,  whether  men  or  women,  to  assist,  harbour,  reset,  correspond 
with,  hide  or  conceal  the  said  rebels  and  traitors,  under  the  pain  of 
treason.^  He  did  not  long  survive,  having  died  in  October  that  year.* 
It  was  not  till  1684,  when  nearly  twenty-four  years  of  misrule  and 
oppression  had  passed  over  our  ill-fated  country,  that  we  meet  with 
the  name  of  Lady  Graden  as  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  Presbytery. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  not  at  an  earlier  period 
become  obnoxious  to  the  government,  on  account  of  her  religious 
principles.  The  severity  with  which  she  was  then  treated,  seems 
rather  like  the  punishment  inflicted  on  an  old  offender,  than  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  one  who  had  offended  only  for  the  first  time. 
The  primary  instrument  of  her  oppression  was  Henry  Ker  of  Graden, 
who,  in  1684,  held  the  office  of  sheriff-depute  of  Teviotdale,  and  who 
recklessly  imposed  the  most  exorbitant  fines  on  such  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  his  bounds  as  patronized  the  cause  of  nonconformity.*    By 


*  M'Crie's  Memoirs  of  Yeitch,  &c.,  p.  463. 
^  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  115. 

*  Commissary  Records  of  Edinburgh,  16th  December  1691. 

*  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  52.  So  reckless  was  he  in  imposing  fines,  that  even  the 
government,  rapacious  as  it  was,  found  it  necessary,  from  the  complaints  made  against 
him,  to  institute  inquiries  as  to  his  proceedings.  On  the  7th  of  November  1684,  the 
privy  council  ordained  one  of  their  clerks,  Mr.  Colin  M'Kenzie,  to  wTite  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  summoning  him  to  appear  before  them: — "Sir, — There  having  been  several 
suspensions,  diligences,  and  petitions  given  in  to  the  council,  by  persons  fined  by  you  as 
sheriff- depute  of  Koxburgh,  and  the  council  finding  it  necessary,  before  they  proceed  to 
consider  thereof,  that  you  be  present  to  vindicate  your  procedure,  there  being  very  much 
alleged  against  the  legality  thereof,  and  which  they  have  reason  the  rather  to  suspect,  since 
you,  being  cited  to  have  compeared  before  them,  have  neglected  so  to  do;  and  therefore 
they  have  commanded  me  to  require  you,  in  their  name,  to  attend  them  upon  the  first 
Thursday  of  December  next  peremptory,  and  to  brmg  along  with  you  the  decreets  and 
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this  unscrupulous  man  she  was  fined  in  twenty-six  tliousand  and  odd 
pounds  Scots,'  as  we  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for 
Public  Affairs  given  in  to  the  council,  September  10,  1684.  In  that 
report,  it  is  also  stated  that  he  had  fined  Lady  Greenhead,^  in  the 
sum  of  sixteen  thousand  and  odd  pounds  Scots,  ^  but  that  the  com- 
mittee found  reason  to  sist  execution  as  to  her."*  The  council  approved 
of  the  report.^  The  decreet  against  Lady  Graden  not  having  been 
preserved,  we  are  unable  precisely  to  state  the  charges  against  her 
which  it  contained ;  but  we  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth  in  supposing* 
that,  like  the  decreets  against  ladies  in  similar  circumstances,  it 
charged  her  with  deserting  the  public  ordinances  in  her  own  parish 
church,  with  haunting  and  frequenting  rebellious  field  conventicles, 
with  harbouring  and  resetting  rebels,  &c.,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
religion  and  contempt  of  the  government.  As  the  fine  imposed  upon 
her,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  government,  was  a  very  heavy 
one,  much  heavier  than  that  imposed  upon  Lady  Greenhead,  or 
indeed  upon  any  other  person  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  is 
evident  that  she  was  a  marked  person ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  severity  was  prompted  by  the  malignant  hatred  which  these 


sentences  pronounced  by  you  against  persons  within  your  shire  guilty  of  irregularities  and 
disorders,  and  the  grounds  and  warrants  thereof;  as  also  your  procurator-fiscal,  clerk,  and 
officers  of  court,  or  any  other  executors  of  your  summonses,  precejjts,  or  warnings,  to  be 
considered  by  the  council,  and  herein  you  are  not  to  fail,  as  you  will  be  answerable  at  your 
peiil. — I  am,  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant,  (Sic  sub.)  Colin  M'K.eu2ie." — Register 
of  Acts  of  Privy  Couucil. 

1  i.e.,  2166/.  135.  4i.  and  odds.  Sterling. 

2  The  lady  of  Sir  William  Ker  of  Greenhead. 

3  U.,  1333Z.  6s.  8d.  and  odds.  Sterling. 

*  Execution  was  sisted  as  to  her  in  consequence  of  a  petition  which  her  husband,  Sir 
Wilhara  Ker,  presented  to  the  council,  desiring  that  as  "  the  decreet  was  pronounced  in 
absence,  and  that  the  sum  is  veiy  exorbitant,  his  lady  might  be  reponed  to  her  oath,  and 
execution,  in  the  meantime,  sisted."— Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  10th  September 
1684. 

-  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p,  52. 
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wicked  rulers  cherished  towards  the  memory  of  her  father.  As  James 
VI.  believed,  that  in  the  whole  race  of  the  Knoxes  and  "Welshes 
there  lived  the  germ  of  enmity  to  bishops,  so  the  persecutors,  during 
the  reigns  of  his  grandsons,  seem  to  have  equally  believed,  that  the 
essence  of  Presbytery  had  been  so  concentrated  in  Archibald  Johnston 
of  Warriston,  as  to  taint  with  an  inveterate  hostility  to  prelacy  the 
whole  of  his  race. 

But  our  chief  object  in  introducing  this  lady  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader  is,  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  Christian  sympathy  and  heroism 
which  ladies  often  displayed  in  those  trying  times,  under  the  sufferings 
of  their  near  and  dear  relatives,  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty. 
The  part  which  she  acted  towards  Robert  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  who 
was  her  cousin-german,  and  also  her  brother-in-law,'  during  his  sick- 
ness when  in  prison,  and  at  tlie  time  of  his  trial  and  execution,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Robert  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  than  whom  the 
martyrology  of  the  persecution  does  not  embrace  a  more  excellent 
man,  was  descended  on  the  mother's  side  from  our  illustrious  Reformer, 
John  Knox,  his  mother  having  been  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
Reformer.^  Erom  boyhood  he  had  experienced  the  power  of  religion. 
He  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  God  had  begun  to  work  upon  him 
when  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  Christ  crucified  had 

1  Baillie's  mother  was  sister  to  Lord  Warriston,  and  he  was  married  to  one  of  Lord 
Warriston's  daughters.  His  wife  was  a  lady  worthy  of  her  hneage.  Some  ascribed  liis 
disaffection  to  the  government  to  her  influence  over  hira.  "  His  mariying  Johnston  of 
Warriston's  daughter,"  says  Fountaiuhall,  "  first  alienated  his  mind  from  the  government." 
— Historical  Notices,  vol.  ii.,  p.  594.  It  may  ]icre  be  stated  that  BailHe  had  a  sister  who 
was  married  to  the  celebrated  ]Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  son  to  Sir  William  Gray,  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  and  minister  of  the  Outer  High  Church,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Gray  was  licensed 
1653,  ordained  on  the  3d  of  November  that  year,  and  died  in  January  1656.  His  relict 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Hutchison,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
at  the  Restoration,  and  afterwards  indulged  minister  at  Irvine.  Baillie  had  another  sister 
v.ho  was  married  to  Mr.  James  I^irkton,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  after  the 
Revolution.— Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  p.  168. 

2  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  5th  edition,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  356,  357. 
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been  his  daily  study  and  constant  delight.  To  great  natural  parts, 
extensive  information,  and  dignity  of  manner,  he  added  gentleness  of 
disposition  and  calm  benevolence,  combined  with  warm  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  incorruptible  integrity.^  By  the  unprincipled 
government  of  his  day,  he  had  all  along  been  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  distrust,  and  at  last  they  found  a  pretext  for  taking  away  his  life. 
Being  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Bye  House  Plot 
in  1683,^  he  and  several  other  Scotch  gentlemen  at  London  were  made 
prisoners  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  that  plot.  Baillie  had 
indeed  attended  some  meetings  held  in  London,  by  several  English 
and  Scotch  patriots  of  rank  and  influence,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing measures  for  delivering  their  country  from  tyranny,  and 
preventing  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  a  professed  papist,  from 
succeeding  to  the  throne,  in  the  event  of  his  brother's  death ;  but 
he  never  di'eamed  of  accomplishing  this  end,  desirable  as  it  was,  by 
murdering  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  which  was  falsely  given 
out  by  the  government  as  the  great  object  of  these  meetings.^  He 
and  his  Scotch  fellow-prisoners*  were,  in  the  end  of  October  1683, 

^  Woclrow  says  that  lie  '•'  had  a  sort  of  majesty  in  liis  face  and  stateliness  in  his  carriage." 
— Analecta,  vol.  ill.,  p.  78. 

2  He  had  gone  up  to  London  on  the  business  of  the  Carolina  settlement.  A  numher 
of  Scottish  gentlemen  having,  in  consequence  of  the  intolerable  oppression  at  home,  projected 
a  settlement  in  Carolina  in  America,  where  such  of  their  counti7men  as  chose  to  emigrate 
might  enjoy  that  freedom  of  conscience  which  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  enjoying  in 
Scotland,  they  sent  commissioners  to  London,  among  whom  was  Baillie,  in  the  close  of  the 
year  1682,  to  deal  with  the  government  about  that  matter. 

3  Bailhe  and  his  Scotch  friends  had,  in  fact,  broken  off  all  connection  with  the  English 
conspirators  before  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  convinced  that  from  the  want  of  unity 
of  views,  spirit,  and  decision,  it  could  not  succeed ;  nor  had  they  ever  matured  any  plan  of 
their  own. — Carstares'  State  Papers,  pp.  10-1  i. 

♦These  were, — Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Cesnock  and  Sir  George  Ciunpbell,  his  son;  Sir 
WiUiam  Muir  of  Rowallan  and  "William  Muir,  his  son;  John  Crawford  of  Crawfordland ; 
William  Tairly  of  Bruntsfield;  Alexander  Monro  of  Beana-ofts;  William  Spence ;  Robert 
Murray ;  John  Hepbui'n ;  William  Carstai'es.  —  Register  of  Act*  of  Privy  Council,  oth 
^'ovember  1683. 
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sent  down  from  Loudon  to  Scotland ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Leith, 
tliey  were  conducted  to  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  Baillie  continued 
to  languish  in  prison,  till,  being  tried  for  high  treason,  he  was  brought 
in  guilty  by  a  packed  jury,  and  condemned  to  the  gallows. 

It  was  during  these,  his  last  sufferings,  that  Lady  Graden  displayed, 
in  the  part  which  she  acted  towards  Baillie,  whom  she  highly  respected 
and  honoured  for  the  excellence  of  his  Christian  character,  thai  active 
sympathy,  that  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  that  noble  heroism,  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Eor  a  considerable  period  previous  to  his  martyrdom, 
his  rigorous  imprisonment  had  so  undermined  his  health  that  he  was, 
to  all  appearance,  in  a  dying  condition.  In  these  circumstances, 
he  found  in  this  lady  a  friend  indeed.  To  her  he  owed  that  solace 
and  support  which  kind  and  unremitting  attentions  administer  under 
the  pain,  anxiety,  langour,  and  fears,  which  always  attend  sickness ; 
and  which  would  especially  attend  it  in  his  case,  when  he  was  confined 
to  a  prison,  and  when  his  life  was  thirsted  after  by  the  unrelenting 
malice  of  his  enemies.  It  was  about  the  month  of  July  1684,  that 
his  illness  assumed  a  dangerous  form.  To  his  lady  and  friends,  this 
was  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  and  alarm.  It  would  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  her  had  she  been  allowed  to  remove  him  for  a  time  to 
her  own  chambers ;  but,  though  disease  was  apparently  hurrying  him 
to  the  grave,  she  could  not  prevail  upon  the  lords  of  the  privy  council 
to  listen  so  far  to  the  voice  of  pity  as  relentingly  to  allow  him  to  be 
removed  from  prison ;  for  they  were  determined  not  to  forego  their 
hold  of  a  victim  whom  they  so  deeply  hated,  and  whose  valuable 
estate  would,  when  forfeited,  be  so  rich  a  prize.  Being  then  unable 
to  obtain  for  him  a  temporary  release,  she  was  very  desirous  that,  in 
his  present  condition,  he  might  have  a  constant  attendant  in  prison. 
Gladly  would  she  have  devoted  herself,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  her 
faithful  heart,  to  the  ofiice  of  nursing  him  in  his  sickness ;  and  her 
presence  would,  doubtless,  have  been  more  agreeable  to  him  than  that 
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of  any  otlier  friend.  But  for  this  office  the  infirm  state  of  her  own 
health  unfitted  her.  Her  sister,  Lady  Graden,  however,  a  woman  of 
active  habits,  and  of  a  generous  and  exalted  mind,  engaged,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  should  the  privy  council  grant  permission,  to  attend 
the  sick-bed  of  her  cousin  and  brother-in-law.  Accordingly,  she  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  council,  praying  that  this  permission  might 
be  granted  her.  The  council,  upon  inquiry,  finding  that  Baillie  was 
dangerously  ill,  allowed  her,  in  answer  to  her  petition,  to  attend  him, 
on  condition  of  her  remaining  a  close  prisoner  with  him.  The  act  of 
council  is  as  follows  : — 

"Edinburgh,  14th  August  16S4. 

"The  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  having  considered  an 
address  made  by  Helen  Johnston,  Lady  Graden,  supplicating  that  she 
might  be  made  close  prisoner  with  tlie  Laird  of  Jerviswood,  to  wait 
upon  him,  he  being  at  present  in  a  sick  and  dangerous  condition, 
with  the  report  of  the  lord  president  of  the  session,  and  justice-clerk, 
who  were  ordered  to  visit  him,  bearing  that  they  found  him  in  a 
very  dangerous  and  sickly  condition,  do  allow  the  said  Lady  Graden 
to  be  close  prisoner  with  the  said  Jerviswood,  and  appoint  a  macer 
of  council  to  take  her  immediately  to  that  room  within  the  prison 
of  Edinburgh,  where  the  said  Jerviswood  is  now  prisoner,  and 
appoint  the  keepers  of  the  tolbooth  before  she  enter  the  said  room, 
to  take  narrow  inspection  that  she  have  no  letters  or  papers  upon 
her  body ;  and  if  she  have,  that  they  secure  the  same ;  and  after  she 
has  entered  the  said  room,  ordain  the  foresaid  keepers  to  keep  her 
close  prisoner  therein,  in  the  same  way  and  maimer  that  the  said 
Jerviswood  was  ordered  to  be  kept,  in  every  respect,  until  the  council 
further  order,  as  they  will  be  answerable  at  their  highest  peril."  ^ 

*  Decreets  of  Privy  CounciL 
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To  these  restrictious  liady  Graden  gladly  submitted,  that  she  might 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  her  friend.  Over  his  sick-bed  she  watched 
with  the  most  affectionate  and  assiduous  care,  administering  to  hira 
those  comforts  which  his  situation  required ;  and  nothing  which  warm 
sympathy  and  overflowing  kindness  could  suggest,  was  wanting  to 
alleviate  his  distress.  Lady  Jerviswood,  though  unable,  as  we  have 
said,  from  the  delicate  state  of  her  health,  to  undertake  the  entire 
charge  of  attending  him,  was  desirous  of  being  occasionally  allowed 
to  visit  him.  She  accordingly  presented  a  petition  to  the  privy 
council,  praying  that  this  favour  might  be  granted  her;  and  the 
council,  at  their  meeting  on  the  18th  of  August,  allow  her  to  have 
access  to  her  husband  with  any  of  the  physicians  who  are  to  visit  him, 
and  to  stay  in  the  room  with  him  so  long  as  the  physicians  stay,  and 
no  longer,  during  which  stay  she  is  not  to  utter  or  speak  any  thing 
but  in  audience  of  the  physicians  present."  ^  It  would  appear  that, 
some  short  time  after,  she  was  allowed  to  remain  constantly  with 
him  in  the  prison,  subject  to  the  same  stringent  rules  as  her  sister 
Lady  Graden,  though  this  permission  continued  only  for  a  brief  period.* 

While  thus  enjoying  the  society  of  his  wife  and  of  his  sister-in- 
law,  the  cup  of  Baillie's  affliction  was  greatly  sweetened.  Not  only 
was  lus  every  wish  anticipated,  and  his  sickness  alleviated  by  the 
gentle  language  and  engaging  offices  of  love ;  but  his  intercourse  with 
these  beloved  friends  was,  from  the  congeniality  of  their  minds, 
sanctified  and  endeared  by  religion,  in  which  all  of  them  sought  and 
found  their  greatest  enjoyment  and  their  most  effectual  solace  under 
all  their  afflictions.   His  confinement  and  sickness  were  thus  deprived 


*  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council. 

2  On  the  oOtli  of  August,  the  council  also  allowed  Baillie's  advocates  and  friends  to  have 
free  access  to  Idoi  until  Thursday,  and  granted  warrants  to  the  keepers  of  the  tolbooth  for 
that  effect,  they  being  always  answerable  for  the  safe  custody  of  his  person. — Register  of 
Acts  of  Privy  Council, 
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of  more  than  half  their  bitterness,  and  surrounded  by  his  nearest  and 
best-beloved  relations,  he  felt  that  his  prison  was  in  some  measure  like 
home.  But  his  sister-in-law  had  not  been  with  him  much  above 
three  weeks,  and  his  lady  not  so  long,  when  the  privy  council  issue 
orders  for  their  being  removed  from  him.  The  act  of  council  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Edinburgh,  10th  September  1684. 

"Whereas  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  were  formerly 
pleased  to  allow  Mr.  Robert  Baillie  of  Jerviswood's  wife,  and  the 
Lady  Graden,  to  be  close  prisoners  in  the  room  with  him,  he  being  then 
under  some  indisposition  of  body,  they  have  now  thought  fit  that  they 
be  removed  from  him,  and  he  continued  close  prisoner  by  himself  as 
formerly ;  and  therefore  do  hereby  require  the  keepers  of  the  tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  forthwith  to  remove  the  said  Lady  Jerviswood  and  the 
Lady  Graden  forth  of  the  room  where  they  are  now  close  prisoners 
with  the  said  Jerviswood,  and  to  keep  him  close  prisoner,  and  not  to 
suffer  them  or  any  other  person  to  have  access  to,  or  converse  with, 
or  speak  to  him,  till  further  order,  as  they  will  be  answerable."  ^ 

On  the  removal  of  these  dear  friends,  BailKe  continued  alone  in 
prison  for  nearly  two  months.  His  recovery  had  been  very  partial, 
and  from  the  want  of  their  kind  attentions,  and  as  the  cold  weather 
set  in,  his  bodily  illness  greatly  increased,  and  assumed  so  dangerous 
a  form  as  to  render  it  indispensable  for  him  to  have  a  constant  atten- 
dant. His  own  lady  would  again  willingly  have  shared  in  his  impri- 
sonment and  ministered  to  him ;  but  the  infirm  state  of  her  health 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  undergo  the  confinement  and  fatigue, 
to  which,  in  the  performance  of  such  duties,  she  would  have  been 


^  Eegister  of  Acts  of  Prh7  Council 
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subjected.  But  her  sister,  Lady  Graden,  was  ready  as  cheerfully  as 
ever  to  supply  her  place,  should  permissiou  be  granted  her  by  the 
privy  council.  Accordingly,  Lady  Jerviswood  presented  a  petition 
to  the  council,  "  in  name  and  behalf  of  her  husband,  sliowing,  that  the 
council  was  graciously  pleased,  upon  application  made  by  the  suppli- 
cant, to  allow  her  sister  [Lady  Graden]  to  wait  upon  her  husband  in 
regard  of  his  dangerous  and  sick  condition,  and  ever  since  her  coming 
from  him,  no  person  is  suffered  to  visit  or  speak  to  him,  save  the  keeper 
that  takes  in  his  necessaries,  and  therefore  humbly  supplicating,  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  the  supplicant's  husband 
being  so  tender  and  unwell  that  he  cannot  rise  from  bed,  and  of  the 
coldness  of  the  weather,  and  other  things  that  attend  sickness  and 
weakness,  the  council,  out  of  their  clemency  and  tender  compassion, 
would  allow  the  supplicant's  sister,  or  niece,  to  attend  him,  the  sup- 
plicant herself  being  so  tender  that  she  cannot."  The  lords  of  council 
having  considered  this  petition  at  their  meeting  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, "  allow  Helen  Johnston,  Lady  Graden,  the  petitioner's  sister,  to  be 
made  close  prisoner  with  Jerviswood  for  waiting  on  him,  he  being 
very  valetudinary,  the  keepers  of  the  tolbooth  being  always  answer- 
able for  their  safe  custody,  and  that  the  said  lady  shall  not  go  out  of 
the  room  where  the  said  Jerviswood  is  close  prisoner,  without  order 
from  the  council."  * 

Lady  Graden  now  continued  without  intermission  to  attend  him  till 
his  death.  And  not  only  by  her  presence  did  she  reheve  the  tedious 
hours  of  his  confinement,  but  consoled  him  under  his  sufferings,  by 
suggesting  to  his  mind  the  promises  and  hopes  of  the  gospel,  and 
especially  by  reading  to  him  from  the  Book  of  God  its  divine  lessons 
of  instruction  and  comfort,  to  which  the  dying  martyr  listened  with 
that  intensity  of  interest  which  the  near  prospect  of  death  and 

^  Keirister  of  Acts  of  Privy  CouDciL 
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eternity  so  powerfully  tends  to  inspire.  Nor,  though  those  days  and 
nights  that  she  watched  over  him  were  in  some  respects  days  and 
nights  of  sadness,  could  she  fail  to  be  comforted  and  edified  by  the 
heavenly  spirit  which  he  displayed — in  witnessing  the  patience  and 
joy  with  which  he  bore  his  afflictions,  in  the  certain  hope  of  having 
them  more  than  compensated  by  the  eternal  glories  of  a  better  world. 

Lady  Graden  accompanied  Baillie  from  the  prison  to  the  bar  on  the 
day  of  his  trial,  which  was  on  the  23d  of  December;  and,  taking  her 
place  beside  him,  she  watched  over  him  during  the  whole  of  the  trial, 
which  lasted  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  till  past  midnight. 
"  He  was  so  unwell  and  weak,"  says  Wodrow,  "  that  when  he  was  in 
the  pannel,'  his  sister-in-law.  Lady  Graden,  behoved  to  be  with  him 
in  the  paunel,  and  gave  him  some  cordial  now  and  then  to  support 
him."  ^  To  the  lengthened  proceedings  she  would  listen  with  painful 
and  melancholy  interest.  Sir  George  M'Kenzie's  "  most  bloody  and 
severe  speech  "  to  the  jury,  as  Wodrow  characterizes  it,  would,  doubt- 
less, create  in  her  mind  more  poignant  sensations  than  any  thing  else 
she  heard  on  that  day ;  nor  can  we  well  describe  her  feelings  when 
he  cast  it  up  to  Baillie  as  a  reproach — what  he  felt  to  be  and  what 
really  was  an  honour  to  him — that  he  was  the  nephew  and  son-in-law 
of  her  venerated  father,  Lord  Warriston.  The  lord  advocate's  speech 
being  concluded,  and  Baillie  having  spoken  a  few  words,  his  great 
weakness  rendering  him  unable  to  say  much,  the  jury,  it  being  then 
so  late,  were  ordered  to  bring  in  their  verdict  to-morrow  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  court  dismissed.  Lady  Graden  accompanied  him 
from  the  bar  to  the  prison,  where  she  still  continued  to  watch  over 
him  and  to  minister  to  his  comfort. 

But  her  assiduous  and  soothing  attentions  to  him  she  had  not  now 
long  to  perform.    On  the  following  day,  about  ten  o'clock,  being 


» i.e.,  "  in  the  dock,"  or  as  panel  at  the  bar.  ^  "Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  iii.,  p.  7S, 
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brouglit  from  ilie  prison  to  the  bar  of  the  justiciary  court,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  that  day  (Dec.  24)  at  the  market  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  betwixt  two  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Lis 


Kether  Bow  Port,  Edinburgli. 


head  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  quartered :  his  head  to  be  affixed 
upon  the  Nether  Bow  Port  of  Edinbui'gh ;  one  leg  to  be  affixed  on 
the  tolbooth  of  Jedburgh  (where  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate 
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Liy) ;  and  another  leg  to  be  affixed  on  tlie  tolbootli  of  Lanark  (near 
to  which  liis  house  of  Jerviswood  lay) ;  another  member  to  be  affixed 
on  the  tolbooth  of  Ayr ;  and  another  on  the  tolbooth  of  Glasgow ;  his 
name,  fame,  memory,  and  honours,  to  be  extinct ;  and  liis  blood  to  be 
tainted,  &c.  ^ 

It  is  highly  probable  that  on  that  day,  as  on  the  day  of  the  trial, 
Lady  Graden  attended  him  to  the  court,  and  that,  with  panting  breast 
and  bitter  agony  of  spirit,  she  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
upon  him.  She  returned  with  him  again  to  the  prison,  resolved  to 
minister  to  his  comfort,  as  far  as  in  her  power,  to  tlie  last.  The 
scene  through  which  she  had  now  to  pass,  as  well  as  the  scenes 
through  which  she  had  already  passed,  would  have  been  too  much 
for  many  female  minds.  Their  fortitude  would  have  abandoned  them; 
and,  robbed  of  all  power  of  acting,  they  wxuld  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  dominion  of  uncontrollable  anguish.  It  was  different 
with  Lady  Graden.  On  this  trying  occasion  she  was  greatly  sup- 
ported. Her  friend  had  now  only  a  few  hours  to  live ;  but  it  was 
solacing  to  her  to  witness  his  fortitude,  resignation,  and  heavenly  joy ; 
to  know  that,  though  feeble  in  body,  he  was  not  infirm  of  soul ;  that 
no  terror  was  upon  it;  that  there  was  no  faltering  of  his  inward 
strength,  but  that  his  trust  was  firm  in  God.  It  afforded  her  satis- 
faction, though  a  painful  satisfaction,  to  listen  to  the  last  prayers,  so 
full  of  fervent  devotion  and  of  triumphant  faith,  that  proceeded  from 
his  dying  lips,  and  to  hear  him  give  expression  to  the  heavenly 
rapture  which  filled  his  soul  in  prospect  of  eternity.  "TVhen  he 
was  brought  into  the  prison  [after  receiving  his  sentence],  he  fell 
over  into  the  bed,  where  he  broke  forth  into  a  most  wonderful  prayer. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  rapture.  There  seemed  to  be  a  shining  majesty 
in  his  face ;  the  tears  abundantly  trickling  down  from  his  eyes.     He 

1  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  78-80.    Wodrow's  History,  roL  iv.,  p.  110. 
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spoke  like  one  in  heaven ;  he  showed  what  great  and  wonderful  joy 
would  be  at  the  meeting  of  the  saints  with  the  Lord,  and  with  one 
another.  He  said  God  had  begun  the  good  work  in  him ;  he  had 
carried  it  on,  and  now  he  was  putting  the  copestone  upon  it,  and  now 
he  had  received  a  wonderful  cordial :  that  within  a  few  hours  he  would 

be  inexpressibly,  beyond  conception,  well He  said  in  his 

prayer  that  he  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice ;  he  prayed  it  might  be 
an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  and  that  his  death  might  put  a  merciful 
stop  to  their  cruel  shedding  of  the  blood  of  his  people."  ^  To  such 
utterances  as  these,  she  could  not  listen  without  being  convinced 
that  God  was  present  with  him  of  a  truth;  that  the  Divine  strength 
was  made  perfect  in  his  weakness,  and  that  He,  who  now  so  mercifully 
sustained  him,  would  continue  to  sustain  him  to  the  end. 

The  time  appointed  for  Baillie's  execution  soon  arrived.  Owing 
to  his  sickness,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  scaffold.  On  coming 
out  of  the  chair,  he  was  so  weak  as  to  be  unable,  without  assistance, 
to  go  up  the  ladder.  He  wore  his  night-gown.  Lady  Graden 
accompanied  him  from  the  prison  to  the  scaffold.  On  their  way  to 
it,  they  passed  the  house  of  her  father ;  and,  in  passing  it,  Baillie 
looked  up  to  the  chamber  where  Lord  Warriston  usually  sat,  and  a 
multitude  of  associations  connected  with  the  past  vividly  rushing  into 
his  mind,  he  said  to  her,  "Many  a  sweet  day  and  night  with  God  had 
your  now  glorified  father  in  that  chamber."  "  Yes,"  she  replied;  and, 
thinking  of  his  cruel  death,  she  added,  "  Now  he  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  suffering,  equally  free  from  sin  and  sorrow;  and  the  same 
grace  which  supported  him  is  able  to  support  you."  She  went  up 
with  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  stood  by  him  while  he  attempted  to 
address  the  crowd  of  spectators ;  which  he  no  sooner  began  to  do — 
"  My  faint  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  has  brought  me  to  this 

*  W^odrow's  Aiialecta,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  78-80. 
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end  " — than  he  was  interrupted  by  the  beatmg  of  the  drums ;  after 
which  he  made  no  farther  attempt  to  speak.  Previous  to  his  engaging 
in  prayer  and  being  thrown  over,  she  took  her  last  farewell  of  him, 
which  struck  to  the  inmost  feelings  of  her  soul  as  with  the  hand  of 
death.  The  last  adieu  of  a  dying  friend,  even  when  he  dies  upon  his 
bed,  though  gratifying,  is  always  painful — agonizing  to  the  survivors. 
But  when  his  death  is  tragical  and  outwardly  ignominious,  the  final 
parting  is  still  more  overwhelming  to  the  feelings.  After  Baillie 
had  been  thro\vn  over,  Lady  Graden  had  still  another  duty  to  perform 
to  him.  She  knew  that  the  very  dust  of  God's  saints  is  precious  in 
his  sight;  that  their  bodies,  though  they  may  become  the  victims  of 
man's  implacable  rage,  continue  to  be  the  objects  of  his  incessant  care, 
and  in  the  faith  of  this,  and  in  imitation  of  God,  she  exercised  an 
anxious  care  over  the  body  of  her  friend,  after  the  emancipated  spirit 
had  ascended  from  it  to  the  throne  of  God,  to  receive  the  crown  of 
immortal  life.  "  With  a  more  than  masculine  courage,"  as  Eountain- 
hall  justly  observes,  she  continued  on  the  scaffold  not  only  till  Baillie 
was  executed,  but  till  she  saw  the  hangman  quarter  his  body.  She 
also  went  with  the  hangman  to  see  the  pieces  oiled  and  tarred,  and 
she  took  them  and  wrapped  each  up  in  a  linen  cloth ;  after  which 
they  were  thrown  into  the  thieves'  hole,  before  being  dispersed  to 
the  respective  places  where  they  were  to  be  exhibited  as  a  public 
spectacle.  ^ 

The  affliction  of  Lady  Jerviswood,  who,  while  all  this  was  going 
on,  was  confined  to  her  chamber,  was  great ;  nor  did  the  government 
show  much  sympathy  for  her  lacerated  feelings.  The  night  after  her 
husband  was  hanged  and  quartered,  they  placed  a  guard  of  soldiers  at 
her  door ;  so  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  received  from  him  a  paper  for 
her,  could  hardly  get  access  to  deliver  it  to  her.    Their  object  in  placing 

^  Fountainliairs  Historical  Notices,  vol.  ii.,  p.  595.    Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol  iii.,  pp.  78-80. 
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the  soldiers  at  her  door  was  to  get  from  her  his  dying  speech,  with 
the  matter  of  which  they  were  extremely  olFeuded,  and  the  circulation 
of  which  they  were  very  anxious  to  suppress.  She  gave  them  a  copy 
of  the  speech,  upon  which  the  soldiers  were  removed.  The  idea  of 
his  members  being  dispersed  through  the  country,  and  exldbited  to 
public  view,  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  her  feelings,  and  she  peti- 
tioned the  privy  council  to  permit  them  to  be  buried.  The  council 
were  too  heartless  to  grant  her  request  from  sentiments  of  humanity ; 
but  not  altogether  insensible  to  public  odium,  they  would  willingly 
have  given  her  his  members  for  interment  could  she  have  called  in 
and  suppressed  all  the  copies  of  his  speech,  which  was  so  much 
calculated  to  create,  in  the  public  mind,  sympathy  for  the  martyr, 
and  indignation  against  the  bloody  men  who  murdered  him.  This, 
however,  she  very  probably  could  not  do,  several  copies  of  it  having 
been  written  out  and  circulated ;  and,  accordingly,  her  petition  was 
rejected.  The  king  was  also  petitioned  to  the  same  effect ;  but,  little 
susceptible  of  humane  emotions,  and  too  much  engrossed  with  his 
vicious  pleasures  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  a  widow's  plaint,  he  also 
refused  to  grant  her  desire. 

"I  am  a  king. 
And  wherefore  should  the  clamorous  voice  of  woe 
Intrude  upon  mine  ears." 

Little  did  he  know,  alas !  that  before  six  weeks  elapsed,  he  would  be 
smitten  by  the  relentless  hand  of  death  in  the  midst  of  his  debauch- 
eries, and  summoned  to  give  in  his  account  before  the  Judge  of  alL 
The  mutilated  members  of  the  martyr  lay  in  the  thieves'  hole  about 
twenty  days,  till  the  rats  were  like  to  fall  upon  them ;  after  which 
they  were  sent  to  the  several  places  on  the  tolbooths  of  which  they 
were  to  be  fixed,  according  to  the  sentence;  and  there,  it  would 
seem,  they  continued  till  the  Revolution,  when,  it  is  probable,  the 
conscience-stricken  persecutors,  dreading  retaliation  from  the  per- 
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secuted  Presbyterians,  upon  the  introduction  of  a  nc^  order  of  things, 
took  them  down,  as  they  took  down  the  heads,  arms,  and  legs  of  other 
martyrs,  which,  with  equal  barbarity,  they  had  exposed  on  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  and  on  the  tolbooths  of  the  principal  towns.  * 

Of  Lady  Gradcn  we  meet  with  no  additional  notices  during  the 
persecution.  She,  however,  lived  to  see  the  Stuarts  expelled  from 
the  British  throne,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  deliverance  which  was  effected 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  She  also  saw  the  descendants  of  Baillie 
raised  to  situations  of  high  honour  and  trust  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, and,  what  was  still  better,  adorning  their  high  stations  by  the 
Christian  virtues  which  distinguished  their  martyred  father,  and 
proving  public  blessings  to  their  country  in  their  day  and  generation. 
She  died  in  Edinburgh,  previous  to  the  11th  of  September  1707.^ 

1  Fountainliall's  Historical  Notices,  vol.  ii.,  p.  595.    Wodrow's  Aiialecta,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  78-80. 

2  "The  testameut-dative  and  inventory  of  the  debts  and  snms  of  money  pertaining  and 
addebted  to  umqnliill  Helen  Jolinston,  relict  of  the  deceased  Mr.  George  Home  of  Graden, 
tlie  time  of  her  decease,  who  deceased  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,'*  is  registered  11th 
September  1707. — Commissary  Records  of  Edinburgh. 
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DuBiXG  the  persecution,  the  adherents  of  Presbytery,  though  most 
numerous  in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland,  were  scattered  more 
or  less  numerously  over  the  northern  counties.  Even  so  far  north 
as  Morayshire,  and  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  shires,  not  a  few  of 
them  were  to  be  found.  The  gospel  had  been  preached  in  these 
remote  parts,  with  considerable  success,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce, 
Mr.  David  Dickson,  and  other  ministers  who  had  been  banished  thither 
by  James  Yl.  or  by  the  high  commission  court,  for  their  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  prelacy,  and  the  fruits  of  the  instructions  of 
these  eminent  men  remained  even  to  the  persecuting  times.  The 
labours  of  several  very  worthy  ministers,  who  were  settled  in  these 
localities  previous  to  the  Restoration,  but  who,  shortly  after  that 
era,  were  ejected  from  their  charges,  had  been  also  accompanied, 
during  their  incumbency,  with  no  small  measure  of  success ;  and  some 
of  them,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Hog,  Mr.  John  M'Gilligen,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Ross,  continued  to  preach  publicly  after  their  ejection,  wdth  evident 
tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing.  Many  who  had  profited  under  their 
pastoral  care,  and  who  sympathized  with  them  and  the  cause  in  which 
they  suffered,  no  doubt  went  to  the  parish  churches  to  hear  the 
curates ;  but  while  they  did  so,  they  were  secretly  hostile  to  prelacy, 
and  a  considerable  number  desisted  altogether  from  waiting  on  the 
ministry  of  the  conforming  clergy.  Nor  was  it  the  poor  and  more 
illiterate,  but  the  more  wealthy  and  the  best  educated  of  the  popula- 
tion, several  of  them  proprietors  of  the  soil,  who  favoui'cd  the 
Presbyterian  cause.  So  strong  a  conviction  had  the  government  been 
led  to  form  of  the  Presbyterian  leanings  of  the  people  in  Morayshire, 
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as  to  suspect  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  had  actually  joined 
with  the  Covenanters  at  Both  well  Bridge,  or  supported  them  with 
money,  horses,  arms,  or  provisions,  although,  after  the  strictest  inq^uiry 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  privy  council,  who  met  at  Elgin  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  16S5,  no  evidence  of  this  was  brought  out. 
The  government  had  also  been  led  to  believe  that  some  of  the  leading 
men  among  them  had,  from  favour  to  the  Covenanters,  employed  a 
stratagem  to  prevent  the  heritors  and  militia  from  going  out  to  assist 
the  king's  forces  in  putting  down  the  insurrection  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
at  the  very  time  when  they  were  convening  for  that  purpose.  A  fiery 
cross  had  been  carried  through  the  shire  of  Moray,  avowedly  to  raise 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  themselves  against  the  McDonalds,  who,  it 
was  given  out,  were  about  to  invade  them ;  but  the  friends  of  the 
government  alleged  that  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  maintaining  that 
the  M'Donalds  where  at  a  distance,  and  had  no  such  hostile  intention, 
and  that  the  real  object  of  the  mission  of  the  fiery  cross  was  to  keep 
the  heritors  and  militia  from  going  out  to  join  the  king's  host,  by 
creating  an  apprehension  that  their  presence  was  necessary  at  home 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  bounds.^  So  favourably  inclined  were 
some  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  in  that  part  of  the  country 
to  the  Presbyterian  interest,  and  so  desirous  were  they  of  enjoying 
the  pastoral  instruction  and  superintendence  of  ministers  of  that 
persuasion,  that  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  using  means  for  obtain* 
ing  from  the  government  the  extension  of  the  indulgence  which  had 
been  granted  in  the  south  to  Morayshire,  and  appointed  two  of  their 
number.  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Calder,  and  Thomas  Dunbar  of  Grange, 
to  go  to  Edinburgh  upon  this  matter,  authorizing  them  to  act  therein 
according  to  their  own  discretion.  Einding,  on  their  arrival  at 
Edinburgh,   that  there  was   no   prospect   of  their  proposal   being 

1  See  Appendix,  no.  YIII. 
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favoui*ably  listened  to  by  the  goyernment,  there  being  then  erery 
appearance  that  the  indulgence  granted  in  the  South  would  be  with- 
drawn, these  two  commissioners  did  not  move  in  the  business  at  all.^ 
Among  the  secret  or  avowed  friends  of  the  persecuted  cause  of 
nonconformity  in  Morayshire  and  the  neiglibouring  shires,  were 
several  ladies  of  respectable  rank  and  of  distinguished  piety ;  among 
whom  may  be  enumerated  the  Lady  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Calder, 
Lady  Duffus,  Lady  Kilravock,  Lady  Muirtown,  Lady  Lines,  and 
others.  The  lady  of  whom  we  now  propose  to  give  some  account, 
though  respectably  connected,  ^as  of  humbler  rank  than  the  ladies 
now  mentioned.  But  she  was  in  some  respects  superior  to  any  of 
them,  not,  it  may  be,  on  the  score  of  piety,  yet  in  regard  to  her 
enlightened  and  resolute  adherence  to  Presbyterian  principles.  She 
has  left  beliind  her  a  diary,-  which,  though  consisting  cliiefly  of  a  record 


*  See  Appendk,  no.  IX. 

^  This  diary  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  "  The  Religions  Monitor  and  Evangelical 
Repositoiy"  for  1833,  an  American  periodical  publication.  It  is  preceded  by  a  short 
biographical  notice  of  the  authoress,  written  by  the  Rev.  James  Calder,  minister  of  Croy, 
lier  grandson.  Of  this  diary,  ample  use  is  made  in  the  present  memoii ;  and  my  best 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gocd\villie,  Bai-net,  State  of  Vermont, 
United  States  of  America,  who  kindly  transmitred  to  me  a  copy  of  the  several  numbers 
of  the  periodical  in  which  it  is  contained.  I  am  also  under  obligations  to  the  Rev.  John 
Russell,  Stamford,  Canada  West,  to  whom  the  MS.  from  which  the  diary  was  printed 
belongs,  for  some  interesting  notices  of  the  descendants  of  one  of  Mrs.  Campbell's 
daughters,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  close  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Russell  inherited 
this  MS.  from  his  mother-in-law,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Clark  of  Boghole,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  though  not  the  original,  it  is  a  transcript 
either  from  it  or  from  a  correct  copy.  *'The  Rev.  James  Calder,"  says  he,  "  informs  us  ill 
his  preface  that  he  had  the  diary  transcribed,  under  his  own  eye,  from  the  original.  My 
raother-in-law,  ;Mrs.  Clark  of  Boghole,  borrowed  either  the  original,  or,  more  probably 
that  copy,  from  her  uncle,  and  transcribed  the  whole  of  it  in  a  very  plain,  good  hand. 
This  copy  is  now  in  our  possession.   Some  years  ago,  through  urgent  importunity,  we 

permitted  it  to  be  taken  to  the  Rev.  AlexaDdtr  Gordon,  late  of ,  !N'ew  York,  that 

it  might  be  published  in  "  The  Religious  Moaitor,"  and,  when  in  type,  a  few  extra  copies 
were  struck  oft'  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  acquaintances  in  America  friendly  to  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland," 
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of  her  religious  exercise  and  experience,  is  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  ardent  piety.  It 
displays  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  judiciousness  of  the  sentiment,  untinctured  by  extra- 
vagance or  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  for  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the 
style,  the  age  in  which  it  was  written  being  considered ;  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  she  was  a  woman  of  a  superior  mind,  and  that  her 
piety  was  as  enlightened  as  it  was  ardent. 

LiLiAS  DuxBAU  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. Dunbar  of 

Boggs,  by  his  wife.  Christian  Campbell,  daughter  to  Sir  John 
Campbell,  fifth  knight  of  Calder.  She  was  born  about  the  year  1657. 
When  very  young,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  both  her 
parents  by  death ;  after  which  she  was  for  some  time  brought  up  by 
her  cousin,  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  who  succeeded  her  grandfather,  as 
the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  family  of  Calder.  She  was  next  taken 
into  the  family  of  her  cousin-german,  the  pious  Lady  DnfPas,  who 
acted  towards  her  the  part  not  merely  of  a  kind  friend,  but  of  an 
indulgent  mother,  for  twelve  years ;  and  for  whom  she  felt  all  the 
tenderness  of  an  affectionate  daughter. 

Though  favoured  with  a  religious  education,  she  did  not  feel  even 
common  serious  impressions  till  she  had  nearly  reached  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  when  she  became  dangerously  ill  of  the 
smaU-pox,^  in  the  family  of  Lord  Duffus,  at  Elgin.  She  acknowledges 
that  before  this  she  had  no  religion,  though  education  and  good 
company  had  sufficient  influence  on  her  conscience  to  keep  her  from 
hating  and  reproaching  the  godly,  and  though  she  was  kept  from  gross 
outward  sins.  Under  this  sickness,  her  conscience  being  awakened, 
she  vowed  that  should  God  in  his  providence  recover  her,  she  would 

^  Tins  was  in  tlie  year  1674!. 
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strive  to  be  liis  servant ;  and  having,  notwithstanding  her  previous 
thoughtlessness  about  religion,  been  convinced,  that  the  nonconform- 
ing ministers  far  surpassed  the  conforming  in  spirituality  of  character, 
as  well  as  in  their  success  in  turning  sinners  to  God  and  in  building 
up  saints,  she  also  resolved  to  embrace  such  opportunities  as  offered 
of  hearing  them  preach.  This,  and  not  that  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  important  principles  for  which  they  were  suffering,  which 
she  afterwards  attained,  was  the  reason  why  she  purposed  to  attend 
their  ministry.  "  At  that  time,"  says  she,  "  I  did  not  truly  perceive 
how  much  it  was  my  duty  to  take  heed  whom  I  heard,  and  to  consider 
them  who  were  my  ministers,  and  to  follow  their  faith,  looking  to 
the  end  of  their  conversation,  and  to  mark  them  that  make  divisions, 
and  turn  aside  for  reward.  Neither  did  I  understand  that  there  was 
so  much  of  popery  and  will-worship  in  episcopacy  as  truly  there  is. 
as^either  did  I  know  that  the  Presbyterians'  laying  down  of  life  and 
liberty  was  for  such  a  weighty  matter  as  owning  Jesus  Christ  in 
his  kingly  office.  The  end  for  which  I  intended  to  hear  Presbyterian 
ministers  preach  was,  because  I  heard  and  saw  that  the  Lord  had 
blessed  their  labours  to  many,  and  souls  were  getting  good  by 
them." 

On  her  recovery  from  this  sickness,  she  went  again  to  Colder, 
whence  she  had  come  to  Elgin;  and  there  being  at  that  time  in  Calder 
several  godly  ministers,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  ^Ir.  Thomas  Hog,  and 
Mr.  James  Urquhart,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  their 
ministry,  which  she  highly  prized.  Still  she  confesses,  that  "the 
getting  of  Christ  and  a  new  heart  was  not  her  first  desire,  but  to  get 
something  in  herself  to  answer  God's  goodness  with,  and  to  get  and 
embrace  the  means  of  salvation ; "  that  she  "  wanted  Christ  and  a 
new  heart  days  and  years  after  this,  even  until  she  saw  herself  raiser- 
able  without  Christ,  and  glad  to  sell  all  in  her  and  without  her  to 
get  that  enriching  pearl  \ "  and  that  though  she  aimed  at  serving  the 
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Lord  and   seeking  a  righteousness,   she  sought  it  long  in  herself 
before  she  attained  to  that  which  cometh  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  two  Sabbatlis  after  her  coming  to  Calder,  she  went  to  the 
Old  Town  of  Kilraick,  where  !Mr.  Thomas  Eoss  then  dwelt,  and 
heard  him  preach.  Under  the  sermons  of  this  holy  man,  she  felt 
lier  affections  grow  warm  with  zeal  for  God,  and  love  to  Mr.  Ptoss's 
hearers,  and  her  heart  inspired  with  a  greater  fear  of  committing  sin 
than  she  had  formerly  experienced.  Eut  though  more  delighted  with 
sitting  under  his  ministry  than  ever  she  had  been  with  hearing  any 
of  the  prelatic  persuasion,  yet  from  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  several 
persons  whom  she  loved,  she  went  next  Sabbath  to  hear  Mr.  Donald 
MTherson,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Calder.  "  I  got  no  good," 
says  she,  "  there,  but  rather  evil.  What  I  heard  had  no  impression 
on  my  affections  or  memory.  It  was  a  dead  sound  to  me.  Neither 
did  I  discern  so  much  as  reverence  to  God  among  the  people  I  saw 
there.  I  was  even  ensnared  by  the  carnal  carriage  and  discourse  of 
that  congregation.''  From  this  she  found  that  the  Word  of  God 
proved  profitable  to  the  hearers  only  when  preached  by  those  who 
walk  uprightly ;  and  that  when  it  is  otherwise,  God's  holy  name  is 
profaned  by  the  speaker,  and  the  Word  preached  tends  to  harden  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers.  Having  derived  no  benefit  from  hearing 
!Mr.  MTherson  preach  on  the  Sabbath  referred  to,  nor  during  the 
three  years  in  which,  previous  to  this,  she  had  attended  his  ministry, 
while  the  hearing  of  'Mi.  Thomas  Eoss  begat  in  her  a  desire  after 
God,  she  resolved  to  wait  on  the  pure  preaching  of  the  Word,  so  long 
as  such  an  opportunity  was  within  her  reach ;  and  from  that  time  she 
continued  to  hear  Mr.  Eoss,  under  whose  pulpit  instructions  she 
profited  "  in  head-biowledge,  in  formality  of  duties,  and  in  outward 
zeal."  Half  a  year  after  this,  she  went  to  Elgin,  to  visit  Lady 
Duffus,  and,  contrary  to  her  intention,  was  kept  there  over  Sabbath. 
On  Saturday,  it  was  distressing  to  her  to  think  of  going  on  the  morrow 
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to  hear  the  bishop;^  for  having  been  liis  hearer  half  a  year  before,  she 
knew  the  uuedifying  and  frnitless  character  of  his  sermons.  But 
there  being  no  motive  inducing  her  to  go  except  the  fear  of  man,  and 
persuaded  that  it  is  better  to  offend  man  than  God,  she  stayed  at 
home  on  the  Sabbath,  for  which  she  met  with  censure  and  reproach. 
"From  this,''  says  she,  "I  observed,  1st,  That  a  natural  conscience 
will  move  men  to  their  duty,  although  they  should  suffer  for  doing  the 
same,  and  yet  be  void  of  true  love  to  God ;  and,  2d,  That  it  is  good  to 
walk  according  to  one's  light,  both  in  his  judgment  and  outward 
performance,  although  he  have  not  yet  attained  to  be  right  in  the 
more  weighty  matter  in  the  heart.  It  was  love  I  had  to  my  own  soul 
that  made  me  stay  from  that  polluted  ordinance,  rather  than  to 
witness  for  God,  in  my  station,  against  the  evil  of  the  times." 

After  staying  one  Sabbath  at  Elgin,  she  returned  to  Calder,  intend- 
ing next  spring  to  remove  to  Elgin,  and  stay  with  Lady  Duffus.  There 
being  at  that  time  no  Presbyterian  ministers  at  Elgin,  she  was  not  a 
little  perplexed  as  to  whether  she  should  attend  the  ministry  of  the 
bishop.  The  temptation  suggested  itself  to  her  mind,  that  many 
better  than  herself  went  to  hear  the  pvelatic  ministers,  and  that  her 
noncompliance  might  be  adverse  to  her  worldly  interest,  by  giving 
offence  to  Lady  Duffus  and  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Liflu- 
enced  by  such  motives,  she  resolved,  though  without  expressing  her 
intention  to  any  one,  to  go  with  the  crowd  to  hear  the  prelates  and 
their  curates  on  the  Sabbath,  when  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  Becoming,  however,  soon  after, 
convinced  that  it  was  sinful  for  her,  from  the  fear  of  reproach  or  of 
injuring  her  temporal  interests,  to  take  the  example  of  a  few  persons 
for  her  rule,  and  acting  upon  this  conviction,  she  entirely  left  off 
hearing  the  prelatic  incumbents. 

*  Mr.  Murdoch  M'Kenzie. 
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111  1G77,  slie  suffered  a  heavy  affliction  in  the  loss  of  Lady  Diiffus, 
uho  died  on  the  16th  of  April  that  year.  About  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  this  kiud  benefactor,  she  gave  up  the  charge  she  had  in  the 
family,  and  came  out  in  the  evening  without  a  creature  to  comfort 
her,  and  without  knowing  where  her  next  residence  would  be.  Under 
this  bereavement,  she  sought  consolation  in  religion,  and  it  was  her 
own  belief  that  the  date  of  her  first  becoming  a  genuine  believer  in 
Christ  was  about  a  fortnight  after  that  event.  This  appears  from  the 
following  entry  in  her  diary: — "Elgin,  May  1, 1677. — The  Lord,  who 
is  the  Almighty,  by  his  power,  made  my  soul  to  close  with  the 
Lord  Jesus,  wholly  on  the  terms  that  the  gospel  holdeth  forth ;  and 
the  Lord  himseK  gave  me  faith  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  he 
was  my  Saviour,  which  I  could  never  attain  before  that  time  on  good 
grounds.  On  that  blessed  morning  to  me,  I  got  the  Rock  of  ages  to 
be  my  support,  and  I  got  Christ  Jesus  to  be  to  me  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness,  to  comfort  me  inwardly,  under  my  disconsolate 
condition  outwardly ;  for  it  was  but  fifteen  days  after  the  death  of 
my  Lady  Duffus,  who  was  in  place  of  my  parents  and  all  my  relations 
to  me.  Now  I  cannot  pass  by  without  observing  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  to  me,  in  choosing  that  day  and  time  for  my  deliver- 
ance out  of  the  hands  of  all  mine  enemies,  that  I  might  serve  him 
without  fear.  It  was  the  time  wherein  I  was  most  desolate.  I  was 
deprived  of  my  parents  by  death,  and  had  not  the  expectation  of 
other  means  to  supply  my  wants.  It  was  then  I  was  deprived  of 
the  only  person  in  the  world  who  took  care  of  me,  when  it  pleased 
the  wise  Lord  by  death  to  put  a  separation  betwixt  my  Lady  Duffus 
and  me,  who  died  April  16,  1677.  Then  it  was  that  the  gracious 
God,  who  delights  in  showing  mercy,  did  enlarge  my  heart,  and 
made  me  to  take  hold  of  him  who  is  the  pearl  of  great  price,  in  whom 
all  fulness  dwells."  In  another  place,  after  speaking  of  her  great 
affection  to  Lady  Duffus,  and  the  loss  she  sustained  by  her  death, 
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she  says,  "Truly,  I  tliink  nothing  less  tlian  deliverance  out  of  soul 
troubles,  and  the  love  of  Christ,  could  make  me  overcome  the  loss  of 
her,  who  was  my  all  in  the  world ;  my  pleasure,  honour,  and  riches 
were  all  in  her ;  but  how  soon  was  all  this  laid  in  the  dust  to  me. 
Yet  praises  for  ever  be  to  him  who  did  it,  so  that  we  both  were 
gainers.  She  hath  passed  from  the  valley  of  misery,  and,  as  she  her- 
self said  at  her  death,  hath  gotten  the  palm-tree  in  her  hand,  and 
now  she  walks  with  the  Lamb  in  white.  As  for  my  part,  for  brass  I 
have  gotten  gold,  for  a  fading  flower  I  have  gotten  the  Noble  Plant 
of  Renown,  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person — him  who  was  dead  and  is  alive,  and 
lives  for  evermore — ^him  from  whom  death  shall  not  be  able  to 
separate  me,  for  he  shall  be  with  me  when  I  go  through  the  dark 
valley,  so  that  I  shall  fear  no  evil.  He  shall  present  me  spotless  to 
the  Eather,  in  that  place  where  there  is  no  sin,  no  sorrow,  no  sickness, 
no  death ;  where  I  shall  behold  his  face  with  joy,  and  where  there 
are  durable  riches,  and  everlasting  pleasures." 

In  those  days  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  great  religious  feiTOur, 
it  was  more  customary  than  in  our  day,  for  Christians,  in  order  to 
have  their  religious  experiences  tested,  to  communicate  them  to 
godly  ministers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  skilled  in  distinguishing 
the  genuine  work  of  God's  Spirii;  from  counterfeit  or  spurious  marks 
of  grace.  Of  this,  besides  other  instances  which  occur  in  the  diary 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  we  meet  with  an  example  in  the  account 
which  she  gives  of  a  visit  she  made,  in  1677,  to  ^Ir.  Thomas  Ross, 
who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  Tain.  "  One  part  of  my  errand,"  says 
she,  "  was  to  inform  him  of  my  condition^  and  to  be  tried  by  liim,  that, 
if  I  was  right,  I  might  be  the  more  confirmed,  and  that  my  good 
Lord  might  get  praise  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works 
to  me."  She  was  accompanied  by  an  intimate  friend,  a  young  woman 
named  Jean  Taylor,  who  also  had  a  desire  to  see  Mr.  Ross,  who  had 
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previously  been  the  instrument  of  good  to  her  soul.  On  coming  to 
Tain,  they  found  the  good  man  sickly,  yet  he  spent  the  time  with  them 
in  very  edifying  discourse,  and  in  explaining  to  them  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  about  wliich  they  desired  to  be  informed.  "We  found 
much  of  the  presence  of  God  in  his  company,"  says  she,  "  and  our 
hearts  opened  to  one  another  to  tell  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  our 
souls.  Being  with  him  alone  next  morning,  I  told  him  all  the  parti- 
cular steps  I  could  remember  of  my  soul  exercises,  since  I  was  taken 
from  being  his  hearer  in  the  Old  Town  of  Kilraick,  which  was  two 
years  before  that  time.  When  I  told  him  of  my  soul  trouble,  and 
began  to  tell  him  of  my  deliverance,  and  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord  to  me;  how  my  will  was  broken,  and  faith  wrought,  and 
Christ  Jesus  manifested  to  me,  our  souls  were  filled  with  the  joy  of 
the  Lord.  !Mr.  Thomas  wept  for  joy,  and  I  was  so  filled  with  a  sense 
and  feeling  of  the  wonderful  power  of  God,  and  his  love  to  my  soul 
in  Jesus  Christ,  that  1  was  put  to  silence  for  a  while,  and  could 
not  get  expressions  to  vent  tlie  ocean  of  his  love." 

She  returned  from  Tain  to  jloiness,  where  she  stayed  some  weeks 
with  Mrs.  Donald  Campbell,  whose  kindness  to  her  she  gratefully 
records,  and  to  whom  she  had  freedom  in  communicating  her  Chris- 
tian experience,  that  lady  "being  one,"  as  he  observes,  "that  had 
tasted  that  the  Lord  was  gracious."  Shortly  after,  she  went  to 
service  to  Lady  Innes  Younger,  who  was  residing  at  Dipple.  All 
these  changes  strongly  affected  her  mind.  Writing  in  July  1677, 
she  says,  "  Lady  Lines  Younger  sent  for  me  to  Moiness,  to  go 
home  to  her  service  to  Dipple.  Upon  which  I  had  deep  impressions 
on  my  spirit  of  being  desolate — an  orphan,  having  neither  father 
nor  mother,  and  those  who  supplied  their  room  to  me  were  taken  from 
me.  First,  my  aunt.  Lady  to  the  Master  cf  Forbes,  and  soon  after, 
my  Lady  DuiTus,  her  daughter,  who  was  indeed  a  mother  to  me  for 
twelve  years.     My  love  to  her  did  exceed  its  due  bounds;  mv  expecta- 

2c 
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tions  from  her,  and  my  fears  of  being  deprived  of  her,  were  both 
great/*'  In  tlie  family  of  Lady  limes  she  was,  however,  very  comfort- 
able. Of  that  lady  she  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  "  She  whom 
I  was  serving  was  a  real  seeker  of  God,  and  zealous  for  the  truth ;  a 
wise  reserved  woman,  easy  to  be  served,  of  a  pleasant  natural  temper. 
I  never  got  an  angry  word  from  her.  Her  regret  would  be  that  I 
was  not  so  well  with  her  as  she  would  desire ;  and  my  complaint  was, 
that  my  service  done  her  was  so  small." 

During  the  time  of  her  residence  in  that  family,  she  enjoyed  much 
spiritual  comfort.  "  I  stayed  a  year  with  her,  which  was  a  blessed 
time  to  my  soul,  such  as  I  have  not  had  the  like." — "  That  was  the 
year  wherein  I  was  taken  up  to  mount  Pisgah,  and  made  to  view  the 
promised  land,  and  did  eat  of  the  grapes  of  Eshcol,  even  the  first- 
fruits  of  that  land  that  is  the  glory  of  all  lands." — "  The  first  month 
I  was  at  Dipple  ....  I  was  made  to  read  my  own  name  in 
the  book  of  Election,  by  finding  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  Word  bearing 
witness  with  my  spirit  that  I  was  his.  I  was  made  to  consider 
what  my  case  was  the  year  before;  how  the  threatenings  of  the 
Word  of  God  were  a  terror  to  me,  because  I  found  myself  guilty — 
the  avenger  of  blood  pursuing,  and  I  without  the  city  of  refuge.  1 
found  my  conscience  condemning  me,  so  that  I  bore  the  sentence  of 
death  in  my  breast.  I  was  encompassed  about  with  fears  in  my 
greatest  prosperity.  Then  I  was  made  to  wonder  and  rejoice  at  the 
blessed  change  I  felt  wrought  in  my  soul — faith  where  there  was 
unbelief — flight  where  there  was  darkness — hope  where  there  was 
fear :  T  was  made  to  find  the  enmity  that  was  in  me  taken  away, 
and  God  in  Christ  become  my  friend." 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  16/9,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age,  she 
was  married  to  ]\Ir.  Alexander  Campbell  of  Torrich,  a  young  gentle- 
man descended,  like  herself,  from  the  family  of  Calder,  and  a  cousin 
of  her  own.    In  the  prospect  of  entering  into  this  new  relation,  her 
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unwillingness  to  liave  the  service  performed  by  any  of  the  prelatic 
clergy,  occasioned  her  no  small  perplexity,  it  being  a  crime,  as  the 
law  then  stood,  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  nonconforming 
ministers,  "  This  matter,"  says  she,  "  which  gave  me  much  trouble 
before,  and  was  likely  to  give  more,  was  then  so  presented  to  my 
view  that  it  was  a  sharp  trial  to  my  faith."  The  union  was,  however, 
formed  by  Mr.  John  Stewart,  who,  at  the  Restoration,  was  minister 
of  a  parish  in  the  Presbytery  of  Deer,  in  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  but 
who  was  ejected  for  nonconformity.  This  we  learn  from  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Stewart,  before  the  committee  of  the  privy  council,  which 
met  at  Elgin  on  the  2d  of  February  16S5  ;  when  he  "deponed  that 
he  married  Alexander  Campbell,  in  Calder's  land,  with  Lilias  Dunbar, 
who  had  been  the  Lady  Innes's  servant  long  before  the  Indemnity." 
This  new  relation  proved  to  her  the  source  of  much  domestic  happi- 
ness. In  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety,  as  well 
as  an  intelligent  and  warm  friend  of  the  Presbyterian  interest,  she 
found  a  husband  whose  character,  tastes,  and  habits,  were  congenial 
to  her  own;  and  she  records,  twelve  years  after  this,  that  his  "tender 
affection  and  care  of  her,  in  all  her  bodily  distresses,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  mercies  bestowed  on  hsr." 

The  persecution  which  raged  in  the  south  of  Scotland  also  embraced 
Morayshire.  The  nonconforming  ministers  there,  like  those  in  the 
South,  were  ejected  from  their  charges;  and  some  of  them,  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Hog,  Mr.  John  M'Gilligen,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  were 
imprisoned  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  Bass.  Several  of  the  laity, 
too,  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  sheriff  of  the  shire.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  year  1685,  that  Mrs.  Campbell  was  subjected  to 
trouble  on  account  of  her  Presbyterian  principles.  To  put  the  laws 
against  nonconformity  into  execution,  the  government  had  adopted 
tlie  method  of  sending  commissioners  invested  with  ample  powers,  to 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  hold  courts  for  trying  such  as  were 
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guilty  of  church  disorders ;  and  about  the  close  of  the  year  1684, 
it  was  resolved  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  against  the  Presbyterians 
in  the  North.  On  the  30th  of  December  that  year,  the  privy  council, 
in  obedience  to  a  letter  received  from  his  majesty,  appointed  and 
commissioned  the  Earl  of  Errol,  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  and  Sir  George 
Monro,  to  proceed  to  Morayshire,  "  to  meet  and  hold  courts,  and  in 
these  coui'ts  to  call  and  convene  all  parties  guilty  of  conventicles, 
withdi-awing  from  the  public  ordinances,  disorderly  baptisms  or 
marriages,  and  such  like  disorders  and  irregularities ;  and  to  take 
their  oath  or  examine  witnesses  against  them,  as  they  shall  see  cause, 
pronounce  sentences  and  cause  the  same  be  put  to  due  execution,  by 
imprisonment  or  other  legal  diligence,  either  as  to  witnesses  not 
compearing,  or  compearing  refusing  to  depone,  or  as  to  parties  also 
refusing  to  depone  when  the  verity  of  the  libel  is  remitted  to  their 
oath,  conform  to  the  laws  of  this  realm."  The  bounds  included  in 
their  commission  were  "betwixt  Spey  and  Ness,  including  Strathspey 
and  Abemethy,"  and  their  first  meetmg  was  to  be  at  Elgin  the 
22d  of  January  1685."' 

To  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  these  commissioners,  the  council, 
on  the  8th  of  January  1685,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Moray, 
"  recommendmg  "  him  to  advertise  all  his  ministers  within  the  bounds 
specified,  to  attend  the  commissioners  on  the  above  day,  bringing 
with  them  their  elders,  and  lists  of  persons  guilty  of  church  dis- 
orders, or  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  present  established  govern- 
ment in  church  or  state.  And  to  afford  all  encouragement  and 
protection  to  the  commissioners,  the  council,  at  the  same  meeting, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Down,  sheriff  of  Moray,  requiring  and  com- 


^  Warrants  of  Privy  Council.  On  the  9tli  of  January  1685,  tlieir  commission  was 
extended  to  the  shires  of  Inverness,  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Sutherhind,  the  council  having 
heard  that  there  were  several  persons  guilty  of  the  like  delinquencies  in  these  shires. 
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inanding  him  to  convene  all  the  heritors  and  freeholders  in  bis  shire 
and  bounds  foresaid,  and  his  militia  regiment,  to  attend  the  com- 
missioners until  the  end  of  their  commission,  and  to  receive  and  obey 
such  orders  as  should  be  given  them  by  the  commissioners  from 
time  to  time. 

As  a  further  means  of  facilitating  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  council  obtained  a  list  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
nonconformists  in  Morayshire  and  the  adjacent  districts,  made  up, 
it  is  probable,  by  the  assistance  of  the  established  clergy,  who 
throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland  were  particularly  zealous  in  fur- 
nishing the  government  with  lists  of  persons  who  did  not  attend 
the  parish  churches.  And  on  the  10th  of  January  1685,  the  council 
ordered  letters  to  be  addressed  to  his  majest/s  messengers-at-arms, 
and  also  to  the  sheriff  in  that  part  of  the  country,  commanding  them 
to  summon,  according  to  the  legal  forms,  the  persons  named  and 
criminated  in  the  letters,  to  appear  personally  before  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  privy  council  and  justiciary  to  meet  at  Elgin,  "to 
answer  to  the  foresaid  complaint,  and  to  give  their  oaths  of  verity 
thereupon,  or  such  articles  thereof  as  shall  be  by  the  said  lords  referred 
thereto,  with  certification  to  them,  if  they  refuse  to  depone  as  afore- 
said, the  said  lords  are  to  hold  them  as  confessed,  and  proceed  to 
pronounce  sentence  against  them  for  an  arbitrary  punishment  as 
offers  under  the  pain  of  rebellion  and  putting  of  them  thereto  sim- 
pliciter.'*  *  In  the  list  of  those  against  whom  these  letters  were 
raised  were  Mrs.  Campbell,  ]Mr.  Campbell,  and  his  mother ;  and  they 
were  duly  summoned. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  two  messengers-at-arms  proceeded  to  the 
market  cross  of  Nairn,  the  head  of  the  shire  in  which  j\Irs.  Campbell, 
and  many  of  the  others  whose  names  appear  in  the  letters,  resided, 

*  Warrants  of  Privy  Council. 
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and  thereat,  "after  three  several  ojess,"  open  proclamation,  and 
public  reading  of  the  letters  in  time  of  public  market,  commanded 
and  charged  them,  in  the  name  and  bj  the  authority  of  his  majesty, 
to  compear  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  council 
and  justiciary  at  Elgin,  upon  the  4:th  day  of  Eebruary  next,  to 
answer  to  the  said  complaint. 

The  charges  brought  against  Mrs.  Campbell  and  the  other  indi- 
viduals against  whom  these  letters  were  directed,  will  be  best  learned 
from  the  letters  themselves.  ^  They  begin  with  affirming,  that  "  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  all  well  governed  nations,  laws  and  practices 
of  this  kingdom,  and  many  clear  and  express  acts  of  parliament,  the 
crimes  of  sedition,  the  enticing,  persuading,  instigating,  or  encourag- 
ing any  persons  to  rebellion ;  the  supplying  and  furnishing  them  with 
money  or  provisions  for  carrying  on  thereof;  the  giving  them  any 
help  or  counsel  thereanent;  the  keeping  of  intelligence  or  corre- 
spondence with  them ;  the  concealing,  resetting,  harbouring,  sup- 
plying, conversing,  intercommuning,  or  corresponding  with  or  doing 
favoui's  to  any  traitors,  rebels,  fugitives,  vagrant  preachers,  or  inter- 
communed  persons  ;  the  giving  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour  or  relief, 
comfort  or  counsel  to  them ;  the  maintaining  of  the  treasonable  posi- 
tions and  principles  of  resisting,  suspending,  depriving  or  deposing  us 
from  the  exercise  of  our  royal  government,  putting  limitations  on  their 
due  allegiance  and  obedience  to  us ;  the  malicious  speaking,  advis- 
ing and  writing,  preaching  or  expressing  such  treasonable  intentions; 
the  attempting  or  endeavouring  any  manner  of  way  the  diversion  or 
suspension  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  or  debarring  the  next  lawful  successor  from  the  immediate 
actual  and  free  administration  of  the  government ;  the  plotting  and 


*  Mr.  Roderick  M'Kenzie  of  Dalvenan,  Advocate-substitute  for  liis  Majesty's  Advocate, 
3  the  prosecutor. 
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contriving  against  us  and  our  government;  the  uttering  of  any 
slanderous  or  seditious  speeches  against  us,  our  council,  or  proceed- 
ings ;  the  stirring  up  of  our  people  to  sedition,  rebellion,  or  a  dislike 
of  our  government ;  the  leasing-making  to,  of,  or  betwixt  us  and  our 
people ;  the  concealing  and  not  revealing  of  treason,  and  the  hearing 
of  seditious  and  treasonable  speeches  and  proposals  of  contributing 
and  collecting  money  for  forfaulted  traitors,  rebels,  or  fugitives, 
and  not  discovering  and  giving  notice  of  the  same,  are  in  themselves 
crimes  of  a  very  high  and  dangerous  nature  and  consequence,  pun- 
ishable with  the  pains  of  death,  forfeiture  of  life,  lands,  and  goods; 
and  by  three  several  warrants,  under  our  royal  hand,  our  advocate  is 
allowed  and  authorized  to  pursue  the  foresaid  treasonable  crimes,  or 
any  one  or  other  of  them,  in  order  to  an  arbitrary  punishment,  before 
the  lords  of  our  privy  council;  and  to  pursue  the  same  to  the 
defenders'  oaths  of  verity:  And  the  refusing  allegiance  to  us,  the 
native  sovereign;  the  owning,  or  refusing  to  disown,  disclaim,  and 
renounce  the  treasonable  combination  against  us  and  our  authority, 
called  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  so  oft  condemned  by  our 
laws  and  proclamations  of  our  council,  by  which  they  put  most 
undutiful  and  treasonable  limitations  upon  the  due  allegiance  which 
they  owe  to  us,  are  crimes  of  a  high  nature,  and  severely  punishable ; 
and  by  the  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  the  with- 
drawing from  their  own  parish  kirks,  being  present  at  house  or  field 
conventicles,  the  baptizing  and  marrying  irregularly,  are  declared  to 
be  seditious,  and  of  dangerous  consequence ;  and  the  not  communi- 
cating once  in  the  year,  and  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
suffering  of  conventicles  in  their  house  or  lands,  are,  by  several  acts 
of  parliament  and  proclamations,  severely  punishable,  with  the  pains 
and  penalties  therein  expressed ;  and  the  refusing  to  depone  anent 
conventicles,  persons  present  there,  and  circumstances  done  therein, 
or  resetting  or  intercommuning  with  rebels  or  fugitives,  are  pun- 
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ishable  with  fining,  close  imprisonment,  or  banisliment  to  the  planta- 
tions." 

The  letters  next  proceed  to  bring  home  the  charges.  *'Nevertlie- 
less,  it  is  of  verity  that  Mr.  James  Park,  'Mi.  John  Stewart,  Mr. 
George  Mcldrum  of  Crombie,  Mr.  Alexander  Dunbar,  Mr.  James 
Urquhart,  vagrant  preachers ;  Janet  TTatson,  spouse  to  John  Barber ; 
Elizabeth  Weenies,  Lady  Brea;  Jean  Campbell,  goodwife  of  Torrich ; 
Ewin  Campbell,  lately  in  Calder  parish ;  Jean  Thomson,  his  spouse ; 
Alexander  Campbell,  lately  there ;  Lilias  Dunbar,  his  spouse ;  Jean 

Taylor,  sometime  servant  to  the  goodwife  of  Torrich ;    * 

being  persons  of  seditious  and  pernicious  principles,  highly  disaffected 
to  us  and  our  government,  have  most  treasonably  incited,  persuaded, 
instigated,  and  encouraged  several  persons  to  go  out  to  the  late 
rebellion  at  Eotbwell-bridge,  in  June  1679  years;  did  supply,  or 
promised  to  supply,  and  furnish  them  with  money,  horse,  arms, 
provisions,  for  carrying  on  thereof;  kept  intelligence  and  correspon- 
dence with  them ;  gave  them  help  or  counsel  thereanent ;  did  most 
treasonably  conceal,  harbour,  supply,  converse,  intercomraune,  and 
correspond  with,  give  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour,  reKef,  comfort, 
and  counsel,  and  do  favours  to  notour,  open,  and  manifest  traitors, 
rebels,  fugitives,  forfaulted,  and  intercommuned  persons,  seditious 
and  vagrant  preachers,  or  such  who  were  actually  in  the  late  rebellion, 
and  had  been  indicted,  challenged,  or  pursued  therefor,  or  holden 
repute,  and  known  to  them  to  have  been  therein;  particularly  to 
Archibald,  late  Earl  of  Argyll,  James  Nimmo,  Mr.  Eobert  Martin, 
sometime  clerk  to  the  justice  court,  John  Hay  of  Park,  Mr.  Alexander 
Eraser,  !Mr.  Thomas  Hog,  Mr.  John  M-'Gilligen,  fMr.  James]  Eraser 
of  Brea,  ^Ir.  Jolm  Hepburn,  Mr.  William  M*Kay,  Mr.  Alexander 
Dunbar,  Mr.  James  Urquhart,  Mr.  James  Park,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross^ 

*  There  are  between  two  and  tbree  ImucLred  other  names. 
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Mr.  John  Stewart,  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes,  Mr.  William  Rarasay,  William 
Cranston,  servant  in  Gutters,  or  one  or  other  of  the  forfaulted  or 
printed  rebels  and  fugitives ;  treated  and  consulted  by  word,  writ,  or 
message  with  them,  and  the  persons  above  named,  and  others,  both 
in  England,  Holland,  and  this  kingdom,  for  carrying  on  the  late 
horrid  and  execrable  plot  against  our  sacred  person,  the  person  of  our 
royal  brother,  and  our  government  and  authority;  contributed,  or 
promised  to  contribute,  money  and  provisions  for  carrying  on 
thereof;  did  hear,  conceal,  and  not  reveal  treasonable  proposals, 
disconrses,  contributions  offered  and  sought  thereanent,  or  for  them, 
and  against  us  and  our  government;  have,  and  do  maintain  these 
treasonable  positions,  that  it  is  lawful  for  subjects  to  enter  into  leagues 
and  covenants,  and  to  take  up  arms  against  us  and  our  authority,  to 
suspend,  deprive,  and  depose  us  from  the  style,  honour,  and  kingly 
name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  and  from  the  exercise  of  our 
royal  government;  have,  and  do  put  limitations  upon,  their  due 
obedience  and  allegiance  to  us;  have  maliciously  spoken,  written,  or 
otherwise  expressed  these  their  treasonable  intentions;  have  attempted 
and  endeavoured  the  suspension  and  the  diversion  of  the  right  of 
succession,  and  debarring  our  lawful  successor;  have  plotted  and 
contrived  against  us  and  our  government ;  have  uttered  slanderous 
and  seditious  speeches  against  us,  our  council  and  proceedings ;  have 
and  do  decline  the  judgment  of  us  and  our  council;  have  endeavoured 
the  innovation  of  our  government;  have  impugned  or  sought  the 
diminution  thereof;  have  made  and  told  leasings  to,  of,  and  betwixt 
us  and  our  people ;  have  concealed  and  not  revealed  treason,  seditious 
and  treasonable  speeches  and  proposals ;  have  withdra\vn  from,  and 
not  kept  and  joined  in,  the  public  ordinances  and  ordinary  meetings 
of  divine  worship  in  these  our  parish  churches ;  have  been  present  at 
house  or  field  conventicles,  where  several  seditious  preachers  did  take 
upon  them  to  preach,  pray,  and  expone  Scripture ;  have  married  and 
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baptized  disorderly ;  have  not  communicated  once  a  year ;  have  or 
do  refuse  and  delay  to  depone  anent  conventicles,  persons  present 
thereat,  things  done  therein,  and  anent  receipting  and  intercommun- 
ing  with  fugitives  and  rebels ;  have  and  do  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  required,  and  offered  to  swear  and  renew  the  Covenant, 
or  refuse  to  disclaim,  disown,  or  renounce  the  same ;  have  expressed 
words  and  sentences  to  stir  up  the  people  to  a  dislike  of  us,  our  pre- 
rogative, and  supremacy,  and  the  government  of  church  and  state ; 
and  the  said  ministers  did  pray,  preach,  and  the  persons  above  named 
did  hear  treasonable  and  seditious  doctrine,  and  have  suffered  and 
heard  conventicles  in  their  houses  and  on  their  lands,  whereby  the 
said  and  the  other  persons  above  complained  upon  have  directly  con- 
travened the  foresaid  laws  and  acts  of  parliament ;  have  committed 
and  are  guilty  of  one  or  other  .of  the  crimes  particularly  above  men- 
tioned, and  are  art  and  part  thereof,  or  accessory  thereto." 

These  are  heavy  accusations,  but  the  most  of  them  are  wholly 
unfounded.  Tlie  only  points  in  which  Mrs.  Campbell,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  nonconformists  in  the  north,  had  violated  the  laws  then  exist- 
ing, were  their  not  attending  the  parish  kirk,  their  being  present  at 
house  conventicles,  and  their  hospitably  entertaining  the  noncon- 
forming ministers.  But,  like  the  persecutors  of  the  primitive  church, 
who  covered  the  Christians  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  then 
exposed  them  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fury  of  dogs,  the  persecut- 
ing government  of  the  Stuarts  was  in  the  practice  of  charging  the 
Presbyterians  with  crimes  of  which  they  were  altogether  innocent, 
with  the  view  of  making  them  odious,  and  of  giving  the  colour  of 
justice  to  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated.  Such  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  persecutor  in  every  age.  He  has  never  avowedly 
persecuted  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  on  the  simple  ground  of  their  being 
the  disciples  of  Jesus.  He  has  j&rst  calumniously  accused  them  of 
sedition,  rebellion,  or  other  flagitious  acts  which  the  magistrate  is 
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bound  to  panisli,  and  then,  under  this  pretext,  has  proceeded  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  them. 

After  charging  Mrs.  Campbell  and  her  associates  with  the  crimes 
just  now  specified,  the  letters  proceed  as  follows : — "  Which  being 
verified  and  proven  by  their  own  oath,  or  otherwise,  they  ought  to 
be  punished  with  the  pains  above  mentioned,  and  with  such  arbitrary 
punishments  as  the  lords  of  our  privy  council  shall  think  fit  to  decern 
and  determiue ;  and  if  they  shall  refuse  to  depone  upon  the  haill  or 
any  part  of  this  libel,  they  ought  to  be  holden  as  confessed  there- 
upon, conform  to  the  letters  and  warrants  direct  under  our  royal 
hand  for  that  effect ;  and  punished  therefor  with  such  arbitrary  pains 
as  the  privy  council,  or  their  committee  or  commissioners,  shall  think 
fit,  and  the  crimes  deserve,  to  the  terror  of  others  to  commit  the  like 
hereafter." 

On  hearing  of  the  intended  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
privy  council,  a  considerable  number  of  the  persons  summoned  to 
appear  before  them  fled,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Campbell's  husband. 
Having  been  intercommuned  for  hearing  and  countenancing  the  per- 
secuted Presbyterian  ministers,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  flee  for  his 
safety.  He  fled,  first  to  Strathnaver,  and  afterwards  to  Ireland. 
Mrs.  Campbell  remaining  at  home  to  wait  upon  her  mother-in-law, 
Mi's.  Jean  Campbell,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  was  apprehended,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Elgin.  At  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  privy  council  on  the  3d  of  Tebruary,  the  roll  of  delinquents  was 
called  and  their  libel  read,  the  tenor  of  which  has  already  been  laid 
before  our  readers.  On  the  5th,  Mrs.  Campbell  was  brought  before 
them.  The  only  part  of  the  libel  proved  against  her  was,  that  she 
"had  withdrawn  from,  and  not  kept  and  joined  in,  the  public  ordi- 
nances and  ordinary  meetings  of  divine  worship  in  her  own  parish 
church."  Mr.  Donald  MTherson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  CaJder, 
in  which  she  resided,  gave  in  a  list  of  disorderly  persons  in  his 
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parish,  which  consisted  oulj  of  seven  individuals,  among:  vrliom  are 
"Alexander  Campbell,  who,"  says  he,  "has  removed,  and  Lilias 
Dunbar  his  wife,  who  for  the  most  part  remains  in  the  said  parish, 
but  always  stays  from  ordinances ;  Jean  Campbell,  goodwife  of  Torrich, 
who  has  been  this  long  time  bygone  valetudinary;  and  Jean  Taylor, 
servant  to  the  foresaid  Jean  Campbell,  who  has  now  removed  from 
the  foresaid  parish,  but  during  her  abode  always  abstracted  from 
ordinances."  Mr.  MTherson  being  solemnly  sworn,  deponed  that 
the  above  was  a  correct  list  of  all  who  were  disorderly  in  his  parish ; 
and  that  all  of  them,  "  except  Jean  Campbell,  goodwife  of  Torrich, 
who  is  at  the  point  of  death,"  and  Lilias  Dunbar,  who  waited  upon 
her,  had  fled,  he  knew  not  whither,  on  hearing  that  the  committee  of 
the  privy  council  was  to  sit  at  Elgin.  The  elders  of  the  parish  of 
Calder,  being  solemnly  sworn  and  interrogated,  also  "  deponed  that 
Jean  Campbell,  the  goodwife  of  Torrich,  and  Lilias  Dunbar,  her  good- 
daughter,  spouse  to  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Torrich,  who  has  fled,  did 
and  does  withdraw."  ^ 

Being  brought  before  the  commissioners,  Mrs.  Campbell  was 
examined  upon  oath.  To  the  question  whether  she  attended  her  parisli 
church,  she  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  being  further  interrogated 
how  long  she  had  withdrawn  from  it,  she  replied,  Eor  the  last  six 
years.  To  the  question  whether  she  had  been  present  at  conven- 
ticles, she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  being  then  demanded 
whether  she  would  engage  to  attend  the  parish  church  in  future,  she 
replied  that  she  could  not  come  under  such  an  obligation.  Are  you 
then  willing,  said  the  commissioners,  to  find  security  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  or  engage  to  keep  the  church  ?  To  this  she  answered  by 
expressing  her  readiness  to  leave  her  native  land,  rather  than  come 
under  an  engagement  which  appeared  to  her  to  be  inconsistent  with 

*  Warrants  of  Privy  Council. 
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her  duty  to  God,  aud  to  find  sucli  security  as  might  be  required. 
Her  depositions,  subscribed  by  her  own  hand,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  are  as 
follows : — 

"February  5,  16S5. 

"Lilias  Dunbar,  spouse  to  Alexander  Campbell,  sometime  at 
Calder,  [being]  solemnly  sworn,  depones  she  has  not  kept  the  kirk 
these  six  years  past,  and  has  been  at  conventicles,  and  is  not  free 
to  engage  to  keep  the  kirk  in  time  coming ;  and  therefore  is  content 
to  find  caution  to  depart  this  kingdom  betwixt  and  the  first  of 
August  next,  she  being  now  with  child,  or  otherwise  to  keep  the 
kirk,  and  not  to  return  to  the  kingdom,  unless  shj  live  regularly 
therein. 

"  LiLlAS  DU^'BAH." 

Under  this  examination,  Mrs.  Campbell  displayed  a  dignity  of 
bearing  and  a  superior  intelligence,  w^hich  struck  the  adversaries 
with  conviction,  and  the  judges  with  admiration,  one  of  whom  spoke 
in  her  favour  in  the  face  of  the  court.  Her  uncompromising  forti- 
tude also  stands  favourably  contrasted  with  the  timidity  of  the  most 
of  those  brought  before  the  commissioners  on  that  day,  and  on  the 
other  days,  who,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  solemnly  swore 
that  they  would  keep  the  kirk  in  time  coming.  She  was  formally 
banished  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  the  following  act  of  the 
commissioners  of  council: — "Elgin,  11th  February  1685. — The  lords 
having  considered  the  depositions  of  Lilias  Dunbar,  spouse  to  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  sometime  in  Calder,  with  the  libel  against  her,  they, 
in  respect  she  has  been  irregular  and  disorderly,  and  will  not  engage 
to  keen  the  kirk,  banish  her  forth  of  this  kingdom,  and  ordain  her 
to  enact  herself  to  go  out  thereof,  under  the  pain  of  one  thousand 
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merks."  '  She  immediately  found  the  security  required.  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  of  Langniddery,  her  brother-in-law,  who  attended  her  during 
the  proceedings  against  her  at  Elgin,  readily  became  surety  that  she 
should  depart  out  of  Scotland  within  the  time  specified. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  commissioners  of  council  excused 
the  absence  of  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Jean  Campbell,  upon  a  testi- 
monial signed  by  Mr.  MTherson,  minister  of  Calder,  and  three  of  tlie 
elders  of  that  parish,  bearing  that  she  was  then  confined  to  her 
bed,  and  in  so  low  and  weak  a  condition  of  body  as  to  be  unable  to 
travel  any  distance  from  her  own  house,  without  eminent  hazard  of 
her  life.  They  also  excused  the  absence  of  ]\Ir.  Campbell,  who  is  said, 
in  the  minute  of  the  court,  to  be  "now  in  Ireland; "  but  the  ground 
upon  which  he  was  excused  is  not  stated. 

Similar  sentences  were  passed  upon  several  others  who  refused  to 
engage  to  attend  their  parish  churches  in  future ;  and  on  the  same 
11th  of  Eebruary,  the  lords  publicly  requii'ed  and  commanded  the 
sheriffs,  bailies  of  regalities  and  their  deputies,  magistrates  of  burghs, 
and  other  inferior  judges,  to  put  the  laws  vigorously  in  execution 
against  church  dissenters,  and  all  irregular  and  disorderly  persons, 
from  time  to  time ;  and  to  imprison  their  persons  till  they  sign  and 
take  the  bond  of  peace  and  regularity,  and  oblige  themselves  to  keep 
the  kirk  in  time  coming,  or  till  the  privy  council  give  order  concern- 
ing them,  and  especially  against  the  delinquents  now  cited  before 

*  Warrants  of  Privy  Council.  !Mrs.  Campbell's  friend,  Jean  Taylor,  who  was  servant  to 
Lady  Muirtown  at  that  time,  was  similarly  treated.  On  being  examined  by  the  commis- 
sioners, she  declared  that  she  had  not  kept  the  p;irisli  kii-k,  refused  to  engage  to  keep  it 
in  future,  confessed  that  she  had  been  at  several  conventicles,  and  had  heard  ^Ir.  Alex- 
ander Dunbar  preiich  at  Lethin,  and  Mr.  James  Urquhart  at  his  own  house,  but  refused 
to  depone  upon  oath.  Accordingly,  on  the  same  11th  of  February,  sentence  of  banish- 
ment from  the  kingdom  was  pronounced  upon  her,  and  it  was  also  ordained  that  she 
should  be  detained  prisoner  till  she  should  be  transported.  But  on  petitioning  the  com- 
missioners, she  was  set  at  hberty,  upon  her  finding  caution  to  depart  the  kingdom,  betwixt 
that  time  and  the  first  of  May  following,  under  the  pain  of  500  merks. 
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iLem,  in  case  they  keep  not  the  kirk  hereafter,  agreeably  to  their 
own  engagements. 

The  vigour  with  which  these  lord  commissioners  proceeded  against 
the  nonconformists  in  the  north,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  estab- 
lislied  clergy  in  that  quarter.  On  the  same  day  on  wliich  sentence  of 
banishment  was  pronounced  upon  Mrs.  Campbell  and  several  others, 
"the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Moray  attended  the  lords 
in  a  body,  and  gave  them  their  hearty  thanks  for  the  great  pains  and 
diligence  they  had  used  for  the  good  and  encouragement  of  the 
church  and  clergy  in  tliis  place,  and  for  reducing  tlie  people  to  order 
and  regularity ;  and  begged  the  lords  would  allow  them  to  represent 
their  sense  and  gratitude  thereof  to  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council."  ^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  that  part  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  diary  which 
relates  to  the  story  of  her  persecution,  is  lost.-  We,  however,  meet 
with  subsequent  occasional  allusions  to  it.  She  felt  it  to  be  matter 
of  thankfulness  to  God,  in  afterwards  looking  back  upon  that  period 
of  her  life,  that  she  had  been  enabled  to  witness  a  good  confession  at  a 
time  when  many  had  yielded  through  fear ;  and  acknowledged  that ' 
the  afflictions  which  had  befallen  the  chui'ch  had,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  been  the  means  of  promoting  her  spiritual  improvement. 
On  this  subject  she  thus  writes  : — "May  24, 1691,  being  the  Lord's 
Day. — I  cried  unto  the  Lord  that,  if  he  would  lengthen  my  days,  he 
would  make  me  [live]  more  for  himself;  that  he  would  smell  a 
savour  of  rest  in  my  dwelling,  and  that  there  might  be  a  savour  of 
God  where  I   should  be.     I  mourned  w^hen  I  remembered  how 
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2  The  Hev.  Jolin  Russell,  Stamford,  Canada  West,  in  the  letter  to  the  author  formerly 
referred  to,  says,  "  Mrs.  Campbell's  diary,  before  a  transcript  of  it  was  taken,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  persons  not  friendly  to  the  cause  for  which  she  suffered,  who  mutilated  it 
by  cutting  out  some  leaves." 
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little  of  this  had  been.  Then  the  Lord  gave  me  ease,  in  making 
me  look  back  on  what  special  care  he  had  of  me  (although  some 
things  had  been  denied  me),  in  givinfi:  food  and  raiment  to  me  and 
mine ;  in  helping  me  to  keep  the  word  of  his  patience ;  and  in  keeping 
me  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  In  the  evening,  I  was  made  to 
remember  the  Lord's  great  condescension  to  me,  in  gaining  my 
froward  will  to  submit  to  his  holy  will,  as  to  mv  greatest  troubles, 
and  the  sad  dispensations  with  which  the  church  of  God  in  this  land 
had  been  trysted,  in  my  time ;  in  letting  me  see  a  spiritual  good 
and  advantage  in  them,  so  that  I  have  been  ashamed  of  my  own 
miscarriages.  I  was  made  to  see  that  there  was  no  God  like  to 
him,  who  does  all  things  well,  and  works  out  of  contraries,  giving 
meat  out  of  the  eater,  and  sweet  out  of  the  strong." 

Contrary  to  their  expectations,  Mrs.  Campbell  and  her  fellow- 
contessors,  who  had  received  sentence  of  banishment,  were  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  leaving  Scotland.  Charles  II.  dying  during 
the  sitting  of  the  commissioners,  and  his  brother,  James,  Duke  of 
York,  succeeding  to  the  throne,  the  court  quickly  rose;  and  though 
James  was  a  bloody  persecutor,  exceeding  in  cruelty  his  deceased 
brother,  yet  he  and  his  government  were  so  actively  employed  in 
imprisoning,  banishing,  and  executing  the  nonconformists  in  the 
south,  and  in  crushing  the  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  which 
took  place  soon  after,  that  Mrs.  Campbell  and  the  Presbyterians  in 
the  north  were  overlooked.  Afterwards,  when  James,  with  the  view 
of  paving  the  way  for  establishing  in  Britain  the  popish  religion,  of 
which  he  was  a  bigoted  adherent,  began  to  court  the  favour  of 
dissenters,  and  to  emit  proclamations  indemnifying  them  for  all 
pains  and  penalties  incurred  for  nonconformity,  this,  which  afforded 
relief  to  many  who  were  suffering  in  Scotland  for  conscience'  sake, 
furnished  another  cause  of  her  remaining  unmolested.  And  lastly, 
the  Revolution  of  loSS^  which,  by  the  expulsion  of  James  from  the 
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throne,  and  the  accession  of  tlie  illustrious  "William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  put  an  end  to  the  persecution,  and  established  the  liberties 
of  the  subjects  upon  a  permanent  basis,  brought  her  troubles  and 
the  troubles  of  Scotland,  in  this  respect,  to  a  termination. 

Mrs.  Campbell's  own  experience  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  especially  her  sympathy  with  others  who  suftered  more  severely 
than  herself  for  their  constancy  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  made  her  hail 
the  Revolution  as  a  wonderful  deliverance  vouchsafed  by  God  to  the 
church.  On  this  subject,  she  has  the  following  entry  in  her  diary : — 
"June  14,  1G91. — I  set  myself  to  be  comforted  in  the  favourable 
and  wonderful  steps  of  providence,  which  had  come  to  pass  in  this 
land  in  behalf  of  the  church  of  God  within  these  three  years  past. 

The  providence  of  God  has  been  wonderful  in  these 

lands,  since  that  time  [King  James  YIl.'s  toleration],  in  the  Lord's 
bringing  a  ravenous  bkd  from  the  East ; '  such  he  was  to  the  enemies 
of  his  church,  but  a  glorious  deliverer  to  her  friends;  a  man  to 
execute  his  counsel,  from  a  foreign  country,  by  breakii;g  the  sceptre 
of  the  ruler  and  the  staff  of  the  oppressor."  But  still  she  rejoiced 
in  that  event  with  trembling.  The  prevalence  of  sin  around  her, 
the  small  success  of  the  gospel,  and  the  little  disposition  which  existed 
to  make  a  suitable  improvement  of  this  great  deliverance,  excited 
apprehensions  in  her  mind  that  providence  might  again  frown  upon 
Scotland.  In  the  same  part  of  her  diary,  she  observes  that,  when 
thinking  of  that  great  deliverance,  she  "  could  not  get  comfort,  bu^ 
was  in  fear  of  a  common  calamity  in  the  land,  and  a  strait  which  Zion 
had  to  pass  through.  This,"  she  adds,  "  was  an  old  fear  with  me, 
and  often  renewed,  that  proceeded  not  from  the  dictates  of  my  own 
mind,  which  is  but  weak,  erring,  and  sinful,  but  from  a  deep  im- 
pression which  some  places  of  Scripture  made  on  my  spirit,  when  I 
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was  exercised  in  prayer — from  abounding  of  sin,  and  the  many 
evidences  of  God's  displeasure ;  so  that  I  had  much  ground  to  fear, 
though  not  to  prophesy.  And  never  more  ground  to  fear  than  since 
the  yoke  of  persecution  began  to  break  four  years  ago,  by  King 
James's  liberty  of  conscience,  which  was  like  an  untimely  birth, 
which  tended  to  death  rather  than  to  life.  Zion  has  been  languish- 
ing in  this  land,  and  her  King  in  a  great  measure  absent  as  to  his 
spiritual  and  powerful  presence  in  his  public  ordinances,  since  that 
time." 

While  highly  esteeming  all  the  nonconforming  ministers  in  the 
north — of  the  most  of  whom  she  makes  honourable  mention  in  her 
diary,  Mrs.  Campbell  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  one  of  them 
— the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Hog,  of  Kiltearn,  both  on  account  of 
his  eminence  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  because  he,  of  all  other 
ministers,  had  been  most  instrumental  in  promoting  both  her  own 
and  her  husband's  spiritual  interests.  His  being  forced  by  persecu- 
tion to  leave  Morayshire  occasioned  his  deep  sorrow,  and  it  was  her 
earnest  prayer  that  he  might  be  restored  to  that  part  of  the  church. 
Her  prayer  was  answered,  and  his  restoration  to  his  old  parish  afforded 
her  unfeigned  joy.  Writing,  July  3,  1691,  she  says,  "In  the  after- 
noon a  friend  came  to  me,  who  told  me  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hog 
was  come  to  Moray,  and  was  at  present  at  Muirtown.  This  was 
desirable  news  to  me,  which  I  had  longed  and  prayed  for ;  he  being 
one  in  whom  there  was  much  of  the  Lord  to  be  seen,  and  who  of 
all  others,  had  done  most  good  (by  the  blessing  of  God)  to  my 
husband's  soul  and  to  mine,  and  was,  I  may  say,  an  interpreter  one 
of  a  thousand.  When  I  got  an  opportunity  to  retire,  I  looked  up  to 
the  Lord  to  bless  this  man's  coming,  and  entreated  of  the  Lord  to 
put  a  song  of  praise  in  my  mouth.  These  words  were  brought  to 
me,  *  He  strengthens  the  spoiled  against  the  strong ;  He  turneth  the 
shadow  of  death  into  the  morning.'   Then  I  saw  the  first  part  of  this 
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Scripture  largely  made  out  iu  him ;  so  that  it  might  afford  matter  of 
great  praise  aud  thankfulness,  tliat  the  God  of  power  had  strengthened 
him  even  when  spoiled  of  his  lovely  flock,  and  had  now  given  him 
victory  over  the  strong — even  king  and  council — who  imprisoned  him 
thrice,  and  then  banished  him  from  his  native  kingdom  for  the 
gospel's  sake ;  and  that  now  he  was  returned  with  honour  (having 
kept  the  faith  and  a  good  conscience)  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  that 
parish  where  the  Lord  at  flrst  placed  him,  and  where  he  blessed  his 
labours.  The  dangers  and  troubles  under  which  the  Lord  supported 
and  relieved  him,  enlarged  my  heart  in  love  and  praise  to  God,  who 
exercises  wonderful,  infinite  wisdom,  love  and  power  towards  his 
servants  and  people." 

On  the  7th  of  July,  Mrs.  Campbell  and  her  husband  went  to 
Muirtown  to  visit  Mr.  Hog,  where  she  met  with  several  pious 
intimate  friends,  whose  society  was  very  refreshing  to  her.  The 
next  day  she  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Mr.  Hog,  to 
whom  she  had  not  spoken  for  eight  years  before.  As  he  was  very 
infirm,  and  as  several  other  persons  were  waiting  to  speak  with  him, 
there  were  only  two  particulars  about  which  she  was  desirous  of 
unburdening  her  mind  to  him  at  that  time.  In  the  first  place,  she 
wished  to  know  his  thoughts  concerning  her  state;  and  in  the  second 
place,  she  w^ished  to  tell  him  some  of  her  secret  spiritual  troubles, 
with  respect  to  which  she  could  not  attain  to  submission.  As  to  the 
first,  he  seemed  to  be  displeased  with  her  for  putting  to  him  such 
a  question,  and  refused  to  let  her  know  what  were  his  thoughts 
respecting  her  state.  As  to  the  other  points,  the  little  he  said  in 
answer  was  by  way  of  reproof,  telling  her  that  the  want  of  submission 
proceeded  from  the  pride  and  stubbornness  of  her  spirit.  Mr. 
Campbell  having  returned  home  in  the  afternoon,  she  stayed  a  few 
days  in  the  family  of  Muirtown,  in  which  there  was  much  of  the 
savour  of  God;  and  during  that  time  she  obtained  relief  from  the 
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spiritual  troubles  whicli  pressed  upon  her  spirit.  Ou  tliy  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  she  left  Muirtown  for  Torrich,  which  was  the  11th 
of  July,  having  had  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Hog,  she  told  him 
of  the  submissive  state  of  mind  to  which,  through  the  goodness  of 
God  towards  her  the  two  preceding  days,  she  had  attained  in  reference 
to  what  troubled  her,  and  expressed  her  fears  that  some  sharp  trial 
was  awaiting  her,  for  which  this  submissive  temper  was  preparing 
her,  and  which  would  test  its  reality.  But  he  disapproved  of  her 
giving  place  to  such  thoughts,  charging  her  with  authority,  as  well 
as  in  much  love,  to  beware  of  auxious  thoughts  about  to-morrow, 
and  earnestly  urged  her  to  a  confident  and  consistent  trusting  in 
God,  quoting  the  words  of  Job,  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  him."  "  Thus,"  says  she,  "  did  the  blessed  man  press  me  to  live 
the  life  of  faith,  and,"  she  adds,  "took  leave  of  me,  embracing  me  as  a 
father  does  his  child." 

Over  tlie  death  of  this  eminently  holy  man  she  was  soon  called  to 
mourn.  In  her  diary,  that  event  is  recorded,  and  the  character  of 
Hog  drawn  with  much  feeling.  The  passage  is  deserving  of  being 
quoted,  both  from  the  pleasing  simplicity  with  which  it  is  written,  and 
because  it  contains  tne  estimate,  formed  by  an  intelligent  contem- 
porary, of  a  minister  highly  venerated  in  his  day,  and  whom  Wodrow 
calls  "  that  great,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  apostolical  servant  of  Christ, 
Mr.  Tlwmas  Hog."  '  "I  heard,"  says  she,  "of  Mr.  Thomas  Hog's 
being  removed  from  time  to  eternity.^  It  was  [not]  a  surprise  to 
me,  though  great  matter  of  lamentation.  My  husband  and  I  had  been 
seeing  him  in  August.  TTe  then  saw  that  he  was  near  the  end  of 
his  journey,  by  his  spirit  being  transported  with  the  hopes  of  glory, 
and  his  bodily  health  and  strength  failed.  He  endured  much  trouble 
in  his  body  two  months  before  his  death,  which  was  dark  and  afflicting 

>  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  vol.  i,  p.  166. 
*  Mr.  Hog  died  on  the  4th  of  January  1693. 
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to  rae.  As  I  was  enabled,  my  prayer  was  to  God  for  him,  in  the  day 
of  his  calamity,  whose  reproof  had  been  a  kindness  to  rae,  and  his 
smiting  an  excellent  oil  that  did  not  break  my  head.  The  tongue  of 
the  learned  was  given  him,  indeed,  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  the 
weary.  He  had  the  heart  of  the  wise,  which  taught  his  mouth,  and 
added  learning  to  his  lips.  He  gave  reproofs  of  instruction,  w^hich, 
by  his  Master's  blessing,  were  the  way  of  life.  He  walked  so  with 
God  that  his  conversation  shone  to  the  glory  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
He  had  a  large  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  he  knew  the 
deep  things  of  God.  And  it  was  given  him  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  God.  He  had  a  divine  experimental  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  work  of  conversion,  and  cases  of  conscience ; 
so  that  they  whose  ears  heard  him  blessed  him.  He  was  a  Caleb 
indeed,  who  followed  the  Lord  fully  in  his  ministry — in  prison,  in 
banishment,  in  strange  lands,  and  unto  death.  Even  the  haters  of 
godliness  were  forced  to  own  that  God  was  in  him  of  a  truth,  and 
that  he  kept  his  integrity.  It  is  not  my  design  to  praise  men,  and, 
therefore,  I  will  drop  this  subject,  though  it  be  a  large  field;  [and 
shall]  only  further  observe,  that  I  never  knew  one  that  came  his 
length,  and  I  wish  I  had  ground  to  believe  that  I  shall  yet  know 
them.  I  cannot  forget  him  who  was  the  Bridegroom's  friend ;  who, 
when  I  was  lying  in  my  blood,  told  me  of  my  hazard,  and  where  there 
was  help  for  me ;  and,  with  the  authority  of  his  Master,  charged  me 
not  to  delay,  showing  me  that  delays,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  import- 
ance, came  from  the  devil.  He  preached  Christ  and  conversion  to 
me  in  private  conference,  which  had  blessed  effects  on  me.  When 
under  the  greatest  trouble  I  ever  felt  with  respect  to  the  case  of  my 
soul,  in  March  1677,  he  being  then  a  prisoner  at  Eorres,  I  went  to 
speak  to  him.  I  was  Hke  one  dumb,  and  could  not  utter  one  word 
of  my  case  to  him ;  yet  he  spake  to  me  as  if  I  had  told  him  of  it,  and 
said,  when  I  parted  with  him,  Tear  not,  ye  seek  Jesus.'    Which 
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word  begot  some  hopes  in  me,  wliicli  did  not  altogether  leave  me, 
until  I  got  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  mj  soul,  which  was  within 
six  weeks  afterwards.  Yea,  I  do  not  remember  any  time  I  saw  him 
but  I  got  good  by  him,  and  in  the  end  more  than  in  the  beginning. 
I  cannot  show  at  large  what  was  the  exercise  of  my  spirit  upon  hear- 
ing of  his  death.  When  it  was  told  me,  I  spoke  not  a  word,  till  I 
went  to  the  Lord  in  secret  and  mourned  before  him.  I  was  four  days 
much  troubled,  but  strove  against  excessive  grief;  and  I  have  reason 
to  bless  my  Eock,  who  gave  me  a  composed  frame  of  spirit,  and  made 
my  soul  to  profit  by  the  death  of  this  blessed  raan.  His  removal 
made  the  earth  desolate  in  my  esteem,  and  raised  my  affections  from 
things  below  to  things  above,  where  Christ  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  are.  In  my  mourriing  I  was  made  to  bless  the 
Lord,  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  his  faithful  servant, 
and  to  submit  to  his  will  who  had  said,  'He  that  will  be  my  servant, 
let  him  follow  me ;  and  where  I  am,  there  shall  my  servant  be.'  1 
remembered,  to  my  comfort,  how  this  blessed  man,  the  last  day  I  saw 
him,  kindly  embraced  me,  and  rejoicing  in  spirit,  said  to  me,  *  You 
and  I  shall  be  together  with  the  Lord  for  ever.'  That  night,  being 
the  last  night  I  was  in  his  house,  my  sleep  departed  from  me ;  upon 
which  I  rose  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  two  hours  of 

sweet  communion  with  God  in  prayer After  that  time 

I  did  not  see  this  blessed  man's  face  any  more.  He  being  very  sick 
that  morning,  and  not  fit  for  speaking,  my  husband  and  I  left  him. 
I  then  looked  on  what  was  given  me  that  morning  as  given  to  pre- 
pare me  for  his  death.  The  day  before  he  died,  my  thoughts  were 
taken  up  with  him;  and  these  words  in  Job  were  brought  to  my  mind 
in  relation  to  him,  '  that  he  should  go  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age,  as  a 
shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  his  season ;'  which  was  quickly  fulfilled. 
Having  served  God  in  his  generation,  he  went  to  his  grave  in  peace, 
and  pleasantly  gave  up  the  £rhost.     Though  he  endured  much  pain  in 
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Lis  body  before,  yet  at  the  hour  of  his  death  he  had  ease,  and  went 
out  of  the  world  praising  and  rejoicing." 

From  the  whole  of  Mrs.  CampbelFs  diary,  it  is  evident  that  she 
greatly  delighted  in  secret  prayer ;  and  to  find  time  for  that  duty,  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  rising  very  early,  that  the  exercises  of  devotion 
might  be  no  obstruction  to  her  performing  such  household  duties  as 
devolved  upon  her.  "  Some  of  her  acquaintance  expressed  surprise 
that  she  who  had  time  at  her  command,  and  was  not  obliged  to  labour, 
should  so  abridge  her  hours  of  sleep ;  to  which  she  replied,  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  give  the  enemies  of  religion  occasion  to  say  that  she 
neglected  her  worldly  matters  through  attention  to  religious  duties."  ^ 

The  concluding  part  of  her  diary  contains  few  facts  respecting  her 
subsequent  history.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  in  describing  her  religious 
experience.  Writing  towards  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  she  com- 
plains that  she  had  been  "  for  several  years  seeking  the  Lord,  and 
still  tossed  with  fears  that  the  foundation  was  not  right ;"  and  that 
"  after  several  years,  when  the  church  was  filled  with  Presbyterian 
ministers,  her  darkness  and  deadness  became  more  dreadful  to  her, 
so  that  ordinances  were  to  her  for  the  most  part  no  small  burden. 
When  I  spoke  to  ministers,"  she  adds,  "  they  all  said  my  help  was  not 
to  be  found  in  them.  Yet  this  was  observable,  that  such  as  were  most 
zealous  for  the  purity  and  the  interests  of  Christ,  were  most  comfort- 
ing to  my  soul  in  public  and  private  duties,  but  they  could  not  cure 
ray  wound.  Therefore  I  continued  solitary  for  many  days."  During 
this  period  she  was  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  and  her  bodily 
indisposition,  combined  with  a  melancholy  temperament — for  she 
informs  us  that  her  "natural  temper  incliaed  to  melancholy" — ^no 
doubt  contributed  greatly  to  produce  those  unhappy  apprehensions 
with  respect  to  her  interest  in  Christ,  which  so  greatly  afflicted  her. 

^  Traditional  information  communicated  by  the  Eev.  John  Rnssell,  Stamford,  Canada  West. 
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At  last,  however,  she  was  relieved,  by  being  enabled  to  take  a  more 
just  and  encouraging  view  of  the  gospel.  "After  continuing,"  says 
she,  "  a  considerable  time  in  this  way,  thus  tossed  with  tempests,  and 
not  comforted,  some  words  of  Scripture  were  brought  to  my  mind, 
which  were  made  use  of  for  keeping  me  from  utterly  despairing  and 
giving  over,  viz. :  '  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance.' — 'Look  unto  me,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  ye 
saved.' — '  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.' 
Thus,  in  my  extremity,  my  spirit  was  in  some  measure  supported. 
But  afterwards,  when  new  darkness  and  fears  filled  my  soul,  I  was 
no  ways  able  to  draw  comfort  from  these  words,  unless  they  were 
conveyed  with  new  power.  On  a  certain  night,  after  sad  and  affecting 
fears,  which  men  or  angels  could  not  allay,  these  words  came  with 
power  to  my  soul,  '  Be  careful  for  nothing ;  but  in  every  thing,  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  make  your  requests  known 
unto  God ;  and  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  by  Jesus  Christ.'  0 !  how  was  my 
weary  soul  made  to  behold,  in  prayer,  a  wonderful  beauty  and  glory 
in  the  deep  contrivance  of  infinite  free  love,  displayed  to  guilty  sinners 
in  a  Mediator,  whose  voice  my  soul  was  made  to  hear  in  these  words." 
In  this  way  she  was  at  length  delivered  from  these  distressing  fears. 
"I  was  particularly  informed,"  says  her  grandson,  Mr.  James  Calder, 
of  Croy,  "  by  the  above-named  IMrs.  Jean  Taylor,  who  resided  with 
her  from  the  end  of  the  persecution  till  her  decease,  that  she  attained 
to  very  great  stability  with  respect  to  the  state  of  her  soul,  and  a 
glorious  sunshine  of  spiritual  comfort  and  joy  in  the  Lord  for  some 
years  before  her  death."  And  when  the  last  enemy  approached,  she 
was  not  only  calm  and  resigned,  but  expressed  a  holy  exultation  and 
triumph  of  soul.  The  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  had  lost  all 
its  terrors  to  her,  and  she  descried  beyond  it  the  land  of  everlasting 
light,  purity,  and  happiness.    A  little  before  she  expired,  being  in  the 
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fiill  possession  of  her  reason,  and  enjoying  a  celestial  tranquillity  of 
mind,  "  she  called  on  her  pious  attending  friends,"  to  use  again  the 
words  of  'Mr.  Calder,  "to  sing  with  her  once  more  on  earth  the 
praises  of  her  best  Beloved ;  in  which  exercise  she  joined  with  parti- 
cular ardour,  insomuch  that  the  sweetness,  the  melody,  and  elevation 
of  her  voice  were  distinguished  by  all  who  were  present.  Then  having 
spoken  a  sentence  or  two,  in  the  language  of  a  trirm^phant  faith,  witli 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  and  arms  stretched  out,  this  heaven-born 
soul  quitted  its  cottage  of  clay  with  a  smile,  and  sprang  forward  to 
meet  her  celestial  Bridegroom,  who  was  now  come  to  receive  her  into 
the  beatific  embracements  of  his  everlasting  love."  * 

Mrs.  Campbell  had  twelve  children.  In  her  diary,  she  makes  an 
allusion  to  her  son  John,  who  was  bom  about  September  1692.^ 
Another  of  her  sons,  Hugh,  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel.^  As  to 
her  other  children,  we  are  ignorant  even  of  their  names,  except  of 
one  of  her  daughters,  Jean,  respecting  whose  descendants,  as  has 
been  said  before,  we  have  been  favoured  with  some  interesting  facts, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  Stamford,  Canada  West ;  who,  after 
stating  that  Mrs.  Campbell  had  twelve  children,  and  that  he  can 
furnish  no  information  respecting  any  of  her  other  cliildren,  or  their 
descendants,  save  her  daughter  Jean,  named  after  her  intimate  and 
godly  companion  Jean  Taylor,  adds,  "Jean  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Calder,  a  minister  somewhere  in  the  north.  She  and  her  husband 
died  leaving  five  young  children.  One  of  them,  named  James,  was 
for  many  years  minister  of  Croy,  Nairnshire.  Another  of  them,  named 
Grisell,  was  married  to  Robert  Ealconer,  merchant,  Nairn;  and  a 
third,  named  Lilias,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Jean  Taylor  after 
the  death  of  her  parents,  died  in  her  fifth  year,  old  and  mature  in 
Christian  attainments.     The  other  two,  whose  names  I  cannot  give, 

1  The  Religious  Monitor,  vol.  ix.,  p.  131. 
2  Ibid.,  voL  ix.,  pp.  342,  343.  ^  Hjid.^  vol.  Lx.,  p.  131. 
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died  unmarried ;  but  though  thej  have  left  no  name  on  earth,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  their  names  are 
written  in  heaven.  The  Rev.  James  Calder,  of  Croy,  Mrs.  Campbell's 
grandson,  was  so  esteemed  in  his  day,  that  he  was  called  the  Hervey 
of  the  north.  He  had  three  sons  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Hugh  was  his  successor  in  Croy;  Charles  ^  was  minister  in  TJrquhart, 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Dr.  M'Donald ;  and  John  was  settled 
in  a  parish  in  the  south.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Calder  had  a  son,  named 
Alexander,  ordained  his  colleague  and  successor  before  he  had  com- 
pleted the  age  of  21.  This  youth  was  a  burning  and  shining  light, 
but  died  when  men  were  only  beginning  to  rejoice  in  his  light,  and 
to  magnify  the  grace  of  God  that  was  in  him.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Calder  had  a  daughter  married  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  formerly 
of  Dingwall,  and  afterwards  of  the  Canongate  church,  Edinburgh. 
Grisell  Calder,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  left  a  son  of  the  same 
name  with  his  father,  Robert  Ealconer,  and  a  daughter,  named  Mary. 
Robert  was  for  many  years  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kairn,  and  died 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
sister,  Mary  Ealconer,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Clark,  minister 
of  the  Antiburgher  seceder  congregation  of  Boghole,  in  the  county  of 
Nairn.  She  died  about  the  same  time  with  her  brother ;  and  her  only 
surviving  descendant  is  she  who,  for  twenty-three  years,  has  been 
the  companion  of  my  cares  and  labours  in  Canada.  Imperfect 
as  this  account  is,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe,  how  God  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  render  the  descendants  of  that  eminently 
pious  woman,  and  their  immediate  relatives,  eminently  instrumental 
in  publishing  that  gospel  for  which  she  suffered,  when  it  was  rare,  and 
therefore  precious,  in  that  part  of  our  native  country." 

^  For  some  interesting  notices  of  Mr.  Charles  Calder,  see  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stewart,  D.D.,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  pp.  207-211,  290-295. 


MAEGARET  M^LAUCHLAN  AND  MARGARET 
WILSON. 

The  years  1684  and  1685  were  years  of  terrible  suffering  to  the 
Covenanters.  The  history  of  these  years  is  written  in  letters  of  blood, 
and  they  were  emphatically  called,  by  the  sufferers,  The  Jcilling  time. 
The  savage  ruffians,  who  were  scouring  the  country  like  incarnate 
demons,  hunted  the  poor  helpless  victims  of  their  cruelty  like  wild 
beasts,  over  moors  and  mountains.  If  they  met  with  a  person  who 
refused  to  answer  their  questions,  or  who  did  not  satisfy  them  in  his 
answers ;  or  if  they  found  another  reading  the  Bible ;  or  observed  a 
third  apparently  alarmed  or  attempting  to  escape,  they  reckoned  all 
such  persons  fanatics,  and  in  many  instances  shot  them  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  devil  had  gone  fortli,  having  great  wrath,  as  if  knowing 
that  his  time  was  short.  Patrick  Walker  remarks,  that  during  these 
two  years,  eighty  persons  were  shot  in  the  fields,  in  cold  blood ;  and 
he  further  says,  "  Since  that  time,  some  that  write  of  court  affairs 
of  Britain  for  twenty  of  these  years,  assert  that  the  very  design  of 
that  killing  time  was  to  provoke  the  Lord's  people  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  to  rise  in  arms  in  their  own  defence,  as  at  Pentland,  Both- 
well,  and  Ayr's  Moss,  that  they  might  get  the  sham  occasion  to  raise 
fire  and  sword  in  the  west,  to  make  it  a  hunting  field,  as  the  Duke  of 
York  had  openly  threatened,  saying,  *  There  was  no  other  way  of 
rooting  fanaticism  out  of  it.' "  ^  But  whatever  may  be  as  to  this,  the 
ferocity  of  the  persecutors  had  risen  to  an  unprecedented  lieight, 
creating  general  alarm,  and  tln-eatening  to  wear  out  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High. 

*  Biograph.  Presby.,  vol.  l,  p.  302. 
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We  are  now  to  narrate  the  history  of  one  of  the  bloody  scenes 
enacted  during  the  last  of  these  years — the  year  1685 — the  scene  of 
the  judicial  murder  of  two  blameless,  inoffensive,  and  pious  females, 
Margaret  ^PLauchlan,'  an  aged  widow,  and  Margaret  Wilson,  a 
young  girl,  who  were  drowned  in  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Blednoch,  which  runs  into  the  sea  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  south 
of  the  town  of  Wigton,  in  Lower  Galloway.  The  tragical  fate  of 
Isabel  Alison  and  Marion  Harvey  has  already  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  reader;  and  the  case  before  us  is  no  less  touching, 
whether  we  consider  the  advanced  age  of  the  one  sufferer  and  the 
youth  of  the  other,  or  the  kind  of  death  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
or  the  shocking  barbarity  of  their  ruthless  murderers,  or  the  undaunted 
courage  with  which  they  suffered  and  yielded  up  their  spiiits  to  God. 

Maegarzt  Wilson,  the  younger  of  the  two  martyrs,  who  was 
only  about  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death,  was 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Wilson,  farmer,  of  Glenvernock,  the  property  of 
the  Laird  of  Castles te wart,  in  the  parish  of  Penningham,  in  Wigton- 
shire.  He  was  in  good  outward  circumstances ;  and  his  farm,  which 
was  excellent  soil,  and  in  the  best  condition,  was  well  stocked  with 
sheep  and  cattle.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  conformists  to  prelacy, 
and  regularly  attended  the  ministry  of  the  curate  of  Penningham ; 
nor  could  the  government  lay  any  thing  to  their  charge.  Their 
children,  however,  which  is  rather  remarkable,  were,  at  an  early  age, 
not  only  well  acquaiuted  with  the  principles  of  religion,  but,  con- 
trary to  the  example  of  their  parents,  ardently  attached  to  the 
persecuted  faith,  and  would  on  no  consideration  attend  the  ministry 
of  the  prelatic  incumbent  of  the  parish.  On  this  account,  though 
scarcely  of  such  age  as  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  law,  they 
were  searched  for;  and,  to  secure  their  safety,  were  compelled  to 

2  Or  LauchlisoU;  wliicli  is  tlie  name  given  her  in  her  petition  to  tlie  privy  comiciL 
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betake  themselves,  like  many  others,  to  the  desert  solitudes  of  the 
upper  part  of  Galloway.  They  were,  in  fact,  treated  in  every  respect 
as  outlaws.  Their  parents  were  forbidden,  at  their  highest  peril, 
to  harbour  them,  to  supply  their  wants,  or  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  them ;  and  were  even  commanded  so  far  to  disregard  natural 
affection,  as  to  lodge  information  against  them,  that  they  might  be 
apprehended.  But  the  barbarous  and  unprincipled  men  who  were 
ravaging  Wigtonshire  did  not  stop  at  this.  Mr.  Wilson  being  a 
man  of  substance,  they  looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  his  wealth ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  own  compliance  with  prelacy,  fined  him  for 
the  nonconformity  of  his  children.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
grievously  harassed  by  parties  of  soldiers,  who,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred,  would  come  to  his  house,  and  not  oniy  live  at 
free  quarters,  but  commit  that  wanton  destruction  upon  his  property 
to  which,  by  the  fierceness  of  their  dispositions,  they  were  prompted. 
To  hardships  of  this  nature  he  was  subjected  for  several  years ;  and 
these  hardships,  together  with  his  frequent  attendance  upon  courts 
at  Wigton,  which  was  thirteen  miles  distant  from  his  own  house,  and 
at  Edinbui'gh,  reduced  him  from  comparative  affluence  to  poverty. 
So  heavy,  indeed,  were  his  pecuniary  losses — amounting,  at  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  to  upwards  of  5000  merks — that,  though  before  being 
thus  pillaged,  he  was  one  of  the  most  substantial  men  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  he  died  about  the  year  1704  or  1705,  in  destitution, 
and  liis  widow,  who  was  alive  in  1711,  then  very  aged,  subsisted 
upon  the  charity  of  her  friends.  This  is  one  instance,  among  many 
others  which  might  be  adduced,  in  which  persons  of  property,  against 
whose  loyalty  and  religion  the  government  had  nothing  to  object, 
were  exposed  to  the  spoliation  of  their  goods,  and  were  even  some- 
times reduced  to  absolute  penury,  for  the  recusancy  of  those  connected 
with  them,  and  over  whom  they  had  often  no  control.  Loyal  and 
conforming  parents  were  fined,  and  otherwise  punished,  for  the  non- 
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conformity  of  tlieir  cliiklrcii;  loyal  and  conforming  husbands  for 
the  nonconformity  of  their  wives ;  loyal  and  conforming  masters  for 
the  nonconformity  of  their  servants ;  loyal  and  conforming  proprietors 
for  the  nonconformity  of  their  tenants.  The  troopers,  too,  who,  like 
licensed  robbers,  traversed  the  country,  in  many  cases  pillaged,  with 
indiscriminate  wantonness,  such  as  were  friendly  to  the  government 
and  conformists  to  prelacy,  and  such  as  were  not. 

Margaret  Wilson,  and  her  sister,  Agnes,  who  was  then  only  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  persecutors. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685,  these  two  girls,  to  secure  their 
safety,  were  obliged  to  leave  for  some  time  their  father's  house,  and, 
in  company  with  their  brother,  a  youth  of  not  more  than  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  other  persecuted  wanderers,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  mosses, 
mountains,  and  caves  of  Carrick,  Xithsdale,  and  Galloway.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  11.,  when  the  persecution  was  for  a  brief  period 
relaxed,  the  two  sisters,  leaving  their  hiding  places,  ventured  to  come 
secretly  to  Wigton  to  visit  some  of  their  fellow-sufPerers  in  the  same 
cause,  and  particularly  the  aged  Margaret  M'Lauchlan,  whom  they 
greatly  loved,  and  who  was  well  qualified  to  minister  comfort  and 
counsel  to  them  under  their  troubles.  Here  both  of  them  were  dis- 
covered and  made  prisoners,  through  the  treachery  of  a  man  named 
Patrick  Stuart,  with  whom  they  were  personally  acquainted,  and  who 
professed  to  take  a  deep  and  friendly  interest  in  their  welfare.  This 
base  fellow,  from  what  motive  it  is  not  said,  but  doubtless  either  from 
pure  malignity  of  disposition,  or  from  the  love  of  the  paltry  wages 
given  to  informers,  purposed  to  betray  these  friendless  and  unsus- 
pecting gu'ls.  To  find  some  plausible  ground  of  complaint  against 
them,  he,  with  much  apparent  kindness,  invited  them  to  go  with  him 
and  partake  of  some  refreshment,  which  being  brought,  he  proposed 
that  they  should  drink  the  king's  health.  This,  as  he  probably 
anticipated  from  what  he  knew  of  their  character,  they  modestly 
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declined  to  do;  upon  which  he  left  them,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  authorities  of  Wigton,  to  lodge  information  against  them. 
A  party  of  soldiers  was  forthwith  dispatched  to  apprehend  them. 
The  two  girls  were  cast  into  that  abominable  place  called  "tlie 
thieves*  hole,"  and,  after  lying  there  for  some  time,  were  removed  to 
the  prison  in  which  their  beloved  friend,  Margaret  M'Lauchlan,  who 
had  been  apprehended  about  the  same  time,  or  very  shortly  after, 
was  confined,  and  of  whom  we  now  proceed  to  give  some  account. 

Margaret  M'LArcHLAX,  was  the  widow  of  John  Mulligen  or 
Millikin,  carpenter,  a  tenant  in  the  parish  of  Kirkinner,  in  the  shire 
of  Galloway,  in  the  farm  of  Drumjargan,  belonging  to  Colonel  Vans 
of  Barnbarroch ;  and  she  had  now  nearly  reached  the  venerable  age 
of  seventy.^  She  was  a  plain  country  woman,  but  superior  to  most 
women  of  her  station  in  religious  knowledge;  blameless  in  her 
deportment,  and  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  piety.  Being  strictly 
Presbyterian  in  her  principles,  she  had  regularly  absented  herself 
from  hearing  the  curate  of  the  parish  of  Kirkinner ;  she  had  also 
attended  the  sermons  of  the  proscribed  ministers,  and  liad  afforded 
shelter  and  relief  to  her  persecuted  nonconforming  relations  and 
acquaintances  in  their  wanderings  and  distresses.  Honourable  as 
was  all  this  to  her  character,  it  was  in  those  days  of  oppression 
regarded  as  highly  criminal ;  and,  on  this  account,  she  suffered  much 
in  her  property,  and  at  last  was  apprehended  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
when  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  family  worship  in  her  own  dwelling, 
the  day  of  rest  being  now  the  season  when  the  persecutors  were 
most  active  in  searching  for  "  the  fanatics,"  and  often  most  suc- 
cessful in  discovering  them.  She  was  immediately  carried  to  prison, 
in  which  she  lay  for  a  long  time,  and  was  treated  with  great  harsh- 

^  Tlie  iuscription  en  her  grave-stone  in  the  churchyard  of  Wigton  makes  her  age  63;  but 

in  her  petition  to  the  privy  council,  she  says  that  she  is  "  about  the  age  of  three  score 
[aiid]  ten  years." 
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ness,  not  being  allowed  a  fire  to  warm  her,  nor  a  bed  upon  which  to 
lie,  nor  even  an  adequate  supply  of  food  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
nature. 

When  Margaret  M'Lauchlan,  Margaret  Wilson,  and  her  sister  were 
apprehended,  it  was  demanded  of  them,  as  a  test  of  their  loyalty, 
that  they  should  swear  the  abjuration  oath.  This  was  an  oath  abjuring 
a  manifesto  published  by  the  Society  People,  or  the  Cameronians,  on 
the  8th  of  November  1684,'  entitled  "The  Apologetic  Declaration 
and  Admonitory  Vindication  of  the  True  Presbyterians  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  especially  anent  Intelligencers  and  Informers."  In  this 
manifesto,  after  expressing  their  adherence  to  their  former  declara- 
tionsj  in  which  they  disowned  the  authority  of  Charles  Stuart,  and 
declared  war  against  him  and  his  accomplices ;  and  after  testifying 
that  they  "utterly  detest  and  abhor  that  hellish  principle  of  killing 
all  who  differ  in  judgment  or  persuasion  from  them;"  they  declare  it 
to  be  their  purpose  to  punish,  according  to  their  power,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  offence,  such  as  should  stretch  forth  their 
hands  against  them  by  shedding  their  blood  on  account  of  their 
principles,  or  willingly  give  such  information  as  should  lead  thereto. 
This  step  we  do  not  undertake  to  vindicate,  it  being  "  calculated, 
notwithstanding  all  their  qualifications,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  they  might  use,  to  open  a  door  to  lawless  bloodshed, 
and  to  give  encouragement  to  assassination.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  impossible  to  condemn  them  with  great  severity,  when  we  reflect 
that  they  were  cast  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  driven  out  of  the 
pale  of  society,  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
mountains,  to  which  they  had  fled  for  shelter."  ^  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  what  they  chiefly  aimed  at  was  to  inspire  their  perse- 


^  It  was  fixed  upon  the  market  crosses  of  several  burghs,  and  upon  a  great  many  church 
doors. 
^  M'Crie's  Review  of  Tales  of  My  Landlord  in  Ms  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  443. 
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ciitors  with  a  wholesome  terror ;'  and  this  object  was  to  a  considerable 
degree  gained  in  regard  to  the  more  active  and  malignant  informers, 
who  dared  not  now,  as  they  had  done  before,  to  dog  the  footsteps 
and  discover  to  the  soldiers  the  hiding  places  of  men,  whom 
intolerable  oppression  had  driven  to  desperation.  The  more  virulent 
and  persecutiag  of  the  curates  in  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  were  also 
so  panic-struck  on  the  publication  of  the  paper,  as  to  leave  their 
parishes  and  seek  safety  elsewhere  for  a  time.  On  the  government 
the  effect  was  different :  it  roused  tlieir  fury  to  the  utmost  height. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  they  passed  an  act,  which  Wodrow  justly 
calls  a  "  bloody  act,"  ordaining  "  every  person,  who  owns,  or  will  not 
disown,  the  late  treasonable  declaration  upon  oath,  whether  they 
have  arms  or  not,  to  be  immediately  put  to  death;  there  being 
present  two  witnesses,  and  the  person  or  persons  having  commis- 
sion for  that  effect  "2 — an  act  on  which  is  to  be  charged  the  blood  of 
not  a  few  who  were  shot  in  the  fields  by  officers,  and  even  by  private 
sentinels,  who  pretended  to  be  invested  with  .such  powers.  On  the 
following  day,  they  gave  commission,  with  a  justiciary  power,  to 
certain  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  military  officers,  to  convocate  all 
the  inhabitants,  men  and  w^omen  above  fourteen  years  of  age  (in 
certain  parishes  named),  to  execute,  by  military  commission  upon 
the  place,  such  of  them,  as  owned  the  "  late  traitorous  declaration ; " 
and  also  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death  on  such  as  refused  to 
disown  it,  after  trying  them  by  a  jury.  An  oath  was  also  framed 
abjuring  the  Apologetic  Declaration,  and  hence  called  "the  abjuration 
oath,"  which  all,  both  men  and  women,  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  were  required  to  swear,  under  the  pains  of  high  treason. 

1  "The  only  instances  in  which  it  is  alleged,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  that  it  led  to  murder, 
were  those  of  two  soldiers  at  Swine-Abbay,  and  of  the  curate  of  Carsphairn.  The  last  of 
these  was  publicly  disowned  and  condemned  by  the  Society  People." — M'Crie's  Review  of 
Tales  of  My  Landlord  in  his  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  444. 

2  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  155. 

2    £ 
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Margaret  M'Laucblan,  and  the  two  youthful  sisters,  Margaret  and 
Agnes  Wilson,  refused  to  swear  the  abjuration  oath.  They  were 
accordingly  brought  to  a  formal  trial  before  Sir  Robert  Grierson,  of 
Lagg/  Colonel  David  Graham  (brother  to  the  bloody  Claverhouse), 


*  Of  these  commissioners,  Grierson,  of  Lagg,  has  obtained  the  most  infamous  celebrity  in 
the  annals  of  the  persecution.  So  cruel  and  brutal  was  his  temper,  that  he  seems  to  have 
felt  an  infernal  dehght  in  murdering,  in  cold  blood,  the  unarmed  and  unresisting  peasantry 
of  liis  country.  In  1635,  he  shot  five  Covenanters  dead  on  the  spot,  without  giving  them 
leave  to  pray ;  and  when  one  of  them,  Mr.  Bell,  of  Whiteside,  who  was  acquainted  with 
liim,  begged  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare  for  death,  he  remorselessly  answered, 
**  What  the  devil !  have  you  not  got  time  enough  to  prepare  since  Bothwell  ? "  Among  the 
Wodrow  MSS.,  we  have  met  with  some  specimens  of  his  profanity,  but  they  are  too 
shocking  to  be  here  repeated.— (Vol.  xxxvii.  4to.  no.  1.)  He  outhved  the  persecution 
nearly  half  a  century,  having  died  on  the  23d  of  December  1733.  Many  of  the  cruelties 
wliich  he  perpetrated  have  been  recorded  in  his  Elegy,  or,  A  Mock  Lamentation  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  upon  his  Death ;  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  long  before 
the  time  of  his  demise.  Of  this  production,  the  following  lines,  taken  from  the  21st  edition, 
are  a  specimen:— 

VThat  fatal  news  is  tliis  I  hear ! 

On  earth  who  shall  my  standard  bear  ? 

For  Lag,  who  was  my  champion  brave. 

Is  dead,  and  now  laid  in  his  grave. 

Tlie  want  of  him  is  a  great  grief; 

He  was  my  manager  and  chief; 

He  bore  my  image  on  his  brow, 

My  service  he  did  still  avow. 

He  had  no  other  Dietie  » 

But  tliis  world,  the  flesh,  and  me;  J 

Unto  us  he  did  homage  pay. 

And  did  us  worship  every  day. 

In  Galloway  he  was  well  known, 

His  great  exploits  in  it  were  shown ; 

He  was  my  general  in  that  place ; 

He  did  the  Presbyterians  chase ; 

Thro'  moss,  and  moor,  and  many  a  hag, 

Tliey  were  pursued  by  my  friend  Lag. 

He  many  a  saint  pursu'd  to  death  j 

He  feared  neither  hell  nor  wrath. 
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Major  Windram,  Captain  Strachan,  and  Provost  Cultrain  at  ^Vigton, 
on  the  13th  of  April  1685.  In  their  indictment,  they  were  charged 
with  being  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  at  the  skirmish  of  Ayr's 
Moss,  at  twenty  field  conventicles,  and  at  an  equal  number  of  house 
conventicles.  The  two  first  charges  were  notoriously  false.  None 
of  the  panels  had  ever  been  within  many  miles  of  either  of  these 
places.  It  is,  besides,  to  be  noticed  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  the  two  girls  were  mere  children — the  one  only 
about  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  other  only  about  eleven  or  twelve 
— while  sixty-five  years  had  passed  over  the  head  of  the  aged  widow ; 
and  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  two  girls  of  so  tender 
an  age,  or  that  an  humble  inoffensive  female,  who  had  nearly  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  human  earthly  existence,  could  be  concerned  in 
that  insurrection.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  skirmish  at  Ayr's 
Moss,  which  took  place  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  rising 
at  Bothwell  Bridge.  The  other  charges  brought  against  these  suf- 
ferers may  have  been  true  in  part  or  in  whole ;  but  nothing  was 
proved  against  them.  Being  again  required  to  swear  the  abjuration 
oath,  all  of  them  refused  to  swear  it ;  and  this  refusal  seems  to  have 
been  the  main  ground  upon  which  they  were  condemned.  After  the 
mockery  of  a  trial,  a  jury  was  found  so  unprincipled  as  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  the  whole  three;  and  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  them  was,  that,  upon  the  11th  of  May,  they  should  be  tied  to 


His  couscience  was  so  cauteriz'd. 

He  refus'd  nothing  that  I  pleas'd : 

For  which  he's  had  my  kindness  still. 

Since  he  his  labours  did  fulfil. 

Any  who  read  the  Scriptures  throngh, 

I'm  sure  they'll  find  but  very  few 

Of  my  best  fiiends  that 's  mentioned  tliere, 

That  could  with  Grier  of  Lagg  compare." 

The  History  of  Galloway,  vol.  iL,  pp.  2S1,  283, 
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stakes  fixed  within  the  flood  mark  in  the  water  of  Blednoch,  near 
Wigton,  where  the  sea  flows  at  high  water,  there  to  be  drowned. 
They  were  commanded  to  receive  their  sentence  on  their  bended 
knees ;  and  refusing  to  kneel,  they  were  pressed  down  by  force  till  it 
was  pronounced.'  But  they  were  by  no  means  daunted ;  they  heard 
the  cruel  sentence  with  much  composure,  and  even  with  cheerful 
countenances,  accounting  it  their  honour  that  they  were  called  to 
sufl*er  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

This  extraordinary  sentence  could  not  but  produce  great  excitement 
in  Wigton,  and  the  friends  of  the  three  females  were  plunged  into  the 
deepest  distress.  The  afflicted  father  of  the  two  girls,  on  going  to 
Edinburgh,  was  allowed  to  purchase  at  the  price  of  100/.  sterling,  the 
life  of  his  younger  daughter,  in  consequence  of  her  tender  age.  When 
in  Edinburgh,  he  would  also,  no  doubt,  use  every  means  in  his  power 
to  save  the  life  of  his  other  daughter ;  and  his  intercessions,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  had  a  mollifying  efPect  upon  the  members  of  the 
privy  council.  At  the  same  time,  Margaret  Wilson's  friends  did  all 
they  could  to  prevail  with  her  to  swear  the  abjuration  oath,  and  to 
promise  to  attend  the  ministry  of  the  curate  of  the  parish  in  which 
she  lived,  but  without  effect ;  for  by  no  solicitations  would  she  sur- 
render her  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  whatever  it  might  cost  her. 
During  her  imprisonment,  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  relations, 
highly  honourable  to  her  character.  It  was  full  of  the  deep  and 
affecting  sense  which  she  had  of  God's  love  to  her  soul,  and  expressed 
an  entire  resignation  to  his  sovereign  disposal  It  also  contained  a 
vindication  of  her  refusal  to  save  her  life  by  swearing  the  abjuration 
oath,  and  by  engaging  to  conform  to  prelacy ;  written  with  a  cogency 
of  argument,  and  a  solidity  of  judgment,  far  above  her  years  and 
education.^    The  aged  Margaret  M'Lauchlan,  it  would  appear,  ex- 

i  Cloud  of  WitJiesses,  p.  301.  *  Wodiow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  248. 
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liibited  in  prison  less  heroic  resolution  than  her  youtliful  companion. 
She  was  induced  to  send  a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  prayin^^  them 
to  recall  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  her,  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and  expressing  her  willingness  to  take 
the  abjuration  oath,  and  regularly  to  attend  her  parish  church.  The 
petition  is  as  follows  : — 

"Unto  his  Grace,  my  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  remanent 
Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council — The 
Humble  Supplication  of  Margaret  Lauchlisou,  now  prisoner  in 
the  Tolbooth  of  Wigton ; 
"  Showeth, 

"  That  whereas  I  being  justly  condemned  to  die  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council 
and  justiciary,  in  a  court  holden  at  Wigton  the  13th  day  of  April 
instant,  for  my  not  disowning  that  traitorous  Apologetical  Declaration 
lately  affixed  at  several  parish  churches  within  this  kingdom,  and  my 
refusing  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  the  same,  which  was  occasioned  by 
my  not  perusing  the  same,  and  now  I  having  considered  the  said 
Declaration,  do  acknowledge  the  same  to  be  traitorous,  and  tends  to 
nothing  but  rebellion  and  sedition,  and  to  be  quite  contrary  unto  the 
written  Word  of  God,  and  am  content  to  abjure  the  same  with  my 
whole  heart, 

"May  it  therefore  please  your  grace,  and  remanent  lords,  as 
said  is,  to  take  my  case  to  your  serious  consideration,  being  about 
the  age  of  threescore  [and]  ten  years,  and  to  take  pity  and  compas- 
sion on  me,  and  recall  the  foresaid  sentence  so  justly  pronounced 
against  me,  and  to  grant  warrant  to  any  your  grace  thinks  fit  to 
administrat  the  oath  of  abjuration  to  me,  and,  upon  my  taking  of  it, 
to  order  my  liberation;  and  your  supplicant  shall  live  hereafter  a 
good  and  faithful  subject  in  time  comeing,  and  shaU  frequent  the 
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ordinances  and  live  regularly,  and  give  what  other  obedience  vour 
grace  and  remanent   lords  shall  prescribe  thereanent,   and    your 
petitioner  shall  ever  pray. 
"Written  by  WilUam  Moir. 

"  W.  Dunbar,  witness. 

"TTill.  Gordoun,  witness."  * 

Yielding  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  and  to  the  representations 
of  Margaret  "Wilson's  father,  the  privy  council  granted  a  reprieve  to 
these  two  females,  and  recommended  them  to  the  secretaries  of  state 
for  his  majesty's  pardon.    The  act  of  council  is  as  follows : — 

"Edinburgh,  April  30,  16S5. 
"The  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  do  hereby  reprieve  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  death,  pronounced  by  the  justices 
against  Margaret  Wilson  and  Margaret  Lauchlison,  until  the  .  . 
day  of  .  .  .  and  discharge  tlie  magistrates  of  Wigton  from  put- 
ting of  the  said  sentence  to  execution  against  them  until  the  foresaid 
day ;  and  recommend  the  said  Margaret  Wilson  and  Margaret  Lauch- 
lison to  the  lords  secretaries  of  state,  to  interpose  with  his  most 
sacred  majesty  for  the  royal  remission  to  them."  ^ 

But,  notwithstanding  this  reprieve,  these  two  women  were,  on  the 
day  appointed — the  11th  of  May — conducted  from  the  tolbooth  of 
Wigton  to  the  place  of  execution,  amidst  a  numerous  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, who  had  assembled  to  witness  so  unusual  a  sight.  They  were 
guarded  by  Major  Windram  ^  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  and,  on 

*  Warrants  of  Privy  Council.  ^  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  Council. 

2  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  affording  a  singular  instance  of  the  sovereignty  of 

Divine  grace,  that  several  of  this  persecutor's  children  gave  pleasing  evidence  of  early 

piety.    Mr.  James  Renwick,  in  a  letter  "  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Robert  Haniiltou,"  dated 

July  9, 1G84,  says,  ''A  grand  persecutor,  called  Major  Windram,  had  three  children,  who 
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arriving  at  the  place,  were  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  sand, 
between  high  and  low  water  mark.  Margaret  M'Lauchlan,  who  is 
said  to  have  now  manifested  great  fortitude,  though,  when  in  prison, 
she  had  offered  to  make  concessions,  was  tied  to  the  stake  placed 
nearest  the  advancing  tide,  that  she  might  perish  first;  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  terrifying  into  submission  the  younger  sufferer,  who  was 
bound  to  a  stake  nearer  the  shore.  The  multitude  looked  on,  thrilled 
with  horror.  The  flood  gradually  made  its  way  to  the  aged  matron, 
rising  higher  and  higher  at  each  successive  wave,  "mounting  up  from 
knee,  waist,  breast,  neck,  chin,  lip,"  until  it  choked  and  overwhelmed 
her.  Margaret  Wilson  witnessed  the  whole  scene,  and  knew  that 
she  would  soon  share  the  same  fate ;  but  her  steadfastness  remained 
unshaken;  and  so  far  from  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  terror,  she 
displayed  a  calm  courage,  rivalling  that  of  the  most  intrepid  martyrs. 
TVTien  her  fellow-sufferer  was  struggling  in  the  waters  with  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  a  heartless  by-stander,  perhaps  one  of  the  soldiers, 
asked  the  youthful  Margaret,  to  whom  the  tide  had  not  yet  advanced 
so  far,  what  she  thought  of  the  spectacle  before  her.  "  What  do  I 
see,"  she  answered,  "but  Christ,  in  one  of  his  members,  wrestling 
there  ?  Think  you  that  we  are  the  sufferers  ?  No,  it  is  Christ  in  us ; 
for  he  sends  none  a  warfare  upon,  their  own  charges." 

When  bound  to  the  stake,  Margaret  WHson  sang  several  verses  of 
the  25th  Psalm,  beginning  at  the  7th  verse : — 

"Let  not  the  errors  of  ray  youth, 
Nor  sins  remembered  be  : 
In  mercy  for  tliy  goodness'  sake, 
0  Lord,  remember  me. 

within  a  little  while  of  [each]  other  died— one  of  them  a  very  yonng  boy,  and  two  daughters 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  who  died  very  sweetly  and  pleasingly — declaring  that  the 
Lord's  hand  was  stretched  forth  against  them  because  of  the  hand  their  father  hath  in 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  saints ;  and  obtested  him,  before  God,  that  he  would  quit  the 
course  he  followed ;  which  things  had  some,  though  no  lasting  effect  upon  liim." — Renwick's 
Letters,  p.  81. 
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The  Lord  is  good  aud  gracious, 
He  upright  is  also : 
%  He  therefore  sinners  will  instruct 

Li  ways  that  they  should  go."  Sec. 

She  tlien  repeated,  with  a  calm  and  even  cheerful  voice,  a  portion  of 
the  8  th  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Eomans;  and,  through  a 
steadfast  faith  in  the  great  and  consoling  truths  exhibited  in  that 
sublime  chapter,  and  in  the  interesting  verses  of  the  psalm  she  had 
sung,  she  was  enabled  to  meet  death  with  unshrinking  courage,  look- 
ing forward  with  humble  hope  to  that  exceeding  great  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,  which  would  do  more  than  counterbalance  all  her 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  She  next  engaged  in  prayer ;  and, 
while  so  employed,  the  waters  had  risen  upon  her  so  high  as  to  reach 
lier  lips,  and  she  began  to  struggle  with  the  agonies  of  death.  At 
this  moment,  by  the  command  of  her  murderers,  who  'pretended  to  be 
willing  to  preserve  her  life,  provided  she  should  swear  the  abjuration 
oath,^  the  cords  which  bound  her  to  the  stake  were  unloosened,  and 
she  was  pulled  out  of  the  waters.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  and  was 
able  to  speak,  it  was  asked  her,  by  Major  Windram's  orders,  if  she 
would  pray  for  the  king.  With  the  christian  meekness  which  formed 
so  engaging  a  feature  in  her  character,  she  answered,  "  I  wish  the 
salvation  of  all  men,  and  the  damnation  of  none."  "Dear  Margaret," 
exclaimed  a  friend,  deeply  moved  with  pity,  and  anxious  to  save  her 
life,  "say,  God  save  the  king!  say,  God  save  the  king!"  With  the 
greatest  composure,  she  replied,  "  God  save  him,  if  he  will ;  for  it  is 


1  "We  say,  pretended;  because  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
character  of  her  persecutors,  whether  her  hfe  would  have  been  spared,  even  though  she 
had  sworn  the  abjuration  oath.  The  other  questions  which  it  was  common  to  put  to 
the  Covenanters  might  also  have  been  put  to  her,  as,  "  Will  you  renounce  the  Covenant  ?  " — 
"  Was  the  killing  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  murder  ?  " — "  Was  the  rising  of  Bothwell 
Bridge  rebeUion?" — and  failing  to  answer  any  of  these  questions  in  the  afl&rmative,  she 
might,  after  all,  have  been  drowned  by  these  blood-tliirsty  men. 
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his  salvation  I  desire."  '  Immediately  her  friends  called  out  to  Wind- 
ram,  "Sir,  she  hath  said  it!  she  hath  said  it!"  But  with  this  her 
murderers  were  not  satisfied.  Lagg,  we  are  told,  bellowed  out, 
"Damned  bitch!  we  do  not  want  such  prayers;  tender  the  oath  to 
her ;"  *  and  Wiudram,  coming  near  her,  demanded  that  she  should 
swear  the  abjuration  oath,  else  she  should  be  again  instantly  cast 
into  the  sea.  She  needed  not  long  to  deliberate ;  in  an  instant  her 
resolve  was  taken;  preferring  to  die  rather  than  do  what  she 
believed  would  be  a  denial  of  Christ  and  his  truth,  she  firmly  replied, 
"I  will  not;  I  am  one  of  Christ's  children;  let  me  go."  And  so, 
after  her  sufferings  were  thus  inhumanly  protracted,  and  after  being 
thus  cruelly  tantalized  with  the  hope  of  life,  she  was,  by  Windram's 
orders,  thrust  into  the  waters,  which  speedily  closed  over  her  for  the 
last  time. 

These  females,  it  would  appear,  as  has  been  said  before,  were  exe- 
cuted in  disregard  of  the  reprieve  granted  them  by  the  privy  council, 
who  recommended  them  to  the  royal  clemency.  The  day  to  which 
they  were  reprieved  is  left  a  blank  in  the  Eecords  of  the  Council ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  to  a  later  day 
than  the  11th  of  May,  as  at  that  period,  the  facilities  of  communica- 
tion being  greatly  less  than  at  present,  there  would  hardly  be  time, 
betwixt  the  30th  of  April  and  the  11th  of  May,  to  get  a  return  from 
London.  It  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  our  two  martyrs 
were,  by  the  brutality  of  their  judges  and  the  magistrates  of  Wigton, 
executed  without  orders  from  the  government.  But  of  the  blood  of 
these  women  the  government  were  not  altogether  guiltless.     They 


*  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  say,  as  Chambers  has  done  in  his  Picture  of  Scotland 
(vol  i.,  pp.  273,  274),  that  our  two  martyrs  "were  offered  their  lives  when  at  the  stake, 
on  condition  of  saying, '  God  save  the  king/  and  on  refusing  were  left  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  rising  waves." — See  Appendix,  no.  X. 

2  Aikman's  Annals  of  the  Persecution,  p.  518. 
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bad  ordained  the  abjuration  oatb  to  be  put  to  all  persons  above  six- 
teen years  of  age,  whether  male  or  female ;  and  such  as  refused  to 
swear  it,  were  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  capitally.  They  had 
invested  inferior  officers  with  the  power  of  trying  and  condemning 
such  as  refused  it.  They  had  even  given  instructions  to  their  com- 
missioners, to  condemn  such  women  as  had  been  signally  active  in 
supporting  the  Apologetic  Declaration  to  be  drowned ; '  and  though, 
in  the  present  instance,  they  granted  a  reprieve  to  these  condemned 
women,  and  recommended  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  yet,  when 
their  unprincipled  and  hardened  officers  executed  the  sentence  con- 
trary to  orders,  they  did  not  even  censure  them  for  such  a  deed  of 
revolting  atrocity. 

The  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs,  on  being  taken  from  the  waters, 
were  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  "Wigton.  A  stone  was  afterwards 
erected  to  their  memory.  The  particidar  date  of  its  erection  cannot 
now  be  ascertained,  but,  from  the  freedom  of  its  language,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  after  the  Eevolution.  It  is  placed  in  the  wall  of 
the  church,  and  the  inscription  upon  it,  copied  verbatim  et  literatim, 
is  as  follows: — 

HEEE  LIES  ilAEGARAT  LACHLA>*E 

.    WHO  WAS  BY  UXJrST  LAW  SENTE>-CED  ^ 

TO  DYE  BY  LAGG  STEACHA>'E  WTN'SAitE  5 

:^ 
AlfD  GEAME  AND  TYED  TO  A  STAKE  WITH  > 

LN'  THE  ELOOD  EGR  HEE  *  S 

ilE  ilE^TO  MOEI  O 

S 

M 

*  ADHEEENCE  TO  SCOTLAND'S  EEPOEMATION  ^ 

COYE>'A>*TS  NATIONAL  AND  SOLEMN  LEAGUE 
AGED  63.     16S5. 


1  Wodrow*s  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  165. 
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Mot? 

>■    >     O  ^fi 

P    ?    «  x» 

^1      CS      "  '"' 


LET  EARTH  A>'D  STONE  STILL  WTINESS  BEAEB 

THEIR  LYES  A  VIRGIXE  MARTYR  HERE. 

MURTHERD  FOR  OWNING  CHRIST  SUPREME, 

HEAD  OF  HIS  CHURCH  AND  NO  MORE  CRIilE 

BUT  NOT  ABJURING  PRKSBYTERY, 

AND  HER  NOT  OWING  PRELACY, 

THEY  HER  CONDEMND,  BY  UNJUST  LAW  ; 

OF  HEA-VEN  NOR  HELL  THEY  STOOD  NO  AW. 

WITHIN  THE  SEA  TYD  TO  A  STAKE  ; 

SHE  SUFFERED  FOR  CHRIST  JESUS  SAKE 

THE  ACTORS  OF  THIS  CRUEL  CRIME 

WAS  LAGG.  STRACHAN.  WINRAM.  AND  GRAHAME 

NEITHER  YOUNG  YEARS,  NOR  YET  OLD  AGE 

COULD  STOP  THE  FURY  OF  THERE  RAGE. 


It  may  here  be  stated,  that  a  monument,  in  honour  of  these  and 
other  martyrs  whose  ashes  repose  in  the  churchyard  of  TTigton,  is 
about  to  be  erected.  A  sermon  was  preached,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Symington  of  Glasgow,  in  the  parish  church  of  Wigton,  on 
Sabbath,  the  24th  of  September  1848,  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  carrying 
that  object  into  effect.  The  subject  chosen  by  the  preacher  was  the 
opening  of  the  fiftli  seal.  Rev.  vi.  9-11;  and,  in  an  address  at  the  close 
of  public  worship,  he  thus  vindicates  the  erection  of  such  memorials 
to  the  memory  of  our  martyrs: — "Let  not  our  object  be  mistaken. 
It  is  not,  by  any  means,  to  canonize  the  sufferers ;  or  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  cherishing  a  superstitious  and 
undue  veneration  for  departed  saints.  Our  object  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  principles,  rather  tlian  to  the  persons,  of  the  martyrs. 

*"And  this  we  propose  to  do  by  commemorating  their  noble  deeds; 
and  their  sufferings.  We  affect  to  tell  the  simple  tale  of  their  martyr- 
dom, and  to  renew  those  touching  memorials  which  are  falling  into  a 
state  of  decay  and  obliteration  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  principle 
upon  which  we  act,  we  regard  as  distinctly  recognized  in  the  approved 
example  of  saints,  the  statements  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  procedure  of 
God  himself.    We  have  read  of  'the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave,'  reared 
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by  patriarclial  hands,  *  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethleliem.' 
We  cannot  forget  the  declarations  that  'the  righteous  shall  be  iu 
everlasting  remembrance/  and  that  'the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed;' 
nor  that  one  of  the  marks  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  the  wicked 
consists  in  'cutting  off  their  memory  from  the  earth/  and  making  'all 
their  memory  to  perish/  Nor  can  we  suffer  ourselves  to  overlook  the 
circumstance,  that  the  12tli  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
just  a  noble  monumental  pile,  raised  by  the  Spirit,  in  commemoration 
of  elders  who  had  received  a  good  report,  and  whose  names,  lest  they 
should  pass  away  into  oblivion,  are  legibly  inscribed  on  its  surface/' 

Chambers,  in  his  Picture  of  Scotland,  relates  what  he  calls  "a 
strange  and  ridiculous  story/'  which  is  told  at  TYigton,  connected 
with  the  drowning  of  these  women.  "  One  of  the  most  active  persons 
at  the  execution,"  says  he,  "was,  it  seems,  the  town  officer  of  Wigton, 
who,  when  the  girls  were  raised  out  of  the  water,  and  refused  to  save 
their  lives  by  the  simple  expression  above  mentioned  [God  save  the 
King],  took  his  halbert,  and,  pressing  them  down  again  into  the 
water,  exclaimed,  with  savage  glee,  *  Then,  take  another  drink,  my 
hearties/  Heaven,  for  this,  is  said  to  have  afflicted  him  with  an 
intolerable  and  unquenchable  thirst,  insomuch  that  he  never  after 
durst  venture  abroad  without  carrying  along  with  him  an  enormous 
jar  full  of  water,  wherewithal  to  gratify  his  unnatural  appetite.  As 
he  crawled  about,  with  this  singular  load,  people  used  to  pass  him  by 
with  silent  horror;  for,  though  his  misfortune  might  have  been  the 
result  of  disease,  it  was,  in  that  superstitious  age,  universally  believed 
to  be  the  manifestation  of  Divine  vengeance."*  This  traditionary 
anecdote  we  have  given  as  we  find  it,  without  vouching  for  its  truth. 
But  the  assertion  of  this  popular  writer,  that  it  was  superstitious  to 
regard  the  calamity  which  befell  this  man,  on  the  supposition  that 

i  Pp.  273, 274. 
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the  story  is  true,  as  the  mamfestation  of  Divine  vengeance,  since  it 
might  have  been  the  result  of  disease,  is  most  certainly  unsound  in 
theology.  Even  granting  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  disease,  this 
would  not  prove  that  it  was  not  a  judgment  of  God;  for  disease,  like 
every  thing  else,  is  under  his  direction  and  control,  and  he  can  make 
it  the  minister  of  his  justice  as  well  as  any  other  agent,  even  when  it 
is  brought  on,  not  by  any  supernatural  infliction,  but  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  No  doubt,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  a  mistaken,  an 
uncharitable,  and  even  an  impious  interpretation,  may  be  put  upon 
providence,  in  reference  to  the  calamities  which  befall  our  fellow- 
creatures.*     But  still,  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  observer  of  pro- 


*  As  an  example  of  this,  vre  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  one  of  Mr.  Robert 
BaQlie's  letters.  Writing  to  Mr.  Spang,  apparently  in  June  1658,  he  says,  "  !Mr.  Gillespie 
remains  there  [in  London]  sorely  sick,  some  think  in  displeasure  that  his  desires  were  not 
granted.  However,  at  his  last  going  to  Hamptoun  Court,  he  got  no  speech  of  the  protector ; 
if  this  grieved  him,  I  know  not;  but  he  went  immediately  from  Hamptoun  Court  tc 
Wcmbledoun,  Lambert's  house,  being  Saturday  at  night ;  and  having  engaged  to  preach  on 
Sunday  morning,  before  sermon,  he  had  five  stools,  and  after  his  painful  preacliing,  four- 
score before  he  rested ;  thereafter,  for  many  days,  a  great  flux  and  fever,  together  with  the 
breach  of  a  hulcer  in  the  guts,  put  him  to  the  very  brink  of  death.  Man}/  thought  it  the 
evident  hand  of  God  upon  him,  and  Kould  not  hate  sorrowed  for  his  death.  For  myself,  I 
was  grieved,  foreseeing  the  hurt  of  our  college  by  his  removah" — (Baillie's  Letters  and 
Journals,  voL  iiL,  p.  356.)  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  who  was  then  principal  of  the  Univei-sity 
of  Glasgow,  was  a  zealous  protester  during  the  controversy  between  the  Kesolutioners 
and  the  Protesters ;  and  the  men  who  are  here  said  to  have  Wewed  his  illness  as  a  judg- 
ment of  God,  were  Kesolutioners.  This  accounts  for  their  uncharitable  and  impious 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  Di\-ine  providence  in  briiiging  that  severe  illness  upon  Gil- 
lespie. It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  animosity  of  party  spirit ;  and  it  was  substantially 
saying,  that  God  was  such  an  one  as  themselves.  It  threw  no  hght  on  God's  providence 
towards  Gillesphe,  but  it  threw  hght  upon  the  temper  of  their  own  minds.  It  indicated 
plainly  enough,  that  had  they  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  world,  disease 
would  soon  have  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Protesters,  or  have  even  exterminated  the 
whole  of  that  race.  Had  this  been  done,  we  would  have  had  few  martyrs  during  the 
persecution  of  Charles  IL;  for  the  ministers  who  refused  to  conform  to  Prelacy,  and 
who  suffered  for  nonconformity,  were  nearly  all  Protesters ;  the  most  of  the  Kesolutioners, 
though  they  had  sworn  against  Prelacy,  ha\'iiig  too  hitle  principle,  and  too  httle  courage, 
to  make  sacrifices  for  conscience'  sake.    Happily  for  the  Protesters,  the  government  of 
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vidence,  altogetlier  apart  from  the  authority  of  revelation,  that  though 
wickedness,  and  even  atrocious  wickedness,  may  often  pass  unpunished 
in  the  present  life,  yet  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  punished  in 
the  course  of  events,  in  so  striking  a  manner,  as  to  extort,  even  from 
the  most  unthinking,  and  the  least  inclined  to  superstition,  the 
acknowledgment  that  such  visitations  bear  the  impress  of  the  hand 
of  a  righteous  God.  "  In  the  Divine  management  of  the  fortuitous 
events  of  life,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  "  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  visible 
some  occasional  flashes  of  that  retributive  justice  which,  in  the  future 
world,  is  to  obtain  its  long  postponed  and  perfected  triumph.  There 
are  instances,  which,  though  not  very  common,  are  frequent  enough 
to  keep  alive  the  salutary  fears  of  mankind ;  wherein  vindictive  visita- 
tions speak  articulately  in  attestation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  upon  them  that  do  evil.  Outrageous  villanies,  or  appalling  pro- 
faneness,  sometimes  draw  upon  the  criminal  the  instant  bolt  of  Divine 
wrath;  and  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  that  the  most  irreligious  minds 
are  quelled  with  a  sudden  awe,  and  confess  the  fearful  hand  of  God."* 
Another  singular  anecdote,  connected  with  the  drowning  of  these 
women,  has  been  preserved  by  the  industrious  Wodrow.  Between 
nineteen  and  twenty  years  after  the  Hevolution,  a  daughter  of  Mar- 
garet M'Lauchlan  dreamed,  it  would  seem,  that  her  mother  appeared 
to  her  and  bade  her  go  and  tell  Provost  Cultrain  of  "Wigton,  who  was 
a  very  active  instrument  in  her  death,  and  who  was  then  alive,  that 
he  must  soon  stand  before  the  bar  of  the  great  God,  to  give  in  his 
account.  Within  a  few  months  or  a  few  weeks  after  this  dream,  the 
provost  died.  Having  gone,  in  the  beginning  of  November  1708,  to 
hold  a  justice  court  at  Stram\^er,  he  no  sooner  stood  up  to  make  a 
speech  when  the  court  assembled,  than  his  tongue  faltered,  and  he 

the  world  was  in  more  merciful  hands  than  in  those  of  the  Re.-jclutioners.    It  may  he 
tdded,  that  Gillespie  was  again  restored  to  health. 
^  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  pjj.  135, 136. 
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fell  back.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  his  lodgings,  at  which  he 
died  within  a  few  days.  Wodrow  had  received  some  hints  of  this 
matter  from  Mr.  Henry  Davidson,  minister  of  Galasliiels  ;*  but  from 
his  extreme  care  in  authenticating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  information 
communicated  to  him,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  William  CampbelL 
minister  of  Kirkinner,  requesting  him  to  examine  Margaret  M'Lauch- 
lan's  daughter,  who  was  then  alive,  in  reference  to  her  dream ;  and 
the  answer  which  Mr.  Campbell  returned  is  as  follows : —  ^ 

"E.EV.  Dear  Beothee, —  ...  In  compliance  with  your 
desire  anent  Elizabeth  Millikin's  dream,  know  that  I  went  and 
discoursed  her  this  day,  in  order  to  give  you  the  genuine  account 
of  it.  The  said  Elizabeth  dreamed,  some  weeks  or  months  before 
the  quarter  sessions  that  met  in  November  1708,  that  her  mother, 
Margaret  Lauchlison,  came  to  her,  at  the  cross  of  Wigton,  with. 
garb,  gesture,  and  countenance  that  she  had  five  minutes  before 
she  was  drowned  in  Blednoch,  and  said  to  her,  '  Elizabeth,  go  and 
warn  Provost  Cultrain  that  he  must  shortly  compear  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  great  God,  to  answer  for  his  ways ;'  and  immediately 
her  sleep  was  broken,  and  it  made  such  an  impression  upon  her, 
that  she  resolved,  for  her  own  exoneration,  and  the  provost's  edifica- 
tion, prudently  and  meekly  to  communicate  the  said  dream  to  the 
said  William  Cultrain  of  Drummorral,  with  the  first  convenience; 
but  not  finding  or  expecting  that,  she  told  the  dream  to  Bailie 
Lafries,  DrummorraFs  friend,  being  married  to  Lady  Drummorral's 
lister,  a  man  of  age,  gravity,  and  experience,  and  an  elder  in  Wigton; 
and  solemnly  desired  and  engaged  him  to  signify  the  said  dream  to 

1  In  a  letter  from  him,  dated  August  29, 1717 ;  Letters  to  Wodrow,  vol.  x.,  4to,  no.  47. 
'M'r.  Davidson  says,  "  He  [Provost  Cultrain]  was  acquainted  with  the  dream  some  months 
before  his  deatli;  but  he  jested  at  it.'* 

2  The  letter  is  dated  AprH  11, 1718. 
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the  said  Druminorral;  and  she  doubted  not  but  the  said  BaiKe 
Lafries  did  tell  the  said  Drummorral.  And,  accordingly,  in  the 
beginning  of  November  1708,  he  rode  from  Wigton  to  the  quarter 
session  of  the  justices  of  the  shire,  that  met  that  time  at  Stranraer, 
and  there,  on  the  Wednesday,  at  the  court  table,  was  suddenly 
struck  with  a  lethargy,  was  carried  to  his  quarters,  and  continued 
speechless  tiU  Saturday,  the  8th  of  November,  and  then  died."  ^ 
Mr.  Campbell  adds: — "The  said  Elizabeth  is  poor  but  pious;  a 
widow  indeed,  the  worthy  daughter  of  such  an  honoured  martyred 
mother.  It  hath  pleased  God  lately  to  afflict  her  by  a  sore  faU  in 
lier  walking  liome  from  this  church ;  and  having  a  large  Eible  under 
her  arm,  and  falling  with  a  great  deal  of  violence  upon  that  side 
where  her  Bible  was,  it  has  broken  some  of  her  ribs,  and  disables 
her  for  business.  I  have  been  her  acquaintance  these  sixteen  years. 
I  know  she  is  poor  and  straitened ;  but  I  never  heard  her  say  she 
wanted  any  thing.  If  ye  please,  procure  and  send  !Mr.  Martin, 
bookseller  at  Edinburgh,  some  supply." 


1  Letters  to  Wodrow,  vol.  x.,  4to,  no.  57.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Wodrow,  dated 
Barkinner,  May  14,  1718,  Mr.  Campbell  says,  "  Next  morning,  after  I  was  favoured  with 
yours,  I  discoursed  Elizabeth  Millikin,  but  she  cannot  give  you  further  satisfaction  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  that  dream ;  only  she  dreamed  it  in  her  own  bed,  in  the  town 
of  Barnbarroch ;  and  all  the  relations  of  Provost  Cultrain  and  Bailie  Lafries  deny  they 
kTiOw  any  thing  of  the  Baihe's  iuforming  the  Provost,  or  the  Provost's  answer." — Ibid., 
VQi.  X.,  4lo,  no.  &v. 


LADY  ANNE  MACKENZIE, 

COUNTESS  OF  BALCAERES,  AFTER^AEDS  COUNTESS  OF  ARGYLL. 

Ladt  Anne  Mackenzie  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Colin,  fii'st  Earl  of  Seaforth,  by  his  wife,  Lady  Margaret  Seton,  third 
daughter  of  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Dunfermline.  In  an  old  MS., 
her  father,  who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Higliland  chiefs  next 
to  Argyll,  is  described  as  "  a  most  religious  and  virtuous  Lord.  He 
caused  build  the  Castle  of  Brahan,  and  [in]  every  barony  of  his  high- 
lands caused  build  a  church,  and  left  a  donation  to  the  town  of  Chan- 
norie,  called  Eortrose,  to  hold  up  a  grammar  school.  He  was  much 
liked  by  his  king  and  by  all  that  ever  was  with  him."  *  Lady  Anne, 
in  early  Kfe,  lost  her  father,  who  died  on  the  15th  of  April  1633, 
leaving  behind  him  another  daughter.  Lady  Jean.  Lady  Jean  was 
married,  first,  to  John,  master  of  Berriedale ;  and,  secondly,  to  Alex- 
ander, first  Lord  Duffus;  having,  to  her  first  husband,  three  sons, 
among  whom  was  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Caithness ;  and  to  her  second, 
four  sons.  She  died  in  childbed,  on  the  31st  of  March  1648,  Lady 
Anne  and  her  sister  Lady  Jean  were  served  heirs-portioners  of  their 
father  on  the  29th  of  November  1636,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  February 
1637.  As  in  these  retours  Lady  Anne  is  placed  first,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  she  was  the  eldest  daughter.  The  titles  devolved  on  her 
father's  brother,  George,  who  thus  became  second  Earl  of  Seaforth.^ 
Lady  Anne  received,  in  her  tender  years,  a  scriptural  education, 
and  her  heart  appears  even  then  to  have  been  touched  by  Divine 
grace  with  love  to  God,  and  engaged  to  attend  in  good  earnest  to  the 

*  Qaotecl  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S3. 
2  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.,  p.. 482. 
2^* 
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things  which  belonged  to  lier  everlasting  peace.  Besides  the  rcligiona 
instructions  received  under  the  domestic  roof,  she  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  an  evangelical  and  faithful  gospel  ministry.  She  had  also 
opportunities  of  frequently  mingling  in  the  society  of  sucli  as  feared 
God.  Subjected  to  these  and  other  religious  influences,  she  increased 
in  piety  as  she  advanced  in  days  and  years ;  growing  in  love  to  God, 
in  love  to  his  service,  and  in  love  to  those  who  gave  evidence  of 
being  his  children.  This  we  learn  from  the  references  which  Eichard 
Baxter,  the  celebrated  nonconformist  divine,  makes  to  her  early  life, 
in  a  Dedicatory  Epistle  addressed  to  her,  prefixed  to  his  treatise 
entitled,  "  The  Mischiefs  of  Self-ignorance  and  the  Benefits  of  Self- 
acquaintance."  Speaking  of  her  soul  as  "replenished  with  the  precious 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  beautified  with  the  image  of  her  Lord,"  he 
says,  "  There  you  can  peruse  the  records  of  his  mercy,  and  think  with 
gratitude  and  delight  how  he  did  fii'st  illuminate  you,  and  draw  and 
engage  your  heart  unto  himself;  what  advantage  he  got  upon  you, 
and  what  iniquity  he  prevented  by  the  mercies  of  your  education,  and 
how  he  secretly  took  acquaintance  with  you  in  your  youth ;  how  he 
delivered  you  from  worldly  snares ;  how  he  caused  you  to  savour  the 
things  of  the  Spiiit ;  how  he  planted  you  in  a  sound  well-ordered 
church,  where  he  quickened  and  conducted  you  by  a  lively  faithful 
ministry,  and  watered  his  gifts  by  the  constant  powerful  preaching 
of  his  Word ;  where  discipline  was  for  a  defence ;  and  where  your 
heart  was  wai-med  with  the  communion  of  the  saints ;  and  where  you 
learned  to  worship  God  in  spii'it  and  in  truth ;  and  where  you  were 
taught  so  effectually  by  God  to  discern  between  the  precious  and  the 
vile,  and  to  love  those  that  are  born  of  God,  whom  the  world  knoweth 
not,  that  no  subtleties  or  calumnies  of  the  serpent  can  unteach  it 
you,  or  ever  be  able  to  separate  you  from  that  love."  ^ 


*  Baxter's  Works,  folio,  Loudon,  1707,  vol.  ii.,  p.  762. 
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III  addition  to  early  piety,  Lady  Anne,  as  slie  advanced  to  the  age 
of  womanhood,  possessed  great  personal  attractions,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  the  best  qualities  which  can  adorn  the  female  mind.  David, 
Lord  Balcarres,  who  was  married  to  her  aunt — her  mother's  sister, 
Lady  Sophia  Seton,  fourth  daughter  of  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Dun- 
fermline, and  in  whose  family,  on  paying  them  a  visit,  she  occasionally 
staid  for  some  time,  describes  her  as  of  a  "  mild  nature  and  sweet 
disposition,"  "and  wise  withal."  To  this  nobleman  she  afterwards 
became  more  nearly  related,  by  her  marriage  with  his  son  iUexander, 
her  full  cousin,  who  was  "  so  hopeful  a  youth,  that  he  had  the  respect 
and  love  of  all  that  knew  him,"  and  who,  in  1650,  became  Earl  of 
Balcarres.^  She  had  early  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart  of 
Alexander,  and  his  affection  for  her  he  had  long  cherislied,  without 
making  it  known  either  to  herself  or  to  any  one  else.  But,  at  length, 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1639,  at  which  time  she' had  been  staymg 
for  some  time  with  his  parents,  the  strength  of  his  passion  overcoming, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  bashful  timidity  of  early  and  honourable  love, 
he  told  both  his  father  and  mother,  three  days  before  she  left  them, 
which  was  in  November,  of  his  strong  attachment  to  her,  that  it  had 
"  been  rooted  in  his  heai't  this  long  time,  and  [that  he]  could  conceal 
it  no  longer."  He  also  told  his  mother  that  he  "  had  never  shown 
any  such  thing  to  her  by  word,"  and  earnestly  desired  her  to  speak 
to  the  young  lady  in  his  behalf;  which,  however,  she  did  not  do, 
though  she  afterwards  wrote  to  her  on  the  subject.  His  addresses 
were  cordially  received  by  Lady  Anne,  who,  indeed,  appears  very 
soon  to  have  been  as  deeply  smitten  with  the  tender  passion  as  him- 
self. But,  as  the  proverb  says,  the  course  of  true  love  seldom  runs 
smooth.     Her  uncle,  the  new  Earl  of  Seaforth,  from  motives  of  self- 

*  He  was  served  heir  to  his  father  on  the  24th  of  October  1643 ;  and  on  repairing  to 
Charles  II.,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  majesty  in  Scotland  in  1650,  was  created  by  him  Earl 
of  Balcarres. 
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interest,  was  opposed  to  tlie  union,  though  it  was  highly  agreeable  to 
all  the  other  friends  of  both  parties.  The  hearts  of  the  two  lovers 
were,  indeed,  too  fully  engaged  for  his  opposition  being  deemed  a 
sufficient  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  their  wishes ;  but  they  were 
very  desirous,  if  possible,  to  secure  his  consent ;  and  this  occasioned 
an  interesting  correspondence  between  the  families,  from  which  our 
space,  however,  will  permit  us  to  give  only  one  or  two  extracts.  The 
first  letter  in  the  scries  is  from  the  father  of  young  Balcarres  to  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  dated  November  1639,  in  which  he  informs  him 
of  his  son's  attachment  to  Lady  Anne  M'Kenzie,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth's  opposition  to  their  marriage,  "  because  he  thought  he  had 
no  new  alliance  by  it."  Lauderdale,  in  his  reply,  which  is  dated  28th 
December,  after  expressing  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth,  though  she  married  without  his  consent,  would  be  bound  to 
pay  her  the  portion  left  her  by  her  father's  will,  notwithstanding  the 
obligation  it  imposed  upon  her  to  marry  with  the  consent  of  her 
uncle,  adds,  "  If  the  case  were  my  own,  I  would  gladly  go  about  to 
obtain  his  consent ;  but  if  he  should  prove  too  difficile,  I  would,  as 
the  proverb  is,  *  Thank  God,  and  be  doing  without  his  approbation.' " 
By  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  lady's  uncle,  the  pride  of  young 
Balcarres  was  somewhat  wounded,  and  his  temper,  in  some  degree, 
ruffled;  but,  secure  in  her  affection,  it  was  his  resolute  purpose, 
should  Seaforth  prove  unyielding,  to  act  upon  the  only  alternative 
then  left  him — according  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  advice — to  marry 
her  without  his  consent.  The  spirited  youth,  mustering  up  his  self- 
respect,  thus  writes  to  John,  Lord  Lindsay,  of  Byres : — "  Indeed,  my 
Lord,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  his  consent  to  it,  and  shall  use  all 
means  for  it,  since  he  is  her  uncle ;  but  if  he  will  not,  I  believe  your 
Lordship  shall  as  publicly  see  how  little  power  he  has  either  of  her 
or  her  means,  and  that  I  am  as  little  curious  for  alliance  with  him  as 
he  is  with  me,  if  I  had  no  other  end  before  me ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is 
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neither  his  alliauce  nor  her  means  has  made  me  intend  it."  Appeals 
were  made  to  the  Eaii  of  Seaforth,  in  favour  of  the  match,  in  letters 
written  to  him  by  Lord  Lindsay  of  Bjres,  and  by  the  Earls  of  Winton 
and  Dunfermline;  and  young Balcarres  also  wrote  him  on  the  subject 
in  a  firm  but  respectful  tone.  At  last,  Seaforth,  finding  that  his 
opposition  would  prove  unavailing,  gave  a  tardy  and  reluctant  con- 
sent ;  and  the  happy  pair,  after  this  vexatious  delay,  which  young 
Balcarres,  it  would  appear,  bore  with  no  small  degree  of  impatience, 
were  united  in  wedlock,  in  April  1640.' 

Among  the  friends  of  Lady  Anne,  who  warmly  advocated  the  union, 
was  the  Earl  of  Bothes.  After  her  marriage,  this  nobleman  wrote 
her  a  "homely,  but  a  warm-hearted  letter,"  particularly  enjoining 
upon  her  the  duty  of  economy,  in  the  new  situation  into  which  she 
was  now  brought.  The  letter,  which  is  dated  "Leslie,  15th  May 
1640,"  begins  thus: — "My  Heart, — I  have  sent  Mr.  David  Ayton 
with  your  counts,  since  my  intromission  f  they  are  very  clear  and 
well  instructed;  but  truly  your  expense  hath  been  over  large  this 
last  year ;  it  will  be  about  3600  merks,  which  indeed  did  discontent 
me,  when  I  looked  on  it.  I  hope  you  will  mend  it  in  time  coming." 
"Your  husband,"  his  lordship  adds,  "hath  a  very  noble  heart,  and 
much  larger  than  his  fortune,  and  except  you  be  both  an  example, 
and  exhorter  of  him  to  be  sparing,  he  will  go  over  far :  both  he,  my 
lord  and  lady,  love  you  so  well,  that  if  ye  incline  to  have  those  things 
which  will  beget  expense,  they  will  not  be  wanting,  although  it  should 
do  them  harm,  .  .  .  therefore  go  very  plain  in  your  clothes,  and 
play  very  little,  and  seek  God  heartily,  who  can  alone  make  your  life 
contented  here,  and  give  you  that  chief  content,  the  hope  of  happiness 
hereafter.    The  Lord  bless  you!"^ 

1  Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  34^-44 

*  That  is,  since  I  acted  in  your  affaii's. 

*  Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44. 
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"This  good  advice,"  says  Lord  Lindsay,  "was  not  thrown 
away.  Never  did  any  marriage  turn  ont  happier.  Lady  Anne  proved 
a  most  affectionate  wife,  a  most  kind  and  judicious  mother;  and 
though  of  the  'mild  nature'  and  'sweet  disposition,' praised  by  Lord 
Balcarres,  was  truly,  as  he  adds,  'wise  withal,'  and  capable,  as 
events  afterwards  proved,  of  heroic  firmness,  and  the  most  undaunted 
resolution." 

Li  the  stirring  times  in  whicli  they  lived,  young  Balcarres  joined 
the  Covenanters,  whom  he  greatly  aided  both  by  his  counsels  in  the 
cabinet,  and  by  his  valour  in  the  field.  He  commanded  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  Covenanters'  army,  at  the  battle  of  Alford,  2d  July 
1645,  when  General  Baillie  was  defeated  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  despatched  by  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  lOtli  December  1646,  to  king  Charles  I.,  with  their  last 
proposals,  which  his  majesty  rejected;  upon  which,  the  Scottish 
army  surrendered  him  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  retired  from 
England.  He  was,  however,  of  undaunted  loyalty  to  his  sovereign, 
which  indeed  he  carried  too  far,  supporting  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
engagemeut-^an  undertaking  justly  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
obligation  of  the  Solemn  League  said  Covenant.  When  Charles 
marched  into  England,  in  1651,  he  was  left  to  command  the  troops 
on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  in  the  Highlands,  where,  through  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  and  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  and  the  clans,  he  had  great  power. 
But  the  affairs  of  Charles  becoming,  on  the  defeat  of  his  army  at 
Worcester,  to  all  appearance  hopeless,  the  Eail,  in  December  that 
year,  capitulated  with  the  English  on  favourable  conditions,  and 
disbanded  his  regiments.  In  1652,  he  settled  vdth  his  family  at  St. 
Andrews,  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  his  exiled  sovereign ; 
and,  in  1653,  he  again  took  up  arms,  and  joined  in  a  last  ineffectual 
attempt  to  uphold  the  royal  cause  against  Cromwell.    Li  January 
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165^,  his  estates  were  sequestrated  by  Cromwell;  '  and  he  withdrew 
to  the  Contiuciit,  joining  Charles  II.  at  Paris.* 

Lady  Balcarres,  from  the  strength  of  her  affection  for  the  Earl, 
shared  in  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  iu 
those  troublous  times,  accompanying  him  in  all  his  military  wander- 
ings. "  The  Earl  of  Balcarres,"  says  Baxter,  was  "a  Covenanter,  but 
an  enemy  to  Cromwell's  perfidiousness,  and  true  to  the  person  and 
authority  of  the  king :  with  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  he  kept  up  the  last 
war  for  the  king  against  Cromwell;  and  his  lady,  through  deamess 
of  affection,  marched  with  him,  and  lay  out  of  doors  with  him  on  tlie 
mountains."  ^  And  when  the  Eaii  was  driven  out  of  Scotland  by 
Cromwell,  she  accompanied  him  to  the  Continent,  where,  for  several 
years,  they  followed  the  court.  During  her  abode  in  Trance,  ''  being 
zealous  for  the  king's  restoration  (for  whose  cause  her  husband  liad 
pawned  and  ruined  his  estate),  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  direction, 
she,  with  Sir  Robert  Murray,  got  diverse  letters  from  the  pastors 
and  others  there,  to  bear  witness  of  the  king's  sincerity  ia  the 
Protestant  religion."  * 

Amidst  all  these  vicissitudes  in  her  lot.  Lady  Balcarres  experienced 
much  domestic  happiness.  Her  esteem,  tenderness,  and  affection 
towai'ds  the  Earl,  were  reciprocated  by  a  corresponding  esteem, 
tenderness,  and  affection  on  his  part  towards  her.  He  knew  her 
worth;  he  reposed  with  much  confidence  in  her  judgment;  and  the 
lapse  of  time  produced  not  the  slightest  abatement  of  the  ardour  of 
early  affection.    They  were  favoured  with  fine  children,  who  promised 


1  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  GG.  "  One  G  eorge  Ileming  had  a  charter  of  Balcarres,  8tli  December 
1653,  and  sasine  of  Balcarres  was  passed  in  favour  of  Ke\v  Hamilton,  bailie  of  Edinburgh, 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  7th  March  1655.  Haigh  iluniment-room." — Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  of 
the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  104, 105. 

2  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  pp.  167, 168. 

8  Sylvester's  Reliquiae  Baxterianse,  part  i.,  p.  iJiL 
4  Ibid. 
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to  be  lovely  and  good  like  themselves,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
seemed  to  rest  upon  them.  Baxter,  in  writing  to  her,  speaking  of 
God's  goodness  to  her,  both  in  a  temporal  and  spiritual  respect, 
says,  "You  may  read  in  these  sacred  records  of  jour  heart,  how  the 
Angel  of  the  covenant  hath  hitherto  conducted  you  through  this 
wilderness,  towards  the  land  of  promise ;  how  he  hath  been  a  cloud 
to  you  in  the  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  nigM ;  how  the  Lord  did 
number  you  with  the  people  that  are  his  flock,  his  portion,  and  the 
lot  of  his  inheritance ;  and  led  you  about  in  a  desert  land,  instructed 
you,  and  kept  you  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Dent,  xxxii.  9, 10.  His 
manna  hath  compassed  your  tent;  his  doctrine  hath  dropped  as  the 
rain,  and  his  words  distilled  as  the  dew;  as  the  small  rain  upon 
tlie  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass,  ver.  2.  As 
])is  beloved,  you  have  dwelt  in  safety  by  him,  and  the  Lord  hath 
covered  you  all  the  day  long,  chap,  xxxiii.  12.  When  storms  have 
risen,  he  hath  been  your  refuge ;  and  when  dangers  compassed  you 
on  every  side,  he  hath  hid  you  as  in  his  pavilion,  and  his  angels 
have  pitched  their  tents  about  you,  and  borne  you  up.  You  have 
been  fortified  in  troubles,  and  enabled  comfortably  to  undergo  them. 
In  war  and  in  peace;  in  your  native  country  and  in  foreign  lands; 
among  your  friends  and  among  your  enemies ;  in  court  and  country ; 
in  prosperity  and  adversity,  you  have  found  that  *  there  is  none  like 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  your  help,  and  his 
excellency  on  the  sky :  the  eternal  God  hath  been  your  refuge,  and 
underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms,'  Dent,  xxxiv.  26,  27."  ^ 

Baxter,  who  thus  addresses  her,  personally  knew  both  her  and  her 
husband.  The  Earl  of  Balcarres  had,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Lord,  afterwards  Duke,  Lauderdale,-  read  some  of  the  works  of 

1  Epistle  Dedicatory  prefixed  to  treatise  on  The  Mischiefs  of  Self-ignorance,  Baxter's 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  762-764. 

2  Lauderdale,  at  first,  seemed  eminently  rehgious;  was  a  warm  Presbyterian,  and  zealous 


1 
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Baxter,  which,  after  a  careful  perusal,  he  reckoned  among  the  best 
of  uninspired  theological  writings.  Nor  did  Lady  Balcarres,  who 
had  also  been  induced  to  read  them,  fall  short  of  her  lord  in  the 
judgment  she  formed  of  their  great  merits;  and,  from  reading  them, 
she  had  acquired  a  veneration  for  the  character  of  "the  Hercules  of 
nonconformity,"  as  Baxter  is  styled  by  Foster,  even  before  she  had 
seen  him.  On  their  becoming  personally  acquaiuted,  he  was  often  a 
visitant  at  her  residence,  being  at  all  times  welcome;  and,  when 
resident  in  London,  she  regularly  attended  his  ministry.  Baxter,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  much  attracted  by  the  Christian  excellence  of 
her  character,  and  regarded  her  as  one  of  the  most  eminently  pious 
ladies  of  her  day.  Some  of  his  practical  works  were  published  at 
her  request;  and  it  is  to  the  Dedications  of  some  of  his  works  to 
her,  and  to  his  History  of  his  Life  and  Time?,  written  by  himself, 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what  we  know  respecting  her 
during  the  first  half  of  her  life.  In  the  following  passage  from  the 
work  last  referred  to,  he  informs  us  of  the  origin  of  his  friendship 
with  her,  and  pronounces  a  high  encomium  upon  her  Christian 
excellence : — "  When  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  his  [Lord  Balcarres's] 
near  kinsman  and  great  friend,  was  prisoner  in  Portsmouth  and 
Windsor  Castle,  he  fell  into  acquaintance  with  my  books ;  and  so 
valued  them  that  he  read  them  all,  and  took  notes  of  them,  and 
earnestly  commended  them  to  the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  with  the  king. 
The  Earl  of  Balcarres  met,  at  the  first  sight,  with  some  passages 
where  he  thought  I  spoke  too  favourably  of  the  Papists,  and  differed 

for  the  Covenant.  He  was  detained  prisoner,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  in 
different  places,  and  was  released  from  "Windsor  Castle  just  before  the  Restoration.  In  a 
letter  to  Baxter,  dated  "W^indsor  Castle,  December  14,  1658,"  there  is  the  following 
passage: — "I  wish  I  knew  any  were  fit  to  translate  your  books;  I  am  sure  they  would 
t&ke  hugely  abroad;  and  1  think  it  were  not  amiss  to  begin  with  the  'Call  to  the 
Unconverted.* " — Quoted  in  Dr.  Calaray's  Life  by  Himself,  in  a  foot  note  by  the  Editor, 
vol.  i.,  p.  103.    This  sounds  strangely  when  compared  with  Lauderdale's  future  character. 
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from  many  other  Protestants,  and  so  cast  them  by,  and  sent  the  rea- 
son of  his  distaste  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  pressed  him  but 
to  read  one  of  the  books  over;'  which  he  did,  and  so  read  them  all 
(as  I  have  seen  m  \ny  of  them  marked  with  his  hand) ;  and  was  drawn 
to  over- value  them  more  than  tiie  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Hereupon 
his  lady,  readirg  them  also,  and  being  a  woman  of  very  strong  love 
and  friendship,  with  extraordinary  entireness  swallowed  up  in  her 
husband's  love,  for  the  books'  sake,  and  her  husband's  sake,  she 
became  a  most  a.Tectionate  friend  to  me,  before  she  ever  saw  me.  . 
.  .  ,  .  Her  great  wisdom,  modesty,  piety,  and  sincerity,  made 
her  accounted  the  saint  at  the  court.  When  she  came  over  with 
the  king,  her  extraordinary  respects  obliged  me  to  be  so  often  with 
her,  as  gave  me  acquaintance  with  her  eminency  in  all  the  aforesaid 
virtues.  She  is  of  solid  understanding  in  religion  for  her  sex,  and  of 
prudence  much  more  than  ordinary;  and  of  great  integrity  and 
constancy  in  her  religion,  and  a  great  hater  of  hypocrisy,  and  faithful 
to  Christ  in  an  unfaithful  world ;  and  she  is  somewhat  over-much 
affectionate  to  her  friends,  which  hath  cost  her  a  great  deal  of  sorrow 
in  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and,  since,  of  other  special  friends,  and 
may  cost  her  more  when  the  rest  forsake  her — as  many  in  prosperity 

use  to  do  those  that  will  not  forsake  fidelity  to  Christ 

Being  my  constant  auditor,  and  over-respectful  friend,  I  had  occasion 
for  the  just  praises  and  acknowledgments  which  I  have  given  her."  * 
Lady  Ealcarres  had  not  been  many  years  on  the  Continent,  when 
she  was  visited  with  a  severe  domestic  affliction,  in  the  death  of  the 
Earl.  EQs  political  opponents  having,  by  their  slanders,  prejudiced 
the  mind  of  Charles  against  him,  he  was,  for  a  time,  forbidden  the 
court;  "the  grief  whereof,"  says  Baxter,  "added  to  the  distempers 
he  had  contracted  by  his  warfare  on  the  cold  and  hungry  mountains, 

^  Over,  i.e.,  through.  ^  Sylvester's  ReliquiiE  Baxterianae,  part  L,  p.  121. 
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cast  him  into  a  consumption,  of  wiiich  lie  died." '  But  death  did  not 
find  him  unprepared.  Ilis  life  had  been  that  of  the  righteous.  Ac- 
cording to  a  sketch  of  his  character,  in  a  MS.  of  the  period,  he  made 
"  conscience  of  all  his  actions,  as  if  every  day  he  was  to  render  an  a 
account  to  Him  that  made  liim.  .  .  He  had  his  times  of  devotion 
three  times  a  day,  except  some  extraordinary  business  hindered  him : 
in  the  morning,  from  the  time  he  was  dressed  untQ  eleven  o'clock, 
he  read  upon  the  Bible  and  divinity  books,  and  prayed  and  medi- 
tated ;  then  at  half  an  hour  past  .  .  till  near  seven ;  then  at  tew 
o'clock  to  eleven."  ^ 

Daring  the  whole  of  his  last  illness,  the  Countess  watched  by  Iiis 
bedside  with  the  most  aiTeetionate  tenderness ;  and  painful  as  it  was 
to  her  to  look  upon  his  sufferings,  she  had  the  consolation — the 
highest  she  could  have  enjoyed  in  the  circumstances — of  witnessing 
the  heavenly  peace  and  joy  which  filled  his  soul  in  the  prospect  of 
eternity.  On  one  occasion  he  comforted  her  in  these  words,  "You 
ought  to  rejoice,  because  I  may  say,  as  my  blessed  Saviour  did,  when 
he  was  to  depart  from  his  disciples.  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled, 
for  I  go  to  my  heavenly  Father ;  I  go  from  persecution  and  calumny 
to  the  company  of  angels,  and  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  He 
added,  "  How  sweet  is  rest  to  a  wearied  soul,  and  such  a  rest  as  this 
is  that  I  am  going  to !  O  blessed  rest !  where  we  shall  never  cease, 
day  nor  night,  from  saying,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty  ! ' 
where  we  shall  rest  from  sinning,  but  not  from  praising."  At  another 
time,  Mr.  Patrick  Forbes^  having  asked  him,  "My  lord,  do  you  for- 
give all  your  enemies,  that  have  so  maliciously  persecuted  you?"  he 

^  Sylvester's  Reliquiae  Baxteriauge,  part  i.,  p.  121. 

2  Quoted  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  of  tlie  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.,  p.  107- 

'  Mr.  Patrick  Forbes  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Jolin  Forbes,  minister  of  Alford,  who  was 
banished  his  majesty's  dominions  for  life,  in  the  reign  of  James  "\1.,  for  defending  the 
liberties  of  the  Presbyterian  Chui-ch  of  Scotland.  Deserting  his  father's  principles,  he 
conformed  to  Prelacy,  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  made  bisliop  of  Orkney. 
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replied,  "Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Forbes,  long  ago ;  I  bless  God  that  is  not  to 
do."  On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the  Countess  asked  him,  "  My  love. 
Low  is  it  ^vith  you  now ;  have  you  gotten  that  measure  of  assurance 
you  desired?"  He  said,  "All  I  can  answer  to  you  is,  that  I  bless 
my  Eedeemer  for  it !  I  am  as  full  of  joy,  with  the  assurance  I  have 
that  my  lledeemer  is  mine,  and  I  am  his,  as  my  heart  can  hold." 
After  some  little  struggling  with  death,  he  said  to  her,  "  My  dear,  I 
follow  a  good  Guide,  who  will  never  quit  me,  and  I  will  never  quit 
him."  "  Hold  you  there,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  "for  there  you  are 
safe ;  he  is  a  shield  and  buckler  to  them  that  trust  in  him ;  he  is  the 
munition  of  rocks."  He  often  observed  that  afternoon  that  the  Lord 
called  him,  using  these  words,  "Come,  Lord  Jesus,  thou  tarriest 
long!"  rinding  that  his  death  was  fast  approaching,  the  Countess 
said  to  him,  "  Have  courage,  my  love !  your  redemption  di'aws  near ; 
your  blessed  Lord  is  making  fast  ready,  accompanied  with  his  angels, 
to  attend  you  to  that  mansion  he  prepared  for  you  before  the  world 
was ;  he  will  go  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  with  you." 
Upon  v>-hich  he  laid  both  his  feeble  hands  about  her  neck,  and,  with 
the  small  strength  he  had,  drew  her  in  to  him,  and  said,  "  I  must 
take  my  last  farewell  of  thee,  my  dearest !'"  and,  after  expressing  the 
ai'dour  of  his  affection  for  her,  desired  her  to  pray  that  the  passage 
might  be  easy.  It  was  remarkably  so  indeed ;  for  soon  after,  having 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  prayed,  he  gently  breathed  out  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  it.  He  died  at  Breda,  on 
the  30th  of  August  1659,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one  ;^  and  his  body 
was  brouglit  over  to  Scotland,  and  buried  in  the  church  at  Balcarres.^ 
This  nobleman,  as  he  well  deserved,  obtauied  a  high  place,  in  the 


^  Lord  Lmdsay*s  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  lOi-110. 

^  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  123.  "The  remains  of  Lord  Balcarres/'  says  this  writer,  "landed 
at  Elie,  2d  December  1659,  and  some  days  after  were  carried  to  Balcarres,  and  this  12th  Jan. 
[1660],  were  interred  at  Balcarre?,  in  the  ordinary  burial-place,  with  suiting  solemnity." 
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estimation  of  liis  country,  for  ability,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  piety. 
Robert  Baillie  describes  bim,  as  "witbout  doubt  one  of  tlie  most 
brave  and  able  gentlemen  of  our  nation,  if  not  tbe  most  able;"^  and 
Baxter,  as  "a  lord  of  excellent  learning,  judgment,  and  honesty;  none 
being  praised  equally  with  him,  for  learning  and  understanding,  in  all 
Scotland."  2  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  concern  in  "  the  engagement,"  is  attested  by  !Mr.  Samuel 
Rutherford,  who,  as  those  who  have  read  his  Letters  will  readily 
admit,  was  not  disposed  to  speak  with  flattering  lips  to  the  greatest. 
In  a  letter  to  him,  dated  "St,  Andrews,  December  24,  134:9,"  he 
says,  "Lord  Balcarres,  whose  public  deservings  have  been  such,  that 
I  esteem  liim  to  have  been  most  instrumental  in  this  work  of  God.  I 
hope,  my  lord,  you  will  pardon  me  to  make  a  little  exception  in  the 
matter  of  the  late  sinful  engagement."^  Cowley  wrote  an  elegiac 
poem  upon  his  death ;  in  wliich  he  celebrates  his  talents,  virtues,  and 
piety,  and  deplores  his  premature  removal;  nor  does  he  forget  to 
commemorate  the  worth  of  the  noble  lady  of  the  departed.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  the  concluding  verses: — • 

"  Noble  and  great  endeavours  did  he  bring 
To  save  bis  country  and  restore  bis  kin^; 
And  wbilst  the  manly  half  of  him,  wliich  those 
Who  know  not  love,  to  be  the  whole  suppose. 
Performed  all  parts  of  \-irtue's  life ; 

The  beauteous  half,  his  lovely  wife. 
Did  all  his  labours  and  his  cares  divide; 
ISOT  was  a  lame,  nor  paralytic  side. 

In  all  the  turns  of  human  state ; 
In  all  th'  unjust  attacks  of  fate 

She  bore  her  share  and  portion  still. 
And  would  not  suffer  any  to  be  ill." 


1  Letters,  vol.  iii.,  p.  437. 

*  Sylvester's  Reliquiae  Baxteriana,  part  i.,  p.  121. 

•  Rutherford's  Letters,  Whyte  and  Kennedy's  edition,  p.  716.    This  letter  is  published 
in  that  edition  for  the  first  time. 
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"  His  wisdom,  justice,  and  his  piety, 
His  courage  both  to  suffer  aud  to  die, 

His  virtues,  and  his  lady  too. 
Were  tilings  celestial." 

Ey  this  nobleman,  the  Countess  had  issue  two  sons  and  three 
daughters : — 1.  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Balcarres,  who  died  in  1662 ; 
2.  Colin,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  became  third 
E^jI  of  Balcarres;  3.  Lady  Anne;  4.  Lady  Sophia;  and  5.  Lad} 
Henrietta. 

The  death  of  the  Earl,  whom  she  loved  so  tenderly,  inflicted  a  deep 
wound  on  the  heart  of  Lady  Balcan-es,  though  she  sorrowed  not  con- 
cerning him  as  those  who  had  no  hope,  and  sought  consolation  by 
unburdening  her  grief  to  her  heavenly  Eather,  trusting  that,  true  to 
his  promise,  he  would  never  leave  nor  forsake  her.  Having  resolved 
on  bringing  home  his  body  for  interment  at  Balcarres,  she  left  Breda 
for  Scotland,  accompanying  or  following  his  mortal  remains,  to  their 
final  resting-place.  After  the  last  sad  offices  of  respect  were  per- 
formed to  his  mortal  part,  she  started  from  Balcarres  for  London,  on 
the  12th  of  July  1660,  talking  her  children  along  with  her.^  In 
London,  where  she  staved  a  considerable  time,  she  liad  many  oppor. 
t unities  of  meeting  with  her  friend,  Eichard  Baxter,  a  man  well 
qualified  to  administer  religious  consolation  to  her,  under  the  loss  of 
the  Imsband  of  her  youth.  But  while  resident  in  the  English  capital, 
a  new,  aud  an  unexpected  trial  befell  her  in  the  conversion  of  her 
daughter.  Lady  Anne,  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Lady  Anne  appears 
to  have  been  a  young  person  of  high  promise ;  but,  led  away  by  the 
artful  and  insinuating  persuasions  of  the  Jesuits  about  the  court 
(and  the  Queen  dowager  seems  to  have  been  privy  to  the  business), 
she  became  enchanted  with  Popery,  and  openly  embraced  it.  On 
receiving  the  news  of  this  conversion,  Lady  Balcarres  was  so  deeply 

^  Lament's  Diarj',  p.  123. 
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grieved,  as,  it  would  appear,  to  suffer  considerably  iu  her  health ; 
and,  anxious  for  the  recovery  of  her  daughter  to  the  truth,  she  re- 
quested Dr.  Gunning,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  to  endeavour 
to  get  a  meeting  vrith  the  corrupters  of  tlie  young  lady's  faith,  iu 
order  to  his  arguing  with  them  in  her  presence  against  the  Popish 
doctrines.  But  she  was  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  her  man ;  Dr. 
Gunning,  from  his  bigoted  high  church  principles,  being  more  fitted 
to  confirm  her  daughter  in  Romanism  than  to  convert  her  from  it. 
"The  Countess  of  Balcarres,"  says  Baxter,  "told  me,  that  when  she 
first  heard  of  it,  she  desired  Dr.  Gunning  to  meet  with  the  priest,  to 
dispute  with  him,  and  try  if  her  daughter  might  be  recovered,  who 
pretended  then  to  be  in  doubt ;  and  that  Dr.  Gunning  first  began  to 
persuade  her  daughter  against  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  she  had 
been  bred  in,  as  no  true  church,  and  after  disputed  about  the  Pope's 
infallibility,  and  left  her  daughter  worse  than  before ;  and  that  she 
took  it  to  be  a  strange  way  to  deliver  her  daughter  from  Popery,  to 
begin  with  a  condemnation  of  the  reformed  churches  as  no  true 
churches,  and  confess  that  the  church  and  ministry  of  Rome  was 
true.^'-  She  next  applied  to  Baxter,  a  more  suitable  man,  who,  to 
promote  her  object,  was  willing  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Romish 
faith  with  any  champion  of  the  Romish  church,  in  the  presence  of 
Lady  Anne.  But  all  the  efforts  of  Baxter  to  obtain  such  a  discus- 
sion^ were  without  success;  for  the  perverters  of  the  ycmig  lady's 
faith  kept  themselves  behind  the  curtain,  and  they  were,  besides,  suf- 
ficiently conscious  of  their  inability  to  grapple  with  a  man  of  Baxter's 

1 "  Eearing  that  the  Countess  of  Ealcarres  was  not  well,  I  went  to  visit  her,  and  found 
her  grievously  afSicted  for  her  eldest  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  yeai-s  of  age,  who  was  suddenly  turned  Papist,  by  slie  knew  not  whom."— 
Sylvester's  Pteliquiie  Baxteriacee.  part  ii.,  p.  219. 

2  Reliquiae  Baxterlanae,  part  i..  pp  219-229. 

•These  efforts  are  stated  at  length  in  Reiiquiae  Basterianse,  part  ii.,  pp.  219,  250,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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calibre,  as  well  as  too  cunning  to  expose  tliem selves  to  the  risk  of 
losing  a  convert  of  whom  they  seem  to  have  prided  themselves  not  a 
little.  At  last  they  stole  her  away  secretly  from  her  mother,  in  a 
coach.  A  servant  went  after  her,  and  overtook  her  in  Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields.  She  positively  promised  to  the  servant  to  come  back,  saying, 
she  went  only  to  see  a  friend.  But  she  never  came  back.^  She  was 
conveyed  to  France,  and  there  placed  in  a  nunnery,  where,  to  put  the 
most  charitable  construction  upon  her  conduct,  she  possibly  might 
expect  to  escape  the  temptations  she  would  encounter  in  the  world, 
and  live  without  distraction,  in  constant  meditation  upon  God  and 
Divine  things — for  that  is  tlie  reason  assigned  by  the  Homan  Catholics 
for  the  unnatural  seclusion  of  the  cloister — but  where  she  would  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  benevolent  activity,  which  are  only 
to  be  found  by  mixing  with  the  world,  and  where  she  would  meet 
with  the  temptations  peculiar  to  the  recluse,  and  peculiar  to  Popish 
nunneries.  Baxter,  writing  to  the  Countess,  August  25, 1661,  when 
enumerating  the  mercies  of  her  lot,  says,  "You  may  remember  .  . 
.  .  your  comfort  in  your  hopeful  issue,  though  abated  by  the 
injury  of  Bomish  theft,  which  stole  one  of  the  roses  of  your  garden, 
that  they  might  boast  of  the  sweetness  when  they  called  it  their  own: 
I  may  well  say  stole  it,  when  all  the  cheat  was  performed  by  unknown 
persons  in  the  dark ;  and  no  importunity  by  you  or  me,  could  procure 
me  one  dispute  or  conference  in  her  hearing,  with  any  of  the  seducers, 
before  her  person  was  stolen  away."^    Not  long  after  her  departure, 

*  How  speedily  does  Popery  pervert  tlie  mind !  "  Her  mother  told  me,"  says  Baxter, 
*'  that  before  she  tm7ied  Papist,  she  scarce  ever  hetird  a  he  from  her,  and  since  then  she 
could  beheve  nothing  tliat  she  said."  Among  other  instances  of  her  disregard  to  truth, 
he  mentions,  that  "  she  complained  to  the  Queen-mother,  of  her  mother,  as  if  she  used  her 
hardly  for  reUgion,  which  was  false ;"  and  yet,  such  are  the  delusions  of  Popery,  that, 
\»Titing  to  her  mother  from  Calice,  in  France,  she  says,  "  I  felt  no  true  love  to  God  in  my 
soul  before ;  but  as  soon  as  I  turned  Papist  I  did,  and  have  now  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  and 
his  image,  which  before  I  never  had." 

*  Baxter's  W^orks,  vol.  ii.,  p.  761,  Dedication  of  his  "  Mischiefs  of  Self-ignorance,"  dated 
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Lady  Anne  sent  a  letter  to  her  mother,  from  her  nunnery,  dated 
Calice,  and  subscribed,  "  Sister  Anna  Maria,"  giving  the  reasons  why 
she  had  changed  her  religion.  Her  mother  showed  the  letter  to 
Baxter,  and  desired  him  to  write  an  answer  to  it;  which  he  did, 
though  he  knew  those,  in  whose  power  she  now  was,  "were  not 
likely  to  suffer  her  to  read  it ;"  and  it  was  sent  to  her  by  her  mother. 
It  is  dated  January  29,  1661 ;  and  among  other  things  he  says,  "IVe 
shall  have  leave  to  pray  for  you,  though  we  cannot  have  leave  to 
instruct  you,  and  God  may  hear  us  when  you  will  not ;  which  I  have 
the  more  hopes  of,  because  of  the  piety  of  your  parents,  and  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  a  tender-hearted  mother,  poured  out  for  you, 
and  your  own  well-meaning,  pious  disposition."  But  all  the  means 
employed  to  recover  her  to  the  Protestant  faith  were  in  vain.  She 
continued  to  the  day  of  her  death  in  the  nunnery  to  which  she  had 
been  carried  away,  but  the  particular  year  in  which  she  died  is 
unknown.  What  made  the  fate  of  Lady  Anne  the  more  trying  to 
her  mother  was,  that  she  was  her  favourite  daughter.  "  This,"  says 
Baxter,  "was  the  darling  of  that  excellent,  wise,  religious  lady,  the 
widow  of  an  excellent  lord,  which  made  the  affliction  great,  and  taught 
her  to  moderate  her  affections  to  all  creatures."^  He  adds,  "This 
perversion  had  been  a  long  time  secretly  working  before  she  knew  of 
it ;  all  which  time,  the  young  lady  would  join  in  prayer  with  her 
mother,  and  jeer  at  Popery,  till  she  was  detected,  and  then  she  said, 
she  might  join  with  them  no  more." 

Lady  Balcarres  continued  in  London  for  some  months  after  the 
flight  of  her  daughter  to  Prance.  At  length,  when  about  to  depart 
for  Scotland,  feeling  the  death  of  her  husband  still  pressing  heavy 
upon  her,  aggravated  by  the  fate  of  her  eldest  daughter,  and  "being 

Angust  25, 1661.    Baxter  sent  a  letter  to  her  the  day  before  she  was  stolen  away,  dated 
December  1, 1660,  which  is  inserted  in  Reiiquise  Baxterianse,  part  ii.,  pp.  219-221. 
» ■Reliquiae  Baxterianse,  part  IL,  pp.  219-229. 
2  G 
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deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  of  the  company  of  those  friends  W'hich  she 
left  behind  her,"  she  desired  Baxter  to  preach  the  last  sermon  she 
was  to  hear  from  him,  on  these  words  of  the  Saviour,  in  John  xvi.  32, 
"Behold,  the  hour  cometli,  yea,  is  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered 
every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone ;  and  yet  I  am  not 
alone,  because  the  Eather  is  with  me."  This  passage  of  Scripture 
had  often  recurred  to  her  thoughts;  and  it  seemed  so  extremely 
appropriate  to  her  condition,  and  had  proved  so  powerful  a  means  of 
soothing  her  grief,  that  she  was  very  desirous  of  listening  to  such  re- 
flections upon  it,  as  might  suggest  themselves  to  a  man  of  so  enlarged 
an  understanding,  and  so  matured  experience,  as  vras  Richard  Baxter. 
With  her  request  Baxter  readily  complied ;  nor  was  she  content  with 
hearing  it  preached,  but  requested  him  to  give  her  a  copy  of  it  in 
^vliting;  and  judging  it  was  fitted  to  be  iiseful  to  such  as  might  be 
placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  her  own,  she  was  urgent  with  him 
to  publish  it.^ 

The  exact  time  when  Lady  Balcarres  left  London  for  Scotland  is 
uncertain.  Erom  some  statements  made  in  Baxter*s  dedication  to 
her  of  liis  treatise,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made—"  The 
Mischiefs  of  Self-ignorance,  and  the  Benefits  of  Self-acquaintance, 
opened  in  diverse  Sermons,  at  Dunstan's-West ;  and  published  in 
answer  to  the  Accusations  of  some,  and  the  Desires  of  othei-s  " — 
it  would  appear  that  she  had  left  London  previous  to  the  25th  of 
August  1661,  the  date  of  the  dedication.  "If  one  kingdom,"  says 
he,  "do  not  hold  us,  and  I  should  see  your  face  no  more  on  earth, 


>  Reliquiaj  Baxterianse,  part  i.,  p.  120.  He  puhlished  tlie  sermon  in  the  close  of  the 
year  1G62,  in  his  work  entitled,  "The  Divine  Life;"  which,  besides  that  sermon,  enlarged 
under  the  title,  "Conversing  with  God  in  Solitude,"  contains  two  other  treatises;  the 
first,  "  Of  the  Knowledge  of  God,"  from  the  text  Jolm  xvii.  3,  and  the  second,  "  Of 
Walking  with  God,"  from  the  text  Gen.  y.  24.  To  this  work  is  prefixed  a  Dedicatory 
Epistle,  addressed  to  the  Countess. 
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yet,  till  we  mcel  in  the  glorious,  everlastiDg  kingdom,  we  shall  have 
frequent  converse  by  such  means  as  these,  notwithstanding  our  cor- 
poral distance.  And  as  I  am  assured  of  a  room  in  your  frequent 
prayers,  so  I  hope  I  shall  remain,  madam,  your  faithful  servant,  and 
remembrancer  at  the  throne  of  grace."  ^  Lady  Balcarrcs  had  heard 
the  sermons  which  compose  that  volume  delivered  from  the  pulpit; 
and  so  eminently  calculated,  in  her  judgment,  were  they-— from,  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
it  was  treated — to  be  of  general  utility,  that  she  earnestly  solicited 
Baxter  to  publish  them  to  the  world.  His  dedication  commences 
thus:  "Madam,  though  it  be  usual  in  dedications  to  proclaim  the 
honour  of  inscribed  names,  and  though  the  proclaiming  of  yours  be  a 
work  that  none  are  like  to  be  offended  at  that  know  you,  they  esteem- 
ing you  the  honour  of  your  sex  and  nation ;  yet,  that  you  may  see 
I  intend  not  to  displease  you  by  any  unsafe  or  unsavoury  applause,  I 
shall  presume  to  lay  a  double  dishonour  upon  you ;  the  one,  by  pre- 
fixing your  name  to  these  lean  and  hasty  sermons;  the  other,  by 
laying  part  of  the  blame  upon  yourself,  and  telling  the  world  that  the 
fault  is  partly  yours  that  they  are  published.  Not  only  yours,  I  con- 
fess; for  had  it  not  been  for  some  such  auditors  as  Christ  had-^Luke 
XX.  20,  and  Mark  xiii.  13 — and  for  the  frequent  reports  of  such  as 
are  mentioned,  Ps.  xxxv.  11— I  had  not  written  down  all  that  I 
delivered;  and  so  had  been  incapable  of  so  easily  answering  your 
desires.  But  it  was  you  that  was  not  content  to  hear  them,  but  have 
invited  them  to  recite  their  message  more  publicly ;  as  if  that  were 
like  to  be  valued  and  effectual  upon  common  hearts,  which,  througli 
your  strength  of  charity,  and  holy  appetite,  is  so  with  yours/' ^ 

About  this  time,  the   Countess  was  visited  v.ith  severe  bodily 
affliction;  on  learning  which,  Baxter,  subsequently  to  his  writing 


» Baxter's  Works,  vol-  ii.,  p.  7C1.  *  Ibidi, 
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the  above  dedication,  added  a  "Postscript,"  dated  November  1, 
1661,  giving  expression  to  liis  sympathy ;  reminding  her  that  she  had 
not  to  do  with  an  enemy,  but  a  Father;  and  subscribing  himself  her 
"brother  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ." 

She  recovered  from  this  illness ;  but,  in  tlie  following  year,  she 
lost  her  eldest  son,  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Balcarres,  a  very  promising 
boy  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who  died  at  Balcarres  on  the 
15th  of  October  1662,^  of  a  singular  disease;  a  stone  being  found  in 
his  heart,  of  great  magnitude.^  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Balcarres  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  "in  the  night  season."^  The 
Countess  sent  the  stone  taken  from  his  heart  to  Lord  Lauderdale, 
with  a  view  to  medical  inspection,  accompanied  with  a  letter.  "I 
have  sent  your  lordship,"  she  says,  "  with  ray  Lord  St.  Andrews,*  a 
poor  pledge  for  so  rich  a  jewel ;  this  is  all  I  have  now  for  my  dear 
child,  my  little  saint,  I  may  ratlier  say,  who  is  now,  I  hope,  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.     O,  my  sweet  child!  how  distressed,  how 

sorrowful  has  he  left  me,  with  an  afflicted  family Were 

it  not  too  tedious,  I  think  I  could  have  wTitten,  though  not  so 
learnedly,  yet  more  fully,  and  that  wliich  your  lordship  and  physicians 


1  The  Countess  had  returned  to  Balcarres  in  May  preceding.  "In  May  1662,  viz.,  the 
sixth  day,  the  said  Lady  returned  t^  Balcarres,  her  t^o  sous  having  come  some  montlis 
before." — Lamont's  Diary,  p.  123. 

2  Reliquiae  Baxterianse,  part  i.,  p.  121.  "When  he  was  opened,"  says  Wodrow,  "there 
was  a  stone,  or  stony  substance,  found  in  his  heart,  and  that  about  two  inches  long,  which 
Sir  Robert  Murray  presented  either  to  Gresham  College,  or  some  other  pubUc  collection 
of  curiosities.  He  was  an  excellent  youth,  of  great  parts  and  piety." — Analecta,  voL  i., 
p.  356.  Wodrow,  in  the  same  place,  says  that  he  "died  at  London,"  which  is  a  mistake. 
He  also  asserts  that  "Baxter,  in  one  of  liis  hooks,  which  he  dedicates  to  his  [the  child's] 
mother,  says,  'Though  he  died  of  a  stone  in  his  heart,  ijet  he  had  not  a  heart  of  stone!"* 
He  evidently  quotes  from  memory;  the  words  printed  in  italics  not  being  used  by  Baxter, 
though  he  plainly  refers  to  the  piety  of  the  boy. 

'  Lament's  Diary,  p.  156. 

*  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrevs. 
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(that,  I  think,  will  be  astonished  with  the  bigness  of  the  stone,  how 
his  little  heart  could  contain  it)  would  have  made  use  of.  My  lord, 
pray  let  me  know  what  physicians  say  of  it,  and  if  there  could  have 
been  help  for  it;  and  whether  they  think  he  has  liad  it  from  his 
conception,  or  but  lately  grown." ' 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  this  child,  Baxter,  on  hearing  of  the 
Countess's  bereavement,  addressed  to  her  a  consolatory  letter,  dated 
December  24,  1G62.  This  forms  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  prefixed  to 
his  treatise  entitled  "The  Divine  Life,"  to  which  reference  has 
akeady  been  made.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  suggesting  such  con- 
solatory considerations  as  might  tend  to  mitigate  her  grief  under  this 
affliction;  and  a  portion  of  it  may  be  quoted,  both  because  it 
illustrates  the  train  of  reflection  suggested  to  her  mind  on  this 
occasion,  and  because  it  is  well  adapted  to  be  useful  to  Christian 
parents,  when  tried,  in  the  course  of  Divine  providence,  with  the 
death  of  their  children.  "  Madam,"  says  he,  "  in  hope  of  the  fuller 
pardon  of  my  delay,  I  now  present  you  with  two  other  treatises, 
besides  the  sermon  (enlarged)  which,  at  your  desire,  I  preached  at 
your  departure  hence.  I  knew  of  many  and  great  afilictions  which 
you  had  undergone,  in  tlie  removal  of  your  dearest  friends,  which 
made  this  subject  seem  so  suitable  and  seasonable  to  you  at  that 
time;  but  I  knew  not  that  God  was  about  to  make  so  great  an 
addition  to  your  trials  in  the  same  kind,  by  taking  to  himself  the 
principal  branch  of  your  noble  family  (by  a  rare  disease,  the  emblem 
of  the  mortal  malady  now  reigning).  I  hope  this  loss  also  shall 
promote  your  gain,  by  keeping  you  nearer  to  your  heavenly  Lord, 
who  is  so  jealous  of  your  affections,  and  resolved  to  have  them 
entirely  to  himself.  And  then  you  will  still  find  that  you  are  not 
alone,  nor  deprived  of  your  dearest  or  most  necessary  friend,  while 

J  Letters  of  Ladj  ilargaret  Burnet  to  the  Diike  of  Landerdale,  p.  92. 
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the  Tatlier,  the  Son,  the  sanctifying  and  comforting  Spirit,  is  with 
you.    And  it  should  not  be  hard  to  reconcile  us  to  the  disposals  of  so 
sure  a  friend.     Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  God ;  however  the 
blind  may  miscall  it,  who  know  no  good  or  evil  but  what  is  measured 
by  the  private  standard  of  their  selfish  interests,  and  that  as  judged 
of  by  sense.     Eternal  love,  engaged  by  covenant  to  make  us  happy, 
will  do  nothing  but  what  we  shall  find  at  last  will  terminate  in 
that  blessed  end.     He  envied  you  not  your  son,  as  too  good  for  you, 
or  too  great  a  mercy,  who  hath  given  you  his  own  Son^  and  with  him 
the  mercy  of  eternal  life.     Corporal  sufferings,  with  spiritual  bles- 
sings, are  the  ordinary  lot  af  believers  here  on  earth;  as  corporal 
prosperity,  with  spiritual  calamity,  is  the  lot  of  the  ungodly.     And, 
I  beseech  you,  consider  that  God  knoweth  better  than  you  or  I, 
what  an  ocean  your  son  was  ready  to  launch  out  into,  and  how 
tempestuous  and  terrible  it  might  have  proved;  and  whether  the 
world,  that  he  is  saved  from,  would  have  afforded  him  more  of  safety 
or  seduction,  of  comfort  or  calamity— whether  the  protraction  of  the 
life  of  your  noble  husband,  to  have  seen  our  sins,  and  their  effects 
and  consequents,  would  have  afforded  him  greater  joy  or  sorrow. 
Undoubtedly,   as  God  had  a  better  title  to   your   husband,   and 
children,  and  friends,  than  you  had,  so  it  is  much  better  to  be  with 
him  than  to  be  with  you,  or  with  the  best  or  greatest  upon  earth. 
The  heavenly  inhabitants  fear  not  our  fears,  and  feel  not  our  afflic- 
tions.   They  are  past  our  dangers,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  all  our 
enemies,  and  delivered  from  our  pains  and  cares,  and  have  the  full 
possession  of  all  those  mercies  which  we  pray  and  labour  for.     Can 
you  think  your  children  and  friends,  that  are  with  Christ,  are  not 
safer  and  better  than  those  that  yet  remain  with  you  ?   Do  you  think 
that  earth  is  better  than  heaven  for  yourself?     I  take  it  for  granted 
you  cannot  think  so,  and  will  not  say  so.   And  if  it  be  worse  for  you, 
it  is  worse  for  them.     The  providence  which,  by  hastening  their 
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glorifiration,  cfotli  promole  your  sanctification,  uliicli  lielpctli  tlicni  to 
the  end,  and  lielpeth  you  in  the  way,  must  needs  be  good  to  them 
and  you,  however  it  appear  to  flesh  and  unbelief.  0,  madam,  when 
our  Lord  hath  showed  us  (as  he  will  shortly  do)  what  a  state  it  is  to 
which  he  briugeth  the  spirits  of  the  just,  and  how  he  doth  there 
entertain  and  use  them,  we  shall  then  be  more  competent  judges  of 
all  those  acts  of  providence  to  which  we  are  now  so  hardly  recon- 
ciled !  Then  we  shall  censure  our  censurings  of  these  works  of 
God,  and  be  olTended  with  our  offences  at  them ;  and  call  ourselves 
blind,  unthankful  sinners,  for  calling  them  so  bad  as  we  did  in  our 
misjudging  unbeKef  and  passion.  TVe  shall  not  wish  ourselves  or 
friends  again  on  earth  among  temptations  and  pains,  and  among 
unchai'itable  men,  malicious  enemies,  deceitful  flatterers,  and  untrusty 
friends !  When  we  see  that  face  wliich  we  long  to  see,  and  know 
the  things  which  we  long  to  feel,  and  are  full  of  the  joys  which  now 
we  can  scarce  attain  a  taste  of,  and  have  reached  the  end  which  now 
we  seek,  and  for  which  we  suffer,  we  shall  no  more  take  it  for  a 
judgment  to  be  taken  from  ungodly  men,  and  from  a  world  of  sin, 
and  fear,  and  sorrow ;  nor  shall  we  envy  the  wicked,  nor  ever  desire 
to  be  partakers  of  their  pleasures.  Till  then,  let  us  congratulate 
our  departed  friends  on  the  felicity  which  they  have  attained,  and 
which  we  desire;  and  let  us  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice  with 
Christ;  and  let  us  prefer  the  least  believing  thought  of  the  ever- 
lasting joys,  before  all  the  defiled,  transitory  pleasures  of  the  deluded, 
dreaming,  miserable  world.  And  let  us  prefer  such  converse  as  we 
can  here  attain  with  God  in  Christ,  and  with  the  heavenly  society, 
before  all  the  pomp  and  friendship  of  the  world." 

The  Countess  continued  to  reside  for  several  years  at  Ealcarres, 
watching  with  maternal  care  over  the  education  of  her  only  remain- 
ing son,  Colin,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as  third  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
and  of  her  two  daughters,  Lady  Sophia  and  Lady  Heniietta.    After 
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remaining  in  a  state  of  widowhood  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  she  was 
secondly  married,  on  the  28th  of  January  1G70,  to  Archibald,  ninth 
Earl  of  ArgyU,'  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  1685,  and  whom  she 
survived  for  above  twenty  years.  Tiiis  marriage  had  the  effect  of 
lessening,  in  some  measure,  Argyll's  political  pov/er,  by  alienating 
from  him  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  whose  lady's  niece  was  his  first 
wife.  Lauderdale,  Tweeddale,  and  Argyll  had  formerly  been  united 
in  politics;  but,  previous  to  this  marriage,  a  difference  had  arisen 
between  Tweeddale  and  Argyll.  Lauderdale,  however,  continued  to 
retain  his  former  kindness  for  Ai'gyll,  till  rumoui^  were  afloat  that 
Argyll  intended  to  marry  the  Countess  cf  Balcarres,  when  Tweeddale 
succeeded  in  engaging  Lauderdale  in  his  quarrel,  by  persuading  him 
that  the  young  Earl  of  Balcarres,  their  cousin  and  pupil,  would  be 
ruined  by  the  match.  Tweeddale  prevailed  upon  Lauderdale  to 
desire  Ai'gyll  to  leave  off  the  contemplated  marriage ;  but  Argyll, 
scorning  to  do  so  to  please  Tweeddale,  the  refusal  inflamed  Lauder- 
dale, whose  friendship  for  -Argyll,  after  that,  soon  declined.- 

Por  nearly  eleven  years  after  the  second  marriage  of  the  subject 
of  our  notice,  whom  we  must  now  call  the  Countess  of  Argyll,  her 
domestic  happiness  was  undisturbed  by  any  great  domestic  trial; 
and  she  resided  sometimes  at  Liverary,  sometimes  at  Edinburgh, 
and  sometimes  at  Stirling,  where  the  Earl  had  a  house.  When 
at  Liverary,  the  principal  place  of  her  residence,  she  sat  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Patrick  Campbell,  who,  for  nonconformity,  had  been 
ejected,  after  the  Restoration,  from  that  parish,  of  the  Highland 
congregation  of  which  he  was  minister,  but  who  resumed  his  labours 
there  in  1GG9,  under  the  first  indulgence,  which  was  granted  that 


1  Argyll  was  a  widower.    His  first  wife  was  Latly  Mary  Stuart,  eldest  danghter  of  James, 
firth  Earl  of  Moray.    She  died  in  May  1G6S= 
^  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  ilemoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  pp.  17i?-lSl. 
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year.*  "When  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Stirling,  and  when  occasionallj 
gojouniing  in  other  places,  she  attended  the  sermons  of  the  ejected 
ministers,  both  in  private  houses  and  more  publicly.  - 

Her  two  daughters,  Lady  Sophia  and  Lady  Henrietta,  in  whom  slie 
found  more  comfort  than  in  her  daughter  Lady  Aune,  "though  widely 
different  in  character,  tlie  one  being  as  gentle  and  retiring  as  the 
other  was  energetic  and  enterprising,  were  united  in  one  faith,  one 
iove  to  their  Saviour,  their  mother,  and  each  other."    Like-minded 
with  their  mother  in  regard  to  the  persecuted  Presbyterian  church, 
they  preferred  the  sermons  of  the  proscribed  ministers  to  those  of 
the  hireling  curates.    Of  the  gentle  and  retiring  Lady  Henrietta,  it 
is  unnecessary  here  particularly  to  speak,  as  she  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  subsequent  sketch.     "  Solitude  and  retirement,  in  which  she 
could  commune  with  her  own  heart  and  be  still,  had  ever  a  peculiar 
charm  for  her.    Lady  Sophia,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  woman  remark- 
able for  the  brightest  faculties,  cheerful,  and  witty,  and  endowed 
with  that  presence  of  mind,  in  the  hour  of  need,  which  is  justly 
denominated  heroism. '^  ^    By  her  sprightliness  and  humour,  she  dif- 
fused an  agreeable  hilarity  over  the  society  in  which  she  mingled ; 
and  her  jesting  powers  she  sometimes  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the 
unprincipled  persecutors  of  her  day,  for  whom  she  entertained  a  just 
contempt.    The  following  anecdote — relating  to  a  visit  she  paid  to 
Adam  Blackadder  (son  of  the  famous  John  Blackadder),  then  only  an 
apprentice  boy  to  a  merchant  in  Stii'ling,  when,  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1674,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  that  town  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  bond  in  reference  to  conventicles,  called  "the 
black  bond,"  and  for  being  at  conventicles — well  illustrates  both  her 

i  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  328 ;  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  133. 

*  Diary  of  her  daughter,  Lady  Henrietta,  Wodrow  MSS.  in  Advocates'  Library,  Yol.  xxxi, 

8'.  0,  DO.  15. 

^  Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  of  the  lindsays,  voL  ii.,  p.  Ki, 
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principles  and  character,  tliougli  an  instance  only  of  sportive  pleas- 
antry, in  which  she  indulged  in  the  free  and  nnrestrained  exuberance 
of  lier  youthful  spirits — for  she  was,  probably,  at  that  time,  not  more 
than  eigliteen  years  of  age,  "While  I  was  in  prison,"  says  Adam, 
"  the  Earl  of  Argyll's  two  daughters-in-law.  Lady  Sophia  and  Lady 
Henrietta,  and  Lady  Jean,  his  own  daughter,  did  me  the  honour,  and 
.came  to  see  nie,  where,  I  remember,  Lady  Sophia  stood  up  upon  a 
bench,  and  arraigned  before  her  the  Provost  of  Stirlmg ;  then  sen- 
tenced and  condemned  him  to  be  hanged,  for  keeping  me  in  prison : 
which  highly  enraged  the  poor  fool  Provost,^  though  it  was  but  a 
harmless  frolic.  It  seems  he  complained  to  the  council  of  it,  and  the 
good  Earl  was  like  to  be  brought  to  much  trouble  about  it."  ^ 

When  resident  in  Eife,  Lady  Sophia  went  to  hear  the  sermons  of 
Mr.  John  Blackadder  and  others,  who  preached  very  frequently  there, 
both  in  the  fields  and  in  private  houses.  In  Blackadder's  Memoii's, 
we  are  inform.ed  that,  on  Sabbath,  the  11th  of  January  1674,  when 
only  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  came  to  hear  that  venerable 
minister  preach  at  the  house  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  laird  of  Kinkell, 
a  man  of  eminent  piety,  liberality,  and  courage,  whose  house  was  a 
shelter  to  many  of  the  persecuted  ministers  in  their  wanderings,  and 
in  which,  though  it  was  within  a  mile  of  St.  Andrews,  the  seat  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  they  often  preached  to  great  numbers,  none  being 
excluded  who  came  to  hear.  She  was,  however,  prevented  from 
liearing  sermon  on  that  day,  by  one  of  those  interruptions  which 
conventicles  at  that  time  so  frequently  met  with.    The  militia  of  St. 

1  The  Provost,  according  to  Adam's  accouiit,  was  "  a  violent  persecutor  and  ignorant 
wretch."  Wlien,  on  being  apprehended  early  in  the  morning  by  two  messengers,  Adam 
was  brought  to  the  Provost,  the  fu'st  words  the  Provost  (putting  on  his  breeches)  spoke  to 
him  were,  "Is  not  this  bra'  wark,  sirr,  that  wi  maun  be  troubled  with  the  hke  of  you?" 
Adam  answered,  "  You  have  got  a  bra'  prize,  my  lord,  that  has  clacht  a  poor  prentice."— 
Blackadder's  Memoirs,  pp.  301,  303. 

2  Ibid. 
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Andrews,  hurried  out  by  the  wife  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  a  womaa  of 
a  similar  spirit  with  himself,  came  to  Kinkell,  with  muskets,  hghtcd 
matches,  and  pikes,  under  the  command  of  one  lieutenant  Doig,  with 
above  a  hundred  of  the  rabble,  and  many  of  the  disaffected  students, 
gentlemen,  and  some  noblemen's  sons,  and  drew  up  before  Kinkell 
House  gate,  at  some  distance.  They  did  not,  however,  interrupt 
Blackadder,  who  was  delivering  a  lecture  from  Psalm  ii.  to  a  nume- 
rous auditory;  the  long  gallery  and  two  chambers  being  full,  and  also 
a  multitude  in  the  close.  But  some  of  the  ill-disposed,  having,  after 
the  singing  of  the  Psalm  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  got  into  Mr. 
Hamilton's  stable,  and  having  taken  away  his  horse,  and  the  horses 
of  some  others,  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  standing  without  the 
gate,  and  looking  on,  observing  this,  struck  with  a  cane  at  the  fellow 
who  had  taken  his  horse ;  upon  which,  some  of  the  disaffected  stu- 
dents from  behind  his  back  took  hold  of  the  cane,  pulling  it  out  of 
his  hand,  which  occasioned  his  falling  to  the  ground.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  altercation  between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the 
militia;  but  no  serious  harm  was  sustained  by  any  of  the  parties. 
At  this  time,  many  who  were  proceeding  to  the  meeting  turned  back^ 
on  hearing  the  alarm,  among  whom  were  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay  and 
some  company  with  her,  who  were  coming  down  the  brae  above  the 
house  of  Kinkell.  An  old  man,  flying  from  the  meeting,  called  out 
to  them  to  stay;  and,  on  their  inquiring  what  was  the  matter,  he 
cried,  in  great  terror,  "  A  massacre,  a  great  massacre,  yonder,  for  I 
saw  some  of  the  best  (meaning  Mr.  Hamilton)  fall  ere  I  came  away, 
and  they  were  stripping  the  women."  This  so  affected  them,  that 
they  went  back  to  a  landwart  man's  house.  Meanwhile,  the  lieu- 
tenant, with  the  militia  and  the  rabble,  marched  back  to  St.  Andrews; 
after  which  the  people  again  convened;  and  the  gates  being  shut, 
and  a  watch  set  on  the  battlement  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
militia,  they  heard,  without  interruption,  Blackadder  preach  a  very 
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nioviDg  sermon  on  these  pathetic  words  in  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  18,  "I 
have  surely  heard  Ephraim  bemoaning  himself  thus :  Thou  hast  chas- 
tised me,  and  I  ^vas  chastised,  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke: 
turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned ;  for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  God/' 
But  Lady  Sophia,  and  those  with  her,  were  not  present  at  the  sermon. 
Not  knowing  that  the  militia  had  left  Kinkell,  they  sent  a  boy  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  matters.  The  boy,  on  coming  to  Kinkell 
House,  was  admitted  within  the  gate,  and  allowed  to  hear  with  others 
in  the  close,  but  not  suffered  to  go  away  till  the  sermon  was  ended. 
This  made  Lady  Sophia  and  her  company  conclude  that  all  was  not 
well,  and  they  remained  where  they  were,  expecting  to  hear  distress- 
ing news.  After  sermon,  the  boy  returned;  and,  on  being  asked 
what  detained  him,  he  said  he  had  been  hearing  a  preaching,  where 
all  the  folk  were  weeping ;  which  yet  alarmed  them  more,  till  he  told 
them  that  no  injury  had  been  done  to  any  one.  Upon  this,  "  Lady 
Sophia,  with  several  in  her  company,  came  and  stayed  in  XinkeU 
House  that  night  with  the  laird  and  the  minister,  with  whom  she 
then  made  good  jest  of  the  pitiful  alarm  she  had  got."  ^ 

That  the  Countess  of  Argyll  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  in  pro- 
moting, in  the  Earl,  both  a  sense  of  piety  and  the  love  of  liberty,  is 
undoubted.  During  the  first  eleven  years  of  their  union,  already  re- 
ferred to,  as  well  as  during  several  previous  years,  he  was  connected, 
it  is  true,  with  the  persecuting  government  of  Charles  11.,  and  com- 
plied with  it,  to  an  extent  which  was  unworthy  of  the  son  of  the 
protomartyr  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  of  so  eminent 
a  saint  as  was  his  mother.  But,  while  this  is  admitted — and  it  occa- 
sioned him  afterwards  deep  remorse,  drawing  from  him  free  acknow- 
ledgments and  deep  contrition  on  the  scaffold— it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  only  justice  to  state,  that  he  rather  passively  yielded  to  the 

*  Blackadder's  Memoirs,  MS.  copy;  see  also  printed  edition,  pp.  lGO-163. 
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persecuting  measures  pursued  by  the  majority  of  tlie  govermnent:, 
than  gave  them  his  cordial  approbation,  or  actively  carried  them  into 
effect.  He  sometimes  shielded  the  Presbyterian  ministers  from  per- 
secution. Owing  to  his  protection,  Argyllshire  suffered  less  for  non- 
conformity than  many  other  counties  of  Scotland.^  Towards  the  close 
of  his  career,  the  principles  of  religion  and  of  civil  freedom,  which 
had  been  instilled  into  him  in  early  life,  asserted  their  claims,  elevat- 
ing his  patriotism  above  personal  considerations.  And  these  redeem- 
ing traits  of  his  character  were  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
influence  exerted  on  his  mind,  by  the  benevolent  sympathy  and  favour 
for  the  persecuted  Presbyterians  which  distinguished  his  lady,^  and 
her  pious  public-spirited  daughters,  by  her  fii'st  hnsband.  Lady  Sophia 
and  Lady  Henrietta,  for  both  of  whom  he  entertained  a  high  esteem, 
as  well  as  a  strong  and  tender  affection. 

During  the  persecution,  many  excellent  women,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  Introduction,  even  when  they  did  not  suffer  by  any  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  instituted  directly  against  tliemselves, 
yet  suffered  greatly  through  the  unjust  and  illegal  proceedings  of  the 
government  against  their  husbands.  About  the  close  of  the  year 
1681,  the  Countess  began  to  experience  this  kind  of  trial.  After  the 
Parliament  had  enacted  that  all  officers  in  church  and  state  should 
take  the  test — an  oath  which,  as  Wodrow  well  observes,  "  is  a  medley 
of  Popery,  Prelacy,  Erastianism,  and  self-contradiction,"  ^ — Argyll,  on 

^  Letter  of  Mr.  James  Boece,  minister  of  Campbeltown,  after  the  Revolution,  to  Wo»lro\7, 
among  Letters  to  Woclrov<%  vol.  xi.,  4to,  no.  190,  MSS.  in  Advocates'  Li!}rary. 

2  See  Appendix,  no.  XI. 

3  The  Parliament  passed  their  act  concerning  the  test  on  the  Slst  of  August  1631.  In 
taking  it,  the  swearer,  among  other  tilings,  owned  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
monarch  in  its  fullest  extent;  condemned,  as  unlawful,  all  resistance  to  the  king,  under  any 
pretext,  or  in  any  circumstances  whatsoever ;  and  renounced  the  obligation  of  the  National 
Covenant,  and  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Coveji;int;  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  flagrant 
inconsistency,  he  professed  his  adherence  to  the  Scotch  Confession  of  Paith  of  1567,  which 
asserts  that  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the  church.— Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  295  297. 
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being  called  to  take  it,  November  3,  1G81,  as  a  privy  councillor  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  thougli  he  had  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  opposed  its  imposition,  swore  it  with  this  explanation, 
which  he  subscribed,  *'I  take  it  in  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
i(sclf,  and  witli  the  Protestant  religion;  and  I  declare,  that  1  mean 
not  to  bind  up  myself,  in  my  station,  and  in  a  lawful  way,  not  to 
wish  or  endeavour  any  alteration  which  I  think  to  the  advantage  of 
church  or  state,  not  repugnant  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  my 
loyalty;  and  this  I  understand  as  a  part  of  my  oath."  For  taking  it 
with  this  explanation,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  9th  of  November,  prosecuted  before  the  justiciary  court,  and, 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  of  his  peers,  was  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  leasing-makiug,'  and  leasing-telling,  but  was  acquitted 
of  perjury  by  a  plurality  of  votes.*  The  privy  council,  upon  this  ver- 
dict being  given  in,  sent  a  letter  to  the  king,  informing  him  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  desiring  permission  to  give  orders  to  the  jus- 
ticiary court  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  Argyll,  in  conformity  with 
the  verdict ;  it  being  the  design  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  prime  agent 
in  all  this,  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  that  the  Protestant  party 
might  be  deprived  of  a  head,  and  to  annex  his  jurisdiction  to  the 
crown,  and  to  parcel  out  his  lands.^  The  Countess  was  now  greatly 
alaimed  for  his  safety,  as  indeed  there  was  too  much  cause  of  alarm ; 
and  she  would,  in  all  probability,  have  at  this  time  been  subjected  to 
the  trial  which  befell  her  in  1685,  when  he  was  beheaded  at  the 
mai'ket  cross  of  Edinburgh,  had  not  her  daughter  by  her  first  hus- 


1  LecLshig-maVing  was  a  crime—the  creature  of  au  act  of  Parliament— which  consisted 
iu  misrepreseuting  the  actions  of  the  king  to  any  of  his  subjects ;  or,  vice  versa,  those  of  the 
subjects  to  the  kiuj.    It  inferred  capital  punishment. 

2  Fouutainhall's  Decisions,  vol.  i.,  pp.  160, 161, 166.  Drummond's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Eweji 
Cameron  of  Ix)cheill,  pp.  206,  207. 

2  rountiunliaU's  Decisions  vol.  i ,  p.  16C.    Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  337. 
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baud.  Lady  Sophia,  been  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  escape  from 
the  Castle. 

Influenced  by  sympathy  with  her  mother,  as  well  as  by  affection  to 
the  Earl,  and  probably  also  impelled  by  the  tender  passion  of  love — 
for  she  was  supposed  to  be,  at  this  time,  affianced  to  the  third  son' 
of  the  Ear],  by  his  first  wife,  to  whom  she  was  afterwards  married — 
Lady  Sophia  undertook  to  effect  his  escape;  and  effected  it,  with 
singular  dexterity  and  success,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  20th  of  December  1081.^  "Whether  the  plan  was  of 
her  own  contrivance,  does  not  appear ;  but  the  manner  in  which  she 
put  it  into  execution,  as  related  to  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  by  her  father, 
Earl  James,  Lady  Sophia's  nephew,  is  as follo^ys : — "Having  obtained 
permission  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  one  half-hour,  she  contrived  to  bring, 
as  her  page,  a  tall,  awkward,  country  clown,  with  a  fair  wig,  procured 
for  the  occasion ;  who  had  apparently  been  engaged  in  a  fray,  having 

^  This  was  the  Hononrahle  Charles  Campbell.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  uncertain  j 
and  none  of  their  descendants  in  the  male  line  exist. — Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.;  p.  105. 

2  On  the  19th,  the  day  preceding,  beheving  that  liis  life  was  in  danger,  the  Earl  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  attempting  his  escap?.;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  he 
had  some  intention,  though  no  fixed  resolution,  of  attempting  it  that  evening,  but  had 
not  then  disclosed  Ms  intention  to  any  individual.  Learning,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  absolutely  refused  to  suffer  him  to  see  him  till  his 
Majesty's  return;  and  learning  further,  about  noon,  that  some  troops  and  a  regiment  of  foot 
were  come  to  town,  and  that  the  next  day  he  was  to  be  brought  down  from  the  Castle 
to  the  common  jail,  from  which  criminals  were  ordinaiily  carried  to  execution,  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  his  escape  that  very  nig'nt;  and,  about  fire  o'clcck  in  the  evening,  ho 
gave  directions  in  reference  to  it,  not  intending  to  mcie  the  attempt  till  near  ten  o'clock. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  friend,  who  came  up  from  tiie  city,  dissuaded  him 
from  his  purpose,  alleging  the  impossibility  of  its  succeeding,  new  orders  having  been 
privately  given  fcr  mere  effectually  securing  liini,  the  Castle  gua-ds  being  doubled,  and 
none  suffered  to  go  out  without  showing  their  faces,  which  several  ladies  had  already 
been  required  to  do.  But  this  information,  by  increasing  his  apprehension  of  his  danger, 
only  strengthened  his  determination ;  and,  in  less  than  an  hour  after,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  aid  of  his  favourite  step-daughter,  to  carry  it  into  effect.  These  particulars  are  taken 
from  a  scarce  foUo,  entitled.  The  Case  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  privately  printed  and  circulated 
by  his  friends  after  his  escape,  p.  123. 
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his  head  tied  up.  On  entering,  she  made  them  immediately  change 
clothes.  They  did  so;  and,  on  the  expiration  of  the  half-hour,  she, 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  bade  farewell  to  her  supposed  father,  and  walked 
out  of  the  prison  with  the  most  perfect  dignity,  and  wdth  a  slow 
pace,"  ^  led  by  the  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  her  to  the  Castle, 
Argyll  following  as  her  page,  holding  up  her  train.  Li  passing  tlie 
guards,  Argyll  was  in  no  small  danger  of  being  discovered,  the 
suspicions  of  some  of  them  being  awakened ;  but,  with  singular  tact, 
she  succeeded,  by  an  ingenious  device,  suggested  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  allaying  their  suspicions.  "The  sentinel  at  the  draw- 
bridge," continues  the  same  "^viiter,  "a  sly  Highlander,  eyed  her 
father  hard,  but  her  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  her;  she 
twitched  her  train  of  embroidery,  carried  in  those  days  by  the  page, 
out  of  his  hand,  and  dropping  it  in  the  mud,  '  Yarlet,'  cried  she,  in 
a  fury,  dashing  it  across  his  face,  *  take  that — and  that  too,'  adding  a 
box  on  the  ear,  'for  knowing  no  better  how  to  carry  your  lady's 
garment.'  Her  ill  treatment  of  him,  and  the  dirt  with  which  she  had 
besmeared  his  face,  so  confounded  the  sentinel,  that  he  let  them 
pass  the  drawbridge  unquestioned."^  Having  passed  all  the  guards, 
she  entered  her  coach,  which  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  outer  gate ; 
wliile  Argyll,  agreeably  to  his  assumed  character,  stepped  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  coach ;  and,  on  its  coming  opposite  the  "Weigh 
House,  he  slipped  ofP,  and  shifted  for  himself. 

1  ^Memoirs  of  Lady  Aune  Barnard,  quoted  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  of  the  Lindsays, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  14:7. 

2  See  also  Eountainliall's  Decisions,  vol.  i.,  p.  167;  W^odrow's  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  837; 
Law's  Memorials,  p.  210.  In  '-'The  Case  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,"  it  is  said  (p.  122),  that 
"  within  half  an  hour  after  [that  is,  after  a  friend  had  visited  him  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening],  by  God's  blessing,  he  got  safe  out,  questioned  pretty  warmly  by  the  first  sentry, 
but  not  at  all  by  the  main-guard,  and  then,  after  the  great  gate  was  opened,  and  the 
lower  guard  di-awn  out  double,  to  make  a  lane  for  liis  company  [that  is.  Lady  Sophia,  in 
whose  train  he  followed],  one  of  the  guards,  who  opened  the  gate,  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  viewed  him.    But,  it  pleased  God,  he  was  not  discerned." 
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The  ability  and  success  with  which  Lady  Sophia  cfTected  the 
escape  of  Argyll,  lifted  off  a  load  from  the  miud  of  her  mother;  who 
had  now  the  comfort  of  reflecting,  that  though  he  was  still  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  apprehension  before  he  reached  Holland,  that  sanctuary 
of  safety,  he  was,  in  the  meantime,  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
and  while  her  daughter  became,  from  this  heroic  action,  more 
endeared  to  her  than  ever,  she  did  not  forget  that  her  first  and 
highest  acknowledgments  were  due  to  God,  who,  in  his  merciful 
providence,  had  crowned  this  enterprise  with  success.^  Yery  dif- 
ferent were  the  feelings  of  the  government ;  who,  on  being  informed 
of  Argyll's  escape,  and  of  the  manner. in  which  it  was  brought  about, 
were  so  enraged,  that  it  was  even  proposed,  in  the  privy  council, 
publicly  to  whip  the  young  lady  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 
"So  gallant,"  says  Aikman,  "were  the  Scottish  cavaliers!'^-  Ko 
punishment  was,  however,  inflicted  upon  her  at  present;^  though  she 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  several  weeks  for  the  noble  deed. 

After  his  escape  from  the  Castle,  Argyll,  according  to  a  previous 
an-angement,  met  with  !Mr.  Piingle  of  Torwoodlee,  who  conducted 
him  in  safety  to  Northumberland,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
Veitch;  who,  again,  conducted  him  safely  to  London,  where,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  was  concealed,  and  hospitably  entertained,  by 
Mrs.  Smith,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  confectioner,  and  a  woman  of 
eminent  piety,  wisdom,  liberality,  and  patriotism,  till  he  found  the 
means  of  getting  safely  over  to  Holland.  It  was  when  at  this  time 
sheltered  in  London,  that  he  wrote  a  poetical  address  to  Lady 
Sophia,  his  fair  deliverer.  It  is  dated  Ijondon,  April  18,  1682;  and 
though  it  has  no  peculiar  merit  as  a  poetical  composition,  a  part  of 
it  may  be  given,  as  interesting  from  the  ch'cumstances  in  which  it 
was  written.     It  commences  thus  : — 

1  Diary  of  Lady  Henrietta  Campbell. 
2  Aikman's  History,  vol  iv.,  p.  591.  ^  Fountainliairs  Decisions,  vol.  L^p.  1P7. 
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"  Daughter,  as  dear  as  dearest  child  can  be, 
Lady  Sophia,  ever  dear  to  me ; 
Our  guardian  angels,  doubtless,  did  conspire 
To  make  you  gain,  and  me  to  give  this  hire, 
Not  to  requite,  what  I  can  never  do. 
But  somewhat  suitable  from  me  to  yotu 

"  I  am  not  rich,  guineas  tempt  not  your  eyes. 
Yet  here  are  angels  you  will  not  despise. 
You  came  an  angel  in  the  case  to  me. 
Expressly  sent  to  guide  and  set  me  free. 
The  great  gate  opened  of  its  own  accord,  * 
That  word  came  in  my  mind,  I  praise  the  Lord. 
He  that  restraiiied  of  old  the  Shechemites,  ^ 
I  hope  will  now  the  cruel  Benjamites; 
Priests  that  do  want  the  pity  of  laymen. 
Judges  and  counsellors  that  cry,  Amen. 
TMien  I  was  out,  I  knew  not  where  I  went, 
I  cried  to  God,  and  he  new  angels  sent. 
If  ye  desire  what  passed  since  to  me. 
Head  through  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  tliink  on  me.' 

WLat  follows  are  some  of  the  concluding  lines : — 

There 's  notliing  meant  but  pride  of  tyranny, 
A  dainty  way  to  uniformity. 
The  triple  crown,  and  this  new  glorious  head. 
May  make  brave  work  when  you  and  I  are  dead. 
All  is  but  cheat  till  hchness  get  place. 
Till  gospel  laws  be  mles,  and  God  give  grace. 
God's  secret  laws  are  not  still  ^  understood. 
The  wrath  of  man  may  work  the  church's  good ; 
"VSTiat  we  may  see  is  far  from  me  to  say, 
Eut  God  doeth  what  he  ^ill  in  his  o\vn  way. 
Peace  is  not  promised  here,  yet  we  may  see 
Rehgiou  flourish  to  a  great  degree, 
And  Zion  freed  from  human  tyranny. 
Tliis  may  be  here,  but  certainly  above 
There  shall  be  always  peace,  and  always  love 
O  happy  place  I  vvhere  we  shall  always  see 
The  blessed  sight,  perfect  felicity. 


^  On  margin,  Act?  xii.  10. 
3  Gen.  XXXV.  5.  .  '  Still,  i.e.,  yet. 
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A  place  beyond  our  Essacliosan^  far, 
Where  there  is  always  peace,  and  never  war. 
Let  you  and  I  meet  at  the  throne  of  grace 
By  prayer  now,  till  we  see  face  to  face ; 
Since  as  your  page  I  could  no  longer  stay. 
Pray  God  reward  you,  and  himself  you  guide, 
And  all  good  people  wish,  to  you  provide. 

The  noble  friends  I  found  here,  greet  you  well. 

How  much  they  honour  you,  it's  hard  to  tell ; 

Or  liow  weel  I  am  used,  to  say  it  all. 

Might  make  you  think  that  I  were  in  WTiitehall, 

I  eat,  I  drink,  I  he,  1  lodge,  sae  weel, 

It  were  a  folly  to  attempt  to  tell ; 

So  kindly  cared  for,  furnished,  attended, 

"Were  ye  to  chalk  it  down,  you  could  not  mend  it."  2 

Though  the  escape  of  the  Earl  greatly  relieved  the  mind  of  the 
Countess,  the  unjust  and  illegal  proceedings  of  the  government  against 
him  in  his  absence,  proved  to  her  a  new  cause  of  distress.  The  privy 
council,  having  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  escape  to  the 
king,  and,  at  the  same  time,  desired  to  be  informed  what  measures 
they  should  take  in  consequence ;  the  king,  in  reply,  allows  sentence 
of  forfeiture  of  life  and  fortune  to  be  pronounced  upon  him,  as  a 
traitor,  but  not  to  be  executed  till  his  pleasure  should  be  further 
made  known.  On  the  receipt  of  the  king's  letter,  which  was  on  the 
2 2d  of  December,  the  second  day  after  Argyll's  escape,  the  council 


*  At  Inverary  "there  are  several  avenues  of  great  beauty,  one  of  the  pnncipal  of  which 

is  a  long  avenue  which  leads  from  the  castle  to  Essachosan There  are  also 

many  trees  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  their  great  size  and  beauty.  There  is  a  lime 
near  Essachosan,  called  the  marriage  tree,  on  account  of  the  union  of  the  branches,  which 
is  often  visited  by  strangers.  From  a  bole  of  considerable  size,  it  throws  out  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  a  httle  above  the  ground,  which  are  firmly  knit  together  at  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  point  of  separation,  by  a  bar  or  branch,  formed  of  a  process  issuing  from 
one,  or  probably  from  both."  This  extract,  from  the  Statistical  Account  of  Inverary, 
Argyllshire,  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  Earl's  allusion  in  the  text. 

2  Wodrow  MSB.,  vol.  ix.,  8vo,  no.  53. 
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gave  orders  to  tLe  justiciary  court  to  pronounce  upon  liim,  in  hh 
absence,  the  above  sentence.  Learning  the  determination  of  the 
council,  the  Countess  presented  a  petition  to  the  lords  of  justiciary, 
humbly  supplicating  that  no  sentence  might  be  passed  upon  him  in 
his  absence,  and  supporting  the  prayer  by  many  strong  reasons, 
founded  both  on  justice  and  on  the  law  of  Scotland;  but  the  jus- 
ticiary lords,  being  now  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  privy  council, 
disregarded  her  petition,  not  even  deigning  to  answer  it,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  him  in  terms  of  the  act  of  the  privy  council.' 

During  the  time  that  the  Earl  was  in  Holland,  the  Countess,  it 
would  appear,  remained  in  Scotland,  residing  chiefly  at  Stirling. 
She,  however,  continued  to  correspond  with  him  by  letter;  and  Major 
Holmes,  whom  Bishop  Sprat  describes  as  Argyll's  "long  dependant 
and  friend,  a  man  active  in  the  times  of  Cromwell,  and  always  dis- 
affected to  his  majesty's  government,"  was  employed  by  Argyll  in 
conveying  his  letters  to  her^  as  well  as  to  others  of  his  correspondents, 
and  in  conveying  her  letters  to  him.^ 

At  length,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1683,  she  was  put  to  trouble, 
in  consequence  of  some  of  the  Earl's  letters,  and  of  a  letter  which 
she  had  written  to  him,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 
The  Eye  House  plot  had  been  discovered  in  June  that  year ;  and  the 
government  having  received  intelligence  that  Argyll,  who  was  still  in 
HoRand,  had  corresponded  with  the  conspirators.  Major  Holmes,  to 
whom  all  Argyll's  letters  were  addressed,  was  taken  into  custody; 
and  liis  house  being  searched,  there  were  found  in  it  several  of 
Argyll's  letters,  written  in  ciphers,  and  a  letter  of  the  Countess  to 
Argyll,  also  written  in  ciphers,  together  with  the  key  of  the  corre- 
spondence.^    All  these  documents  were  immediately  sent  down  to 


1  Wodrow's  History,  voL  iii.,  p.  340. 

2  Bishop  Sprat's  "  True  Account  of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy,"  &c.,  p.  82. 

3  Ibid,'  compared  \rith  Acts  of  Privy  Council  afterwards  quoted. 
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Edinburgh,  to  tiie  privy  council;  who,  upon  receiving  them,  sum- 
moned the  Countess  to  appear  at  their  bar.  This  subject,  having 
come  under  their  consideration  at  their  meeting  of  the  IStli  of 
December  1683,  the  council  "remitted  to  the  Lords  Chancellor, 
Treasurer,  and  Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  speak  with  the  Lady  Argyll 
anent  the  deciphering  of  her  letter  to  the  late  Earl  of  Argyll,  lier 
husband,  and  to  report  to  the  council.  These  members,  liaving  gone 
aside  and  spoken  with  her,  reported  that  she  was  unwilling  to  satisfy 
them  in  that  matter  upon  oath.  The  council  then  remitted  to  the 
Earl  of  Perth,  the  Lords  Register  and  Advocate,  to  tell  her  of  her 
danger  if  she  refused  to  do  so ;  and  these  lords  having  also  spoken 
with  her,  and  reported  that  she  was  willing  to  depone,  the  council 
remitted  to  the  Earl  of  Perth  to  examine  her  upon  oath,  and  com- 
municate the  result  of  her  examination  to  the  Lords  Chancellor  and 
Treasurer  in  the  afternoon."  ^ 

She  was  summoned  again  to  appear  before  the  council,  at  their 
meeting  on  the  forenoon  of  the  20th  of  December ;  and  having  made 
her  appearance,  she  was  solemnly  sworn  concerning  the  letter  above 
mentioned,  and  then  made  her  depositions  thereupon.  The  Earls  of 
Perth  and  Tweeddale,  the  President  of  the  court  of  session,  and  the 
Lord  Advocate,  were  appointed  to  examine  her  more  particularly. 
Her  depositions  have  not  been  registered  in  tlie  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  privy  council,  but  the  substance  of  them  has  been 
preserved  by  Fountainhall,  an  industrious  chronicler  of  the  events  of 
those  times.  She  acknowledged  that  she  had  corresponded  with 
Argyll,  which,  in  strict  law,  was  criminal  for  her  to  do,  though  his 
wife,  lie  being  a  condemned  traitor.  She  also  owned,  that  the  letter 
above  referred  to  was  written  by  herself  to  him,  but  that  she  could 
not  now  decipher  it,  having,  about  four  months  ago,  burnt  the  key, 

^  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy  CounciL 
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judging,  upon  the  discovery  of  the  English  plot,  such  a  mode  of  cor- 
responding dangerous,  and  liable  to  suspicion.  She  further  deponed, 
that  ever  since  his  affair  with  the  M'Leans,  about  the  Isle  of  Mull 
(the  M'Leans  having  laid  Tvait  for  his  letters,  to  know  his  design),  it 
was  the  Earl's  practice  to  write  to  her  and  his  friends,  even  of  his 
private  affairs,  in  ciphers,  but  that,  as  has  been  said  before,  she  had 
burnt  the  key,  and  could  not  now  read  or  explain  the  ciphers ;  but 
that  all  the  letters  she  received  from  him  contained  nothing  concern- 
ing the  plot,  and  related  only  to  his  own  private  affairs,  and  to  his 
friends;  '^and  it  would  be  a  very  cruel  law  indeed,"  she  added,  "were 
a  wife  compelled  to  detect,  and  reveal  such  matters."  Unsatisfied 
with  her  answers,  which,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  discovered  nothing 
to  criminate  the  Earl,  the  committee  pronounced  them  disingenuous; 
and  accordingly,  they  sent  in  all  haste  for  Mr.  George  Campbell  in 
the  Canongate,  and  one  Gray,  of  Crechie,  in  Angus,  who  were  skilled 
in  the  art  of  reading  letters  written  in  ciphers.  Such  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  of  council.  The  council  itself,  at  the  same 
diet  (December  the  20th),  "continued  the  advising  the  oath  until 
their  next  meeting,  and  the  Earl  of  Balcarres  was  desired,  that  the 
lady  [his  mother]  might  be  in  readiness  at  any  time,  when  she  should 
be  thereafter  called  for."  ^ 

The  Countess  was  again  brought  before  the  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  on  the  1st  of  January  16S4.  By  this  time,  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Crechie,  and  Mr.  George  Campbell,  had  succeeded  in  deciphering  her 
letter  to  the  Earl,-  with  the  exception  of  some  capital  letters  with 

*  Register  of  Acts  of  PrhT"  Coimcil,  compared  with  Fountainliall's  Decisions,  vol.  i.,  p.  251. 
2  We  have  not  met  with  the  Countess's  letter j  but  the  following  is  the  alphabetical  key 
\\  hich  opened  itT: — 

abcdefghiklmnopqrs    tnwiyz& 

Alphabet  1st...  10  11  13  13  U  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  23  29  30  31  32  33  34 

2nd...40  41  42  43  44  45  46  47  43  49  50  51  52  53  54  55  56  57  58  59  60  61  63  63  64 

3rd ...70  71  72  73  74  75  76  77  73  79  80  81  83  83  84  85  86  87  S8  89  90  91  92  93  94 

Carstairs'  State  Papers,  p.  106. 
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ligures  placed  above  them  on  the  right  hand ;  as,  D^\  which  stood  for 
the  relatives  he^  JiiSy  h,im,  the  import  of  which'  they  did  not  discover, 
until  explained  by  the  Conntess  herself.  It  does  not  appear,  that  at 
this  meeting  they  read  her  own  letter  to  her,  or  made  her  fully  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  had  succeeded  in  deciphering  it ;  but, 
ignorant  that  D^  was  put  for  the  relative  pronoun,  and  ignorant  of 
the  use  made  of  another  hieroglyphic  ff^,  they  supposed,  and  hinted 
to  her,  that,  by  these  signs  which  occurred  in  her  letter,  her  son,  the 
Earl  of  Balcarres,  was  intended.  Einding  that  her  son  was  thus  in 
danger  of  being  implicated,  she  said  that  she  now  remembered  that 
D^,  was  only  a  relative  particle  in  the  key  between  her  husband  and 
her,  and  so  meant  Lord  Maitland,*  who  was  immediately  mentioned 
before.  As  this  involved  that  nobleman  in  the  charge  of  correspond- 
ing with,  and  receiving  letters  from  Argyll,  a  traitor,  the  committee 
immediately  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Lord  Maitland's  father, 
and  sent  with  him  Captain  Graham,  and  Sir  "William  Paterson,  their 
clerk,  to  seal  up  all  the  papers,  trunks,  and  cabinets  of  Lord  Maitland, 
who  was  then  in  London,  till  they  should  be  examined.^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  privy  council  on  the  following  day  (January 
2),  the  committee  give  in  a  verbal  report  of  what  they  had  done. 
They  state,  "upon  information  given  to  them,  that  a  gentleman  in 

Mearns,  named  — Gray,  of  Crechie,  by  rules  of  art,  [is]  able  to 

unfold  ciphering ;  by  their  order,  the  letter  in  ciphers  found  in  Major 
Holmes'  house  at  London,  and  the  key,  sent  down  with  some  other 
papers — which  letter  is  by  the  Countess  of  Argyll  acknowledged  to 


As  a  specimen  of  tliis  mode  of  correspondence  between  lier  and  the  Earl,  see  a  short 
letter  which  he  Avrote  her  in  the  middle  alphabet,  in  AppendLv,  no.  XIL. 

^Eichard,  Lord  Maitland,  eldest  son  of  Charles,  tliird  Earl  of  Lauderdale  (formerly 
Lord  Hatton,  brother  to  the  famous  Duke  of  Lauderdale),  was  married  to  Lady  Anne 
Campbell,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll. 

2  Fountainhall's  Decisions,  vol.  i.,  p.  256;  compai-ed  wilili  Register  of  Acts  of  Privy 
Council. 
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be  a  letter  from  her  to  her  husband — were  delivered  to  him,  who, 
having  considered  thereof  [decipliered  the  letter],  except  some  letters 
placed,  as  it  seems,  for  monosyllables,  or  names  of  persons,  whereby 
the  import  of  the  whole  letter  is  fully  discovered."  They  further 
state,  that  in  consequence  of  the  explanation  which  the  Countess  had 
given  of  certain  letters  with  figures  placed  above  them,  being  put  for 
monosyllables,  or  relative  particles,  whereby  Lord  Maitland  seemed 
implicated  in  the  crime  of  corresponding  with  Argyll,  a  condemned 
traitor,  "tliey  have  yesternight  given  order  to  Sir  Wilham  Paterson, 
clerk  to  the  council,  and  Captain  Patrick  Graham,  to  go  to  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale's  house,  and  to  secure  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the 
Lord  Maitland,  and  to  examine  all  the  servants  upon  oath,  as  to  the 
Lord  Maitland's  cabinets,  boxes,  and  coffers  where  any  of  his  writes 
were,  that  none  of  them  were  abstracted;  and  to  seal  and  secure 
the  same,  and  the  doors  and  windows,  that  none  might  enter  the 
room  where  they  were."  They  further  inform  the  council,  "  that  Sir 
William  Paterson  and  Captain  Graham  had,  conform  to  the  said  order, 
gone  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  house,  and  called  for  the  keys  of 
the  rooms  where  any  of  the  Lord  Maitland's  papers  were,  or  sus- 
pected to  be,  and  examined  the  haill  servants  of  the  house,  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  any  other  papers  belonging  to  him,  or  if  the  same  were 
abstracted ;  and  that  thereafter  they  had  sealed  the  boxes  and  coffers 
wherein  they  were  informed  to  be,  and  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
chamber  where  they  left  them,  and  produced  the  keys  thereof  before 
the  committee :  as  also,  that,  by  their  order,  they  had  gone  to  the 
Countess  of  Argyll,  and  given  her  an  account  of  the  deciphering  of 
the  said  letter,  and  what  they  had  observed  therein,  that  she  might 
not  be  surprised,  but  might  recollect  herseK  for  clearing  her  oath." 
In  fine,  they  state  that  they  had  *^  found  it  necessary  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  secretaries,  with  the  said  deciphered  letter,  for  his  majesty's 
information."     "And  the  said  deciphered  letter,  with  the  committee's 
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order  to  Sir  William  Paterson  and  Captain  Graham,  and  the  account 
of  the  obedience  given  by  them  thereto,  being  read,  and  considered 
by  the  lords  of  council,  they  approved  thereof,  as  necessary  and  good 
service  done  to  his  majesty/'  ' 

Such  was  the  stir  created  by  a  letter  which  the  Countess  vrrote  to 
her  husband.  No  criminating  disclosui-es  of  any  moment,  it  would 
appear,  were  made  against  Lord  Maitland,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
silence  preserved  on  the  subject  in  the  records  of  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  privy  council.  The  Count sss,  also,  it  would 
seem,  was  not  further  annoyed  in  this  matter,  it  being  manifest, 
that  whatever  might  be  discovered  of  Argyll's  intrigues  with  those 
concerned  iu  the  Rye  House  plot,  it  was  to  be  discovered  from  his 
correspondence  with  others,  and  not  with  her:  and,  accordingly,  the 
government  specially  addressed  itself,  and  ultimately  with  success, 
to  the  task  of  unravellmg  the  letters  of  Argyll  to  other  parties, 
found  in  the  possession  of  Major  Holmes. 

In  the  summer  of  1685,  being  informed  of  the  sickness  of  her 
daughter.  Lady  Henrietta  (then  the  wife  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of 
Aucliinbreck),  w^ho  was  residing  at  the  Castle  of  Carnassary,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmartin,  Argyllshire,  the  Countess  went  to  visit  her,  and, 
upon  her  recovery,  brought  her  along  with  her  other  daughter.  Lady 
Sophia,  who  had  been  residing  some  weeks  with  her  sister  at  the 
Castle  of  Carnassary,  to  Stii'liug,  to  live  with  her  there  for  some 
time.^  Lady  Henrietta  had  a  strong  affection  for  her  mother,  and 
bears  a  high  testimony  to  her  Christian  worth.  "  Her  tender  care 
and  affection,"  says  she,  *^have  been  greatly  evidenced  to  all  hers, 
and  particularly  to  myself,  wluch  I  desire  to  have  a  deeper  sense  of 
than  can  be  expressed,  as  my  bounden  duty ;  and  I  cannot  but  reckon 
it  among  the  greatest  earthly  blessings  to  have  been  so  trysted, 

^  Eegister  of  Acts  of  rriry  Council.  '  Piary  of  Lady  Ilem'ietta  Campbell 
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having  early  lost  my  dear  father,  eminent  in  his  day,  when  insensible 
of  the  stroke,  and  whose  memory  has  much  of  a  lasting  savouriness 
among  those  of  worth  that  knew  him ;  and  when  so  young,  not  two 
years  old,  and  deprived  of  his  fatherly  instruction,  it  may  justly  be 
ground  of  acknowledgment  that  the  blessed  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
on  whose  care  I  was  left,  did  preserve  so  tender-hearted  a  mother, 
whose  worth  and  exemplariness,  in  many  respects,  may  be  witness 
against  us,  if  undutiful  or  unthankful  to  the  great  Giver  of  our 
mercies."  ^ 

Hitherto,  the  Countess  had  suffered  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
estates  of  the  Earl,  and  by  his  long  banishment.  Now,  she  was  to 
suffer  by  being  personally  imprisoned,  and  still  more  severely  by  the 
tragical  fate  of  her  husband.  The  Earl,  who,  for  some  years,  had 
been  living  on  the  Continent,  and  who  had,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
IL,  resolved  upon  his  unfortunate  expedition  of  rescuing  his  country 
from  Popery  and  slavery,  set  sail  for  Scotland  on  the  1st  of  May 
1685,  with  three  ships,  and  a  considerable  number  of  arms,  but  with 
few  men,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  all.  In  three  days  he 
reached  Orkney,  and  touched  there — a  great  error;  for  thus  his 
motions  were  made  known  to  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  immediately 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  privy  council.  Two  of  Argyll's 
friends,  'Mi\  "William  Spence,  his  secretary,  and  Dr.  William  Black- 
adder,  son  of  Mr.  John  Blackadder,  having  gone  ashore  at  Kirkwall, 
were  also  seized  by  order  of  the  bishop,  who  refused  to  sui-render 
them ;  upon  which  Argyll  seized  and  carried  off  five  or  six  of  the 
Orkney  people  as  prisoners.  Erom  Orkney  he  steered  his  course, 
by  the  inside  of  the  Western  Isles,  for  Islay ;  thence  he  sailed  to 
!Mull ;  thence  to  Kintyre ;  and,  on  arriving  at  Tarbet,  published  his 
Declaration  to  his  clan ;  but,  being  joined  by  fewer  in  the  Higlilands 


'  Diary  of  Lady  Hemietta  Campbell. 
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than  he  had  anticipated,  and  meeting  with  various  disasters,  he  at 
last  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  his  personal  safety,  to 
disguise  himself  under  the  dress  of  a  countryman.  Hiding  in  dis- 
guise on  horseback,  he  was  attacked,  on  the  17th  of  June,  by  two  of 
the  militia,  who  were  also  on  horseback,  at  the  water  of  Inchinan. 
They  laid  hold  on  him,  one  on  each  side,  all  the  three  being  on  horse- 
back ;  and  the  Earl  grappling  with  them  both,  one  of  them  fell  with 
him  to  the  ground.  His  lordship  got  up,  and  kept  both  at  bay  by 
presenting  his  pocket  pistols ;  and  he  would  have  made  his  escape, 
had  not  some  come  to  the  aid  of  the  two  militia.  A  weaver  there 
being  awakened  by  the  noise,  came  out  Avith  a  rusty  broad-sword,  and 
stmck  Argyll  on  the  head ;  which  so  stunned  him  that  he  fell  into 
the  water,  and  in  the  fall  cried  out,  "Ah !  unfortunate  Argyll."  On 
knowing  who  he  was,  they  seemed  not  a  little  grieved ;  and  would 
have  let  him  go,  had  not  the  terror  of  being  punished  by  the  govern- 
ment prevented  them.  He  was  brought  in  prisoner  to  Glasgow, 
and  thence  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  of  June  1685,  under  a  strong 
guai'd.  He  lingered  so  long  by  the  way,  that  it  was  near  ten  o'clock 
at  night  before  he  arrived  at  the  Watergate.  On  liis  arrival  there,  he 
was  met  by  Captain  Graham's  guards,  who  were  appointed  to  conduct 
him  to  the  Castle ;  and  his  hands  being  tied  behind  his  back  by  the 
hangman,  he  walked  on  foot,  bareheaded,  to  the  Castle,  the  hang- 
man going  before  him.  But,  from  the  lateness  of  the  evening,  few 
were  spectators  of  his  ignominious  treatment. 

Though  the  Countess  of  Argyll  had  no  share  whatever  in  this 
insurrection,  yet  the  privy  councU,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
Earl  had  touched  at  Orkney,  immediately  issued  orders  that  she 
should  be  apprehended,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling — 
that  town  being,  at  that  time,  the  place  of  her  residence.  After 
being  confined  there  a  short  time,  she  was  conducted,  on  a  Sabbath 
morning.  May  the  10th,  to  Edinburgh,  and  on  Monday  secured  a 
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prisoner  in  the  Castle,  where  she  was  confined  for  five  or  six  weeks.* 
Tliis  step  was  altogether  unexpcetcd  on  her  part ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  what  important  objeet  the  government  could  gain  by  making  her 
a  prisoner.  She  was  in  no  danger  of  taking  up  arms  and  joining  the 
standard  of  the  Earl,  like  his  son  James,  and  his  brother  Lord  Neil ; 
who,  with  many  of  the  most  substantial  of  the  name  of  Campbell, 
that  they  might  be  prevented  from  joining  Mm,  were  seized,  and  made 
close  prisoners.  But  arbitrary  and  despotic  governments  have  often 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  innocent  and  helpless  relatives  of 
such  as  have  risen  np  against  their  tyranny  and  oppression;  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  they  had,  at  least,  tlie  plea  that  the  Countess, 
by  corresponding  with  the  Earl  after  he  had  been  denounced  a  traitor, 
had  rendered  herself  obnoxious  to  punishment.  They,  besides,  seem 
to  have  intended  this  as  a  retaliation  upon  the  Eaii  for  his  taking  five 
or  six  of  the  Orkney  people  prisoners.  "  His  lady,"  says  Fountain- 
liall,  "  and  my  Lord  Neil,  his  brother,  and  his  son  James,  were  secured 
prisoners  in  Edinburgh ;  and  they  were  threatened,  that  as  he  used 
the  Orkney  prisoners,  so  should  they  be  used."^  The  Countess's 
daughter,  Lady  Sopliia,  was,  at  the  same  time,  imprisoned  in  the 
tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  for  an  old  offence — for  her  concern  in  Argyll's 
escape  from  the  Castle  in  1681 — for  which,  though  threatened  at  the 
time,  she  had  never  before  been  punished.  Lady  Sophia  continued 
prisoner  during  the  same  period  as  her  mother.^     It  was  fortunate 

*  Diary  of  Lady  Henrietta  Campbell ;  Fountainliairs  Decisions,  vol  i.,  p.  362 ;  and  his 
Historical  Obsenes,  p.  189. 

2  Fountainliall's  Historical  Observes,  p.  167. 

3  Meanwliile,  lier  husband,  tlie  Honourable  Cliarles  Campbell,  narrowly  escaped  an 
ignominious  death.  He  had  accompanied  his  father  from  Holland,  on  his  expedition  to 
Scotland;  and  being  twice  sent  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Ai'gyllsliire;  at  one  time,  to  bring 
intelhgence  of  the  disposition  of  the  gentlemen  and  common  people;  and  the  second 
time,  to  levy  men,  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever  when  sent  ashore  this  second  time,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Marquis  of  Atholl,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  justiciary  power,  resolved  to  hang  him  at 
his  father's  gate  at  Inverary.     "But/*  says  rountainhall,  "the  privy  council,  by  the 
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for  her,  unprincipled  and  tyrannical  as  were  the  men  who  then  ruled 
in  Scotland,  that  none  of  them  equalled  in  brutal,  or  rather  diabolical, 
cruelty,  Jeffreys,  the  chief-justice  of  England — a  man  after  James 
VII.'s  own  heart — who  presided  at  the  western  assizes  after  the  sup- 
pression of  Monmouth's  insurrection ;  else  she  would  assuredly  have 
been  condemned,  without  mercy,  to  atone  for  her  heroic  deed  by 
being  burnt  alive ;  or,  if  any  favour  had  been  granted  her,  it  would 
have  been  only  the  poor  favour  of  being  first  strangled,  and  then 
thrown  into  the  fire  and  consumed  to  ashes.  Sucli  was  the  fate  to 
wliich,  by  the  sentence  of  that  infamous  man,  one  Mrs.  Gaunt  was 
subjected,  at  Tyburn,  for  assisting  one  of  Monmouth's  insurgents  in 
making  his  escape,  and  for  giving  him  money;  wliich  was  just  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  the  share  which  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay  had  in  the 
escape  of  Argyll  from  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.^ 

On  learning,  after  she  had  been  imprisoned  ten  days  in  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  that  the  Earl  had  been  apprehended,  and  was  also  a 
prisoner  in  the  Castle,  the  Countess  was  in  great  affliction.  Her 
fears  respecting  his  fate  caused  her  more  distress  than  her  own  per- 
sonal sufferings;  for  she  was  fully  persuaded,  and  upon  too  good 
grounds,  that  he  would  now  fall  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  his  enemies. 
Li  these  circumstances,  she  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  him ;  but  so  cruel  was  the  privy  council,  that  this 
was  not  granted  till  a  week  after  his  imprisonment  in  the  Castle, 
and  three  days  before  his  execution.  The  cruelty  of  this  she  deeply 
felt,  but  she  sought,  and  found  support  and  comfort  in  God.  Her 
daughter.  Lady  Henrietta,  who,  on  being  informed,  though  incor- 

intercession  of  sundry  ladies  (for  it  was  said  he  was  married  to  Lady  Sopliia  Lindsay, 
Balcarres's  sister,  who  conveyed  his  father,  in  December  1681,  out  of  Edinburgh  Castle) 
stopped  it  (July  JG,  1685),  and  sent  for  him  to  be  brought  prisoner  to  Edinburgh."  On 
the  21st  of  August,  he  was  forfeited,  and  banished  for  life.  In  1689,  his  forfeiture  was 
rescinded. — Fountainhall's  Decisions,  vol.  i.,  p.  367;  Douglas's  Peerage  vol.  i.,  p.  105. 
^  Fountainhall's  Historical  Observes,  p.  223. 
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rectly,  that  her  own  husband,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Auchinbreck, 
was  apprehended,  had  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  learn  his  fate,  says,  con- 
cerning her  mother,  after  learning  for  certain  that  he  had  escaped, 
"  I  was  then  more  enabled  to  make  inquiry  after  my  dear  afflicted 
mother,  who  was  harshly  treated,  and  seeing  her  under  so  great  afflic- 
tion, by  the  approaching  suffering  of  such  an  endeared  husband,  and 
[that  she]  had  no  access  to  Mm,  till  eight  days  after  this  fatal  stroke; 
this  did  again  renew  a  very  mournful  prospect  of  matters,  which  at 
this  time  had  a  very  strange  aspect,  so  that  if  the  Lord  of  life  had 
not  supported,  we  had  sunk  under  the  trouble."  ' 

The  Countess  was  admitted  to  see  the  Earl,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  27th  of  June.  He  was  now  bound  in 
irons — a  precaution  taken,  from  the  moment  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Castle,  to  prevent  his  making  a  second  escape ;  and  just  before 
she  entered,  lie  had  received  information  that  a  letter  had  arrived 
that  evening,  from  the  king  to  the  privy  council,  ordering  them  to 
bring  him  to  condign  punishment,  within  three  days  after  the  letter 
came  to  their  hands;  but,  amidst  all  that  was  distressing  in  the 
interview,  it  was  comforting  to  her  to  find,  that  his  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  calm  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  of  humble  trust  in 
God  for  supporting  grace  under  his  sufferings.^  Instead  of  being 
brought  to  a  new  trial,  he  was,  on  the  29  th  of  June,  condemned,  by 
the  lords  justiciary,  to  be  publicly  beheaded  at  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh on  the  following  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  formerly 
pronounced  upon  him,  in  his  absence,  for  high  treason.^ 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  w^as  executed,  the  Coun- 
tess was  again  admitted  to  see  him  before  he  died ;  and  who,  but 
such  as  have  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  can  conceive  the 


^  Diary  of  Lady  Henrietta  Campbell.  -  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p. 

3  Druminoiid's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewen  Campbell  of  Loclicill,  p.  216. 
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agonizing  feelings  which  agitated  their  bosoms,  at  this  their  last 
interview  !  Scenes  like  this  are  so  deeply  affecting,  that  even  jailors, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  scenes  of  suffering,  have  been  unable 
to  witness  them  without  being  moved  to  tears.  There  was,  however, 
in  the  present  case,  every  alleviating  circumstance  which  Christian 
character  and  Christian  consolation  could  afford.  Though  he  was 
soon  to  die,  and  the  penalty  could  not  be  avoided,  he  had  done 
nothing  of  which  she  had  reason  to  be  ashamed,  or  for  which  he 
deserved  death  at  the  hands  of  men.  Though  when  admitted  by  the 
jailor  into  his  cell,  she  found  him  loaded  with  chains,  she  found  him 
not  abject  and  crushed  in  spirit  by  remorse,  but  enjoying  the  tran- 
quillity of  conscious  innocence,  and  that  peace  of  God  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away ;  and  this  greatly  sustained  and 
soothed  her  mind.  *^  The  day  being  appointed  for  his  suffering,"  says 
her  daughter  Lady  Henrietta,  "  she  had  access  to  him,  and  though 
under  deep  distress,  was  encouraged  by  seeing  the  bounty  and 
graciousness  of  the  Lord  to  him,  in  enabling  him,  with  great  courage 
and  patience,  to  undergo  what  he  was  to  meet  with,  the  Lord  helping 
him  to  much  fervency  in  supplication,  and  nearness  in  pouring  out 
his  heart  with  enlargedness  of  affection,  contrition,  and  resignation, 
wliich  did  strangely  fortify  and  embolden  him  to  maintain  his  integ- 
rity, before  his  merciless  enemies;  and  by  this  he  was  helped  at 
times  to  great  cheerfulness,  and  fortified  under  his  trial,  and  the 
testimony  he  was  to  give  of  his  zeal  and  favour  to  that  righteous 
cause  he  was  honoured  to  suffer  for."  ^  On  the  morning  of  the  daiy 
on  which  he  was  executed,  "he  spoke  freely  of  the  joy  with  which 
the  Lord  had  blessed  him  during  the  time  he  had  been  in  Holland — 
that,  as  he  observed,  being  the  sweetest  time  of  his  life,  and  of  the 
mercifulness  of  his  escape  to  that  end;  but  rejoiced  more  in  that 


^  Diary  of  Lady  Henrietta  Campbell. 
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complete  escape  lie  was  to  have  that  day  from  sin  and  sorrow;  and 
yet  in  a  little  he  fell  into  some  damp,"  ^  and  found  the  last  interview, 
and  especially  the  final  parthig  with  his  Countess,  a  severe  trial  to 
his  fortitude ;  nor  was  it  a  less  severe  trial  to  hers.  They  indeed 
felt  it  to  be  the  greatest  trial  they  had  to  undergo.  "In  parting 
with  my  mother,"  says  Lady  Henrietta,  "  he  was  observed  to  have 
more  concern  than  in  any  circumstance  formerly ;  and  it  was  to  her 
a  bitter  parting,  to  be  taken  from  him  whom  she  loved  so  dearly."  * 
After  their  final  adieu,  and  when  she  was  removed  from  his  cell,  "  he 
recovered  a  little ;  and  as  the  time  of  his  death  drew  near,  wliich  was 
some  hours  after,  the  Lord  was  pleased  wonderfully  to  shine  on  him, 
to  the  dispelling  of  clouds  and  fears,  and  to  the  admitting  him  to 
a  more  clear  and  evident  persuasion  of  his  blessed  favour,  and  the 
certainty  of  his  being  so  soon  happy."  ^ 

The  last  memorial  of  the  Earl's  affectionate  remembrance  of  her, 
which  the  Countess  received,  was  the  following  letter,  which  he 
wrote  to  her  from  the  "Laigh  Council  House,"  whither  he  was 
brought  a  short  time  before  his  execution.  It  is  brief,  for  then  his 
time  w^as  short  and  precious ;  and  is  as  follows : — 


1  Diary  of  Lacly  Henrietta  CampLell. 

2  Ibid.  Tlie  final  partiug  between  that  illustrious  patriot.  Lord  William  Russell,  who 
was  condemned  to  he  executed  for  the  Rye  House  plot,  and  his  lady,  who  had  an  uncom- 
mon affection  for  liim,  was,  in  Uke  manner,  felt  by  them  to  be  the  most  trying  scene  through 
which  they  had  to  pass.  A  few  days  before  his  execution,  when  Lady  Russell  left  his 
apartment,  he  observed  that  "the  parting  with  her  was  the  greatest  thing  he  had  to  do, 
for  he  feared  she  would  hardly  be  able  to  bear  it."  But  both  of  them  were  enabled,  on 
that  occasion,  wonderfully  to  control  their  emotions,  and  to  display  great  magnanimity  of 
spirit.  *■'  With  a  deep  and  noble  silence ;  with  a  long  and  fixed  look,  in  which  respect  and 
affection,  unmiugled  with  passion,  were  expressed,"  they  took  their  last  farewell  of  each 
other;  "  lie  great  in  this  last  act  of  his  life,  she  greater.  His  eyes  followed  her  while  she 
quitted  tlie  room ;  and  when  he  lost  sight  of  her,  turning  to  Dr.  Burnet,  who  attended 
liim  as  his  chaplain,  he  said,  *  The  bitterness  of  death  is  now  past.*  "—Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  31,  33. 

3  Diary  of  Lady  Henrietta  Campbell. 
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"  Deae,  Heaet, — As  God  is  of  himself  unchangeable,  so  he  hatl) 
been  always  good  and  gracious  to  me,  and  no  place  alters  it ;  only  I 
acknowledge  I  am  sometimes  less  capable  of  a  due  sense  of  it ;  but 
now,  above  all  my  life,  I  thank  God  I  am  sensible  of  his  presence 
with  me,  witli  great  assurance  of  his  favour,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  I  doubt  not  it  will  continue  till  I  be  in  glory. 

"  Porgive  me  all  my  faults ;  and  now  comfort  thyself  in  him,  in 
whom  only  true  comfort  is  to  be  found.  The  Lord  be  with  thee, 
bless  thee,  and  comfort  thee,  my  dearest !  Adieu,  my  dear ! — Thy 
faithful  and  loving  husband,  Akgill  "  ^ 

This  letter  had  a  very  consoling  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Coun- 
tess. It  had  been  her  earnest  prayer,  that  God  would  impart  to  the 
Earl  supporting  grace  to  the  last,  and  prepare  him  for  a  happy  eter- 
nity. Her  prayers  were  heard ;  and  great  as  was  her  mental  anguish, 
her  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  to  God,  who  had  enabled  him  to 
display  the  faith  and  the  heroism  of  the  martyr.  "  The  certainty  of 
his  being  so  soon  happy,"  says  her  daughter.  Lady  Henrietta,  "  of 
which  he  expressed  his  sense,  in  his  last  letter  to  my  dear  mother, 
could  not  but  sweeten  her  lot  in  her  greatest  sorrow,  and  was  ground 
of  greatest  thankfulness,  that  the  Lord  helped  him  to  the  last,  to 
carry  with  such  magnanimity,  resolution,  contentment  of  mind,  and 
true  valour,  under  this  dark-like  providence,  to  endless  blessedness. 
And  though  the  loss  of  so  great  a  Protestant  was  grief  of  mind  to  all 
that  had  any  tender  heart,  and  to  friends,  was  a  universal,  inexpres- 
sible, breaking-like  dispensation,  yet  in  so  far  as  he  was  onabled, 
under  cruel  suffering,  to  such  tranquillity,  peace  and  comfort,  this 
was  to  them  ground  of  praise,  and  an  answer  to  their  prayers."  ^ 

The  Countess's  two  daughters  by  her  first  husband.  Lady  Sophia 


»  Wodrow's  Historv,  vol.  iv.,  p.  303,  "^  Diary  of  Lady  Henrietta  Campbell. 

2i 
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and  Ladj  Henrietta,  also  received  eacli  of  them  a  letter  from  the 
Earl.  Both  these  letters  are  witliout  date,  but  thej  were  probably 
written  in  the  "Laigh  Council  Honse,"  at  the  same  time  when  he 
wrote  his  last  letter  to  his  Conntess.  For  his  letter  to  Henrietta, 
tlie  reader  is  referred  to  our  sketch  of  the  Kfe  of  that  lady.  The 
letter  which  Lady  Sophia  received  from  him,  bears  testimony,  like 
that  which  he  wrote  to  her  mother,  to  the  heavenly  joy  which  filled 
his  soul  in  the  near  prospect  of  death.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Dear  Lady  Sophia, — T\Tiat  shall  I  say  in  this  great  day  of 
tlie  Lord,  wherein,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  I  find  a  fair  sunshine.  I 
can  wish  no  more  for  you,  but  that  the  Lord  may  comfort  you,  and 
shine  upon  you,  as  he  doth  upon  me,  and  give  you  that  same  sense  of 
his  love  in  staying  in  the  world,  as  I  have  in  going  out  of  it.     Adieu ! 

"Argyll." 

"P.S.  My  blessing  to  dear  Earl  of  Balcarres.  The  Lord  touch  his 
heart,  and  incline  liim  to  his  fear !"  * 

According  to  his  sentence,  Argyll  was  beheaded  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th  of  June.  His  behaviour  on  the  scaffold  is  particularly 
narrated  by  Wodrow.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  was  somewhat  ap- 
palled at  the  siglit  of  the  maiden,  and  that  he  therefore  caused  bind 
the  napkin  upon  his  face,  ere  he  approached  it,  and  was  then  led  to 
it.^  It  is,  however,  admitted  by  all,  that  he  met  death  with  much 
Cliristian  fortitude.  Among  other  things,  he  said  on  the  scaffold,  "  I 
die  not  only  a  Protestant,  but  with  a  heart-hatred  of  Popery,  Prelacy, 
and  all  superstition  whatsoever."  His  last  words,  which  he  repeated 
tiiree  times  as  he  lay  with  his  head  on  the  maiden,  were,  "Lord 
Jesus,  receive  me  into  thy  glory."    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  as 

^  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  S03.  ^  Fountainhall's  Historical  Obsenes,  p.  194. 
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is  recorded  by  Fountaiuhall,  after  his  head  had  been  struck  olT,  his 
body,  by  the  great  commotion  and  agitation  of  the  animal  and  vital 
spirits,  started  upright  to  his  feet,  till  it  was  held  down,  and  the 
blood,  from  the  jugular  veins  of  the  neck,  sprung  most  briskly,  like  a 
cascade  or  jet  of  water.^  "Thus  fell,"  adds  the  same  writer,  ''that 
tall  and  mighty  cedar  in  our  Lebanon,  the  last  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family."  ^ 

In  the  month  of  August,  after  the  execution  of  the  Earl,  the 
Countess  accompanied  her  daughter,  Lady  Henrietta,  to  London, 
with  the  design  of  assisting  her  in  her  intercessions  with  the  govern- 
ment, in  behalf  of  her  husband.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Auchin- 
breck,  who  had  been  involved  in  Argyll's  insurrection,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  Holland.  She  remained  in  London  with  her  daughter,  in 
prosecution  of  this  object,  for  about  seven  or  eight  months;  after 
which,  all  their  efforts  proving  unsuccessful,  she  returned  to  Scot, 
land;  while  her  daughter,  in  March  or  April  1686,  embarked  for 
Holland,  to  join  her  husband.  On  her  return  to  Scotland,  she  resided 
during  the  summer  of  that  year  at  Stirling.^ 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Countess,  little  is  known.  We 
meet  with  an  allusion  to  her  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  James 
Stewart,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  to  Mr.  William  Carstairs, 
dated  "Edinburgh,  September  14,  1697."  The  passage  relates  to 
her  anxiety  about  her  son,  Colin,  third  Earl  of  Balcarres,  who  had 

*  Fountainhall's  Historical  Observes,  p.  194. 

2  The  follow^g  scene,  wMcli  occurrecl  at  the  execution  of  Argyll,  as  described  by  Fonn- 
tainhaU,  may  be  quoted,  as  illustrating  the  mauDers  of  that  period.  "It  was  reported,'* 
says  he,  *■'  when  Argyll's  corpse  were  carrying  away  off  the  scaffold,  a  woman  of  the  Popish 
religion  followed  the  bearers,  with  railing,  and  wished  she  could  wash  her  hands  in  Ms 
heart  blood ;  some  other  women,  hearing  this,  it  did  so  far  provoke  their  choler,  that  tliey 
seized  on  her,  and  dragged  her  to  a  close  foot,  near  the  ICorth  Loch  side,  and  there  beat 
her  soundly,  and  tore  her  clothes,  and  robbed  her  of  her  crucifix  and  beads."— Historical 
Observes,  p.  197. 

'  Diary  of  Lady  Henrietta  CarapbeU. 
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become  obnoxious  to  the  government  of  King  William,  in  consequence 
of  his  concern  in  the  plot  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  of  Skelmorlj, 
to  restore  King  James.*  "I  also  acquainted  you,"  says  the  Lord 
Advocate,  "  how  I  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the  process  of  treason, 
remitted  by  the  ParKament  1695  to  the  justice  court,  which  was 
not  my  inclination  at  this  time ;  but  now  that  I  move  in  it,  it  much 
alarms  the  Lady  Skelmorly  for  her  husband's  memory.  .  .  .  The 
Countess  of  Argyll  is  also  mucli  troubled  for  her  son  Balcarres ;  slie 
says  it  will  waken  his  creditors,  and  mar  his  daughters'  marriages. 
I  told  her  that  her  son,  if  he  pleased,  might  now  apply  to  the  king, 
at  the  Hague."  ^  Colin  walked  on  foot  to  the  Hague,  and  solicited 
the  friendly  offices  of  Carstairs ;  who  told  King  William  that  a  man 
he  had  once  favoured^  was  now  in  so  low  a  condition,  that  he  had 
footed  it  from  Utrecht  that  morning,  to  desire  him  to  speak  for  him. 
"  If  that  be  the  case,'*  said  the  generous  William,  "let  him  go  home; 
he  has  suffered  enough.'^  The  Earl  "  accordingly  returned  to  Scot- 
land," says  Lord  Lindsay,  'Howards  the  end  of  1700,  after  ten  years' 
exile ;  and  his  mother  had  thus  the  happiness  of  once  more  embracing 
him  before  her  death."*  "On  his  being  permitted  to  return  from 
exile,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  she  was  still  living  at  Stirling ;  she 
even  survived  in  1706,  but  of  the  precise  period  of  her  death  I  am 
ignorant.  Pew  lots  in  life  have  been  so  chequered  as  hers ;  and  few, 
doubtless,  ever  laid  down  their  head  on  the  pillow  of  death  with 


^  This  plot  \ras  dlscoverecl  in  1690 ;  upon  whicli,  the  Earl  of  BalcaiTes  left  the  country. 
He  waited  ou  the  ahdicatetl  monarch  at  St.  Germaius,  who  received  him  with  great  affec- 
tion. He  published,  in  1714,  a  small  work,  entitled,  "  An  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland 
relating  to  the  Revolution,  1638."  On  the  hreaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  in  1715,  he  joined 
the  Pretender's  standard;  but,  through  the  clemency  of  the  government,  he  escaped 
unpunished.    lie  died  in  1722,  aged  about  seventy. — Douglas's  Peerage,  vol  L,  pp.  169-171- 

*  Carstairs'  State  Papers,  p.  343. 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  XIII. 

*  Lives  of  tlie  Lindsays,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  190. 
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more  heartfelt  satisfaction.  During  a  long  and  active  life,  she  had 
but  few  gleams  of  unalloyed  earthly  happiness ;  and  it  was  well  for 
her  that  her  hopes  were  anchored  on  another  and  a  better  world, 
'where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.' "' 


'  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  119-155.  For  extracts  from  a  very  interesting  and 
able  letter  which  the  Countess  wrote  to  her  son  Colin,  Earl  of  Balcarres,  see  Appendix, 
No.  xnL 


The  Maiden. 


HENEIETTA    LINDSAY, 

LADY  CAMPBELL,  OF  AUCHIXBRECK.^ 

Henrietta  Lindsay  was  the  third  and  youngest  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, first  Earl  of  Balcarres,  by  his  wife,  Lady  Anne  Mackenzie,  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  sketch.  She  was  born  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1657,  or  early  in  the  year  1658;  as  appears  from  a  statement 
made  in  her  diary,  that  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  which  took 
place  in  August  1659,  she  was  not  two  years  old.^  At  so  early  an 
age,  she  could  not  remember  her  father,  much  less  derive  profit  from 
Ms  instructions  and  example.  But  in  her  eminently  pious  mother, 
she  found  an  affectionate  and  well-qualified  instructress  in  the  things 
of  God ;  as  well  as  a  constant  pattern  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  Christian  character.     Nor  was  this  great  privilege  lost  upon 


1  The  materials  of  this  sketch,  unless  when  otherwise  indicated  by  the  references  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  are  taken  from  Lady  Campbell's  diary,  a  copy  of  which  is  among 
the  Wodrow  ;MS3.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  vol.  xxxi.,  8vo,  no.  8.  This  copy  was  written 
out  by  Wodrow  himself,  from  the  original,  whicli  he  received  from  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
minister  of  Kirkmaiden,  who  received  it  from  Lady  Campbell  herself.  Mr.  Anderson, 
in  a  letter  to  Wodrow,  dated  Kirkmaiden,  October  24, 1721,  says,  "I  have  Lady  Henrietta 
Campbell's  diary,  written  with  her  own  hand,  and  carried  do^\'n  to  her  arrival  at  Edin- 
burgh, anno  16S9.  She  was  pleased  to  compliment  me  with  it  the  last  time  I  parted  with 
her,  having  a  double  of  it  for  herself.  The  whole  of  it  concerns  her  own  exercises,  from 
her  early  conversion  and  experience  of  the  work  of  grace,  to  that  time.  I  have  seldom 
read  anytliing  more  edifj-ing ;  and,  therefore,  could  wish  to  see  what  further  accounts  she 
lias  left  to  her  last  sickness,  and  could  have  hopes  of  getting  the  same  from  her  son.  Sir 
James,  if  I  were  at  his  house." — Letters  to  Wodrow,  vol.  xv.  no.  78.  And,  in  a  letter  to 
Wodrow  in  January  1723,  he  says,  in  a  postscript,  "  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  received 
yours,  dated  January  1st,  and  shall  some  time  send  you  Lady  Henrietta's  diary,  or,  at 
least,  bring  it  with  me,  about  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May.  I  design  to  take 
two  weeks  about  Glasgow  before  I  go  to  the  Assembly." — Ibid.,  vol.  xv.  no.  81. 

2  See  p.  490. 
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her.  From  the  exemplary  piety  of  somo  female  servants  in  the 
family,  she  also  derived  much  religious  advantage  in  her  tender  years. 
Slie  mentions  that  this  was  the  means  of  first  stirring  her  up  to  aim, 
in  some  serious  manner,  at  the  duty  of  prayer,  which,  at  times,  was 
made  sweet  to  her;  and,  from  the  experience  of  her  younger  days, 
she  makes  the  following  very  judicious  and  important  observation : 
"It  cannot  but  be  recommended,  that  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
have  well-inclined  and  conscientious  servants,  of  an  agreeable  temper 
about  young  ones." 

When  only  a  little  past  tliirteen  years  of  age,  she  made  a  public 
profession  of  Christ  at  the  Lord's  table,  at  Weems.  In  our  day,  a 
child  of  this  age  is  seldom  admitted  to  so  solemn  an  ordinance ;  but 
such  early  admissions  were  by  no  means  rare  in  the  best  days  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Hemietta  was,  however,  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  she  made  this,  her  first  approach,  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  She  acknowledges  that  there  yet  "  remained  in 
her  great  ignorance,  and  estrangedness  from  the  life  and  power  of 
Christianity,  save  by  faint  wishes,  which  prompted  her  to  some  formal 
going  about  duties,"  and  to  this  duty  among  others;  that,  as  she 
afterwards  discovered,  she  had  presumed  upon  it  "  from  great  rash- 
ness, and,  no  doubt,  ignorance  of  the  hazard  of  such  an  adventure ;" 
and  that,  "  therefore,  no  sensible  benefit  could  be  discovered ;  which, 
after  some  months,  was  made  cause  of  dread  and  terror  to  her." 
These  convictions  of  her  having  profaned  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  were  first  produced  on  her  mind  at  Inverary,  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Patrick  Campbell,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  her  mother  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  she  was  brought  to  reside 
at  the  Castle  of  Inverary,  the  seat  of  that  nobleman.  The  sermons 
she  there  heard  Mr.  Campbell  preach,  had  an  awakening  elFect  upon 
her,  "which,"  says  she,  writing  after  his  death,  which  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  Revolution,  "  will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  me." 
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She  also  records  that,  at  this  time,  a  weekly  catechetical  exercise  in 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  conducted  by  Mr.  Gumming,  a  man 
"of  eminent  piety  and  learning,"  was  made  greatly  useful  to  her, 
issuing  in  her  greater  liking  to  spiritual  concerns.  Brought,  by  these 
means,  to  a  conviction  of  the  danger  of  her  natural  state,  she  was 
led  to  renounce  her  own  righteousness  as  insufficient  to  form  the 
ground  of  her  justification  before  God,  and  to  seek  salvation  only  in 
the  finished  work  of  the  blessed  Mediator.  It,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  her  own  impression,  that  it  was  only  now  that  she  became 
the  subject  of  the  regenerating  and  saving  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Going  with  the  Earl  of  Argyll's  family  to  Kintyre,  where  they  stayed 
a  month  or  five  weeks,  she  had  "access  to  hear  sweet  and  powerful 
truths  at  Campbeltown,  under  Mr.  Cameron's  and  LIr.  Keith's  mini- 
stry,* who  were  two  eminent  lights  there."  During  this  time,  her 
young  heart  was  drawn  forth  in  ardent  love  to  her  Saviour,  and  she 
was  much  engaged  in  the  secret  exercises  of  religion,  in  which  she 
found  great  delight. 

After  this  she  was  brought,  with  Argyll's  family,  to  Edinburgh. 
While  residing  in  the  capital,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
ejected  ministers  preach  in  private  houses ;  and  the  powerful  impres- 
sion which  their  sermons  made  upon  her  own  heart,  as  well  as  the 
blessed  effects  they  produced  upon  many  others  who  heard  them, 
created  in  her  mind  an  esteem  for  these  excellent  men,  which  she 
found  it  impossible  to  feel  for  the  curates,  whose  ministry  was 
attended  with  little  evidence  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God. 

1  Mr.  John  Cameron  was,  at  tlie  Restoration,  minister  of  Kilfinnan,  from  which  he  w.is 
ejected  for  nonconforuiity,  and,  in  1673,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  indulgence  of  the  privy 
council  of  September  that  year,  indulged  minister  of  that  parish.  From  the  statement  in 
the  text,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  been  subsequently  appointed  indulged  minister  of 
Campbeltown.  Mr.  Edward  Keith  was,  at  the  Restoration,  minister  of  Lochead,  from 
which  he  was  also  ejected  for  nonconformity.  He  was  appointed,  in  1673,  indulged 
minister  of  Campbeltown.— Wodrow's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  328  j  and  vul.  ii.,  p.  204. 
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Sucli  was  the  contemplative  character  of  her  mind,  that  even  tlien, 
though  only  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  she  had 
reasoned  herself  into  the  impropriety,  if  not  the  sinfulness,  of  hearing 
the  curates ;  not  only  because  of  the  cold  and  unimpressive  character 
of  their  discourses,  but  also,  because  she  believed  that,  by  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  Britain  was  solemnly  engaged  against  Prelacy. 
She  thus  writes  :  "After  this  we  were  brought  to  Edinburgh ;  where, 
after  several  months  of  ups  and  downs  as  to  comfort,  there  was  access 
unexpectedly  to  gospel  ordinances  in  private  families,  that  proved  not 
empty  cisterns  to  me,  but  were  made  as  the  conduit  to  derive  streams 
from  the  fountain ;  for  which,  0  to  be  helped  to  praise !  and,  though 
a  time  of  persecution,  yet  the  Lord  favoured  his  people  there  with 
several  powerful  sermons,  in  these  private  meetings,  which  did  engage, 
to  great  esteem  and  affection,  to  these  his  sent  servants,  who  were 
peculiarly  countenanced,  beyond  wliat  I  could  perceive  among  others 
of  a  different  persuasion.  This  was  a  privilege  ISIr.  Gumming  was 
instrumental  in  procuring.  Learning  then  to  lay  to  heart  the  misery 
our  nation  was  groaning  under,  by  being  reduced  to  formal,  Hfeless, 
teachers  that  then  were  in  our  churches,  and  by  the  silencing  our 
more  faithful  ministers,  that  were  removed  to  corners,  it  became, 
from  this  time,  matter  of  bitterness  to  me  to  hear  any  other  than 
them ;  having  the  deep  impression  of  the  ties  our  nation  was  under 
to  have  abolished  this  woeful.  Episcopal,  tyrannical  power,  that  had 
so  sad  effects." 

Personal  dedication  to  God,  in  a  written  form,  in  which  the  person 
gives  himself,  or  herself,  up  to  be  the  Lord's  alone,  and  for  ever,  is 
an  exercise  which  has  often  been  engaged  in  by  the  pious  young,  in 
the  youthful  ardour  of  their  religious  feelings ;  and  though,  if  per- 
formed in  a  self-righteous  spirit,  it  may  be  the  means  of  fostering 
dangerous  delusion,  yet,  if  performed  evangelically,  in  the  way  of  the 
person's  renouncing  all  dependence  on  his  own  righteousness  and 
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strength,  trusting  to  Christ's  righteousness  alone  for  salvation,  and  to 
God's  grace  for  strength  to  perform  the  engagements  come  under,  it 
may,  and  has  often  been,  highly  profitable  to  Lira,  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards,  encouraging  liim  to  cleave  to  God  and  his  service  in 
difficulties,  in  peril,  and  even  in  death.  So  mucli  was  the  heai-t  of 
this  young  lady  drawn  out  to  God,  under  the  sermons  of  the  ejected 
ministers,  that  she  resolved,  by  a  solemn  transaction  of  this  nature, 
to  make  an  entire  surrender  of  herself  to  Him ;  and,  upon  her  going 
to  the  country,  where  her  greater  seclusion  afforded  her  more  con- 
venience for  such  an  exercise,  she  engaged  in  it  with  peculiar 
solemnity.  "But,"  says  she,  "in  these  corners  there  was  such 
sweetness  found  in  the  preached  word  out  of  the  mouths  of  his 
sent  servants  (as  Mr.  Gilbert  Hall,  that  shining  light,  and  Mr. 
George  Johnston),  as  did  lead  me  to  a  further  solicitude  how  to 
close  with  these  great  gospel  offers,  the  publication  of  a  Saviour  to 
undone  sinners  being  then  made  sweet ;  so  that  I  purposed,  if  the 
Lord  should  give  opportunity,  that  I  should  essay  that  indispensable 
duty  of  covenanting;  which,  accordingly,  I  did  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  my  age,  when  brought  to  the  country,  at  Balcarres,^  where  I 
enjoyed  more  of  solitude  in  a  retired  lot."  The  covenant  which 
she  had  written  out,  and  subscribed  with  her  own  hand,  has  not  been 
preser\^ed ;  but  her  whole  account  of  the  transaction  breathes  a  spiiit 
strictly  evangelical,  as  well  as  devout.  She  declares  that  she  was 
much  countenanced  in  that  work,  in  the  Lord's  enabling  her  to 
improve  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  without  which  she  felt  herself 
to  be  a  lost  sinner.  She  also  testifies,  that  this  solemn  dedication 
was  the  means  of  her  attaining  "great  settledness  and  serenity  of 
mind;"  and  that  then  she  was  "taken  up  more  than  usually  in  the 


^  i.e.,  at  Balcarres  House,  the  seat  of  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilconquhar,  Tifeshire. 
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exercises  of  delight  and  praise  to  the  renowned  name  of  him  who  is 
the  blessed  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  Lily-  of  the  valleys;  which  made 
those  retirements  from  a  vain  world  sweet  to  her  for  some  weeks 
after."  She  adds,  "  The  singing  of  Psalm  xlv.  was  frequently  made 
sweet  to  me,  in  those  retii'ed  walks  in  Balcarres  planting." 

After  this  she  resided  for  a  time  at  StirKng ;  and  she  adverts  to 
several  private  meetings  for  sermon,  at  which  she  was  present — 
some  of  them  in  the  night,  because  of  the  persecution — by  whicli 
she  was  strengthened  and  edified. 

Her  early  scruples  about  hearing  the  curates  continuing  to  increase, 
she  very  soon  altogether  withdrew  from  attending  their  ministry; 
and,  though  frowned  upon  for  this  by  some  in  high  places,  she  had 
the  moral  courage  to  act  in  conformity  with  her  deliberate  convictions 
of  duty,  in  spite  of  censures  and  sneers,  and  enjoyed  the  inward 
satisfaction  which  always  accompanies  fidelity  to  conscience.  "  Being 
again,"  says  she,  *'some  time  after  this,  brought  to  Edinburgh,  it 
was  found  greatly  afflicting  to  attend  on  these  time-serving  formal 
sermons,  which  then  were  authorized  by  authority,  and  became 
matter  of  bitterness,  and  was  such  a  grievance  as  did  necessarily 
oblige  me  to  withdraw  from  frequenting  them,  both  at  Stkling  and 
at  Edinburgh ;  and  though  iU  looked  upon  by  some  then  in  power, 
for  being  scrupulous  about  this,  yet  tliere  was  more  peace  in  this, 
from  considerations  that  were  considerable  to  a  mind  that  was 
solicitous  anent  clearness." 

Lady  Henrietta  had  been  early  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  though  she  afterwards  believed  that  she  was  then  an  unworthy 
partaker,  yet  this  neither  cast  her  into  despair,  nor  led  her  to  neglect 
the  observance  of  this  ordinance  in  future,  but  rather  served  to  excite 
her  to  diligence  in  seeking  after  the  qualifications  of  a  worthy  com- 
municant. Numerous  evidences  occur  in  her  diary,  of  the  higli 
veneration  with  which  she  contemplated  that  sacred  institution,  and 
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of  the  spiritual  comfort  and  profit  she  had  derived  from  its  observ- 
ance. In  that  document,  a  particular  account  is  given  of  not  less 
than  twenty  of  these  solemn  occasions,'  at  which  slie  was  a  com- 
municant. About  this  time  slie  went  to  Cambusnetlian,  where  Mr. 
William  Yiolant,  whom  she  describes  as  "that  sliining  light,"  was 
indulged  minister,  to  observe  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  the  distance 
was  great  from  Ealcarres,  to  which  she  had  removed  some  time 
before,  and  she  stayed  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Stewart  of  Colt- 
•ness,  where  she  met  with  much  kindness,  both  from  friends  and 
strangers. 

From  Cambusnethan  she  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  for  a 
season,  through  the  violence  of  the  persecution,  she  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  gospel  preached.  She  felt  her  "  silent  Sabbaths 
very  bitter,"  though  the  secret  exercises  of  religion  were  very  com- 
forting to  her;  and  she  again  set  apart  some  time  for  renewing 
her  former  transaction  of  self-dedication  to  be  the  Lord's,  "which 
Bethel-day  was  made  among  the  sweetest  she  ever  had  on  earth.*' 
At  length,  in  private  houses,  she  frequently  enjoyed  "sweet  gospel 
days,  notwithstanding  the  severities  enjoined ;"  and  at  these  meetings, 
"which  were  wonderfully  hedged  and  protected  from  that  avenging 
persecution,"  !Mr.  Alexander  MoncriefP  and  Mr.  John  Carstairs, 
"  those  great  and  shining  lights,  were  helped  marvellously  to  deliver 
great  truths,"  and  enabled  to  display  "  great  boldness  of  spirit,  and 
resolution  in  the  discharge  of  their  Master's  work." 

About  this  time  she  went  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
at  Duieton,  and,  returning  home,  she  fell  into  a  languishing  condition 
of  body ;  but,  on  her  removal  to  Balcarres,  she  gradually  recovered. 
When  previously  residing  at  Balcarres,  she  had  attended  the  curate 

1  Tliese  are  one  at  Weems,  one  at  Pittenweem,  one  at  Tillicoultry,  one  at  Paisley,  one  at 
Cambusnetlian,  one  at  Killallan,  one  at  Dirleton,  tliree  at  Campbelto^vn,  one  at-London, 
one  at  Delf,  and  eight  at  Rotterdam. 
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of  the  parish,  "whose  ministry  was  a  heavy  burden  in  the  place ;"  but 
now,  more  true  to  her  convictions,  she  altogether  absented  herself ; 
and  yet,  on  this  account,  offensive  as  lier  conduct  might  be  to  the 
curate,  neither  her  friends  nor  strangers  frowned  upon  her.  Return- 
ing to  Inverary,  she  regularly  heard  LIr.  Patrick  Campbell  preach 
once  every  Sabbath,  and  also  derived  much  spiritual  profit  from  the 
fellowship  and  example  of  some  experienced  Christians  in  the  parish. 
She  records  that,  about  this  time,  'Mi\  Alexander  Wedderburn,  "  that 
eminent  shining  light,"  paid  a  visit  to  Inverary,  and  remained  several 
weeks,  during  which  time  his  ministry  was  accompanied  with  much 
evidence  of  the  power  and  presence  of  God.  Shortly  after,  she  and 
several  of  her  friends  went  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
KiLlallan,^  of  which  Mr.  James  Hutchison  was  indulged  minister; 
and,  on  the  close  of  this  occasion,  she  spent  some  weeks  with  the 
Marchioness  of  Argyll,  at  her  residence  at  Roseneath,  where,  for 
several  sabbaths,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  pastoral 
instructions  of  Mr.  Neil  Gillies,  indulged  minister  in  that  place. 

Leaving  the  Marchioness  of  Argyll,  she  returned  to  Inverary,  and 
was  soon  after  united  in  marriage  to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  fourth 
baronet  of  Auchinbreck,  who  was  descended  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  to  whom  he  was  only  second  in  the  county  of 
Argyll.  He  succeeded  his  uncle.  Sir  Dugald,  who  died  without  issue, 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.^  After  her  marriage,  she 
went  to  dwell  at  the  residence  of  Sir  Duncan,  at  Lochgair,  a  mansion 
of  great  size,  but  which  was  cast  to  the  ground  when  the  property 
went  to  other  hands.^     Here  she  found  her  lot  "  abundantly  credit- 

1  Killallan  and  Houstoun  form  a  Tmited  parish,  now  generally  called  Houstoun, 

2  Douglas's  Baronage  of  Scotland,  p.  62. 

8  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Kilraichael-Glassary,  Argyllshire,  p.  C84  Tlie 
CampheU  of  Auchinbreck  family  held  their  baron  baihe  courts  at  Kilmichael,  then  a 
populous  village,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  the  parish,  but  also 
in  the  county. 
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able,"  and  also  very  comfortable,  meeting  with  "  mucli  fond  affection 
and  kindness/*  both  from  Sir  Duncan  and  from  his  relations; 
"which,"  says  she,  "with  all  dutiful  affection,  will  be  ever  remem- 
bered with  the  greatest  gratitude."  The  only  want  she  appears  to 
have  felt  in  this  remote  locality,  was  her  deprivation  of  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  "  these  bounds  being  then  as  a  heath  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  to  the  means  of  grace;"  for  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
like  too  many  of  the  intruded  curates,  was  a  corrupt  insignificant 
teacher.  On  some  occasions,  however,  though  rarely,  by  reason  of 
the  persecution,  she  received  visits  from  nonconforming  ministers, 
by  whose  society  and  instruction  she  was  greatly  refreshed. 

Previous  to  her  confinement,  she  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  her  son  James,  a  child  whom  she  devoted  to  God 
from  the  womb,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  his  father,  was  born. 
Some  weeks  after,  she  and  Sir  Duncan,  with  their  child,  returned  to 
Lochgair ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  severity  with  Vv^hich  the  persecu- 
tion then  raged,  they  enjoyed  much  tranquillity  during  the  most  of 
that  year.  At  this  time,  the  Earl  of  Argyll  paying  them  a  visit, 
invited  them  to  come  and  stay  with  him  for  a  few  months,  at  the 
Castle  of  Inverary.  They  readily  accepted  his  invitation,  and  took 
along  with  them  their  infant  boy,  who  was  there  "nursed  with  his 
grandmother  with  the  greatest  affection  and  tenderness." 

In  July,  she  and  Sir  Duncan,  with  their  child,  went  to  Kintyre, 
with  the  most  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll's  and  her  mother's  families,  form- 
ing a  numerous  company.  Their  society  was  exceedingly  agreeable, 
and  they  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  at  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  that  place,  on  two  Sabbaths  in  succession.  ^     All  of 


*  Mr.  David  Simpson  was  indulged  minister  of  Kintyre,  in  1673.  He  was  ejected  from 
his  ministry  at  Soutliend,  after  the  Restoration,  for  nonconformity. — Wodrow's  History, 
vol.  i.,  p.  328  J  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  204. 
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tliem,  but  especially  Lady  Campbell  and  her  mother,  were  mucli 
interested  in  the  services  of  these  solemn  occasions;  "whicli,"  says 
Lady  Campbell,  writing  after  the  Revolution,  "were  made  a  double 
meal  to  many;  and,  indeed,  as  this  meal  was  doubled  to  many,  so 
many  had  a  long  journey  to  go  in  the  strength  of  it,  as  was  sweetly 
forewarned,  and  with  great  utterance  and  liveliness  was  told  us.  I 
never  saw  such  a  sight  of  young  communicants,  or  more  seriousness, 
the  seeds  whereof,  it  is  hoped,  do  remain  in  that  place,  that  is  blessed 
again  with  a  powerful  signalizing  ministry."  She  adds,  "  These  two 
eminent  lights  soon  after  were  put  out,  by  the  removal  of  !Mr.  Cameron 
and  Mr.  Keith,  as  a  sad  presage  to  the  place  and  to  our  nation;  as 
indeed  appeared  immediately  after,  by  the  growing  desolation  and 
trouble  that  daily  increased;  to  the  putting  a  further  restraint  on 
ministers  and  people,  many  of  whom  were  imprisoned,  harassed, 
chased  to  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  the  violating  of  the  consciences 
of  others,  and  the  fearful  bloodshed  of  many;  retrenching  our 
liberties,  so  that  it  was  made  a  crime  to  meet,  or  convene  to  the 
worship  of  the  living  God,  except  in  such  a  manner  as  our  nation 
was  solemnly  sworn  against ;  laying  bonds  on  ministers  not  to  preach, 
or  people  to  hear,  under  such  and  such  penalties,  fines,  hazards,  as 
were  endless  to  rehearse ;  things  running  to  such  a  height,  to  the 
introducing  of  Popery  itself,  if  the  Lord  had  not  prevented,  that 
there  were  almost  no  thinking  persons  but  were  under  the  dread 
and  fear  of  this  approaching  judgment.  Thus,  for  several  years,  was 
this  growing  speat  of  persecution  groaned  under  by  many  families 
and  persons,  which,  when  called  to  mind,  cannot  but  excite  to 
wonder,  bearing  witness  to  this  cruel  bondage,  much  like  to  the  case 
of  those  in  Psalm  Ixvi.  12,  '  Thou  hast  caused  men  to  ride  over  our 
heads;  we  went  through  fire  and  through  water;  but  thou  broughtest 
us  out  into  a  wealthy  place ;'  for  which,  0  to  be  helped  to  go  to  thy 
house  with  burnt-offerings,  that  each  of  us  may  pay  those  vows  which 
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our  lips  have  uttered  aud  our  mouths  have  spokeu,  when  we  were  in 
this  trouble!" 

Lady  Campbell's  attachment  to  the  cause  of  nonconformity,  as 
might  be  expected,  created  her  opposition,  remote  as  was  the  part  of 
the  country  where  she  resided ;  for  in  the  most  remote  localities  there 
were  always  some  individuals — the  curates,  if  no  others — who  made 
it  their  business  to  discover  such  as  were  hostile  to  Prelacy,  and  to 
entail  on  them  the  penalties  of  persecution.  In  the  year  1684,  an 
attempt  was  made,  owing  to  the  malignity  or  cupidity  of  base 
informers,  to  banish  the  worship  of  God  from  lier  house ;  as  appears 
from  her  gratefully  speaking  of  the  Lord's  "mercifully  hiding  her 
as  in  a  pavilion,  even  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  and  of  his  never-to- 
be-forgotten  mercy  under  the  adversaries'  bold  attack  to  turn  the 
worship  of  God  out  of  her  family."  Trom  this  geneial  statement, 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  can  only  be  guessed  at.  As 
it  was  then  perfectly  legal  for  the  master  of  a  family  to  assemble  his 
own  domestics  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  for  prayer.  Sir  Duncan 
— had  the  government  been  regulated  by  their  own  laws,  which, 
however,  was  not  always  the  case — could  not  have  been  found  fault 
with,  and  punished  for  performing  those  duties  himself.  It  may 
therefore  be  supposed  that  he  retained  in  his  family  a  Presbyterian 
chaplain,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the  devotions  at  the  domestic 
altar ;  and  that  the  government  being  informed  of  this,  Sir  Duncan 
was  threatened  with  prosecution,  or  actually  prosecuted  on  that 
ground.  The  result  she  does  not  declare;  but,  as  an  evidence  of 
iheir  firmness  of  purpose,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  when  the  case 
was  pending,  and  occasioning  them  no  small  anxiety,  they  cordially 
welcomed,  into  their  house  at  Lochgair,  an  ejected  minister,  who 
unexpectedly  paid  them  a  visit,  though  such  hospitality  was  then  in 
no  small  degree  perilous ;  and  they,  moreover,  during  his  stay  with 
them,  though  at  the  risk  of  heavy  penalties,  gladly  converted  their 
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liouse  into  a  little  sanctuary,  where  their  domestics  and  neighbours 
assembled  to  hear  the  words  of  eternal  life  at  his  mouth.  "  But," 
says  she,  "  while  thus  under  unaccountable  thoughtfulness  about  the 
event,  and  great  trouble,  the  Lord  directed  one  of  his  faithful  and 
chosen  servants  unexpectedly  to  our  family,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert 
Muir,  eminent  in  his  day ;  and  though  the  time  was  difficulting,  yet 
Sir  Duncan  was  moved  to  favour  and  welcome  him,  and  would  not 
part  with  him  for  some  weeks ;  w^hich  was  made  a  seasonable  refresh- 
ing visit  to  some.  Those  lectures,  and  family  exercise  and  sermons, 
were  made  often  as  life  from  the  dead,  not  only  instructing  to  the 
great  conviction  of  severals,  but  were  made  strengthening  and  com- 
forting to  others ;  and  though  severals  did  meet  together  during  his 
being  with  us,  yet  never  did  the  least  trouble  follow,  save  to  part 
again,  w^hicli  was  not  easy  to  many."  Mr.  Muir,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel,  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the  kindness 
he  at  this  time  received  from  Lady  Campbell  and  Sir  Duncan,  when 
his  hosts  were  brought  into  circumstances  of  distress. 

In  the  winter  following,  that  is,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1684, 
or  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  16 So,  Sir  Duncan  being  unjustly  and 
maliciously  accused  of  uttering  expressions  reflecting  on  the  govern- 
ment, for  which  he  was  in  danger  of  prosecution,  she  proceeded  along 
with  him  to  Edinburgh,  through  a  great  fall  of  snow,  with  the  design, 
it  would  appear,  of  leaving  the  country;  but,  on  reaching  the  capital, 
they  were  happily  relieved  from  this  threatened  trouble ;  and,  staying 
there  for  some  weeks,  they  had  opportunity,  though  but  seldom,  of 
hearing  the  gospel  preached  by  some  of  the  nonconforming  ministers. 
At  this  time  Charles  II.  died;  an  event  wdiich,  severe  as  the  persecu- 
tion had  been  under  his  reign,  excited,  from  the  well-known  cruelty 
and  bigotry  of  his  brother  James,  who  succeeded  him,  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  future.  "lu  which  time," 
says  she,  "King  Charles'  death  fell  out,  w^hich  ushered  in  great 
2k 
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a^'itation  iu  the  minds  of  mauy,  who  did  foresee  and  fear  what  indeed 
did  follow ;  matters  being  screwed  to  such  a  height,  as  Protestants 
could  not  but  be  greailj  alarmed ;  which  unquestionably  gave  rise  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Argyll's  project  from  Holland,  the  Lord  seeing  it 
meet  to  move  the  heart  of  severals  to  bestir  themselves  in  behalf  of 
their  religion  and  liberty,  when  so  largely  run  down ;  as  did  evidently 
appear  by  the  scaffolding,  dragooning,  torturing,  and  barbarous 
practices  among  us,  so  that  either  our  ruin  or  relief  seemed  to  be  at 
hand." 

The  summer  after  this,  she  and  Sir  Duncan  were  residing  at  Car- 
nassary  Castle,^  which  stood  on  an  eminence,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Kilmartin,  anciently  called  Strathmore,  and  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  TTliile  residing  here,  she  enjoyed  for  some 
weeks  the  society  of  her  "  desirable  sister,"  Lady  Sophia.  At  the 
same  time  she  was  attacked  by  a  high  fever,  and  in  her  sickness  was 
visited  by  her  mother,  who,  on  her  recovery,  prevailed  with  her  to 
accompany  her  and  Lady  Sophia  to  Stirliug,  and  live  there  with  her 
and  her  sister,  till  her  health  should  be  more  fully  recruited. 

During  the  time  of  her  stay  with  her  mother  at  Stirling,  tidings 
came  to  the  government  that  the  Earl  of  Argyll  had  touched  at 
Orkney;  upon  which,  as  has  already  been  recorded,  her  "dear 
mother"  was,  by  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  immediately  appre- 
hended, and  carried  prisoner  to  Stirling  Castle,  and  thence,  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Her  "  dear  sister," 
Lady  Sophia,  was  also  imprisoned ;  and  many  of  the  nwst  substantial 
of  the  Campbell  name  were  seized,  and  made  close  prisoners  in  the 
Canongate  tolbooth.     Some  days  after.  Sir  Duncan,  on  receiving 

*  Carnassary  Castle  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jolin  Carsewell,  when,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion from  Popery,  he  became  supermtendent  of  Argyll;  and,  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1575,  it  became  the  property  and  occasional  residence  of  the  Campbells 
of  Auchinbreck.— New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  Kilniartin,  Argyllsliire,  pp.  555,  556. 
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intelligence  of  the  Earl's  coming  to  Campbeltown,  and  the  need  he 
had  of  aid,  ^Yilling  to  hazard  his  all  to  promote  the  design  of  this 
undertaking,  went,  through  manifold  difficulties,  and  even  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  to  join  him,  with  a  considerable  number  of  liis  men, ' 
who,  however,  continued  not  long  together;  for  they  were  "scat- 
tered," says  Lady  Campbell,  "  to  the  unaccountable  grief  and  sadness 
of  many,  who  were  breathing  for  a  deliverance.'* 

"With  much  bitterness  of  spirit  she  took  leave  of  Sir  Duncan  at 
Stirling,  when  he  was  about  to  join  Argyll;  for  she  dreaded  the 
result ;  nor  was  she  altogether  satisfied  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
undertaking,  tliough  the  laudableness  of  the  object  prevented  her 
from  making  any  opposition.  "A  time,"  says  she,  "not  to  be 
forgotten  was  this,  and  what  this  parting  was  \vhen  he  left  me  at 
Stiiiing.  And  though  it  became  me  not  to  be  so  selfish,  as  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  more  public  concern^  when  so  much  seemed  to  be  at 
the  stake,  yet  I  was  far  from  encouraging  him  in  it ;  because  I  had 
not  that  clearness  in  it  that  could  have  been  wished.  The  seen 
danger  he  was  exposed  to  at  this  time,  was  as  the  bereaving  me  of 
my  life^  so  much  was  it  bound  up  in  him ;  but  the  Lord  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  support,  so  that  some  of  those  days  were  made 
wonderful,  and  any  time  spent  alone  was  more  than  ordinarily  coun- 
tenanced, and  these  loneliest  times  were  made  sweeter  than  could 
have  been  expected,  although  under  the  prospect  of  heavy  times  to 
foUow."  She  continues,  "  The  following  day,  we  had  the  unaccount- 
able, sad,  and  dismal  notice  of  the  ruin  of  that  undertaking,  wherein 
the  expections  of  many  were  sadly  defeated ;  but  the  Lord's  time  was 
not  come  for  our  deliverance,  and  that  which  did  greatly  aggravate 

«  Wodrow  says  eight  hundred.— Historj^  yol,  iv.,  p.  290.  Fountainhall  says  two  hundred. 
"Sir Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,"  says  he,  "with  two  hundred  men,  went  to  him, 
under  the  pretence  he  was  bound  by  liis  charter  to  assist  him ;  which  cannot  oblige  him 
against  the  king,  nor  defend  him  for  treason."— Decisions,  vol.  l,  p.  '383. 
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the  teiTibleiiess  of  that  stroke  was  the  dreadful  aspect  these  circum- 
stances appeared  to  have,  not  possible  to  relate,  sufferings  of  various 
kinds  being  from  all  airths  expected,  and  an  increase  of  our  thral- 
dom greatly  dreaded." 

On  the  subsequent  day,  at  St.  Ninians,  she  passed,  in  deep  di^guis.?, 
through  several  guards,  in  order  to  obtain  more  certain  intelligence 
respecting  her  nearest  friends;  and,  learning  that  they  were  in 
danger,  she  \yrs  greatly  distressed.  She  watched  duiing  the  greater 
part  of  that  night,  and  returned  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
Stirling ;  where,  on  being  informed  that  Sir  Duncan  was  on  tbe  road, 
her  fears  regarding  liis  safety  were  heightened.  Taking  leave  that 
day  of  her  "  dear  Jamie,"  whom  "  the  Lord  provided  friends  to  care 
for,"  though  she  left  him  very  destitute,  having  no  relative  to  whom 
she  could  intrust  liim — her  mother  and  sister  being  at  this  time 
prisoners — she,  with  much  confusion  and  agitation  of  mind,  set  out 
for  Edinburgh,  walking  and  riding  alternately.  When  some  miles  on 
her  journey,  being  then  on  foot,  she  unexpectedly  met,  near  Ealkirk, 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  was  brought  that  length  prisoner  on  his  way 
to  Edinburgh;  "which,"  says  she,  "was  a  moui'nful  sight  to  one 
who  bore  him  so  great  affection."  He  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  observed  her.  She  was  in  deep  disguise,  and  did  not  venture 
to  come  near  him,  but  held  up  in  the  rear,  at  some  distance,  most 
part  of  the  way,  till  the  horse  on  which  she  was  riding  failed. 
Judging  it  more  than  probable  that  Sir  Duncan  was  taken,  and  being 
informed  by  several  persons  on  the  road  that  such  was  the  case,  she 
was  greatly  troubled ;  but  the  report  of  his  apprehension  was  un- 
founded; for,  though  searched  for  in  several  places,  he  was  wonder- 
fully preserved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies — a  mercy 
"which,  on  many  accounts,  she  desired  to  remember,  with  great 
thankfulness  and  praise." 

Before  reaching  Edinburgh,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  staying 
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all  night  ou  the  road,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  lodgings. 
Owing  to  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  to  great  heaviness  and 
pressure  of  mind,  arising  from  her  own  personal  concerns,  from 
the  calamities  of  various  kinds  which  had  befallen,  or  were  about 
to  befall,  many  who  were  concerned  in  Argyll's  attempt,  and  from 
fears  respecting  her  husband,  of  whose  safety  she  was  ignorant,  sleep 
departed  from  her  eyes ;  but,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  his  loving- 
kindness  in  the  day-time,  so  in  the  night  of  trouble  his  song  was  with 
her,  and  her  prayer  unto  the  God  of  her  life,  "who  made  this  among 
the  sweetest  nights  tliat  ever  she  had,  or  durst  have  expected,  so  that 
sleep  was  neither  missed  nor  sought  after." 

Next  morning,  coming  early  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  opening  of  the 
gates,  she  received  the  afflicting  news  of  the  barbarous  treatment  the 
"dear  Earl"  of  Argyll  had  met  with  in  his  being  brought  to  the 
Castle ;  and  also  heard  very  painful  rumours  regarding  several  of  her 
nearest  relations,  which  again  plunged  her  in  distress.  When  revolv- 
ing in  her  mind  where  to  go,  she  was  directed  to  the  lodgings  of  "  a 
dear  sympathizing  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Muir ;"  with  w^hom  she  "  found 
much  favour  and  kind  reception,  and  whose  company,  on  this  afflicting 
Sabbath,  was  no  small  blessing  to  her ;  and  what  was  I,"  she  adds, 
"  that  the  Lord  should  thus  regard  me,  that  in  most  of  my  greatest 
troubles  he  hath  been  pleased  to  favour  me  with  his  people's  society 
and  company;  but  he  is  gracious,  and  his  compassions  fail  not." 
Ever  since  !Mr.  Muir  had  stayed  some  weeks  with  her  and  Sir  Duncan 
at  their  house  at  Lochgair,  "his  instructions,  singular  sympathy,  and 
affectionate  help,"  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  them  both ;  "  and, 
therefore,"  says  she,  "I  hope  and  enjoin  that  it  may  not  be  forgot 
by  such  of  mine  as  may  outlive  tliis  acknowledgment ;  but  above  all," 
she  adds — for  her  pious  spirit  led  her  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
everything — "is  to  be  acknowledged  the  wonderful  compassion  of 
the  high  and  lofty  One,  in  thus  compassionating  the  exigencies  of 
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the  indigent,  and,  '  therefore,  I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thy  mercy ; 
for  thou  liast  considered  my  trouble;  thou  hast  known  my  soul  in 
adversities/  Psal.  xxxi.  7.'' 

On  the  following  day,  she  had  certain  information  of  Sir  Duncan's 
"safety,  and  marvellous  preservation,"  which  greatly  relieved  her 
burdened  mind  concerning  him;  and  she  was  then  in  better  case  to 
make  inquiry  after  her  "dear  afflicted  mother,  who  was  harshly 
treated,"  and  who  was  greatly  afflicted  in  prospect  of  the  cruel  death 
of  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Argyll. 

Lady  Campbell  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll  entertained  a  high  esteem 
and  warm  affection  for  each  other.  By  the  Christian  excellence  of 
her  character  she  had  gained  upon  his  heart,  and  he  always  treated 
her  with ,  kindness,  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  chUd.  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  cherished  towards  him  the  tenderness  of  a  daughter. 
This,  as  well  as  sympathy  with  her  mother,  made  liis  death  a  sore 
stroke  to  her.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  executed, 
she  obtained  an  interview  with  him,  though  not  till  he  was  brought 
to  the  council  house.  When  admitted  to  him,  she  was  greatly  com- 
forted in  witnessing  his  composed  edifying  carriage,  in  circumstances 
so  trying  to  human  fortitude.  After  endearing  expressions,  lie  said 
to  her,  "  We  must  not  part  like  those  not  to  meet  again."  And  she 
testifies,  that  he  went  from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution  *^  with 
the  greatest  assurance."  As  a  last  memorial  of  his  affectionate 
remembrance  of  her,  he  wrote  to  her  a  letter  on  the  hast  day  of  his 
life,  and  it  was  probably  written  in  the  council  house,  immediately 
after  this  interview  between  them,  at  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  sister  Lady  Sophia,  and  another  to  her  mother.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

''June  30,  1685. 

''Deah  Lady  Hexeietta, — I  pray  God  sanctify  and  bless  this 
lot  to  you.     Our  concerns  are  strangely  mixed;  the  Lord  look  on 
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llicni;  I  kuo^  all  shall  turn  to  good  to  them  that  fear  God,  and 
hope  ill  his  mercy.  So  I  know  you  do,  and  that  you  may  still  do  it 
more  and  more  is  my  wish  for  you.  The  Lord  comfort  you ! — I  am, 
your  loving  father  and  servant,  Argyll."  ' 

To  the  sorrow  of  Lady  Campbell,  occasioned  by  the  execution  of 
Argyll,  and  the  condition  of  her  mother,  was  added  the  sorrow 
occasioned  by  the  cruel  manner  in  which  many  of  the  Campbell  clan 
were  treated,  the  close  imprisonment  of  her  sister,  and  the  rapine  and 
violence  committed  upon  Sir  Duncan's  property,  and  that  of  his 
friends  and  tenants.  *'  At  this  melancholy  time,"  she  says,  "account 
came  of  many  of  our  folks,  that  were  taken  and  brought  in  like  slaves, 
so  as  many  prisons  were  filled ;  others  spoiled  of  all  that  they  had, 
who  had  been  in  jail  all  this  time,  and  no  way  in  arms ;  their  houses 
rifled,  and  young  ones  put  to  flight.  J^.Iany  were  harassed,  and 
twenty-three  gentlemen  and  feuars  were  executed  in  one  day,  by 
that  bloody  person-  who  gave  orders  for  it.  My  dear  sister  was  close 
prisoner,  so  as  none  of  us  had  access  to  her ;  our  whole  bounds  and 


*  Woifrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  SO-i.  Some  person  hncl  taken  a  copy  of  this  letter  at 
tlie  time,  and  by  this  means  it  was  presented.  Islr.  John  Anderson,  minister  of  Kii-k- 
maiden,  in  a  letter  to  Wodrow,  dated  Kovember  6, 1723,  speaking  of  Wodrow's  Histon', 
says,  "1  was  much  surprised  when  I  read  the  Earl  of  ArgjU's  letter  to  my  Lady  Henrietta 
Campbell,  seeing  she  had  often  told  me  she  had  lost  it  long  ago;  but,  it  seems,  som.e 
person  had  got  a  copy  of  it,  from  whom  you  have  had  it." — Letters  to  Wodrow,  !MSS. 
in  Advocates'  Library,  vol.  xxi.,  4to,  no.  133. 

2  The  Marquis  of  Athcll.  The  whole  tcrritvory  of  the  Campbells  was  intrusted  to  him, 
when  the  Earl  of  Argyll  fell  a  sacrifice ;  and,  among  other  acts  of  cruelty  and  lavrless 
\iolence  which  he  committed,  he  caused  to  be  executed  four  or  five  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Campbell,  after  they  had  received  quarter  and  protection  upon  their  surrendering,  and 
eighteen  more  at  Inverary,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  triah  A  small,  but  chaste 
monument  of  chlorite,  erected  on  the  spot,  close  to  the  church,  commemorates  their 
tragical  death,  ant),  with  great  moderation  of  language,  the  cause  in  v.hich  they  fell. — 
Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  310;  and  iS'ew  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Inverary, 
Argyllslme. 
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interest  laid  waste ;  many  put  to  flight ;  our  house  burned/  and 
many  put  to  great  hardships,  as  were  unaccountable  to  relate ;  Sir 
Duncan's  uncle  [Alexander  Campbell  of]  Strondour,  slain  at  our 
gate,  and  [Dugald  Mactavish  of]  Duardary,  executed  at  Bow- 
draught.^  Yet,"  she  adds,  "0  tlie  graciousness  of  the  Lord,  who 
gave  a  back  for  the  burden,  as  is  wondered  at  in  looking  back  on  it ; 
as  also  on  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  the  Lord,  in  the  safety  of  so 
many  in  tlie  same  circumstances,  who  were  designed  to  be  a  sacrifice, 
but  were  miraculously  preserved." 

While,  as  is  stated  in  the  above  extract,  the  Castle  of  Carnassary 
was  burned  by  the  enemy,  and  burned,  too,  in  violation  of  a  solemn 
treaty,  her  other  and  chief  place  of  residence,  Lochgair  House,  was, 
with  the  like  perfidy,  plundered  of  all  its  furniture.  Sir  Duncan's 
friends  defended  that  house  against  the  Marquis  of  Atholl's  men  for 
some  time ;  but  at  length  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and 
surrendered  it  upon  condition  that  all  the  furniture,  papers,  &c., 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  convey  them 
safe  to  Lady  CampbelL  But  this  treaty  proved  a  frail  security. 
Too  perfidious  to  be  bound  by  their  own  engagements,  AthoU's  men 
garrisoned  the  house  and  plundered  it.  The  commander  of  the  party, 
after  having  taken  away  and  destroyed  most  of  what  was  in  the  house, 
coveting  the  charter  chest,  which  was  of  a  very  curious  construction, 
broke  it  open,  and  turned  out  the  papers  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
where  it  stood,  sending  away  the  chest  for  his  own  use.  After  this 
reckless  spoliation,  a  party  of  soldiers  lay  in  the  house  about  eight 
or  ten  weeks.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  after  the  llevolution,  when 
Lady  Campbell  and  Sir  Duncan  returned  from  Holland,  they  found 


*  f'iz.,  the  Castle  of  Carnassary. 

«Tbis  account  is  confirnied  by  "a  petition  of  Sir  Duncau  Campbell,  for  himself  and  his 
distressed  friends,  tenants,  and  vassals  in  Knapdale,  Glassary,  and  Kelislait,"  presented 
to  tlie  Estates  of  Parliament,  after  the  rtevolution.    See  Appendix,  No.  XIV. 
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llicsc  papers  lying  on  that  chamber  floor,  exactly  in  the  ^3alne  state 
as  when  turned  out  of  the  charter  chest,  though  they  had  then  lain 
exposed  nearly  four  years,  the  house  being  in  ruins,  and  open  to 
everybody.  On  coming  home,  as  the  mansion  at  Lochgair  was 
uninhabitable,  they  dwelt  for  some  time  in  another  house ;  in  which 
they  had  not  been  long,  when  Lady  Campbell  wished  to  go  and  see 
their  house  at  Lochgair,  and  desired  Sir  Duncan  to  send  some  person 
to  look  for  his  papers.  lie  answered,  that  he  was  certain  that  they 
were  all  destroyed ;  but  going  up  herself  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
house,  she  found  them  all  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  caused 
them  to  be  put  up  in  several  trunks  and  carried  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that  not  one  paper  of  value  was 
amissing.' 

After  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  she  experienced,  for 
some  weeks,  much  mental  anxiety,  from  the  great  danger  to  which 
Sir  Duncan  was  exposed,  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
By  a  proclamation,  dated  June  24j,  1685,  for  apprehending  the  lead- 
ing men  wlio  had  been  concerned  in  Argyll's  attempt,  a  reward  of 
1800  merks  was  ofi'ered  to  such  as  slionld  deliver  up  Sir  Duncan, 
dead  or  alive,  to  the  government ;  and  it  was  declared  treason  to 
harbour,  reset,  or  correspond  with  him,  or  any  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  proclamation.^  But,  at  the  risk  of  incurriug  the  penalties  of 
treason,  some  had  the  generosity  to  siielter  and  harbour  him;  and 
this  Lady  Campbell  piously  attributes  to  the  mercy  of  God,  who  had 
inclined  their  hearts  to  compassion. 

In  such  a  state  of  matters,  she  and  Sir  Duncan  resolved  to  leave 
Scotland.  While  he  sliould  go  to  Holland  for  shelter,  she  was  to  go 
to  England ;  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  obtaining,  from  his  Majesty, 
tlie  favour  of  an  act  of  indemnity,  securing  at  once  his  life  and  his 

1  \\'odiow's  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  pp.  280-282 ;  and  his  Histor}-,  vol.  iv.,  p.  310. 
2  Wodrou's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  312. 
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estates,  over  both  wliicli  a  deed  of  forfeiture  was  impending.  His 
purpose  of  making  Lis  escape,  Sir  Duncan  was  enabled  speedily  to 
carry  into  effect.  He  arrived  safely  in  Holland,  on  the  I'lth  of  August. 
Meanwhile,  having  left  her  child  behind  her.  Lady  Campbell  and  her 
mother,  who  determined  to  accompany  her  to  England,  proceeded 
on  their  journey ;  in  which  they  met  with  several  instances  of  pro- 
vidential preservation,  which,  with  thankfulness,  she  desired  to 
remember,  though  the  relation  of  them  is  omitted  in  her  diary. 
i\iany  were  the  conflicting  feelings  which  agitated  her  mind,  in 
the  trying  circumstances  in  which  she  was  now  placed ;  but,  like  the 
king  of  Israel,  she  always  had  recourse  to  God's  Word  in  the  time 
of  her  affliction,  and  that  was  the  source  whence  her  comfort  was 
derived.  "After  this,"  says  she,  "  being  on  the  road  to  England,  at 
Durham,  on  the  9th  of  August  [16S5],  being  ihe  Sabbath,  and  among 
strangers,  and  at  a  distance  from  those  wished-for  ordinances  that 
had  been  enjoyed,  when  alone,  and  full  of  sadness  and  anxiety,  0  how 
sweet  was  that  word  made,  and  powerfully  intimated  to  me  with 
bowels  of  compassion — Eom.  viii.  35,  'Neither  tribulation,  nor  dis- 
tress, nor  persecution,  nor  famine,  nor  nakedness,  nor  peril,  nor 
sword,  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Chi'ist 
Jesus  our  Lord ! ' " 

lieaching  London  in  safety,  she  continued  tliere  for  several  months ; 
and  during  that  period,  which  she  calls  "an  afflictive  time  to  both 
nations,  as  may  be  memorable  to  after  ages,"  she  and  her  mother  left 
no  means  untried  to  obtain  indemnity  for  Sh'  Duncan.  But  from 
King  James — the  consummation  of  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  cruelty, 
who  had  declared,  that  it  would  never  be  weU  with  Scotland  until  the 
south  of  the  Eorth,  where  the  Covenanters  chiefly  abounded,  was 
turned  into  a  hunting  field,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  limbs  of  the 
Presbyterians  crushed  and  mangled  in  the  boot,  with  exquisite  and 
savage  glee — she  had  little  to  expect ,  and  the  cold  reception  she  met 
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with  from  men  iu  power,  she  devoutly  contrasts  with  the  benignity 
and  mercy  with  which  the  Supreme  Hulcr  of  heaven  and  of  earth 
ever  welcomes  the  huQible  suppliant,  who  approaches  his  throne 
through  Jesus  Christ.  "Among  some  sweet  hours  theu,"  she 
writes,  "  though  in  a  very  troublesome  attendance  at  Windsor,  where 
great  ones  of  the  world  were  solicited  and  waited  on  with  no  little 
painfulness  and  charge,  0  how  did  it  give  occasion  to  commend  the 
preferableness  of  his  matchless  service,  who  is  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords !  who  does  not  scare  at  petitioners  because  of  their 
blemishes  and  importunity!  there  being  no  want  of  leisure  at  his 
blessed  throne ;  no  destitute  case  is  slighted  by  him ;  no  wilderness 
condition  in  a  solitary  way  doth  make  petitions  burdensome  to  him, 
but  he  satisfies  the  longing  soul,  and  filleth  the  hungry  with  good 
thiugs;  no  distress,  peril,  or  sword  separates  from  his  love,  nor  does 
he  break  the  braised  reed,  or  quench  the  smoking  flax ;  with  him  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden  find  acceptance;  no  difficulty  being  too  great 
for  him  who  saveth  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  God  through 
him." 

The  sight  she  bad  of  the  court,  when  at  London,  was  far  from 
exciting  in  her  mind  the  fecKngs  of  envy.  Her  aspirations  were  after 
nobler  enjoyments  than  the  pageantry  and  luxury  of  a  court  could 
bestow.  She  had  chosen  the  better  part,  and  she  thanked  God,  that, 
by  his  grace,  he  had  enabled  her  to  prefer  occupying  a  place  among 
the  wronged  and  injured  of  his  people,  to  possessing  all  the  wealth 
and  honours  of  the  world.  She  thus  writes  in  her  diary,  and  the 
sentiments  bespeak  the  just  views  she  had  of  the  objects  of  ambition, 
which  become  a  rational  and  an  immortal  being : — '^London,  at  King's 
Court. — Soon  after  this  [that  is,  after  November  1685],  having 
occasion  to  see  the  outward  splendour  of  the  court,  and  bravery  of 
such  as  sit  at  ease  in  the  world,  and  have  all  that  tlieir  heart  could 
wish,  and  are  in  the  height  of  their  enjoyment,  all  appeared  to  me  to 
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be  according  to  tlic  Lord's  reckoning,  and  was  esteemed  to  be  but 
as  shadows  and  dreams,  that  do  evanish  and  bear  little  bulk  when 
put  in  competition  with  the  least  amount  or  degree  of  enjoyment 
of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  did  extort  this  short  meditation : — *  0 
incomparably  matcliless  choice,  that  can  never  be  suitably  esteemed, 
or  enough  valued,  loved,  or  delighted  in,  it  being  found  that  there  is 
no  true  tranquillity,  nor  sure  peace  or  comfort  but  in  God;  once 
mine  and  ever  mine;  there  being  no  change  or  alteration  in  his  love.' 
And  at  this  time  it  was  made  matter  of  praise,  that  ever  he  had  dis- 
covered to  me  the  preferableness  of  choosing  affliction  with  the  people 
of  God,  to  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  The  blessing 
of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  be  for  ever  upon  him,  who  has 
discovered  and  taught  the  meaning  of  that  blessed  promise,  'And 
every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father 
or  mother,  or  wife  or  cliildren,  or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall 
receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life '  (Matt.  xix. 
29) ;  wliich  is  seen  to  be  not  only  full  of  compensation,  but  wonder 
fidly  bejond  any  temporal  enjoyment  that  ever  was  enjoyed  else- 
where. His  fellowship,  his  sympathy,  his  tender  mercy,  his  matchless 
love;  0  incomparable  felicity  and  portion!  0  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  eudureth  for  ever." 

At  the  time  that  Lady  Campbell  was  in  London,  the  English 
Puritans  were  greatly  oppressed.  King  James  was  rigorously  execut- 
ing the  severest  laws  in  force  against  them.  Eichard  Baxter  was  in 
prison;  John.  Howe  was  in  exile.  Puritan  congregations  could 
only  meet  by  night,  in  private  houses,  or  in  waste  places;  while  their 
ministers  were  forced  to  preach  to  them  in  the  garb  of  draymen, 
colliers,  or  sailors,  and  to  steal  into  the  houses  where  tlieir  hearers 
were  assembled,  through  windows  and  trap-doors.^    To  this  dis- 

1  MacaulayN  Ylisiory  of  Enshncl,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  20i;  214. 
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tressing  condition  of  the  Eaglisli  nonconformists,  various  allusions 
are  made  in  Lady  Campbell's  diary.  She  states  that,  while  in  London, 
she  heard  th.e  word  preached  only  in  a  very  private  manner,  in  con- 
sequence "of  the  spirit  of  violence  and  persecution  v/hich  at  that 
time  raged  in  London."  On  one  occasion,  she  there  enjoyed  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  the  privacy  with  which  it  was 
observed,  and  the  means  taken  to  prevent  discovery,  indicate  the 
extreme  rigour  with  which  the  laws  against  nonconformity  were 
enforced.  It  was  dispensed  in  the  night-time,  in  a  private  house, 
where  a  select  company  had  assembled  for  the  holy  service.  The 
ministers  who  officiated  w^ere  two  Scotsmen,  Mr.  Nicholas  Blaikie, 
and  Mr.  George  Hamilton — the  former,  minister  of  Roberton  at  the 
Eestoration,  from  which  charge  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity ; 
and  the  latter,  minister  in  the  High  Chnrch  of  Edinburgh  after  the 
Revolution.  The  number  of  communicants  was  about  forty.  Speak- 
ing of  this  sacramental  occasion,  after  the  Revolution,  Lady  CampbeiJ 
says,  it  "gave  occasion  for  mournful  considerations;  and  though  a 
great  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  [this  ordinance],  yet  now,  when 
looking  back  on  the  distress,  and  barbarous  treatment  and  hazard, 
that  were  in  those  days,  which  made  meeting  together  abont  nncon- 
troverted  commanded  duties  to  be  a  crime,  this  may  heighten  our 
notes  of  praise,  and  estimation  of  our  privileges,  that  those  restraints 
have  so  graciously  been  removed  that  now  we  have  such  gospel  days. 
This  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord,  and  wondrous  in  our  eyes." 

Very  different  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  CathoKcs  were 
dealt  with  by  King  James.  While  the  most  eminent  of  the  Puritan 
divines  were  imprisoned,  or  in  exile,  friars  and  monlvs  crowded  the 
streets  of  London.  While  the  Puritans  were  interdicted  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  presses  of  Oxford  were  throwing  off,  under  a  royal 
license,  breviaries  and  mass  books  in  thousands.  While  the  Puritans 
could  only  meet  to  worship  God,  in  the  manner  they  judged  most 
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agreeable  to  his  will,  in  private  houses,  by  stealth,  "llie  host  was 
publicly  exposed  in  London,  under  the  protection  of  the  pikes 
and  muskets  of  the  foot  guards;"  and  the  Popish  worship  was 
conducted  in  their  chapels,  in  the  most  open  and  ostentatious 
manner.^  During  her  stay  in  the  English  capital,  much  of  this 
actually  fell  under  the  observation  of  Lady  Campbell ;  to  whom,  as  to 
the  great  body  of  the  Protestant  community,  it  was  a  just  cause  of 
grief,  as  well  as  of  painful  apprehension,  though  it  served  to  establish 
her  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  "Onetime  there" 
[in  London,  1685],  says  she,  "going  by  a  Popish  chapel,  with  a  very 
heavy  heart,  to  see  such  crowdings  so  avowedly  to  this  idolatrous 
worship,  two  or  three  of  us  went  to  the  door  to  see  the  manner  of 
their  worship,  who  thus  were  deluded,  being  told  we  might,  without 
going  in,  see  them  without  being  seen,  which  proved  otherwise ;  for, 
being  noticed  as  strangers  to  their  foppery,  after  standing  a  while  to 
observe  and  wonder  at  this  abomination,  to  see  it  set  up  in  a  Pro- 
testant country,  we  had  nearly  been  knocked  down  unawares,  but 
narrowly  escaped — from  which  the  hazard  was  seen  of  venturing 
upon  curiosity — yet  blessed  be  God  for  this  much  of  instruction,  in 
seeing  such  a  sight  as  helped  to  confirm  us  in  the  truth  of  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man." 

At  London,  her  intercessions  in  behalf  of  her  husband,  Sir  Duncan, 
met  with  so  little  success,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  her  being  there, 
the  government  were  proceeding  against  him,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
greatest  possible  extremity.  On  the  11th  of  September  1685,  when 
she  had  been  in  London  a  few  weeks,  the  Scottish  privy  council 
ordered  the  king's  advocate  to  proceed  against  him,  and  others, 
before  the  justiciary  court,  for  joining  with  Argyll :  and,  previously, 
to  examine  witnesses  in  accordance  with  the  king's  letter.^     On  the 

*  llacaulay*8  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20 i.       *  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  320. 
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12tli  of  October,  he  and  thirty-two  Argyllshire  heritors  were  "  cited 
oil  sixty  days,  for  treason ;"  and,  on  the  14th  of  December,  being 
called  at  the  justiciary  court  to  be  forfeited  on  probation,  their  case 
was  delayed  to  the  5th  of  January  1GS6.^  On  the  5th  of  January 
that  year,  when  she  had  been  in  London  neaiiy  five  months,  he  and 
the  Argyllshii'e  heri:ors,  already  referred  to,  were  tried  on  an  indict- 
ment of  rebellion  and  treason,  for  their  concern  in  Argyll's  insur- 
rection ;  and,  their  case  having  been  remitted  to  a  jury,  who  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  they  were  forfeited  in  life  and  fortune.^ 

At  length,  finding  that  all  her  pains  at  court  in  behalf  of  Sir 
Duncan  were  to  very  little  purpose,  she  considered  it  needless  to  wait 
in  London  any  longer.  But,  when  about  to  leave  the  English  capital 
in  March  1686,  she  was  in  some  difficulty  whether  to  embark  for 
Holland,  or  to  return  to  Scotland.  Her  afPection  to,  and  sympathy 
with  her  distressed  and  endeared  husband,  inclined  her  to  join  him  in 
Holland;  but  against  such  an  intention  her  mother  and  others 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her,  judging  it  would  be  more  conducive  to 
his  interest  for  her  to  return  to  Scotland.  But  at  last  she  resolved 
to  go  to  Holland,  convinced  that  this  was  her  duty,  though  she 
confesses  that  it  was  affiicting  to  her  to  think  of  leaving  in  a  strange 
land,  and  of  not  accompanying  home,  her  dear  mother,  who  had  been 
at  such  pains  and  toil  for  her ;  and  that  "  deference  and  duty  to  one 
of  the  best  of  parents,  made  her  not  complying  with  her  mother's 
demand  very  affecting." 

She  accordingly  parted  with  her  mother  in  March  or  April  1CS6, 
to  go  to  some  seaport  town  in  England,  which  she  does  not  name, 
whence  she  was  to  embark  for  Holland.     She  was  entirely  alone,  not 


1  Fountainhall's  Decisions,  vol.  i.,  p.  370. 

2  Ibid,,  voL  i,,  p.  889.  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  355.  Fountainhall  says,  that  tlie 
witnesses  against  them  were  the  Laird  of  Ellangreg,  &c.,  though  under  process  of  treasua 
themselves. 
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having  even  a  servant  with  her,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 
times.  In  this  place  slie  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  twelve  days, 
dni'ing  wliich  time  she  was  lodged  in  a  boarding  establishment,  where 
she  knew  no  individual,  "save  the  Christian  sweet  woman  to  whose 
house  she  had  been  recommended."  But,  though  removed  from 
friends  and  acquaintances,  she  here  found  favour  among  strangers, 
several  providential  instances  of  which  she  refers  to,  without  being 
further  particular.  Interested  in  her  case,  from  the  information 
which,  without  her  knowledge,  he  had  received  concerning  her,  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  unasked,  took  his  wife  along  with  him  to 
accompany  her  during  the  voyage.  Both  of  them  were  extremely 
kind  to  her;  and  the  weather  being  highly  favourable,  the  voyage 
was  the  most  agreeable  that  could  have  been  desired. 

Landing  in  Holland  at  the  Brill,  she  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
Sir  Duncan,  who  had  come  to  meet  her.  They  went  together  to 
Amsterdam,  where  they  had  the  States'  protection,  wliich  secured 
him  from  the  danger  to  which  he  would  have  been  elsewhere  exposed, 
in  consequence  of  his  forfeiture ;  and  she  observes,  that  "  though  the 
place  was  lonely,  and  our  cii'cumstances  not  without  discouragement, 
yet  we  were  not  wholly  debarred  from  gospel  means,  which  was 
several  times  refreshing,  as  the  effect  of  gracious  condescension 
undeserved,  which  many  times  supported  us."  She  adds,  "In  this 
place,  the  Lord  stirred  up  friends  in  a  strange  land,  and  particularly 
some  who  are  yet  alive  of  our  nation,  w^ho  were  most  stedable  and 
friendly,  the  sense  of  which  is  desired  to  be  borne  wdth  the  greatest 
gratitude ;  and  whose  conversation,  usefulness,  painfulness,  and  mini- 
stry since,  has  many  times  been  strangely  countenanced  to  some,  as 
doth  leave  a  lasting  impression  to  the  charging  such  of  mine  as 
shall,  I  iiope,  survive  me,  to  have  the  endearing  sense  of  it,  and,  to 
tlieir  power,  to  requite  with  all  suitable  just  veneration  and  esteem, 
leaving  it  as  ray  desire  not  to  be  uninindful  of  it,  since  to  such,  I 
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shall  to  mj  djiiig  day,  wish  that  the  Lord  may  requite  them  witli 
his  special  favour,  and  that  grace  and  peace  may  be  multiplied  to 
them/* 

The  persecution  continuing  so  severe  in  Scotland,  as  to  present 
little  hope  of  Sir  Duncan  being  soon  able  to  reside,  with  safety,  in 
his  native  country.  Lady  Campbell  returned  to  Scotland  in  June  1686, 
with  tlie  design  of  bringing  over  to  Holland  their  only  child,  and  of 
settling  their  little  affairs,  in  order  to  their  more  fixed  abode  in  that 
land  of  freedom.  Leaving  Sir  Duncan  for  a  time,  "  with  a  very  sore 
heart,"  she  went  to  Rotterdam  for  a  Scottish  vessel,  which  was  thence 
to  embark  for  Scotland.  The  winds  being  contrary,  she  was  detained 
in  that  city  for  some  time,  and  on  the  Sabbath  she  heard  sermon 
in  the  Scotch  church  there,  by  the  minister  of  the  church,  Mr.  Robert 
Fleming,  whom  she  terms  "  that  great  and  shining  light  in  his  day." 
So  highly  did  she  estimate  the  public  institutions  of  religion,  that 
her  detention  in  Rotterdam  over  the  Sabbath  was  rather  pleasing  to 
her  than  otherwise,  as  it  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  worshipping 
God  in  his  sanctuary,  a  privilege  which  she  the  more  highly  prized, 
from  the  frequency  with  which  she  was  deprived  of  it  in  her  native 
land.  The  text  from  which  she  heard  Mr.  Fleming  preach  was 
John  xi.  40  :  "  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that,  if  thou  wouldest  believe, 
thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  ?" 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  she  vras  on  board  the  vessel,  which  lay  it 
anchor  in  the  Brill,  and  heard  two  sermons  preached  by  Mr.  William 
Moncrieff,  minister  of  Largo  after  the  Revolution'  (a  son  of  the 
excellent  Mr.  Alexander  MoncriefP,  minister  of  Scoonie,  who  had 
been  ejected  for  nonconformity  after  the  Restoration),  who  was 
coming  over  to  Scotland  in  the  same  ship,  from  these  words  in 
Psal.  xlv.  2 :  "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men;  grace  is  poured 

1  For  some  notices  of  Mr.  William  Moncrieff,  see  Dr.  Fraser's  Life  of  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
p.  209  J  and  lii§  Life  of  Ralph  Erskine,  p.  146. 

2l 
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into  thy  lips;"  by  which  she  was  much  comforted  and  confirmed. 
Next  Sabbath,  they  were  tossed  on  the  ocean  by  a  great  storm, 
which  drove  them  back  on  the  coast  of  Holland;  but,  when  the  sea- 
men were  about  to  cut  the  mast,  the  tempest  was  allayed.  The 
Sabbath  after,  they  lay  at  anchor  at  the  Bass,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Presbyterians  were  then  in  confinement ;  and  she  had 
*'  a  sweet  day  of  the  sunshine  of  the  gospel,"  Mr.  William  Moncrieff 
having  preached  from  these  words  in  Isaiah  xxxii.  2,  '*A  man  shall 
be  an  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ; 
as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  and  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land." 

On  landing  at  Leith,  the  severity  of  the  persecution  suggested  it 
to  her  as  prudent  to  disguise  herself,  to  escape  discovery;  and  she 
came  in  disguise  to  the  house  of  her  dear  friend  Mr.  Alexander  Mon- 
crieff,  the  ejected  minister  of  Scoonie,  who  was  now  residmg,  with 
his  family,  in  Edinburgh.  "Here,"  says  she,  "I  had  much  kind 
welcome  and  sympathy,  from  some  who  are  now  in  glory,  and  others 
of  them  yet  alive,  whose  sympathy  and  undeserved  concern  is  desired 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  much  gratitude."  But  any  uncertain  abode 
she  had  was  with  her  dear  mother,  at  Stirling ;  of  whose  tender  cai-e 
and  afPection  for  all  her  children,  and  for  her  in  particular,  she 
speaks,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  the  highest  terms.'  She  continued 
in  Scotland  eight  weeks,  during  which  time  she  looked  after  the 
worldly  affairs  of  Sir  Duncan,  which  had  then  a  very  ruined-like  and 
discouraging  aspect. 

On  her  way  to  Holland  with  her  only  child,  she  encountered  a 
great  storm  at  sea,  and  was  even  in  "  hazard  of  being  swallowed  up 
among  the  waves;"  under  which,  though  she  was  "in  anguish  of 
spirit  through  excessive  fear,"  she  got  her  "  burdens  devolved  on  the 
blessed  Rock  of  ages."     On  her  arrival,  she  was  "  welcomed  with 

-  See  p.  527. 
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much  affection  and  kindness"  by  Sir  Duncan;  and  they  took  up  their 
residence  in  Rotterdam.  In  this  city,  our  expatriated  countrymen 
enjoyed  singular  religious  advantages.  Mr,  Thomas  Halyburton, 
professor  of  divinity  at  St.  Andrews/  who,  in  May  1685,  when  a 
boy,  went  with  his  mother  to  Rotterdam,  whither  she  was  obliged  to 
retire  by  reason  of  the  hot  persecution,  thus  writes  in  his  Memoirs  : 
"  On  the  Lord's  Day,  we  had  three  sermons  and  two  lectures  in  the 
Scots  Church ;  on  Thursday,  a  sermon  there  likewise.  On  Tuesday, 
one  of  the  suffering  ministers  by  turns  preached.  There  was  a 
meeting  for  prayer  on  Wednesday.  On  Monday  and  Friday  nights, 
Mr.  James  Kirkton  commonly  lectured  in  his  family.  On  Saturday, 
he  catechised  the  children  of  the  Scots  sufferers  who  came  to  him."  ^ 
Lady  Campbell  speaks  of  "  the  powerful  and  great  means  of  which 
she  had  a  constant  succession,  under  dear  Mr.  Fleming's  ministry;" 
and  in  her  diary,  there  are  many  entries  containing  notes  of  the 
sermons  she  heard  preached,  both  on  ordinary  Sabbaths  and  on 
sacramental  solemnities,  in  the  Scottish  Church  at  Rotterdam,  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  and  other  exiled  Scottish  ministers.  In  addition  to 
other  religious  services  in  which  they  engaged,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  ministers  who  had  taken  shelter  in  Holland 
from  the  persecution,  to  meet  together  once  in  the  week,  or  more 
frequently,  for  solemn  prayer,  on  account  of  the  distressing  state  of 
affairs  in  their  native  land.  Lady  Campbell  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  these  meetings;  and  she  was  wont  to  tell  a  curious 
anecdote  of  Jolm  Howe,  the  celebrated  English  nonconformist 
divine,^  strongly  illustrative  of  the  uncommon  fervour  of  his  devotion. 


1  Lady  Campbell  was  personally  acquainted  with  Halyburton ;  and  to  her  his  Memou^ 
published  after  his  death,  were  dedicated  by  his  widow. 

2  Halyburton's  jMemoirs,  part  ii.,  chap.  i. 

Howe  had  gone  abroad  in  1685,  and,  after  travelling  in  various  parts,  settled  at 
Utrecht  in  16S6. 
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The  anecdote,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  T7odrow,  is  as  follows  : 
— "Mr.  John  Anderson  tells  me  [1726]  lie  had  this  account  from 
Lady  Henrietta  Campbell,  of  the  great  j\Ir.  Howe.  He  was  a  man 
that  was  the  most  mighty  wrestler  in  prayer  she  ever  knew,  and  gave 
one  instance  when  in  Holland,  where  he  was  about  1686.  The 
banished  and  refugee  ministers  met  weekly,  or  oftener,  for  prayer, 
where  Lady  Henrietta  used  to  be  present.  After  some  had  prayed, 
Mr.  Howe's  turn  came.  He  continued  long,  and  with  such  fervour, 
that  the  sweat  streamed  down.  !^L•s.  Howe,  Ids  wife,  knowing  his 
manner,  and  that  it  would  not  divert  him  in  time  of  it,  stepped  to 
him  gently,  took  off  his  wig,  and  with  her  napkin  dried  the  sweat, 
and  put  on  his  wig  again !  This  she  was  obliged  to  do  twice,  if  not 
thrice,  and  Mr.  Howe  seemed  not  to  know  what  was  done  to  him."  ^ 
This  exactly  corresponds  with  the  description  Dr.  Calamy  gives  of 
Howe's  gift  of  prayer.  "  He  had  great  copiousness  and  fluency  in 
prayer,"  says  that  writer ;  "  and  the  hearing  him  discharge  that  duty 
upon  particular  sudden  emergencies,  would  have  been  apt  to  have 
made  the  greatest  admirer  of  stinted  forms  ashamed  of  the  common 
cavils  and  objections  against  that  which  is  usually  called  extemporary 
prayer."  ^ 

In  the  middle  of  July  1688,  Lady  Campbell  was  necessarily  called 
to  the  Hague,  there  to  attend  the  court  several  days ;  having,  pro- 
bably, been  invited  by  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Princess  Mary, 
to  come  along  with  Sir  Duncan,  who  shared  in  the  counsels  of 
William,  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Britain;  the 
tyranny  of  King  James  having  now  become  intolerable  to  the  great 
majority  of  his  subjects  of  all  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Papists.     She  went,  though  "  not  without  great  reluctancy,  and  fear 


*  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  iii.,  p.  303. 

•  Calaniy's  Life  of  Howe,  prefixed  to  the  iniperial  octavo  edition  of  his  Worts,  p.  L 
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of  the  couscqueiices."  But  "the  sight  of  the  splendour  of  that 
court,"  excited  in  lier  niind  more  agreeable  feelings  than  the  sight 
of  the  splendour  of  the  court  of  King  James ;  "  it  being  a  satis- 
faction," she  remarks,  "to  see  great  ones  so  promising,  and  even 
blessing-like  to  the  church  and  people  of  God,  and  that,  hitherto, 
had  been  such  a  support  to  many  in  distress ;"  and  the  enterprise, 
of  the  result  of  which,  from  the  failure  of  Argyll's  attempt,  she  was 
not  without  apprehensions,  was  destined  to  have  a  more  successful 
issue,  being  the  means  appointed  by  providence  of  delivering  these 
lands  from  the  grinding  yoke  of  tyranny  and  persecution. 

Preparations  were  for  some  time  vigorously  made  for  this  under- 
taking :  and  when  William's  intentions  became  known,  they  met  with 
the  cordial  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  the  population  in  Hol- 
land. The  English  and  Scottish  refugees  embarked  in  the  cause  with 
ardent  enthusiasm;  and  the  Dutch  poured  forth  their  earnest  and 
united  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  its  success.  Lady  Campbell  thus 
describes  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ilolland:— "About  this  time 
[September  16,  1688],  the  great  design  came  to  be  above  board,  of 
forces  coming  to  Britain,  with  the  then  Prince  of  Orange,  wherein 
the  Lord  did  marvellously  appear,  in  animating  of  hearts  to  a  joint 
concurrence  with  this  project,  so  that  more  than  ordinary  concern 
might  have  been  read  in  the  generality  of  persons,  who  were  well- 
wishers  to  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  after  preparation  made,  and 
joint  supplication  appointed  to  be  through  all  the  churches  in  the 
Seven  Provinces,  though  there  wanted  not  great  difficulties  to  grapple 
with,  because  of  apparent  danger  and  hazards;  yet  when  accorded  to, 
and  time  appointed  for  this  undertaking,  there  was  a  wonderful 
resoluteness  and  forwardness  that  possessed,  in  general,  aU  who  were 
honoured  with  this  undertaking,  as  if  the  Lord  had  endued  them 
with  more  than  ordinary  resoluteness  and  courage,  wiiich  must  be 
ascribed  to  his  doing  only,  who  moved  this  design  and  carried  it  on 
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for  our  deliverance;  for  which,  0  to  be  helped  for  ever  to  bless  his 
name !" 

Sir  Duncan  was  among  those  who  were  appointed  first  to  embark; 
and  they  attended,  in  their  ships,  nearly  three  weeks  before  the  rest 
were  ready.  Previous  to  his  embarkation.  Lady  Campbell  took  leave 
of  him  with  a  heavy  heart ;  being  now  left  alone  in  a  strange  country, 
and  not  knowing  but  the  event  might  be  terrible.  "  Yet,"  says  she, 
"  there  being  so  much  at  stake,  each  appeared  to  add  his  mite  with 
more  cheerfulness,  resolution,  and  submission,  than  another,  more 
than,  without  immediate  support,  could  have  been  attained.  That  was 
made  a  time  of  more  than  ordinary  concern,  and  even  of  liberty  and 
enlargedness  often,  which  was  very  supporting,  and  did  much  sweeten 
what,  otherwise,  would  with  great  difficulty  have  been  got  over." 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  embarkation  of  their  friends,  she,  and 
several  others,  having  been  told  that  some  of  the  ships  lying  at 
anchor  were  lost — a  report  to  wliich  they  gave  the  more  credit  from 
the  stormy  and  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather — resolved  to  visit 
their  friends,  though  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  journey,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  report  was  true ;  that,  in  case  of  finding 
them  safe,  they  might  supply  them  with  fresh  provisions.  Having 
travelled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  ships  were 
anchored,  they  went  out  to  them  in  a  small  boat;  in  doing  which  their 
lives  were  exposed  to  imminent  peril,  the  boat  having  been  cast  in 
among  the  fleet  in  a  mighty  storm.  Missing  Sir  Duncan,  Lady 
Campbell  was  greatly  discomposed ;  but,  on  learning  that  no  harm 
had  befallen  him,  her  mind  was  calmed,  and  she,  with  her  fellow- 
visitors,  were  safely  brought  to  land,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  storm.  She  returned  to  her  dwelling,  at  E^otterdam,  on  the 
Eriday;  and,  for  some  days  after,  experienced  much  weariness,  and 
great  indisposition,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected. 
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At  length  William's  fleet,  which  consisted  of  more  than  six  hundred 
vessels,  being  prepared  for  sailing,  he  took  farewell  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  at  a  solemn  sitting  they  had  on  the  IGtli  of  October,  on 
which  day,  also,  public  prayers  were  offered  up  for  him  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  Hague;  and,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  the 
principal  towns  to  his  yacht,  he  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Helvoet- 
sluys,  and  went  on  board  "the  Brill" — the  name  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed.  On  the  19th  of  October,  he  put  to  sea  with  his 
aiinament,  and  "traversed,  before  a  strong  breeze,  about  half  the 
distance  between  the  Dutch  and  English  coasts.  Then  the  wind 
changed,  blew  hard  from  the  west,  and  swelled  into  a  violent  tempest. 
The  ships  scattered;  and,  in  great  distress,  regained  the  shore  of 
Holland  as  they  best  might.  The  Brill  reached  Helvoetsluys  on  the 
21st  of  October."^  Lady  Campbell  describes  the  magnificent  appear- 
ance of  the  fleet,  when  about  to  sail;  the  storm  by  which  it  was  com- 
pelled to  return ;  and  the  merciful  providence  observable  even  in  this 
apparent  disaster.  "About  this  time,  all  the  fleet  were  in  readiness 
to  sail,  and  jointly  met  to  attend  King  William  in  this  great  expedition 
to  Britain ;  multitudes  bemg  gathered  together,  on  steeples,  to  see 
this  splendid  sight,  which,  in  rank  and  file,  went  out  this  evening,  as 
was  esteemed  a  beautiful  sight  for  grandeur,  order,  and  comely  forti- 
tude, ill  this  so  great  a  design,  that  though  there  were  some  whose 
hearts  were  trembling  v/ithin  them,  yet  the  most  were  rejoicing,  as  if 
the  arm  of  man  could  have  accomplished  this  marvellous  achievement, 
which,  ere  the  next  morning,  was  seen  to  be  ascribed  to  a  higher 
hand;  this  night  there  being  raised  so  formidable  a  storm  as  did 
wholly  scatter  all  this  fleet,  so  that,  generally,  there  were  few  this 
night  who  had  any  concern,  but  were  put  to  their  peremptors  and 
sad  conclusions,  fearing  them  to  be  wholly  lost  (the  dear  princess, 


*  Macaiilay's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  476,  4S0. 
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and  several  besides,  sitting  up  the  most  of  this  night),  and  many 
were  running  to  the  coasts,  to  observe  what  shipwreck  could  be 
discerned.  It  was  a  most  terrible  night,  both  by  sea  and  land.  But 
O,  the  wonderful  condescension  of  the  Lord,  who  knew  better  than 
v.-e  did  how  to  deliver,  and  how  to  forward  his  own  work,  that  made 
tliis  the  means  of  carrying  it  on;  for,  had  they  gone  forward  to 
their  intended  landing,  they  had  met  with  a  great  army  intended  to 
have  routed  them.  But,  besides,  several  of  those  vessels  having 
fallen  short  of  provisions,  by  long  attendance,  and,  also,  they  not 
having  landing  boats,  all  this  made  it  soon  after  a  marvellous 
providence,  that  they  were  made  by  this  storm  to  return  without  the 
loss  of  one  man,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  one  [vessel],^  and  some 
horses  that  were  thrown  overboard.  The  ship  that  King  William 
was  in,  was  among  the  first  that  in  safety  returned,  to  the  joy  and 
rejoicing  of  all  Holland,  and  particularly  those  of  us  who  had  our 
nearest  and  dearest  relations  embarked  with  him,  all  returning  in 
safety  to  Helvoetsluys,  where  their  abode  was  more  than  twelve 
days,  till  they  were  wholly  recruited  again."  She  adds,  "My  dear 
husband  was  among  the  first  that  arrived,  and  gave  accounf  of  their 
safety ;  the  seeiug  of  whom  so  unexpectedly  made  me  almost  at  the 
fainting  witli  the  surprise ;  which  was  a  pleasant  disappointment, 
and  ground  of  thankfulness,  that  the  Lord  had  been  so  gracious  in 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  enemies,  and  fears  of  friends." 


»  Macaulay  says  that  no  life  was  lost,  and  that  "  one  vessel  only  had  been  cast  away."— 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  477.  Wodi'ow  has  the  following  entry  in  his  Analecta : — 
**  Mr.  Jolm  Anderson  tells  me  that  he  had  this  from  Lady  Heni'ietta  Campbell,  who  was 
in  Holland  at  the  time,  that  there  were  very  great  measures  of  a  spirit  of  prayer  in  Hol- 
land, at  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  coming  off :  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable 
mercy  to  liis  design  that  he  was  put  back  the  first  time,  for  the  French  squadron  was  at 
sea,  and  would  certainly  have  attacked  him ;  and,  through  some  mistake,  their  boats, 
and  several  other  tilings  necessary  for  landing,  were  left  behind  them,  without  which  they 
could  have  done  Uttle,  though  they  had  gone  forward."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  230-283. 
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In  tlic  same  eveniug  on  which  Sir  Duncan  arrived,  she  went  with 
him  and  some  friends  by  water  to  Helvoetsluys,  where,  from  the 
crowded  state  of  the  place,  they,  like  many  others,  remained  together 
in  the  harbour,  in  the  yacht,  for  three  or  four  days,  till  they  found 
accommodation  in  a  Dutch  minister's  house,  in  a  country  village  near 
by,  providing  for  themselves  their  own  provisions.  This  village  con- 
tained at  this  time  many  of  the  Scots  and  English,  not  less,  it  wt*s 
computed,  than  several  hundreds. 

When  William  and  his  fleet  were  ready  to  put  to  sea  a  second 
time,  she  and  others  were  allowed  to  attend  their  friends  to  their 
ships,  "which,"  says  she,  "was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  such  a 
number  gathered  together  for  the  Protestant  interest,  in  a  time 
when  so  great  an  invasion  was  made  on  it,  and  our  properties."  On 
the  night  on  which  the  fleet  set  sail,  which  was  on  the  evening  of 
November  1,  she  was  in  a  state  of  no  inconsiderable  agitation  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  "  not  only  from  the  hazards  that  appeared  to  those 
in  whom  she  was  particularly  interested,  but  even  from  the  hazard  so 
public  and  great  a  design  might  be  exposed  unto,  if  the  Lord  did 
not  signally  appear  for  them."  It  seems  to  have  been  about  this 
time  that  she  dreamed  the  dream  recorded  by  Wodrow,  and  which 
we  shall  here  give  in  his  own  words  :  "  Mr.  John  Anderson  of  Kirk- 
maiden,"  says  he,  "tells  me  that  he  hath  this  from  Lady  Henrietta 
Campbell,  that  she  went  with  her  husband  to  the  shore  side,  when 
he  embarked  with  the  Prince ;  and,  after  she  came  back,  she  slept 
but  little  that  night :  tliat  in  the  morning  after,  she  had  fell  to  a 
slumber,  and  had  this  remarkable  dream,  which  she  communicated  to 
the  Countess  of  Sutherland  and  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who  were 
much  taken  with  it.  She  thought  she  was  at  the  fleet,  and  they 
came  safe  to  the  coast  of  England,  and  at  the  place  where  they 
landed,  there  was  a  great  high  brazen  wall  before  them.  She  thought 
the  J  resolved  to  land,  and  when  they  were  endeavouring  to  get  over 
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it,  it  fell  all  down  before  them  in  Bibles.  She  could  not  but  reflect 
afterwards,  upon  the  success  of  the  expedition,  upon  this,  as  some 
emblem  of  that  clear  knowledge,  and  the  settlement  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  use  making  of  the  Scripture  in  opposition  to  Popery  that 
followed  the  happy  Revolution.  This  person  is  a  lady  of  great  piety 
and  good  sense,  and  no  visionary."  ' 

The  day  after  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  Lady  Campbell,  and  such  others 
as  had  been  taking  farewell  of  their  friends,  journeyed  to  their 
respective  homes;  some  of  them  on  foot,  and  some  of  them  in 
waggons,  with  more  hope  as  to  the  issue,  than,  since  the  last  disaster, 
they  had  been  able  to  entertain. 

Not  long  after,  the  Prince  of  Orange's  undertaking  being  crowned 
with  complete  success,  and  James  being  diiven  from  his  throne,  she 
embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  England  on  her  way  to  Scotland, 
where  she  and  Sir  Duncan  had  now  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
live  in  peace,  and  of  having  restored  to  them  their  forfeited  estates. 
But,  pleasing  as  was  this  prospect,  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that 
she  left  the  land  of  her  exile,  to  which,  as  the  sanctuary  that  had 
sheltered  her  from  persecution,  her  heart  had  contracted  a  grateful 
attachment ;  and  it  was  particularly  painful  to  her  feelings  to  part 
wdth  Mr.  Pleming,  from  whose  ministry  and  social  intercourse  she 
had  often  derived  much  comfort  and  edification;  so  that,  to  use  her 
own  words,  "this  parting  was  as  the  child  being  bereaved  of  the 
breast." 

^  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  pp.  280-283.  Wodrow  says,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
work,  "Mr.  John  Anderson  [May  1725]  tells  me  several  accounts  of  Lady  Henrietta 
Campbell,  which,  I  believe,  are  set  down  in  some  of  the  former  volumes :  That  of  her 
dream  about  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  being  driven  back,  and  the  wall  falling  down  in  Bibles ; 
that  about  a  fellow  coming  in  to  her  asking  charity  with  a  drawn  dagger;  that  about  the 
Lord's  supplying  her  straits,  after  a  sweet  Scripture  was  borne  in  upon  her  by  means  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange."— Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  196.  The  two  last  anecdotes  here  referred 
to  are  not  recorded  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  Analecta,  as  Wodrow  supposes,  and 
are  probably  now  lost. 
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On  lier  ariival  at  Loudon,  she  found  the  cause  of  AVilliam  uni- 
versally popular,  and  mattei-s  very  different  from  what  they  were  in 
16S5  and  IGSG,  when,  during  her  abode  in  the  capital,  she  could  hear 
sermon  only  by  stealth,  and  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  only  during 
the  dai-kness  of  the  night,  in  a  private  house.  Now,  dissenters  could 
assemble  to  conduct  religions  worship  in  the  most  public  manner, 
without  any  to  make  them  afraid.  "There  were  acclamation  and 
rejoicing,"  she  says,  "  even  in  the  streets,  for  this  great  deliverance. 
And  0  how  refreshing  was  it  to  find,  that  the  Lord  had  opened  a 
door  so  marvellously  to  gospel  privileges,  which,  at  leaving  the  place 
[London],  there  was  so  little  probability  of.  But  what  marvellous 
things  are  with  him  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working!  And  as  this  work  was  memorable  and  great,  so  it  did 
greatly  endear  the  instrument  by  whom  it  was  carried  on." 

She  speaks,  in  a  similar  manner,  of  the  state  of  Scotland  on  her 
reaching  Edinburgh.  "  Our  arrival  at  Edinburgh  had  its  own  mix- 
ture of  great  mercy,  and  of  that  crowning  mercy  of  being  welcomed 
with  access  to  the  purity  of  gospel  ordinances ;  being  the  sweeter, 
on  our  calling  to  mind  the  restraint  and  difficulty  that  formerly  had 
been  seen  there  in  later  years,  when  made  the  seat  of  bloodshed  and 
oppression."  ^ 

On  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  in 
which  Lady  Campbell  and  Sir  Duncan  had  suffered  so  much,  they 
were  fau'ly  entitled  to  some  compensation,  and  WilKam,  when  Prince 
of  Orange,  having  promised  to  remember  them,  she  reminded  Lord 
Melville,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  of  their  claims.^  Nor  was 
the  government  of  William  backward  to  do  them  justice,  by  at  least 
restoring  to  them  their  own.     Sir  Duncan's  name  appears,  among 

^  Here  the  Diary  of  Lady  Campbell  closes. 

2  See  her  letter  to  that  nobleman,  dated  January  6,  16S9,  among  the  Leven  and  Melville 
Papers,  p.  44. 
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hundreds  of  otlier  names,  in  the  Act  passed  in  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, July  1G90,  rescinding  the  forfeitures  and  fines  incurred  by  the 
Covenanters  on  account  of  tlicir  principles,  since  the  year  16 G5,  and 
restoring  such  of  them  as  were  then  alive,  or  their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, to  their  goods,  fame,  and  worldly  honours,  and  warranting 
them  to  use  all  lawful  means  for  the  recovery  of  the  same.  And,  on 
the  8th  of  July  that  same  year,  the  Parliament,  on  hearing  read  Sir 
Duncan's  petition  formerly  referred  to,  in  relation  to  the  cruelties, 
robberies,  and  oppressions  committed  on  himself  and  his  tenants, 
after  the  suppression  of  Argyll's  insurrection,  grant  warrant  for  citing 
the  persons  named  in  the  petition  as  tlie  perpetrators,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  of  them  as  were  dead,  to  compear  before  them 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  charge,  to  answer  to  the  complaint, 
provided  the  Parliament  should  be  sitting,  and  otherwise  to  compear 
before  the  commission,  appointed  by  an  Act  of  this  Parliament, 
entitled,  "  Act  for  rescinding  fines  and  forfeitures ;"  the  hearmg  of 
the  parties,  and  the  taking  probation  upon  the  points  of  the  com- 
plaint, being  remitted  to  the  said  commission,  who  were  to  report  to 
the  next  session  of  that,  or  a  subsequent  Parliament.^  In  the  Par- 
liament of  June  1693,  the  case  relating  to  the  repairing  the  damages 
of  the  baronet,  and  all  other  similar  sufferers,  is  remitted  to  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council,  in  order  to  their  sending  a  recommendation 
in  reference  to  that  matter  to  his  Majesty.^ 

After  ihe  Revolution,  Sir  Duncan,  intending  to  reside,  with  his 
family,  at  LocLgau',  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  the  synod  of  Argyll, 
dated  4th  August  1690,  that  a  church  should  be  planted  there ;  pro- 
mising to  dedicate  the  tithes  he  had  about  that  place  as  a  part  of 
the  stipend  of  the  minister  to  be  settled,  and  offering  to  build  a 
suitable  church  at  his  own  expense.     The  proposal  was  favourably 


1  Acts  of  tlie  Pui-liaaieut  of  Scotland.  «  x^id. 
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received,  but,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  it  was  never  carried  into 
effect.'  Sir  Duncan  was  a  commissioner  for  the  shire  of  Argyll,  in 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  for  several  years  after  the  Eevolution.  He 
died  in  November  1700,  as  we  learn  from  the  Records  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament ;  for,  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  a  petition  from  the  free- 
holders of  Argyllshire  was  read  before  the  Parliament,  craving  war- 
rant to  elect  a  commissioner  in  his  room,  in  respect  of  his  apparently 
hopeless  indisposition,  his  own  demission  being  read  at  the  same 
time;  and,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  9th  of  the  following  month,  he 
is  mentioned  as  "  deceased."  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  in  his  last 
days.  Sir  Duncan  embraced  the  Popish  religion.  In  the  petition  of 
the  freeholders  of  Argyllshire,  another  reason,  besides  his  sickness, 
why  they  crave  warrant  to  elect  a  commissioner  to  the  Parliament, 
in  his  place,  is,  *'that  several  members  of  Parliament  had  declared 
that  he  owned  himself  to  be  a  Papist."  This  was  a  source  of  deep 
afRiction  to  Lady  Campbell;  for  "his  eternal  interest  was  no  less 
coveted  by  her  than  her  own,  a  duty  she  ever  thought  due  to  so  near 
and  dear  a  relation  as  a  husband."  But,  from  a  passage  in  her  diary, 
there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that,  on  his  deathbed,  his  senti- 
ments underwent  an  important  change,  and  that  he  built  his  hopes 
of  heaven  upon  a  more  substantial  foundation  than  the  delusions  of 
Popery.  After  adverting  to  her  solicitude  about  the  welfare  of  his 
soul,  and  the  enlargement  she  obtained  in  pleadhig  at  the  throne  of 
grace  in  his  behalf,  she  adds,  "  who,  I  desire  to  hope,  obtained  mercy, 
as  a  thought  of  great  consequence  to  some  all  the  days  of  their  life ; 
that  in  a  manner  are  deputed,  while  in  the  w^orld,  to  go  to  the  grave 
mourning  for  what  was  wrong  in  him,  and  yet  not  to  mourn  as  those 
that  have  no  hope." 

Sir  Duncan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  who  was  thrice 

*  New  statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Glassary,  Argyllshire,  p 
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married,  and  Lad,  by  his  tliree  wives,  fifteen  cliildren.     Sir  James 
died,  at  an  advanc?ed  age,  in  the  year  175G.^ 

Lady  Campbell  survived  the  .devolution  more  than  thirty  years. 
Whetlier,  during  that  period,  she  continued  to  keep  a  register  of  her 
spiritual  exercise,  and  of  the  events  of  her  life,  is  uncertain.  If  she 
did  so,  no  such  document  is  now  preserved ;  and  little  of  her  sub- 
sequent history  is  known.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  she  maintained 
a  high  reputation  to  the  last  for  Christian  excellence  and  piety.  The 
following  anecdote,  recorded  by  Wodrow,  places  the  strict  integrity 
of  her  character  in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  Hght: — "In  the 
year  1703,  this  same  Lady  Henrietta  Campbell  was,  with  her  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  at  his  house.  He,  with  those  of  his  kidney, 
were  then  very  active  in  addressing  the  Queen  and  Parliament  for  a 
toleration,  and  they  used  all  means  to  procure  a  multitude  of  hands 
to  their  address ;  and  this  was  one :  They  made  many  believe  that  it 
was  quite  another  thing  that  they  were  subscribing  than  it  was,  and 
read  it  otherwise  than  it  was  really  written ;  and  by  this  means  got 
many  well-meaning  people  to  subscribe  it.  The  Earl  caused  his 
manager  of  the  address  bring  it  to  L[ady]  H[enrietta],  and  told  her 
such  and  such  persons  had  subscribed,  and  pressed  her  much  to  do 
it ;  and  she  said  she  would  subscribe  nothing  till  she  heard  it.  He 
read  it,  and  it  was  pretty  smooth.  She  desired  it  to  read  hei-self, 
not  from  a  jealousy,  but  really  to  ponder  it.  This  would  by  no 
means  be  granted,  which  made  her  suspect.  She  found  means  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  address,  and  she  found  it  perfectly  another  thing 
than  was  read  to  her.  She  reproached  her  brother  with  this  base 
dealing  with  poor  people.  He  begged  she  would  not  discover  it, 
but  she  told  him,  unless  he  would  stop  it  and  tear  it,  she  would ; 
and,  upon  his  refusal,  she  acquainted  the  minister  of  the  place  with 


1  Douglas's  Baronage  of  Scotland,  p.  62. 
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it,  who,  upon  the  Scabbath,  did  very  fully  lay  out  the  cheat  to  the 
people ;  who  next  came  in  and  complained  that  they  were  abused, 
and  threatened  to  send  a  counter-address,  with  an  account  of  their 
treatment,  to  the  Parliament.  This,  with  the  thing's  spreading, 
marred  that  address  effectually ;  and  bred  a  great  breach  between  the 
lady  and  her  brother,  for  two  or  three  years."  ' 

Lady  Campbell  died  about  1721.  Mr.  John  Anderson,  minister 
of  Kirkmaiden,  in  a  letter  to  Wodrow,  dated  October  21th  that  year, 
formerly  quoted,-  alludes  to  her  as  being  then  dead ;  and  her  death, 
it  is  probable,  took  place  not  long  before,  for  Wodrow,  when  the 
second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  going  through  the  press,  which  was  in  the  same  year, 
speaks  of  her,  in  referring  to  the  letter  which  the  Earl  of  Argyll 
wi'ote  to  her  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  as  then  alive.^ 

The  particulars  relating  to  her  last  sickness  not  being  preserved, 
we  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  receiving,  from  her  dying  lips,  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  importance  of  religion ;  but,  what  is  of 
greater  practical  value,  we  have  the  memorials  of  tlie  Christian  virtues 
and  graces  which  she  exemplified.  The  preceding  sketch  has  been 
almost  coiLfined  to  the  first  thirty  or  thirty-two  years  of  her  life, 
there  being  few  materials  for  illustrating  her  subsequent  history. 
But  what  has  passed  under  our  notice  during  that  period  exhibits, 
besides  some  variety  of  incident,  many  features  of  Christian  excel- 
lence worthy  of  imitation.  The  depth  and  fervour  of  her  early  piety 
cannot  fail  to  have  struck  the  reader ;  and  the  maturity  which  the 
Christian  graces  attained  in  her  more  advanced  years,  fulfilled  the 
promising  appeai'ances  of  her  childhood  and  youth,  Castiug  in  her 
lot,  in  the  morning  of  her  days,  with  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  she 


1  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  pp.  250-282.  2  See  p.  502« 

3  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  304. 
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suffered  not  a  little  in  the  cause  of  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of 
her  country;  but,  under  all  her  sufferings  on  that  account  which  were 
endured  in  the  prime  of  life,  between  the  twentieth  and  the  thirtieth 
years  of  her  age,  when  she  might  naturally  liave  expected  the  largest 
share  of  her  earthly  felicity,  she  displayed  a  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  a  faith  in  God's  love,  and  a  dependence  on  his  providence, 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  sincerity  and  the  strength  of  her  piety. 
Inspired  with  supreme  love  to  God,  she  devoted  much  of  her  time  to 
secret  prayer,  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  Sabbath,  for 
which  she  had  a  high  veneration,  she  accounted  it  an  invaluable 
privilege  to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  piety  delivered  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Word ;  and  when  at  any  time  deprived  of  this  privilege,  she 
spent  the  hours  of  that  sacred  day  in  the  secret  exercises  of  religion, 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  in  spiritual  meditation,  and  in  prayer.  The 
observance  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  her  the 
most  delightful  service  in  which  she  could  engage.  Careful  in 
observing  Divine  providence,  she  contemplated  everything  in  her  lot 
—all  her  trials,  as  well  as  all  her  mercies — as  proceeding  from  God ; 
and,  having  chosen  him  as  her  portion,  she  was  satisfied  with  the 
wisdom  of  her  choice,  all  the  things  of  the  world,  when  compared 
with  him,  sinking,  in  her  estimation,  into  utter  insignificance.  In 
every  relation  of  life,  whether  as  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  or  a 
mother,  she  acted  an  exemplary  part.  Warm  and  generous  in  her 
affections,  she  was  a  sincere  and  an  attached  friend.  Amiable  in  her 
dispositions,  and  engaging  in  her  manners,  she  almost  universally  met 
with  kind  attentions  among  strangers,  as  well  as  among  friends; 
and,  singularly  grateful  in  her  temper  of  mind,  the  acts  of  kindness 
shown  to  her  under  her  sufferings  and  wanderings  she  never  forgot. 
They  were  preserved  in  her  memory  as  if  engraven  upon  adamant; 
and  we  find  her  leaving  it,  as  a  dying  injunction  upon  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  her  whom  she  left  behind,  to  remember  and  reward 
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such  proofs  of  sympathy  and  fricudship ;  nor  is  it  unimportant  to 
observe,  how  her  gratitude  to  man  was  mingled  with  her  gratitude  to 
God ;  for,  while  she  refers  with  delight  to  the  acts  of  kindness  shown 
to  her  by  man  in  the  time  of  her  affliction,  she  never  fails  to  trace 
every  such  act  of  kindness  to  God,  who,  as  she  believed,  disposed  tlie 
hearts  of  men  to  pity  and  to  befriend  her.  Such  are  some  cf  the 
leading  features  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  on  whom  God  had  con- 
ferred such  abundant  grace,  and  who  is  so  well  entitled  to  a  place 
among  those  pious  women  of  Scotland,  who,  in  the  face  of  persecution, 
kept  the  commandment  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Arquebusier,  tiaie  of  Cliarles  11. 
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GEISELL  HUME, 

LADY   BAILLIE    OF  JEUVISWOOD.  * 

GmsELL  Hume   was   born  at  Redbraes  Castle,^  in   Berwickshire, 
December   25,  1665,      Her  father,  Sir  Patrick  Hume   (after  the 

^  In  drawing  up  this  sketch,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Memoirs  of  Lady  EaUUe,  written 
by  lier  eldest  daugliter,  Grisell,  Lady  Murray,  of  Stanhope.  These,  -oith  Memoirs  of  the 
Honourable  George  Baillie,  by  the  same  lady,  were  printed  in  1822,  under  the  editorship 
of  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.,  from  the  original  MS.,  which  has  been  carefully  preserved  in 
the  family  of  Jerviswood.  These  memorials  consist  partly  of  information  which  she  had 
received  from  her  mother,  who  had  a  piincipal  share  in  all  that  is  related,  and  partly  of 
what  she  had  observed  with  her  own  eye.  The  tenderness  of  filial  piety,  the  ingenuous 
truthfulness,  the  fine  feeling,  and  agreeable  good  humour  with  which  they  are  wTitten ; 
and  the  variety  of  interesting  traits  of  Scottish  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  character, 
wliich  they  contain,  render  the  narrative  extremely  engaging.  A  celebrated  authoress, 
Joanna  Baillie,  tlie  modern  dramatist  of  "  The  Passions,"  from  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  LaJy  Baillie  with  which  these  Memoirs  inspired  her,  has  adopted  her  as  a  heroine  of 
the  highest  order  in  the  scale  of  female  excellence,  in  her  "  Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted 
Characters."  Lady  Murray,  the  authoress  of  these  ^Memoirs,  was  bom  in  1693.  In  the 
month  of  August  171''^,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was  married  at  Edinburgh  to 
Mt.  Alexander  Murray,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Band  ^Murray  of  Stanhope,  baronet,  by- 
Lady  Anne  Bruce,  daughter  of  Alexander,  Eaii  of  Kincardine.  But  this  marriage 
proved  unfortunate.  "  Mr.  ^Slurray's  appearance  and  manners  in  common  society,"  says 
Mr.  Thomson,  "are  said  to  have  been  prepossessing  and  specious;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that,  under  a  pleasing  exterior,  there  lurked  a  dark,  moody,  and  ferocious  temper ; 
or  rather,  peihaps,  what  ought  to  be  described  as  a  certain  degree  of  constitutional 
insanit}-,  wldch  discoloured  all  his  views  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  those  about  him, 
and  made  him  the  helpless  victim  of  the  most  groundless  suspicions,  and  the  most  agoniz- 
ing and  uncontrollable  passions."  The  parents  of  the  young  lady  were,  at  length,  driven 
to  tlie  painful  necessity  of  instituting  a  "process  of  separation,"  on  the  gi-ound  that  his 
wife  was  not  in  safety  to  live  with  him.  To  this  proceeding,  Islr.  ^luj-ray  made  the  most 
obstinate  resistance,  and  instituted  a  "counter  process  of  adherence;"  but  a  formal 
"  decree  of  separation  "  was  at  length  pronounced,  by  the  commissary  court  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  5th  of  March  171-1.  Lady  Murray  afterwards  continued  to  live  in  her 
father's  family.  Being  the  eldest  daughter,  and  her  only  brother  having  died  in  early 
infancy,  she  succeeded  to  her  father's  estates;  but,  after  her  mother's  death,  she  lived 
in  family  with  her  sister.  Lady  Binning,  to  whom,  and  to  her  second  son,  the  estates 
were  destined,  on  the  death  of  the  eldest  sister  without  children.    She  died  in  June  1759. 

*  Tlie  modern  name  is  Marclimont  House,  and  the  present  building  is  modern.  It  is 
embosomed  in  rich  plantations ;  is  a  plain,  but  stately  mansion,  and  is  app'-oached  by  one 
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Pi  evolution,  first  Earl  of  Marclimont),  was  eighth  Baron  of  Polwarth 
of  his  name,  and  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Dunbar,  Earls  of  March,  whose  origin,  is  traced 
to  Saxon,  kings  of  England,  and  to  Princes  or  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland. Her  mother  was  Grisell  Kerr,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kerr  of  Cavers.  She  was  the  eldest  of  eighteen  childi'en,  whom 
Lady  Hume  bore  to  her  husband,  except  two,  who  died  in  infancy. 
She  was  named  after  her  mother,  and,  being  from  infancy  an  inter- 
esting child,  was  the  darling  and  comfort  of  her  parents. 

Her  father,  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots  and 
statesmen  of  his  day,  suiFered  not  a  little  for  his  zealous  appearances 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty.  In  1674  he  went  up  to  London 
with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  others,  to  lay  the  grievances  the 
nation  suffered  from  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale's  administration,  before 
the  king.  The  nest  year,  the  privy  council  having  appointed  garrisons 
to  be  placed  in  the  houses  of  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in 
several  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  conventicles,  and 
having  ordained  that  the  respective  counties  should  furnish  them 
with  meal,  pots,  pans,  and  candle,  several  sliires  refused  to  contribute 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrisons,  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  com- 
missioned from  the  shire  of  Zvlerse  to  complain  to  the  council. 
Having  remonstrated  against  this  imposition  as  contrary  to  law,  and 
appealed  to  the  court  of  session  for  redress,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
September  that  year.  Li  a  letter  to  the  council,  dated  5th  October, 
his  Majesty  approves  of  their  imprisoning  Polwarth,  "as  being  a 
factious  person,"  and  commands  them  to  declare  him  incapable  of 
pubKc  trust,  and  to  send  him  close  prisoner  to  Stirling  Castle,  till 
further  orders.  Sir  Patrick  continued  in  prison  for  many  months. 
The  king's  letter,  giving  orders  for  his  being  set  at  liberty,  though 

of  the  noblest  avenues  in  the  kingflom.  The  rooms  contain  an  extensive  collection  of 
family  and  liistorical  pictures. 
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still  continuing  him  incapable  of  all  public  trust,  is  dated  February 
24  1676. » 

Ladj  Grisell  thus  began  her  life  during  the  troubles  of  the  perse- 
cution. At  the  time  of  her  father's  liberation  from  prison,  she  was 
little  more  than  ten  years  of  age;  and,  soon  after,  those  romantic 
incidents  occur  in  her  life  which  have  given  her  a  historical  celebrity. 
From  the  tact  and  activity  with  which,  far  beyond  one  of  her  years, 
she  accomplished  whatever  she  was  intrusted  with,  her  parents  sent 
her  on  confidential  missions,  which  she  executed  with  singular  fidelit\ 
and  success.  In  the  summer  of  that  same  year,  when  Robert  BaiUie 
of  Jerviswood,  the  early  and  intimate  friend  of  her  father,  was  im- 
prisoned^  for  rescuing  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  James  Kirkton,  from  a 
wicked  persecutor,  Captain  William  Carstairs,  she  was  sent  by  her 
father  from  his  country  house  to  Edinburgh,^  a  long  road,  to  try  if, 
from  her  age,  she  could  get  admittance  into  the  prison  unsuspected, 
and  slip  a  letter  of  information  and  advice  into  his  hand,  and  bring 
back  from  him  what  intelligence  she  could.  Proceeding  on  her 
journey  to  the  capital,  she  succeeded  in  getting  access  to  Baillie, 
though  we  are  not  informed  in  what  way.  The  authoress  of 
"Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted  Characters,"  has  imagined  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  little  messenger  got  into  Baillie's  cell,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  interview.  She  describes  Baillie,  while  sitting 
in  his  dark  dungeon,  sad  and  lonely,  as  hearing  something  moving 
softly  towards  him,  and  as  inquiring,  on  observing  that  it  quickly 
stood  by  his  side. 


^Wodrow's  History,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  Zdo,  357.  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol,  ii.,  p.  179.  Row's 
Life  of  Robert  Blair,  pp.  562,  565. 

2  He  was  imprisoued  in  June  1676,  and  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  four  months. 

«Lady  Murray  says,  that  her  mother,  when  sent  on  this  errand,  was  "at  the  age  of 
t)»-elve."  But,  from  comparing  the  date  of  her  birth  with  the  time  of  BaiUie's  imprison- 
ment, it  appears  that  she  was  then  only  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age. 
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"  Such  sense  in  eyes,  so  simply  mild  I 
Is  it  a  woman  or  a  child  ? 
V\Tio  art  thou,  damsel  sweet?  are  not  mine  eyes  heguUed?** 

To  which  the  visitant  answers  : — 

"  *  No  J  from  the  Rcdbracs'  tower  I  come ; 
My  father  is  Sir  Patrick  Hume ; 
And  he  has  sent  me  for  thy  good, 
Ilis  deai-ly-honoured  Jerviswood. 
Long  have  I  round  these  walls  been  straying, 
As  if  with  other  children  placing ; 
Long  near  the  gate  have  kept  my  watch 
The  sentry's  changing  time  to  catch. 
With  stealthy  steps  I  gain'd  the  sliade, 
By  the  close-winding  staircase  made. 
And  when  the  surly  turnkey  enter'd. 
But  little  dreaming  in  his  mind 
Who  follow'd  him  so  close  behind. 
Into  this  darken'd  cell,  with  beating  heart,  I  ventured.' " 

The  legend  then  describes  her  as  taking  from  her  breast  a  letter 
from  her  father,  and  with  "an  eager,  joyful,  look/'  presenting  it  to 
Baillie ;  who,  after  reading  it,  and  shedding  blessings  on  her  youthful 
head,  gave  her  his  answer  to  her  father's  secret  note,  and  then 
inquired  for  those  she  left  behind — 

"  In  Redbraes'  tower,  her  native  dwelling, 
And  set  her  artless  tongue  a-telling, 
"Which  urchin  dear  had  tallest  grown. 
And  which  the  greatest  learning  shown. 
Of  lesson,  sermon,  psalm,  and  note. 
And  Sabbath  questions  learnt  by  rote, 
And  merry  tricks  and  gambols  play'd 
By  ev'niug  fire,  and  forfeits  paid." 

But  in  whatever  way  young  Grisell  got  access  to  Baillie,  and  what- 
ever were  the  circumstances  of  their  interview,  she  successfully 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  her  mission.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  it  was  in  the  prison,  on  this  occasion,  that  she  first  saw  Mr. 
Baillie's  son,  and  that  then  and  there  originated  that  intimacy  and 
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attaclimeiit  between  liim  and  her,  wbicli  afterwards  issued  'm  tlieir 
happy  marriage.  From  that  time,  Grisell,  who  was  the  favourite  of 
lier  parents  before,  became  still  more  endeared  to  them ;  and,  repos- 
ing in  her  great  confidence,  they  employed  her  on  many  adventures 
which,  in  those  times,  would  have  been  perilous  to  persons  more 
advanced  in  years,  but  in  which,  by  hevjinesse  and  presence  of  mind, 
aided  by  her  tender  age,  which  prevented  suspicion,  she  completely 
succeeded. 

About  the  month  of  July  16/8,  her  father  was  again  made  prisoner 
in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.^  But  a  petition  having  been  presented 
to  the  king  in  his  behalf,  praying  that,  in  consequence  of  his  indis- 
position, he  might  be  removed  to  a  more  healthy  prison,  the  place  of 
his  imprisonment  was  soon  changed  from  Edinburgh  tolbooth  to 
Dumbarton  Castle,  in  obedience  to  a  letter  from  the  king  to  tlie 
council,  dated  4th  September.  He  continued  there  a  close  prisoner 
for,  at  least,  nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  liberated  on  the  intercession 
of  his  English  relations,  and  especially  of  the  Countess  of  North- 
umberland. The  order  for  his  liberation,  which  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  the  king  to  the  privy  council,  dated  17th  July  1079,^ 
states,  "tliat  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  reasons  known  to  his 
Majesty,  and  tending  to  secure  the  public  peace ;  and,"  it  is  added, 
"  now  the  occasions  of  suspicion  and  public  jealousy  being  over,  he 


*  Tiie  exact  date  of  his  second  iciprisonraent  is  uncertain.  But  tliat  it  was  about  the 
time  stated  in  the  text,  appears  from  the  following  sentence  in  "The  Grievances  of 
Lauderdale's  Administration,"  whicli  were  in  circulation  about  June  1679  (Wodrow's 
History,  vol.  iii,,  p.  1G3): — "  And  Sir  Patrick  Hume  hath  been  now  almost  a  year  imprisoned 
a  second  time,  and  nothing  is  yet  laid  to  his  charge." — Ibid,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  IGl. 

2  Lady  Murray  says  that  he  "  was  confined  fifteen  months  in  Dumbarton  Castle."  She 
must  either  be  mistaken  as  to  the  exact  period  of  his  imprisonment,  or  he  must  have 
remained  in  prison  some  months  after  the  king  issued  orders  for  his  liberation.  She  adds, 
"  and  \vas  then  set  at  liberty,  without  ever  being  told  for  what  he  was  put  up  all  that 
time." 
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is  ortlcrccl  to  be  liberate."  ^  "  For  an  imprisonment  under  sueli 
motives,"  it  has  been  justly  observed,  "his  reputation  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  posterity ;  but  if  that  posterity  contemplates 
the  picture  of  the  tyranny  which  weighed  upon  Scotland  during  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale's  administration,  and  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  the  English  history  of  that  day,  it  will  do  justice  to  the  patriotism 
and  public  virtue  which  rose  up  in  opposition  to  it."  - 

During  the  time  that  her  father  was  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgli 
tolbooth  and  in  Dumbarton  Castle,  young  Grisell  made  repeated 
journeys  from  Berwickshire  to  the  place  of  his  confinement,  to  carry 
to  him  intelligence,  or  to  administer  to  him  comfort.  On  such 
errands  she  always  gladly  went,  when  sent  by  her  mother,  whom 
affliction  and  care  of  the  younger  children  kept  at  home,  and  who, 
besides,  was  less  able  to  make  journeys.  Her  mother,  too,  would 
have  been  more  narrowly  watched,  and  more  readily  suspected,  than 
one  of  her  tender  age. 

Y\nien,  in  October  1683,  her  father's  friend,  Ilobert  Baillie,  was 
apprehended  in  London,  and  sent  down  a  prisoner  to  Scotland,  her 
father,  who  was  implicated  in  the  same  patriotic  measures  for  pre- 
venting a  popish  succession  to  the  British  throne,  for  which  Baillie 
was  arrested,  had  too  good  ground  to  be  alarmed  for  his  own  personal 
safety.  But  he  was  allowed,  it  would  appear,  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  his  own  house,  till  the  month  of  September  next  year,  when  orders 
were  issued  by  the  government  for  his  apprehension,  and  a  party  of 
troops  had  come  to  his  house  on  two  different  occasions  for  that 
purpose,  though  they  failed  in  getting  hold  of  him.  Upon  this,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  home,  and  to  keep  himself  in 
concealment,  till  he  got  an  opportunity  of  going  over  to  the  Con- 

*  Wodrcw's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p,  481 ;   and  vol.  iii.,  p.  161.     The  Marclimont  Papers, 
edited  by  the  Right  Honoiirahle  Sir  George  Henry  Rose,  Preface. 
2  The  Marchraont  Papers,  Preface. 
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tiuent.*  The  spot  to  which  he  betook  himself  for  shelter  was  the 
family  burying  place,  a  vault  under  ground  at  Polwarih  church,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  Where  he  was,  no  person 
knew  but  Ladj  Hume,  Grisell,  and  one  man,  James  Winter,  a  car- 
penter, who  used  to  work  in  the  house,  and  lived  a  mile  oif,  whom 
they  deemed  trustworthy,  and  of  whose  fidelity  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. The  frequent  examinations  to  which  servants  were  at 
that  time  subjected,  and  the  oaths  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
extort  discoveries  from  them,  made  Grisell  and  her  mother  afraid  to 
commit  the  secret  to  any  of  them.  By  the  assistance  of  James 
Winter,  they  got  a  bed  and  bedclothes  carried  during  the  night  to 
his  hiding  place;  and  there  he  was  concealed  for  a  month,  during 
whicli  time  the  only  light  he  had  was  that  admitted  by  means  of  a 
chink  at  one  end,  through  whicli  nobody  on  the  outside  could  see 
who  or  what  was  in  the  interior.  While  he  abode  in  this  receptacle 
of  the  dead,  Grisell,  with  the  most  exemplary  filial  tenderness,  and 
with  the  most  vigilant  precaution,  ministered  to  his  temporal  wants 
and  comfort.  Regularly  at  midnight,  when  men  v/cre  sunk  in  sleep, 
she  went  alone  to  this  dreary  vault,  carrying  to  him  a  supply  of  food 
and  drink;  and,  to  bear  him  company,  slie  stayed  as  long  as  she 

^Lady  Murray  says,  "After  persecution  began  afresh,  and  my  p:randlutlier,  Baillie, 
[T\-as]  again  in  prison,  her  [Grisell's]  father  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  concealed ;  and 
soon  found  he  had  too  good  reason  for  so  doing ;  parties  being  continually  sent  out  in 
search  of  him,  and  often  to  his  o\ra  house,  to  the  terror  of  all  in  it."  Sir  Patrick  himseh", 
in  his  Narrative  of  Ai-gyll's  Expedition  in  1685,  says,  "In  the  month  of  September  last 
[1G84;],  when  order  was  given  to  apprehend  me,  and  my  house  was  twice  searched  by 
troops  sent  for  that  end,  so  as  I  was  obliged  to  abscond  till  I  got  a  convenient  way  of  getting 
off  the  isle,  you  know  how  it  was  with  me  and  the  manner  of  my  living." — The  Marchraont 
Papers,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2.  "  Hume,  of  Polwarth,"  says  Fountainhall,  "  being  advertised  lie  was 
to  be  seized,  fled,  and  after  search,  not  being  found,  his  lady  told  he  had  lain  two  years 
in  prison,  on  a  caprice  of  Lauderdale's,  and  so  he  did  not  desire  to  run  that  risk  of  new 
again,  not  ha'.ing  a  body  to  endure  it;  and  it  was  Lauderdale's  bringing  down  the  High- 
land ho>t  in  1G78  which  occasioned  Polwarth  speaking  against  him,  September  11, 1684.'* 
rountainhall's  ^^'otcs,  p.  104. 
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coiild,  taking  care  to  get  home  before  day,  to  prevent  discovery.'  She 
had  a  great  deal  of  humour  in  telling  a  story,  and,  diuing  her  stay, 
she  took  a  delight  in  telling  him,  nor  was  he  less  delighted  in  hearing 
her  tell  him,  such  incidents  at  home  as  had  amused  herself  and  the 
rest  of  the  family ;  and  these  were  often  the  cause  of  much  mirth  and 
laughter  to  them  both.  At  that  time  she  had  a  great  terror  for  a 
churchyard,  especially  in  the  dark,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  young 
persons  even  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  from  the  idle 
nurseiy  stories  they  have  heard  in  childhood;  but  her  affectionate 
concern  for  her  father  made  her  stumble  over  the  graves  every  night 
alone,  fearless  of  everything  but  soldiers  aud  parties  in  search  of  him ; 
f  nd  such  was  her  dread  of  them,  that  the  least  noise  or  motion  of  a 
leaf  made  her  tremble.  The  manse  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  was 
near  the  church ;  and  the  first  night  she  went  on  her  pious  errand, 
his  dogs,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  more  than  one,  and  which, 
as  ]ias  been  observed,  were  evidently  in  favour  of  tlie  arbitrary  party, 
continued  to  bark  with  sucli  incessant  violence,  as  put  her  into  the 
utmost  dread  of  a  discovery.  In  this  emergency,  necessity,  which  is 
said  to  be  fruitful  in  invention,  suggested  it  to  her  mother,  that  the 
most  likely  means  of  getting  quit  of  this  cause  of  annoyance  was  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make  the  minister  believe  that  his  dogs 
were  mad,  and  that  therefore  it  was  dangerous  to  retain  them.  She 
accordingly  sent  for  the  minister  next  day,  and  succeeding  in  pro- 
ducing on  his  mind  the  intended  conviction,  got  him  to  hang  them 
all ;  and  thus  this  amiable  and  affectionate  daughter  continued  her 
midnli^ht  walks  without  further  molestation. 


1  In  tlie  inscriptiou  upon  her  monument,  given  at  the  close  of  thi^  sketch,  it  is  said  that, 
\\  lien  Grisell  thus  ministered  to  her  fatlier,  she  was  "  an  infant."  Tliis  is  clearly  a  mis- 
take. From  comparing  the  date  of  her  birth  with  the  time  when  her  father  was  concealed 
in  the  family  burying  vault,  wliich  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  IGSi,  it  is  evident  that 
she  was  then  a  girl  of  nearly  nineteen  years  of  age. 
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There  was  also  some  difficulty  in  getting  food  to  carry  to  her  father, 
without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  servants ;  and  the  only  way  in 
which  she  got  it  was  by  stealing  off  her  plate,  at  dinner,  into  her  lap, 
a  portion  of  the  meat  which  had  been  prepared.  Many  an  amusing 
story  she  was  wont  to  tell  her  ow^n  children,  after  the  days  of  the  per- 
secution had  closed,  about  this  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.' 
Her  father  liked  sheep's  head,  and,  while  the  children  were  eating 
their  broth,  she  had  succeeded  in  conveying,  by  stealth,  the  most 
part  of  one  into  her  lap.  When  her  brother  Alexander,^  then  a  boy 
of  about  nine  years  of  age,  had  disposed  of  his  broth,  the  little  fellow 
looked  up  in  the  hope  of  getting  something  else  to  eat,  and,  perceiv- 
ing with  astonishment  the  empty  plate,  exclaimed,  "Mother,  will  you 
look  at  Grisell ;  while  we  have  been  eating  our  broth,  she  has  eat  up 
the  whole  sheep's  head  ?"  This  occasioned  much  mirth  amongst  them 
all,  and  when  Grisell  archly  tohl  her  father  the  story  the  next  time 
she  went  out  to  him,  he  was  greatly  amused  by  it,  and  desired  that 


1  "I  sliould  never  have  done,"  says  Lady  Murray,  "if  I  related,  or  could  remember  all 
liie  parliculai  s  I  have  heard  my  mother  tell  of  those  times — a  subject  she  r.ever  tired  of.'* 

^  Alexander  was  born  in  1675.  Like  his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  he  shared  his 
father's  exile  in  Holland.  After  the  Revolution,  having  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  George  Campbell  of  Cessuock,  whose  estate  was  entailed  upon  her  and  her  heirs,  be 
was  distinguished  as  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  till  tha  death  of  his  eldest 
b'rother,  Patrick,  in  1710,  who,  though  twice  married,  had  no  issue,  when  he  became 
Lord  Pohvarth.  Having  studied  the  law,  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  it  as  an  advocate, 
and  became  a  lord  of  session  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  privy  councillor, 
and  a  lord  of  tlie  exchequer  in  Scotland,  and  was  a  member  of  piu-hament,  first  for  Kirk- 
wall, and  then  for  Berwickshire.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  Earl  of  March- 
mont,  and  died  in  Janum-y  17-iO.  In  his  religious  principles  and  habits,  he  resembled 
his  father.  "I  find  in  his  Bible,"  says  Sir  George  H.  Rose,  "in  liis  own  handwriting, 
his  name,  the  date  of  'Cambray,  1st  ^lay  1725,'  and  the  following  note, — 'To  be  read 
thrice  a  year;  first,  1st  Januaiy;  second,  1st  May;  third,  1st  September:'  and  the  memo- 
rnndum  to  do  the  thing  is  accompanied  by  the  plan  for  doing  it,  by  a  division  of  the 
Scriiitures  into  portions,  marked  out  by  him,  through  the  whole  of  tlie  volume,  for  every 
morning  and  evening  of  each  period  of  four  months." — The  ]Marchmont  Papers,  vol.  i., 
Preface,  pp.  xliii.,  xliv. 
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SanJy  might  have  a  share  of  the  next  sheep's  head.  During  all  this 
time,  having  a  happy  natural  temperament  of  mind,  and  being  under 
the  influence  of  genuine  religion,  Sir  Patrick  showed  the  same  con- 
stant composure  and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  he  continued  to 
possess  to  the  close  of  life.  He  sought  and  found  comfort  from  the 
Word  of  God,  and  especially  from  the  Psalms  of  David,  which,  con- 
taining a  rich  treasure  of  heavenly  instruction  and  consolation,  have 
often  been  the  means  of  sustaining  and  encouraging  good  men  in  the 
time  of  trial.  He  had  no  light  to  read  by,  but,  having  previously 
committed  to  memory  Buchanan's  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  he 
beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  his  confinement,  and  derived  much  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  by  repeating  them  to  himself.^     This  version  he 


*  While  he  tlius  lay,  surroimcled  hy  the  gloomy  relics  of  the  dead.  Sir  Patrick,  it  seems, 
was  superior  to  superstitious  fears,  to  which  a  concern  for  his  safety,  as  weU  as  the 
strength  of  his  mind,  M'ould  doubtless  contribute.  "  While  he  was  sitting,  one  night," 
tradition  reports,  "  by  a  small  table,  with  a  hgat,*  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  Buchanan's 
Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  his  eye  was  suddenly  attracted  to  a  human  skull  at  his 
feet,  which,  on  more  minute  observation,  appeared  to  move  slightly,  and  at  short  intervals. 
Although  of  strong  mind,  and  convinced  that  it  was  either  the  effect  of  optical  delusion,  or 
that  of  an  imagination  powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  objects  around  him,  still  he  was  not 
a  Uttle  perplexed  how  to  settle  the  question  in  his  own  mind ;  and,  continuing  to  observe 
it  with  increasing  interest,  the  motion,  at  last,  became  so  obvious,  that  the  skull  seemed 
as  if  animated,  and  left  no  subterfuge  for  his  incredulity.  The  knight,  however — with  a 
coolness  and  composure  which  did  credit  to  his  philosophy,  and  resolved  to  ascertain,  by 
still  more  palpable  evidence,  the  actual  state  of  the  matter— applied  the  point  of  his  cane 
to  the  ghastly  rehc,  and,  ])y  a  sudden  jerk,  turned  it  over.  This  done,  the  nervous  suspense 
was  instantly  relieved,  and  a  mouse,  that  had  been  banqueting  in  the  once  warm  brain  of 
some  departed  Yorick,  sprang  from  its  burrow,  and  left  the  knight  to  exclaim,  in  words 
suited  to  the  occasion — 

'  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Eoratio  ? '' 

— Bcattie's  Scotland  Illustrated,  vol.  i.,  p.  25.  "There  is  a  similar  story,"  says  the  san-;e 
writer,  "  which  we  have  heard  somewhere  abroad — and  known,  perhaps,  to  some  of  our 
readers — ^which  states,  that  in  a  domestic  chapel,  belonging  to  a  certain  chateau,  a  mys- 
terious sound  was  heard  nightly  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  great  alarm  and  annoyance 
of  the  iimiates,  and  ultimately  discovered  to  -proceed  from  a  skull,  which  performed  a 

«  Lady  Murray,  as  vre  have  stated  in  the  text,  says  that  he  had  no  li^ht,  but  he  may  occasionally  have 
had  one. 
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retained  in  bis  memory  to  liis  dymg  day.  "Two  years  before  he 
died/'  says  Lady  Murray,  "  I  was  witness  to  his  desiring  my  mother 
to  take  up  that  book,  which,  amongst  others,  always  lay  upon  his 
table,  and  bidding  her  try  it'  he  had  forgot  his  Psalms,  by  naming  any 
one  she  "would  have  him  repeat,  and  by  casting  her  eye  over  it,  she 
would  know  if  he  was  right,  though  she  did  not  understand  it ;  and 
he  miised  not  a  word  in  any  place  she  named  to  him,  and  said  they 
had  been  the  great  comfort  of  his  life,  by  night  and  day,  on  all 
occasions." 

As  this  glooriiy  vaidt,  in  which  Sir  Patrick  had  taken  refuge,  was 
no  fit  habitation  for  the  living,  his  lady  and  daughter  were  contriving 
other  places  in  which  he  might  more  comfortably  remain  concealed. 
Among  other  suggestions,  it  occurred  to  them,  that  a  hiding  place 
miglit  be  formed  in  their  own  house  beneath  a  drawing-out  bed,  in 
one  of  the  rooms  on  a  ground  floor,  of  which  Lady  Grisell  kept  the 
key.  She,  and  their  corifidential  servant,  James  Winter,  before 
mentioned,  laboured  hard  in  the  night  time  in  making  a  hole  in  the 
earth,  after  they  had  lifted  the  wooden  floor.  The  way  in  which 
they  proceeded  w^as  by  scratching  up  the  earth  with  their  hands, 
being  afraid,  lest,  had  they  dug  it  with  any  instrument,  the  noise 
might  have  created  alarm,  and  led  to  a  discovery.  So  laborious  and 
persevering  was  Grisell  at  this  task,  that  she  left  not  a  nail  upon  her 

rotatory  march  along  the  floor  of  the  chancel — resting,  and  recommeucmg  tlie  movement, 
at  short  intervals.  The  construction  at  first  put  on  this  phenomenon  is  obvious ;  but  the 
secret  spring  was  not  discovered  for  some  time;  till  the  skull,  becoming  stationary,  was 
found,  on  examination,  to  contain  a  rat,  which  had  so  greatly  increased  in  bulk,  during 
its  residence  in  the  deserted  temple  of  genius,  that  the  porch  throu^^h  which  it  fir&t 
entered  refused  the  same  means  of  retreat.  It  was,  therefore,  during  the  hard  struggle 
for  emancipation  that  the  refractory  skull  was  tlu'own  into  such  wonderful  attitudes; 
while  the  rat,  it  may  be  addid,  was  suffered,  from  superstitious  motives,  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  his  unhallowed  tenement,  till  a  rigid  fast  having  succeeded  to  days  of  feasting, 
sliould  enable  liim  to  make  liis  exit  as  lie  had  made  his  entrance,  and  leave  him  once 
more  '  as  poor  as  a  church  rat.' " 
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fingers ;  and,  as  tlie  eartli  was  dug  out,  she  assisted  TVinter  in  carry- 
ing it  in  a  sheet,  on  his  back,  and  in  casting  it  out  at  tlic  window 
into  the  garden.  Winter  next  constructed  a  box,  at  his  own  house, 
of  sufficient  size  for  her  father  to  lie  in,  with  a  bed  and  bedclothes ; 
and  he  bored  holes  in  the  box  for  the  free  admission  of  air.  To 
accomplish  all  this  was  a  work  of  considerable  time ;  but  wlien  it 
was  accomplished,  the  mind  of  Grisell  was  greatly  lightened,  and  she 
thought  herself  the  most  secure  and  happy  creature  alive.  The  only 
fear  she  and  her  mother  had  was,  that,  as  the  hole  was  under  ground, 
water  might  flow  into  the  box ;  and,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this 
might  be  tlie  case,  they  gave  it  the  trial  of  a  month ;  during  which 
time,  Grisell  having  examined  it  every  day,  and  finding  no  water  in 
it,  her  father  ventured  home,  trusting  to  this  for  safety. 

But  after  he  had  been  at  home  for  a  week  or  two,  during  which 
time  the  hole  was  daily  examined  as  usual,  Grisell,  one  day  on  lifting 
the  boards,  observed  the  bed  to  bounce  to  the  top,  the  box  being  full 
of  water.  At  this  she  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  almost  fainted,  it 
being  then  the  only  place  they  knew,  in  which  her  father  could  find 
shelter.  Her  father,  however,  with  great  composure,  said  to  his  lady 
and  her,  that  he  saw  they  mnst  tempt  providence  no  longer,  and  that 
he  ought  now  to  leave  them,  and  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  In 
this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  the  news  wliich  the  carrier 
brought  from  Edinburgh,  that  Robert  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  had,  the 
day  before,  been  executed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  tliat  all 
were  sorry  for  his  death,  though  they  dui'st  not  show  it.  All  inter- 
course by  letters  being  then  dangerous,  this  was  the  first  information 
Sir  Patrick  and  his  family  had  received  of  the  fate  of  their  beloved 
friend ;  and  it  gave  a  greater  shock  to  their  feelings,  from  its  being 
altogether  unexpected.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  his 
departure ;  and  Grisell  wrouglit  incessantly,  night  and  day,  in  making 
such  alterations  on  his  garments  as  would  serve  the  more  effectually 
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to  disguise  liim.  It  was  tlieii  necessary  to  trust  their  grieve,  Jolm 
Allan,  who  fainted  when  told  that  his  master  was  in  the  house,  and 
that  he  behoved,  early  next  morning,  to  set  out  with  him,  and  accom- 
pany him  into  England ;  pretending,  to  the  rest  of  the  servants,  that 
he  was  goiog  to  Morpeth  fair,  at  which  he  had  got  orders  to  sell 
some  horses.  Tlie  parting  between  Sir  Patrick  and  his  family  was 
sorrowful  indeed ;  but  after  he  was  fairly  gone,  though  deprived  of 
his  society,  and  ignorant  of  what  calamities  might  befall  either  him 
or  themselves,  they  were  greatly  relieved  in  mind,  and  even  happy  in 
thinking  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  land  of  safety.  On  the 
morning  on  which  he  started,  he  made  a  narrow  escape ;  a  party  of 
troopers,  sent  to  apprehend  him,  having  come  to  the  house  not  long 
after  he  had  left  it,  and  searched  it  very  closely.  Nor  was  it  less 
providential  that  his  servant,  who  was  riding  at  some  distance  behind 
him,  had  missed  him  before  crossing  the  Tweed ;  for  daring  that  time 
the  party,  having  probably,  when  at  the  house,  heard  the  sound  of 
horses  running,  suspecting  the  truth,  followed,  and  came  upon  the 
servant;  but  they  had  left  him  before  he  again  fell  in  with  his  master. 
Sir  Patrick  reached  London  in  safety,  and  thence  went  to  France ; 
whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
thence  to  Holland.  The  course  of  his  road  he  thus  describes,  in  his 
Narrative  of  Argyll's  Expedition: — "So  soon  as  I  got  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, I  stayed  but  short  [time]  in  Prance,  but  spent  some  weeks  in 
Dunku-k,  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  other  towns  in  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
where  I  traversed  before  I  came  to  Brussels ;  whither,  [as]  soon  as  I 
heard  that  he  resided  there,  I  went  to  converse  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  but  he  was  gone  thence  to  the  Hague ;  which  led  me, 
after  waiting  some  time  for  him,  in  expectation  of  his  return,  on  to 
Antwerp,  and  so  to  Holland.''  ^ 

^  Tlie  ^larcliraont  Papers,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2.    Lady  Murray  is  incorrect  when,  in  giving  an 
account  of  bis  route  on  the  Continent  at  this  time,  she  says  that  "  from  London,  he  went 
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Meanwhile,  proceedings  are  instituted  by  the  government  against 
Lim.  On  the  13tli  of  November  1684,  the  lord  advocate  was  ordered 
by  the  council  to  pursue  him  for  treason.  On  the  26th  of  January 
16S5,  he  was  denounced  a  rebel,  and  put  to  the  horn,  and  all  his 
lands,  heritages,  goods,  and  gear,  forfeited  to  liis  Majesty's  use,  for 
not  compearing  before  the  council,  to  answer  to  the  false  charge  of 
"contriving  the  death  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  Duke,  his  brother, 
07erturning  the  government,  converse  with  rebels,  and  concealing 
of  treason."  And,  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  the  privy  council  gave 
orders  to  secure  his  goods  and  rents,  to  be  made  forthcoming  for  his 
Majesty's  use.' 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Holland  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  reached  him.  On  this  intelligence,  the  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish exiles  resident  there,  who  had  before  been  concerting  measures 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  country  from  tyranny  and  Popery,  becom- 
ing now  more  alarmed  than  ever,  from  their  personal  knowledge  of 
tlie  Duke  of  York,  who  was  about  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  matured 
a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England,  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  of  Scotland,  under  the  Earl  of  Argyll.  In  this  conspiracy.  Sir 
Patrick  was  a  leading  man,  and  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Ai'gyll  in 
his  expedition  to  Scotland.  After  Argyll  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
forces  were  completely  dispersed.  Sir  Patrick  found  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  a  particular  friend,  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  laird  of  Langshaw, 
in  Ayrshire.    It  also  appears  that  he  was  concealed  at  Kilwinning  by 


to  France,  and  travelled  from  Bourdeanx  to  Holland  on  foot."  Crawford,  in  bis  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  Officers  of  the  Crown  and  of  tlie  State  in  Scotland,  is  also  mistaken 
when,  in  speaking  of  this  same  journey,  he  says,  that  after  getting  beyond  sea,  Sir  Patrick 
''lived  a  while  at  Geneva,  from  whence  he  came  down  to  Holland,  where  he  waited  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange."  Both  Lady  ilurray  and  Crawford  seem  to  confound  the  course  of 
road  which  Sir  Patrick  took  on  the  Continent,  on  his  escape  at  this  time,  with  that  which 
he  took  on  his  escape  after  the  failure  of  Argj-U'-  expedition.  See  IXote  3  of  next  page. 
1  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  226. 
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"that  emiuent  religious  lady,"  Eleonore  Dunbar,  aunt  to  the  then 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  for  several  weeks  in  an  empty  house,  till  he  got  out 
of  the  country.'  It  \ras  in  tliis  retreat  that  he  composed  his  interest- 
ing narrative  of  the  leading  events  of  Argyll's  invasion.  Leaving 
Kilwinning,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  safely  crossing  over  to  Ire- 
land, first  reaching  Dublin,  whence  he  embarked  for  Bourdeaux,  a 
large  city  in  France.-  Having  remained  some  months  in  France,  he 
next  travelled  to  Geneva  on  foot,^  and,  after  remaining  there  for  some 
time,  went  on  foot  to  Rotterdam,  and  ultimately  took  up  his  residence 
at  Utrecht.  In  these  peregrinations,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a 
surgeon ;  and,  being  able  to  bleed,  he  always  carried  lancets  on  his 
person.  Even  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Holland,  though  living 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  honoured 
with  the  personal  friendship  of  that  prince,  who,  looking  on  him  as  a 
confessor  for  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
treated  him  with  a  very  particular  respect,  he  judged  it  expedient  to 
continue  to  keep  up  his  assumed  character  as  a  medical  gentleman. 
After  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  sent  to  his  lady  his  Narrative  of 
Argyll's  Expedition,  formerly  referred  to,  which  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  her,  and  which,  though  it  was  written  in  Scotland, 
he  had  not  found,  while  there,  a  convenient  opportunity  of  sending  to 
her.    This  Narrative  he  bei^ins  as  follows : — 


» "^oOrow's  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  313. 

*  Crawford's  Lives  and  Characters,  &c. 

'  That  he  was  at  Bourdeaux  in  France,  and  Geneva,  when  escapinj^  from  Scotland  at 
this  time,  is  evident  from  his  Letters,  printed  at  the  end  of  Lady  Murray's  Memoirs  of 
her  parents.  His  first  letter  from  Eourdeaux  was  written  November  15,  16S5.  There 
is  also  a  letter  dated  January  13, 1GS6,  another  dated  two  days,  and  another  four  days 
after,  all  which  appear  to  have  been  written  from  that  city.  There  are  also  two  letters 
dated  Geneva,  the  one  on  May  17,  and  the  other  on  June  13, 16S6.  His  letter  from  Bour- 
deaux of  January  13,  shows  that  he  gave  him?elf  out  tliere  as  a  surgeon.  He  signs 
that  letter  as  Peter  "Wallace,  and  it  was  as  Dr.  Wallace  that  Captain  Burd,  who  travelled 
\»ith  liim  on  foot  a  part  of  the  way  from  France  to  Holland,  knew  him. 
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"My  dear  Heaht.^  — Since  I  can  have  small  hope  of  seemg  you 
any  more,  or  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you,  a  thing 
wherein  as  now  I  more  than  ever  discern  my  happiness  on  this  earth 
did  much  consist,  not  knowing  how  long  God  will  preserve  me  from 
the  hands  of  mine  enemies,  who  hunt  earnestly  after  my  life,  have  set 
a  rate  upon  my  head,  and  done  otherwise  what  they  can  to  cut  off 
from  me  all  ways  of  escaping  their  fury;  I  found  myself  obliged,  on 
many  accounts,  public  and  my  own,  to  spend  some  time,  in  giving 
to  the  nation,  and  my  friends  and  my  family,  some  account  of  the 
matters  I  have  of  late  had  hand  in,  and  of  myself;  that  the  affair 
chiefly,  many  worthy  persons  therein  concerned,  and  I,  may  not  by 
ignorant,  or  false  representations,  be  prejudged  or  discredited;  and 
there  is  none  to  whom  I  can  address  it  so  duly  as  you,  or  so  safely ; 
for  though  this  mock  Parliament  have  made  it,  by  their  forfaulting 
me,  very  dangerous  for  others,  yet  you  may  with  somewhat  more 
safety  receive  a  letter  from  me ;  also  none  will  take  so  much  care  of 
dispersing  the  contents  as  I  think  you  will ;  besides  that  there  is  none 
I  can  be  more  obliged  to  satisfy  than  you  by  it ;  and  for  these  purposes 
I  recommend  it  to  your  care  and  discretion.'^  ^ 

Sir  Patrick's  estate  having  been  forfeited  to  the  crown,  Grisell, 
after  he  had  left  the  country,  went  to  Loudon,  by  sea,  with  her 
mother ;  whose  object,  in  undertaking  that  journey,  was  to  endeavour 


i  "This  paper  was  addressed  to  his  ^ife  from  Holhnd. — Xote,  in  Pvose's  Observations  m 
Fox's  History.  There  is  a  second  copy  of  this  Narrative,  apparently  in  the  handwriting 
of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Marchmont,  which  is  headed  as  follows:— .'Letter  to  D.  Griselie 
Kar,  from  her  husband,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  in  aimo  1G35,  wrvten  from  Kilwinning,  where 

he  lurked  at  the  time,  by  the  kind  favour  of  Lady Montgomerie,  sister  to  the  Earl 

of  Eglinton,  and  spouse  of Dunbar,  younger  of  Baldoon,  taken  from  a  copy  wryteu 

of  his  own  hand,  which  is  yet  amongst  his  papers.'  *' — Note  of  Editor  of  The  Marchmont 
Papers. 

*  The  Marchmont  Papers,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2. 
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to  obtain  from  government  an  allowance  out  of  her  husband's  estate, 
for  herself  and  her  ten  cliildren.  They  waited  long  in  London,  and 
were  assisted  in  their  endeavours  by  many  good  friends,  from  whom 
they  met  with  much  kindness  and  civility,  as  Lord  William  Russell's 
faaiily,  Lord  T\^harton's,  and  others,  bnt  all  she  could  obtain  was, 
according  to  Lady  Murray,  only  about  £150  per  annum.*  This 
matter  being  settled,  they  returned  to  Scotland  to  prepare  for  going 
over  to  Holland  to  Sir  Patrick,  who  sent  for  them,  and  they  all  went 
over  together,  with  the  exception  of  Grisell's  sister,  Julian,  whose  ill 
health  unfitted  her  for  such  a  journey.  Grisell  afterwards  returned 
from  Holland  by  herself,  to  bring  over  Julian,  when  her  health  was 
in  some  measure  recruited,  to  join  the  rest  of  the  family.  She  was 
at  the  same  time  intrusted  with  the  management  of  some  of  lier 
father's  business,  and  got  instructions  to  collect  as  much  of  the  debts 
due  to  him  as  possible.  *'A11  this  she  performed  with  her  usual 
discretion  and  success,  though  not  without  encountering  adventures 
that  would  have  completely  overvrhelmed  the  resources  of  most 
young  ladies  of  her  age  and  rank "  in  our  day.  Her  sister  Julian 
was  still  so  very  weak,  as  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  nurse  during 
the  whole  of  the  voyage,  which  happened  to  be  very  tedious,  and  in 
which  they  encountered  a  severe  storm,  the  terrors  of  which  were 
aggravated  by  the  brutality  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Grisell  had 
bargained  for  the  cabin  bed,  and  was  very  well  provided  in  provisions 
and  other  necessary  things.  Three  or  four  other  ladies  had  also 
agreed  with  the  captain  for  the  same  bed;   and  a  dispute  arose 


^  Sir  Patrick's  estate  was  afterwards,  by  the  king's  letter,  dated of 16SG,  gifted 

to  Kenneth,  I'arl  of  Seaforth,  under  several  reservations  mentioned,  one  of  which  was,  that 
lie  be  "  bound  to  pay  the  young  Lady  Polwarth's  jointure,  conform  to  her  contract  of 
marriage  with  the  said  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  the  additional  jointure  thereafter  granted 
unto  her;  both  extending  to  three  thousand  merks  Scots  money,"  i.e.,  £166,  13*.  id. 
sterling,— The  Marchmont  Papers,  vol.  iii.,  p.  67. 
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between  these  ladies  in  the  cabin,  as  to  who  should  have  the  bed,  in 
which,  however,  Grisell  took  no  part,  and  a  gentleman  present  bade 
her  let  the  disputants  settle  the  matter  between  them ;  for,  said  he, 
"You  will  see  how  it  will  end."  Two  of  the  ladies  went  into  the 
cabin  bed,  and  the  rest  found  a  bed  as  they  best  could ;  wliile  Grisell 
and  her  sister  lay  upon  the  floor,  w^ith  a  bag  of  books,  which  she  was 
carrying  to  lier  father,  for  their  pillow.  They  had  not  lain  long, 
when  the  captain  of  the  vessel  coming  down  to  the  cabin,  voraciously 
devoured  their  whole  provisions.  He  then  said  to  the  two  ladies  in 
the  cabin  bed,  "  Turn  out,  turn  out ;"  and,  stripping  before  them,  lay 
down  in  the  bed  himself.  But  a  terrible  storm  arising,  which  required 
his  attendance  and  labour  on  deck  to  save  the  ship,  he  had  soon  to 
rise,  and  they  saw  no  more  of  him  till  they  landed  at  the  Brill.  From 
the  Brill  they  set  out  the  same  night,  on  foot,  for  Rotterdam,  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  who  came  over  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland  from  the  persecution  which  was  raging  in  Scotland, 
and  who  was  of  great  service  to  them.  The  night  was  cold,  wet,  and 
disagreeable,  and  the  roads  were  very  bad ;  Julian,  in  consequence  of 
her  previous  ill  health,  and  being  only  a  girl,  was  not  well  able  to 
travel,  and  soon  lost  her  shoes  in  the  mud,  upon  which  Grisell  carried 
her  on  her  back  the  rest  of  the  way,  the  gentleman  kindly  carrying 
their  small  luggage.  On  arriving  at  Botterdam,  they  found  their 
eldest  brother  Patrick  and  their  father  waiting  for  them,  to  convey 
them  to  Utrecht,  where  the  family  resided ;  and  no  sooner  did  she 
reach  home,  than,  in  the  midst  of  her  beloved  parents,  sisters,  and 
brothers,  she  forgot  all  her  hardships,  and  felt  the  utmost  contentment 
and  happiness. 

They  lived  three  years  and  a  half  in  Holland,  and,  during  that  time, 
Grisell  made  a  second  voyage  to  Scotland,  about  her  father's  worldly 
affairs.  Her  father,  to  escape  detection,  did  not  stir  abroad,  and,  as 
has  been  previously  said,  still  continued  to  assume  the  character  of 
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a  surgeon,  passing  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Wallace ;  though  it  was 
well  known,  by  the  Scottish  exiles  and  their  friends,  who  he  was. 
Einding  their  greatest  comfort  at  home,  and  their  house  being  a 
place  of  constant  resort  to  the  Presbyterian  refugees,  of  whom,  at 
that  time,  there  was  a  great  number  in  Holland,  they  were  particularly 
desirous  of  having  a  good  house ;  and  they  rented  one  at  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  their  whole  annual  income.  Erom  the  smallness  of 
their  income,  they  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  servant,  having  only, 
besides  themselves,  a  little  girl  to  wash  the  dishes ;  so  that  the  duties 
of  the  kitchen,  and,  indeed,  the  management  of  the  whole  household 
establishment,  devolved  on  Grisell;  for  w^hich,  from  her  active  and 
industrious  habits,  she  was  well  qualified,  and  by  which  she  proved 
a  great  blessing  to  her  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  During  the 
whole  time  of  their  residence  in  Holland,  a  week  did  not  pass  in 
which  she  did  not  sit  up  two  nights  engaged  in  some  necessary 
household  occupation.  "  She  went  to  market,  went  to  the  mill  to 
have  their  corn  ground,  which  it  seems  is  the  way  with  good  managers 
there,  dressed  the  linen,  cleaned  the  house,  made  ready  the  dinner, 
mended  the  children's  stockings  and  other  clothes,  made  what  she 
oould  for  them,  and,  in  short,  did  everything."  Her  sister  Christian, 
who  was  a  year  or  two  younger,  had  no  turn  for  business,  but  had 
good  talents  for  music,  and  was  full  of  vivacity  and  humour.  Out  of 
their  small  income,  her  parents  bought,  at  a  trifling  price,  a  harpsi- 
chord, which  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  instrument ;  and  in  the 
musical  performances  of  Christian,  who  both  played  and  sung  well, 
her  father  and  mother,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  were  fond  of 
music,  found  an  agreeable  relaxation  in  their  vacant  hours,  Grisell 
had  the  same  talents  for  music  as  her  sister,  and  was  equally  fond 
of  it ;  but  the  management  of  household  affairs  devolving  on  her,  she 
had  less  leisure  for  indulging  in  that  amusement.  The  performance 
of  these  domestic  offices  was  to  her,  however,  a  labour  of  love ;  and 
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SO  far  was  she  from  envying  or  upbraiding  her  sister,  who  was 
exempted  from  the  toil  and  drudgery  to  which  she  had  to  submit, 
that  many  jokes  used  to  pass  between  them  about  their  different 
occupations.  Nor  had  she  any  good  ground  for  wishing  to  exchange 
occupations  with  her  sister.  "  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  minister,  than 
to  be  ministered  unto/  said  the  most  perfect  character  that  ever 
appeared  in  human  form.  Could  any  young  person,  of  ever  such  a 
listless  and  idle  disposition,  not  entirely  debased  by  selfishness,  read 
of  the  different  occupations  of  Lady  Grisell  Baillie  and  this  sister  of 
hers,  nearly  of  her  own  age,  whose  time  was  mostly  spent  in  reading, 
or  playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  and  wish,  for  one  moment,  to 
have  been  the  last-mentioned  lady,  rather  than  the  other?"  ^  Every 
morning,  before  six  o'clock,  Grisell  lighted  her  father's  fire  in  his 
study,  after  wliicli  she  awoke  him,  for  he  was  always  a  good  sleeper; 
a  blessing,  among  others,  wliich  she  inherited  from  him.  She  then 
prepared  for  him  warm  small  beer,  with  a  spoonful  of  bitters  in  it — a 
beverage  which  he  continued  to  take  every  morning,  as  soon  as  he 
got  up,  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  She  next  got  the  children 
dressed,  and  brought  them  all  into  his  room ;  where  he  taught  them 
the  different  branches  of  education,  the  Latin,  Erench,  or  Dutch  lan- 
guages, geography,  writing,  reading,  or  English,  according  to  their 
ages ;  and  his  lady  taught  them  such  departments  of  learning,  and 
such  accomplishments,  as  belong  to  the  province  of  the  female  teacher. 
Li  this  useful  and  interesting  way,  were  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  his 
lady  employed  during  the  whole  period  of  their  residence  in  Holland ; 
their  outward  circumstances  being  such,  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
put  their  children  to  school.  Grisell,  when  she  had  some  spare  time, 
took  a  lesson  with  the  rest  in  Ereneli  and  Dutch,  and  also  amused 
herself  with  music.    "  I  have  now,"  says  her  daughter.  Lady  Murray, 

1  Joanna  Baillie's  Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted  Characters,  Preface,  p.  xxxii. 
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"a  book  of  songs,  of  lier  writing,  when  there;  many  of  them  are 
interrupted,  half  writ,  some  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence." 

Whether  this  collection,  which  is  probably  now  lost,  consisted  of 
songs  altogether  of  her  own  composition  or  not,  it  is  not  said.  But 
a  song  of  her  composition,  which  affords  a  favourable  specimen  of 
her  talents  in  this  species  of  writing,  has  been  long  in  print ;  viz., 
"  Were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee,"  and  it  may  gratify  the  reader 
to  see  a  copy  of  it  here. 

There  was  ance  a  may,  and  she  loo'd  na  men. 
She  biggit  her  bonny  bow'r  do\vn  in  yon  glen ; 
But  now  she  cries  dool !  and  a-well  a-day ! 
Come  down  the  green  gate,  and  come  here  away. 
But  now  she  cries,  &e. 

"When  bonny  young  Jolinny  came  oer  the  sea. 
He  said  he  saw  naething  sae  lovely  as  me ; 
He  hccht  me  baith  rings  and  mony  braw  things ; 
And  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
He  hecht  me.  Sec. 

He  had  a  wee  titty  that  loo'ed  na  me. 
Because  I  was  twice  as  bonny  as  she ; 
She  rais'd  such  a  pother  'twixt  him  and  his  mother. 
That  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
She  rais'd,  &c. 

The  day  it  was  set,  and  the  bridal  to  be. 
The  wife  took  a  dwam,  and  lay  down  to  dee, 
She  main'd  and  she  gi-ain'd  out  o'  dolour  and  pain. 
Till  he  vow'd  he  never  wad  see  me  again. 
She  main'd,  &c. 

His  kin  was  for  ane  o'  a  higher  degree, 
Said,  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  hke  of  me  ? 
Albeit  I  was  bonny,  I  was  na  for  Johnny  : 
And  were  na  ray  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
Albeit  I  was  bonny,  &c. 

They  said,  I  had  neither  cow  nor  calf, 
Nor  di'ibbles  o'  drink  rins  throw  the  draff. 
Nor  pickles  o'  meal  rins  throw  the  mill-ee : 
And  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
Nor  pickles,  &c. 
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His  titty  she  was  baith  wylie  and  slee. 
She  spy*d  me  as  I  came  o'er  the  lee ; 
And  then  she  ran  in  and  made  a  loud  din : 
Behove  your  ain  een,  an  ye  trow  na  me. 
And  then  she  ran  in,  &c. 

His  bonnet  stood  aye  fn'  round  on  his  bron' ; 
His  auld  ane  iook'd  aye  as  weel  as  soine's  new; 
But  now  he  lets 't  wear  ony  gate  it  will  liing, 
And  casts  himself  dowie  upon  the  com  bing. 
But  now  he,  &c. 

And  now  he  gaes  daundrin  about  the  dykes. 
And  a'  he  dow  do  is  to  hund  the  tykes : 
The  live-lang  nicht  he  ne'er  steeks  his  e'e; 
And  were  na  my  heart  hcht  I  wad  dee. 
The  live-lang  nicht,  &c. 

Were  I  young  for  thee,  as  I  ha'e  been. 
We  shou'd  ha'e  been  gallopin  down  on  yon  green. 
And  linkin  it  bly  the  on  the  lily-white  lee : 
And  wow  gin  I  were  but  young  for  thee ! 
And  linkin  it,  &c.  ^ 

"Tliis,"  as  has  been  justly  said  by  a  writer  in  tlie  Scots  Magazine, 
**is  very  good;  at  once  simple,  lively,  and  tender."  ^ 

The  same  writer  expresses  a  hope  that  the  book  of  songs  in  Grisell's 
handwriting,  to  which  Lady  MuiTay  refers  as  being  in  her  possession, 
may  yet  be  recovered,  and  that  it  might  alFord  farther  specimens  of 
her  poetical  talents ;  or,  if  not  altogether  of  her  own  composition, 
might  fui'nish  some  valuable  additions  to  the  lyric  treasures  by  which 
Scotland  has  been  so  peculiarly  distinguished.  He  then  adds,  '•'  TTe 
are  enabled  to  subjoin  one  unpublished  fragment  of  this  description 
— supposed  to  be  Lady  Grisell's  composition,  from  circumstantial 
evidence.  It  was  lately  discovered,  in  her  handwriting,  among  a 
parcel  of  old  letters,  and  enclosed  in  one  of  them,  written,  about  the 


*  Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  128;  and  Chambers'  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  iL,  p.  321. 
2  Scots  Magazine,  New  Series,  for  1818,  pp.  35,  SG. 
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time  of  her  father's  forfeiture,  to  her  brotlier  Patrick,  then  serving 
^vith  Mr.  Baillie  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  guards.  The  first  two 
of  the  following  stanzas  are  copied  from  this  MS,  The  others  (in 
brackets)  are  subjoined,  as  an  imperfect  attempt  to  complete  the 
song  in  a  similar  style,  but  with  a  more  direct  reference  to  the 
situation  of  Lady  Grisell  and  the  family  of  Polwarth  at  that  disastrous 
period." 

0  the  ewc-bugliting's  bonnie,  baitli  e'ening  and  mom, 
Wlien  our  blytlie  slieplierds  piay  on  their  bog-reed  and  horn; 
"While  we're  milking  they  're  lil'ing  baith  pleasant  and  clear- 
But  my  heart 's  hke  to  break  when  I  think  of  my  dear ! 

0  the  shepherds  take  pleasure  to  blow  on  the  horn. 
To  raise  up  their  flocks  o'  sheep  soon  i'  the  morn ; 

On  the  bonnie  green  banks  they  feed  pleasant  and  free- 
But,  alas !  my  dear  Heart,  all  my  sighing  's  for  thee ! 

[How  blythe  wi'  my  Sandy  out  o'er  the  brown  fells, 

1  ha'e  followed  the  flocks  through  the  fresh  heather  bells  J 
But  now  I  sit  greeting  amang  the  lang  broom. 

In  the  dowie  green  cleuchs  whare  the  burnie  glides  down. 

0  wae  to  the  traitors  t  an'  black  be  their  fa', 
Wha  bauish'd  my  kind-heari  cd  shepherd  awal 
IrN'ha  banish'd  my  laddie  ayout  the  wide  sea. 
That  aye  was  sae  leal  to  his  country  and  me. 

But  the  cruel  oppressors  shall  tremble  for  fear, 
"When  the  True-blue  and  Orange  in  triumph  appear; 
And  the  star  o'  the  East  leads  them  o'er  the  dark  sea, 
Wi'  freedom  to  Scotland,  and  Sandy  to  me.]  ^ 

Erom  these  lively  specimens  of  Grisell's  lyiic  compositions,  as  well 
as  from  the  whole  of  the  preceding  naiTative,  it  is  evident  that,  in 
addition  to  her  other  good  qualities,  she  was  characterized  by  a 
buoyant  animation  of  spirit,  combined  with  a  guilelessness  of  soul 
which  gave  a  great  charm  to  her  character,  and  made  her  universally 
beloved.    In  her  history,  and,  indeed,  in  that  of  all  her  family,  whose 


^  Scots  Magazine,  -\ew  Series,  pp.  435,  436, 
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good  humour  and  harmless  pleasantry  made  their  soeieiy  so  agreeable 
and  so  greatly  courted,  ^Ye  perceive  how  erroneously  Presbytery  and 
the  Covenant  have  often  been  represented  as  deadly  enemies  to  inno- 
cent hilarity,  and  our  Presbyterian  ancestors  as  the  personification  of 
austerity  and  moroseness. 

To  her  eldest  brother  Patrick,  who  was  nearest  her  own  age,  and 
who  was  brought  up  with  her,  Grisell  was  more  strongly  attached 
than  to  her  other  brothers  or  sisters.  He  and  George  Baillie  (the 
son  of  Robert  Baillie  the  martyr),  her  future  husband,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  father's  estate,  which  had  been  forfeited,  and  who  was 
then  in  Holland,  having  been  also  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  exile, 
served  for  some  time  as  privates  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  guards, 
till  more  honourable  and  lucrative  situations  were  provided  for  them 
in  the  army,  which  was  done  before  the  Revolution.  Grisell,  who 
was  always  very  neat  in  her  own  dress,  felt  an  honest  pride  in  seeing 
her  brother  neat  and  clean  in  his ;  and  it  being  the  fashion,  in  those 
days,  to  wear  little  point  cravats  and  cuffs,  she  sat  up  many  a  night 
to  have  them  and  his  linens  in  as  good  order  for  him  as  any  in  the 
place.  His  dress  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  heaviest  items  in  their 
expenses. 

Narrow  and  precarious  as  was  the  income  of  Sir  Patrick  and  his 
family,  they  were  distinguished  for  their  kind-hearted  liospitality. 
His  house,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  much  frequented  by  such  of 
his  countrymen,  as,  like  himself,  had  taken  refuge  from  persecution 
in  Holland.  And  seldom  did  tlie  family  sit  down  to  dinner,  without 
having  three,  four,  or  five  of  these  refugees  with  them  to  partake  of 
their  humble  repast.  But  Providence  so  remarkably  blessed  them  in 
their  basket  and  in  their  store,  that  they  wanted  for  nothing  which 
they  really  needed.  And  virtue  being  associated  with  adversity, 
they  felt  contentment  and  happiness;  a  state  of  mind  which  was 
much  promoted  by  their  contrasting  the  comfortable  retreat  they  had 
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found  on  a  foreign  sliore,  with  the  suffering  condition  of  many  of 
their  Presbyterian  friends  at  home.  "  Many  a  hundred  times,"  says 
Lady  Murray,  speaking  of  her  mother,  "  I  have  heard  her  say,  she 
could  never  look  back  upon  their  manner  of  living  there  without 
thinking  it  a  miracle :  they  had  no  want,  but  plenty  of  everything 
they  desired,  and  much  contentment,  and  [she]  always  declared  it 
[to  be]  the  most  pleasant  part  of  lier  life;  though  they  were  not 
without  their  little  distresses ;  but  to  them  they  were  rather  jokes 
than  grievances."  Sir  Patrick  being  a  scholar,  the  professors  and 
learned  men  of  Utrecht  were  often  visitants  at  his  house,  and  the 
best  entertainment  he  could  give  them  was  a  glass  of  alabaster  beer, 
which  was  a  kind  of  ale  better  than  the  common. 

In  exile,  he  continued  to  watch  over  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land, and  discovered  in  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  of  whose  talents 
and  character  he  entertained  the  highest  admiration,  the  future  de- 
liverer of  his  country.  He  had  penetration  enough  to  see,  that  the 
object  aimed  at  in  James  YII.'s  schemes  of  toleration  for  dissenters, 
was,  under  the  disguise  of  benefiting  them,  to  afford  relief  to  Papists, 
and  ultimately  to  pave  the  w^ay  for  the  establishment  of  Popery. 
Accordingly,  in  June  1668,  he  addressed  from  Utrecht  a  well  written 
and  powerfully  reasoned  letter,  to  his  friend  Sir  WilKam  Denholm, 
who  had  been  in  Argyll's  expedition,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  of  Scotland,  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  an 
insidious  plan  which  was  in  agitation,  to  induce  them  to  petition  in 
favour  of  King  James's  deceptive  measui'e  for  a  toleration.  "  All  I 
shall  add,"  says  he  in  the  close,  "  is  to  wish  Protestants  to  see  to  it 
not  to  be  gulled  by  their  enemies,  not  to  misjudge  their  friends, 
and  to  be  ever  ready  to  do  or  to  suffer,  as  God  shall  call  them  to 
it,  for  their  interests  of  so  high  moment :  pro  Christo  et  patrid  dulce 
periculum" 

»  The  Marclmioiit  Papers,  vol  iiL,  p.  98. 
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At  length  the  time  of  Britain's  deliverance  drew  near.  James  VII. 
having,  by  his  violent  and  infatuated  policy  to  establish  arbitrary 
power  and  Popery  in  England,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Enghsh 
people,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  save  the  liberties  of  Britain, 
made  preparations  for  invading  it.  Grisell's  father  shared  in  the 
counsels  of  William;  and,  along  with  his  son  Patrick  and  George 
Baillie,  accompanied  him  in  his  enterprise,  when  the  fleet  was  ready 
to  sail.  As  was  natural,  she,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  felt  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking.  At  first  they  were 
afflicted  with  anxious  and  misgiving  thoughts  as  to  the  issue,  when 
William's  whole  fleet  was  scattered  and  driven  back  by  a  violent 
tempest.  Having  heard  of  this,  melancholy  news,  she  herself,  her 
mother,  and  her  sister,  "  immediately  came  from  Utrecht  to  Helvoet- 
sluys,  to  get  what  information  they  could.  The  place  was  so 
crowded  by  people  from  all  quarters,  come  for  the  same  purpose, 
that  her  mother,  she,  and  her  sister,  were  forced  to  lie  in  the  boat 
they  came  in ;  and,  for  three  days  continually,  to  see  coming  floating 
in,  beds,  chests,  horses,  &c.,  that  had  been  thrown  overboard  in  their 
distress.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  Prince,  and  some  other 
ships  came  in;  but  no  account  of  the  ship  their  friends  were  in. 
Their  despair  was  great,  but,  in  a  few  days,  was  relieved  by  their 
coming  in  safe,  but  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage,  which,  at 
that  time,  was  no  small  distress  to  them."^  When  the  fleet,  on  the 
damage  made  being  repaired,  set  out  again,  the  solicitude  of  Grisell, 
her  mother,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  for  its  success,  was  more 
intense  than  ever.  To  hear  of  those  embarked  having  safely  landed 
in  England,  was  the  greatest  joy  they  could  picture  to  their  minds. 
Of  this  they  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  hearing ;  but  the  joy  which 
such  tidings,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  given  them,  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sorrow  into  which  they  were  plunged  by  the 
^  Lady  Mnrray's  yarrative. 
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unexpected  loss  of  Grisell's  sister,  Christian,  wlio,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  welcome  news  reached  them,  died  suddenly  of  a  sore 
throat,  caught  from  her  exposure  in  the  damp  open  boat  at  Helvoet- 
sluys.  To  Grisell,  who  was  of  strong  and  tender  affections,  the  loss 
of  "the  sister  of  her  heart"  was  a  great  affliction.  "TVhen  that 
liappy  news  came,"  says  Lady  Murray,  "it  was  no  more  to  my 
mother  than  any  occurrence  she  had  not  the  least  concern  in ;  for 
that  very  day  her  sister  Christian  died  of  a  sore  throat ;  wnich  was 
so  heavy  an  affliction  to  both  her  mother  and  her,  that  tliey  had  no 
feeling  for  anything  else ;  and,"  adds  Lady  ]Murray,  "  often  have  1 
heard  her  say,  she  had  no  notion  of  any  other  cause  of  sorrow  but 
the  death  and  affliction  of  those  she  loved;  and  of  that  she  was 
sensible  to  her  last,  in  the  most  tender  manner.  She  had  endured 
many  hardships,  without  being  depressed  by  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  spirits  and  activity  increased  the  more  she  had  occasion  for  them; 
but  the  death  of  her  friends  was  always  a  load  too  heavy  for  her." 

Happily,  the  Prince  of  Orange's  undertaking  was  crowned  with 
success.  Li  England,  all  parties  rallied  around  him — a  very  merciful 
providence  for  Scotland ;  which,  wasted  by  a  persecution  of  twenty- 
eiglit  years,  was  now  lying  under  the  iron  wheel  of  despotism,  crushed 
in  spirit,  and  more  hopeless  of  deliverance,  in  so  far  as  her  own 
intrinsic  power  was  concerned,  than  at  any  previous  period  of  her 
history.  But  England,  in  saving  herself,  saved  Scotland.  Wlien 
matters  were  all  settled  in  England,  Grisell's  brothers  and  sisters 
were  sent  home  to  Scotland,  under  the  care  of  a  friend ;  while  she 
herself,  and  her  mother,  came  over  with  the  Princess  of  Orange  to 
London.  The  Princess,  now  about  to  ascend  the  British  throne, 
attracted  by  the  engaging  character,  and  the  peculiarly  prepossessing 
personal  appearance  of  Grisell,^  wished  to  retain  her  near  her  person, 

*  Her  personal  ap])earance  is  tlius  described  by  her  daughter : — "  She  was  middle  sized, 
well  made,  clever  in  her  person,  verj'  handsome,  with  a  hfe  and  sweetness  in  her  eyes 
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as  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  But  though  this  was  a  situation  for 
which  Grisell  was  well  qualified,  and  to  which  many  of  her  age  would 
have  been  proud  to  have  been  elevated,  she  declined  the  appointment, 
preferring  to  go  home  with  the  rest  of  her  family.  The  reader  has 
already  been  informed  of  the  youthful  attachment  which  sprung  up 
between  her  and  George  Baillie,  within  the  walls  of  his  father's 
prison;  and,  also,  that  Baillie  was  a  refugee  in  Holland,  at  the  time 
when  she  and  her  father's  family  were  resident  in  that  country.  la 
their  exile,  their  affection  for  each  other  increased,  and  they  had 
their  marriage  always  in  view;  though,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  then  placed,  neither  of  them  having  a  shilling,  they 
deemed  it  unwise  to  make  known  their  intentions  to  her  parents,  and 
were  at  no  small  pains  to  conceal  their  mutual  passion  from  them. 
In  the  midst  of  her  parents'  troubles,  she  had  offers  of  marriage  from 
two  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  good  character,  in  her  own  neighbour- 
hood, in  Scotland,  who  had  done  nothing  to  incur  the  resentment 
of  the  government ;  and  her  parents,  thinking  these  to  be  favourable 
opportunities  for  her  comfortable  settlement  in  life,  pressed  her  to 
marry  one  or  other  of  these  gentlemen.  "She  earnestly  rejected 
both,  but  without  giving  any  reason  for  it,  though  her  parents  sus- 
pected it ;  and  it  was  the  only  thing  in  which  she  ever  displeased  or 
disobeyed  them.  These  gentlemen  were  intimate  and  sincere  friends 
to  Mr.  Baillie  and  her  to  the  day  of  their  death,  and  often  said  to 
them  both,  she  had  made  a  much  better  choice  in  him;  for  they 


very  uncommon,  and  great  delicacy  in  all  her  features  i  her  hair  was  chestnut;  and,  to 
her  last,  had  the  finest  complexion,  with  the  clearest  red  in  her  cheeks  and  lips  that 
could  he  seen  in  one  of  fifteen,  which,  added  to  her  natural  constitution,  might  be  owing 
to  the  great  moderation  she  had  in  her  diet,  throui^^hout  her  whole  life."  Lady  Murray 
addSj  "  Pottage  and  milk  was  her  greatest  feast,  and,  by  choice,  she  preferred  them  to 
everything,  though  nothing  came  wrong  to  her  that  others  could  eat.  "Water  she  pre- 
ferred to  any  liquor,  and  though  often  obliged  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  she  always  did  ii 
unwillingly,  thinking  it  hurt  her,  and  did  not  like  it." 
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made  no  secret  of  having  made  their  addresses  to  her.  Her  parents 
were  ever  fond  of  George  Baillie,  and  he  was  always  with  them ;  so 
great  an  opinion  had  they  of  him,  that  he  was  generally  preferred  to 
any  other,  and  trusted  to  go  out  with  her,  and  take  care  of  her, 
when  she  had  any  business  to  do.  They  had  no  objection  but  the 
circumstances  he  was  in;  which  had  no  weight  with  her,  for  she 
always  hoped  things  would  tuin  out  at  last  as  they  really  did ;  and, 
if  they  did  not,  she  was  resolved  not  to  marry  at  all."  Having, 
after  the  Revolution,  been  put  in  possession  of  his  father's  estate, 
which  had  been  gifted  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  Baillie  made  known 
to  her  parents  the  engagement  between  him  and  her;  and  they  were 
married  at  Kedbraes  Castle  on  September  17, 1G92.  At  that  time 
her  father — his  political  and  personal  troubles  being  now  over — was 
in  high  favour  with  King  William,  and  was  enjoying  in  security  that 
wealth  and  honour  to  which  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  liberty  so  well  entitled  him/ 


'  On  the  new  order  of  things  introduced  at  the  Revolution,  he  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  new  privy  council  in  Scotland,  and,  in  December  1690,  was  created  a  Scottish  peer 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Polwartii.  In  1693,  he  v^as  appointed  principal  sheriff  of  Berwick- 
shire, and,  in  1693,  one  of  the  four  extraordinary  lords  of  session.  In  1696,  he  was  made 
lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  liighest  office  in  that  kingdom ;  in  less  than  a  year  after 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Marchmont;  and,  in  1698,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  commis- 
sioner to  represent  the  king's  person  in  the  session  of  ParHament,  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
In  July  that  year.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  in  prosperity,  this  nobleman  did  not 
forget  those  who  had  befriended  him  in  adversity.  "  There  is  a  family  tradition  which 
relates  that,  being  obliged,  in  consequence  of  puhtical  persecution,  to  quit  Redbraes  H^'ise 
and  cross  the  country,  a  httle  above  Greenlaw,  he  met  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Broom- 
field,  the  miller  of  Greenlaw  Mill,  who  was  repairing  a  slap  or  breach  in  the  mill  caul. 
Sir  Patrick,  addressing  him  by  tlie  occupation  in  which  he  was  engaged,  said,  *Slap, 
have  you  any  money  ?  upon  which  Broomfield  supphed  him  with  what  was  considered 
necessai-y  for  his  present  exigency.  Sir  Patrick,  it  is  added,  was  obhgcd  to  pass  over  into 
Holland;  but  when  he  came  back  with  King  William,  did  not  forget  his  former  benefactor 
in  need.  It  is  not  stated  what  return  he  made  him,  but  the  family  was  settled  in  a  free 
house  as  long  as  they  hved,  and  ever  after  retained  the  name  of  Slop.^—'Se^r  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland. 
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The  fruits  of  Grisell's  marriage  with  George  Baillie  were  a  son, 
Robert,  bom  January  23,  IGOJ^,  who  died  young;  and  two  daughters, 
Grisell,  who  was  married  August  2G,  1710,  to  Sir  Alexander  Murray 
of  Stanhope,  Eart.,  M.P.,  and  died  without  issue,  June  G,  1759, 
aged  sixty-seven;  and  Rachel,  born  February  23,  1G9G,  married  to 
Charles,  Lord  Binning  (eldest  son  of  Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Had- 
dington), and  mother  of  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Haddington, 
George  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and  other  children.^ 

Lady  Gris ell's  marriage  with  Mr,  Baillie  was  unusually  happy. 
She  indeed  proved  to  him,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

"  A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding, 
doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dinding." 

Equally  ardent  and  tender  was  his  affection  towards  her,  in  whom  he 
found  combined  the  qualities  of  the  "  virtuous  woman,'*  whom  Solo- 
mon's mother  so  happily  describes,  and  whose  "price  is  far  above 
rubies."  On  her  he  left  the  sole  charge  of  domestic  affairs,  and  even 
in  reference  to  matters  of  graver  importance  he  placed  great  con- 
fidence in  her  judgment.  "None  could  better  judge,"  says  her 
daughter,  "than  herself,  what  was  most  proper  to  be  done  upon  any 
occasion ;  of  which  my  father  was  so  convinced,  that  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  he  never  did  anything  of  consequence  through  his 
whole  life,  without  asking  her  advice.  She  had  a  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  sagacity,  that  generally  hit  upon  the  fittest  things 
to  be  done."  Her  daughter  adds,  "  Though  she  had  a  quick  and 
ready  wit,  yet  she  spoke  little  in  company,  but  where  she  was 
quite  free  and  intimate.  She  used  often  to  wonder  at  a  talent  she 
met  with  in  many,  that  could  entertain  their  company  with  number- 
less words,  and  yet  say  nothing." 

In  1708,  Lady  Baillie  lost  her  dear  mother,  who  died  at  Edinburgh, 


I  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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October  11,  that  year.  On  her  dying  bed,  her  mother,  who  retained 
her  judgment  to  the  last,  was  surrounded  by  all  lier  children.  At 
this  scene,  Lady  Baillie,  in  the  agony  of  her  grief,  had  hid  herself 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  bed,  so  that  her  mother,  in  looking  round 
upon  them  all,  did  not  see  her,  upon  which  slie  said,  "  Where  is 
Grisell?"  Lady  Baillie  immediately  came  near  her  mother,  who, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  said,  "My  dear  Grisell,  blessed  be  you 
above  all,  for  a  helpful  child  have  you  been  to  me."  "I  have  often 
heard  my  mother,"  says  Lady  Murray,  "  tell  this  in  floods  of  tears, 
wliicli  she  was  always  in,  when  she  spoke  of  her  mother  at  aU." 
Great  was  the  sorrow  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  of  the  whole 
family,  on  the  death  of  this  excellent  wife  and  mother.  During  life, 
she  had  experienced  great  variety  in  her  outward  condition.  But,  in 
every  situation,  she  was  distinguished  by  unpretending  piety  and 
unspotted  virtue,  united  with  great  sweetness,  composure,  and 
equaniuiity  of  temper.  So  well  disciplined  had  been  her  mind  by 
adversity,  that,  when  exalted  to  wealth  and  honour,  none  of  her 
acquaintances,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  ever  found  that  these 
had  created  any  change  in  the  temper  of  her  mind.  To  her  virtues 
and  amiable  qualities,  her  husband  has  borne  a  very  affecting  tes- 
timony in  an  inscription  he  wrote  on  her  Bible,  which  he  gave  to 
his  daughter.  Lady  Baillie : — 

"Grisell  Lady  Marchmont,  her  book.  To  Lady  Grisell  Hume, 
Lady  Jerviswood,  my  beloved  daughter.  My  Heart,  in  remembrance 
of  your  mother,  keep  this  Bible,  which  is  what  she  ordinarily  made 
use  of.  She  had  been  happy  of  a  religious  and  virtuous  education, 
by  the  care  of  virtuous  and  religious  parents.  She  was  of  a  middle 
stature,  of  a  plump,  full  body;  a  clear,  ruddy  complexion;  a  grave, 
majestic  countenance ;  a  composed,  steady,  and  mild  spirit ;  of  a  most 
firm  and  equal  mind,  never  elevated  by  prosperity,  nor  debased  or 
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dauuted  bj  adversity.  Slie  was  a  wonderful  stay  and  support  to  nie 
in  our  exile  and  trouble,  and  a  humble  and  thankful  partaker  with  me 
in  our  more  prosperous  condition ;  in  both  which,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  she  helped  much  to  keep  the  balance  of  our  deportment  even. 
She  was  constant  and  diligent  in  the  practice  of  religion  and  virtue,  a 
careful  observer  of  worship  to  God,  and  of  her  duties  to  her  husband, 
her  children,  her  friends,  her  neighbours,  her  tenants,  and  her  ser- 
vants; so  that  it  may  justly  be  said,  her  piety,  probity,  virtue,  and 
prudence,  were  without  a  blot  or  stain,  and  beyond  reproach.  As  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  she  had  lived  well,  so  by  his  mercy,  in  the  time  of 
her  sickness  and  at  her  death,  there  appeared  many  convincing  evi- 
dences that  the  Lord  took  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  endless  happiness 
and  bliss.  She  died,  October  11,  1703,  at  *  Edinburgh,  and  was 
buried  in  my  burying  place,  near  the  Canongate  church,  where  I 
have  caused  mark  out  a  grave  for  myself  close  by  hers,  upon  the  left 
side,  in  the  middle  of  the  ground.  MaPvCH3I0NT." 

From  her  tender  years,  Laay  Baillie  had  been  a  constant  help  and 

support  to  her  father's  family ;  and  even  after  she  became  the  mother 

of  a  family  herself,  she  was  still  useful  to  them  in  many  respects. 

From  the  time  that  her  brother  Alexander,  Lord  Polwarth,  went 

Eibroad  in  1716 — in  consequence  of  his  appointment,  the  year  before, 

to  be  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Prussia — 

and  all  the  time  he  was  at  Copenhagen  and  Cambray,  she  had  the 

whole  management  of  his  affaii's,  and  the  care  of  the  education  of  his 

children.     It  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  an  evidence  of  the  care  she 

continued  to  tcike  of  her  father,  that,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 

which  lie  passed  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  she  went  to  Scotland  every 

alternate  year  to  see  him  ;  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  unfitting  him 

for  taking  the  trouble  of  looking  after  his  own  affairs,  she  examined 

and  settled  his   steward's   accounts   wliich  were  often  long  and 
z  o 
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intricate.  "  Very  unlike  too  many  married  women/'  says  Joanna 
Baillie,  "  wlio,  in  taking  upon  them  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother, 
suifer  these  to  absorb  every  other ;  and  visit  their  fatlier's  house  sel- 
dom, and  as  a  stranger,  who  has  nothing  to  do  there  but  to  be  served 
and  waited  upon.  If  misfortune  or  disease  come  upon  their  parents, 
it  is  the  single  daughters  only  who  seem  to  be  concerned  in  all  this. 
She  who  is  a  neglectful  daughter,  is  an  attentive  wife  and  mother 
from  a  mean  cause."  ^  When  in  London,  Lady  Baillie  regularly 
wrote  every  other  post  to  her  father,  or  to  her  sister,  Lady  Julian, 
who  then  lived  witli  him,  and  watched  over  his  declining  years  with 
affectionate  care;  sent  him  the  newspapers,  and  any  new  book  or 
pamphlet  which  she  thought  would  interest  him.  Amidst  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  the  good  man  retained  all  the  kindly  cheer- 
fulness of  his  earlier  days;  and  this  made  his  society  delightful  to 
the  youngest  of  his  descendants,  the  means  both  of  improvement  and 
of  enjoyment.  To  join  the  useful  witli  the  agreeable  in  social  inter- 
course, and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  business  of  life,  was  a  principle 
upon  which  he  seems  studiously  to  have  acted;  and  hence  the  device 
which  is  constantly  found  in  his  books  and  manuscripts  : — 

"  '  Omne  tiilit  puuctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci.'  II.D.A."  ^ 

Even  on  his  deathbed,  he  could  not  resist  his  old  propensity  to 
joking.  Sitting  by  his  bedside,  not  many  hours  before  he  expired. 
Lord  Binning  observed  him  smiling,  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  what  are 
you  laughing  at?"  To  which  tlie  dying  Earl  answered,  ''I  am 
diverted  to  tliink  what  a  disappointment  the  worms  will  meet  with, 

*  Metrical  Legetuls  of  Exalted  Characters,  p.  270. 

'^  The  three  last  letters  are  a  contraction  for  Horace's  De  Arte  Poetica.    Sometimes 
he  writes  the  quotation  more  Ijrielly,  thus : — 

•"Omne  tulit  punctum.'  H.DA" 
—The  Marchmont  Papers. 
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when  they  come  to  me,  expecting  a  good  meal,  and  find  nothing  but 
bones."  He  was  much  emaciated  in  body,  and,  indeed,  he  had 
always  been  a  thin,  clever  man.  None  of  his  family  were  then  in 
Scotland,  except  his  daughter.  Lady  Julian,  who  attended  him,  and 
his  son-in-law.  Lord  Binning,  who  no  sooner  heard  from  Lady  Julian 
of  her  father's  illness,  than  he  hastened  to  visit  him,  and  continued 
with  him  till  his  death.  He  expired  without  a  groan,  and  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure.  Lady  Eaillie  had  not  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  under  his  last  illness.  On  hearing  of  his 
death,  ^  she  was  deeply  affected,  though,  from  his  advanced  age,  it 
was  an  event  which  could  hardly  take  her  by  surprise. 

She  met  with  another  domestic  affliction,  which  she  deeply  felt,  in 
the  death  of  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Lord  Binning,^  the  hus- 
band of  her  daughter  Racliel,  in  1733.  Having  fallen  into  ill  healih, 
he  went  to  Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  climate,  and,  having  lived  at 
Naples  for  some  time,  he  died  there  on  January  80,  that  year,  in  the 
thkty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  having  borne  his  sufferings  with  the 
utmost  patience,  resignation,  and  even  cheerfulness  and  good  humour. 
To  this  nobleman  she  was  as  strongly  attached  as  if  he  had  been  her 
own  cliild,  and  she  and  her  whole  family  accompanied  him  to  Italy, 
They  resided  in  Naples  about  sixteen  months. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Binnmg,  they  went  to  Oxford,  for  the 
education  of  his  children,^  Thomas,  afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  Ilad- 


1  He  died  in  172 1.  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  Ids  age. 

'  Like  Lady  Buillie,  Lord  Bimiing  possessed  an  elegant  talent  for  song  writing.  He  was 
the  author  oiFastoral  Ballads,  His  ballad  beginning,  "Did  ever  swain  a  nymph  adore," 
has  long  been  well  known.— Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p.  6&i.  Eitson's  Collection  of 
Scottish  Songs,  voL  i.  p.  7«3. 

3  He  had  "  committed  and  recommended  to  Mr.  BaiUie's  care  the  education  of  his 
children,  and  said  he  needed  give  no  directions  about  it,  since  he  was  to  do  it.  Wliat  he 
wished  most  earnestly  was  to  have  them  good  and  honest  men,  wliich  he  knew  wor.ltl 
also  be  ilr.  Bailhe's  chief  caic." — Lady  Murray's  Narrative. 
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dington,  and  Lis  two  brothers.  For  Lord  Binning's  children,  Lady 
Baillie  had  a  strong  affection.  She  was  not  without  ambition  of  their 
rising  to  distinction  in  the  world,  "  and  omitted  nothing  she  could 
devise  to  farther  them  this  way ;  but  yet,  whenever  she  spoke  about 
them,  the  great  thing  she  expressed  herself  with  most  concern  about 
was,  that  they  might  become  virtuous  and  religious  men."  ^ 

While  resident  in  Oxford,  she  met  with  a  trial,  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Baillie,  which,  perliaps,  inflicted  a  heavier  blow  on  her  heart 
than  any  of  the  past  afflictions  of  her  life.  He  died  there  on  Sab- 
b  ath,  August  6,  1738,  after  an  illness  of  only  forty-eight  hours,  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  lived  an  eminently  pious 
and  exemplary  life,  and  his  latter  end  was  peace.  During  the  whole 
time  of  his  illness,  he  was  employed  in  breathing  out  prayers  to  his 
God  and  Saviour,  for  his  own  salvation,  and  that  of  his  family.  He 
departed  with  a  calm,  serene  countenance,  and  with  scarce  a  groan. 
His  body  was  sent  home  to  be  interred  in  his  own  burying  place 
at  Mellerstain;  attended,  according  to  his  owii  orders,  which  Lady 
Baillie  was  careful  to  have  executed,  only  by  his  near  relations,  near 
neighbours,  and  his  own  tenants.  Under  this  bereavement,  it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  bear  up.  From  the  peculiar  tenderness  of  her 
feelings,  she  was  always  extremely  susceptible  to  the  emotions  of 
Borrow  on  the  loss  of  friends.  But  when,  in  her  old  age,  she  was 
bereft  of  the  excellent  companion  to  whom  she  had  been  so  long 
united,  whom  she  called,  "  the  best  of  husbands,  and  delight  of  my 
life  for  forty-eight  years;"  and  as  to  whom  she  often  declared,  "that 
they  never  had  a  shadow  of  a  quarrel  or  misunderstanding,  no  not 
for  a  moment ;"  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  was  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  stroke,  and  that  hers  was  a  sorrow  whicli  could  not  altogether 
be  assuaged  on  this  side  of  the  grave.     The  account  which  Lady 


Lady  MiUTay'3  Narrative. 
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^Iiirraj  gives  of  her  mother's  sorrow  under  this  loss,  is  very  touching. 
"  "VYhen  she  lost  him,  her  affliction  was  so  great  that  it  threw  her  into 
a  dangerous  fit  of  illness,  which,  with  joy,  she  would  have  allowed 
herself  to  sink  under,  had  she  not  thought  her  life  was  still  necessary 
for  the  happiness  of  her  family ;  as  Sir  Alexander  Murray  then  threat- 
ened, by  long  letters  writ  to  us,  to  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  disturbance,  which  could  not  well  take  place  unless  he  outlived 
her.  .  .  She  stayed  near  two  years  longer  at  Oxford,  as  long  as 
it  was  thought  fit  for  her  grandsons,  though  the  most  melancholy, 
disagreeable,  place  she  could  be  in,  far  from  friends,  and  no  business 
to  amuse,  or  take  off  her  thoughts  from  her  heavy  loss ;  so  that  the 
sedentary  life  she  led,  which  she  had  never  been  used  to,  again  threw 
her  into  a  long  and  dangerous  fit  of  illness,  in  which  her. life  was 
despaired  of  by  every  one."  And,  after  stating  that  her  mother  and 
the  whole  family  came,  in  174:0,  to  London,  and  thence  immediately 
to  Scotland,  Lady  Murray  adds,  "  Everything  at  home  so  continually 
renewed  her  grief,  that  scarce  a  day  passed  without  her  bursting  out 
in  tears ;  though  she  did  her  utmost  to  command  herself,  not  to  give 
us  pain,  yet  it  often  overcame  her.  .  .  .  One  day,  looking  round 
and  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  place,  she  checked  herself,  burst 
out  in  tears,  and  said,  *  What  is  all  this  to  me,  since  your  father  does 
not  see  and  enjoy  it ! '  Such  reflections  she  often  had,  and  neither 
amusements  nor  business  could  put  them  out  of  her  thoughts.  As  I 
almost  always  put  her  to  bed,  I  can  declare  I  never  saw  her  lie  down 
but  with  a  deep  groan,  and  generally  tears,  not  soon  to  be  pacified ; 
nor  could  she  be  persuaded  to  take  another  room,  choosing  everything 
that  could  put  her  in  mind  of  him.  She  had  some  hundreds  of  his 
letters,  he  having  been  often  at  London,  absent  from  her  for  many 
months  at  a  time,  and  never  missed  writing  one  single  post.  She 
had  carefully  preserved  them  all,  and  set  about  reading  of  them; 
wliich  put  her  into  such  fits  of  grief  and  crying,  quite  sunk  and 
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destroyed  her,  that  we  thought  it  would  kill  her.  She  one  day  said 
she  was  ashamed  to  be  alive,  after  losing  one  that  had  writ  her  sucli 
letters,  and  with  whom  she  could  have  been  contented  to  live,  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  on  bread  and  water ;  and  had  no  pleasure  in  any- 
thing but  for  his  sake.  Happy,  said  she,  had  it  been  for  her,  if  she 
had  constantly  read  over  his  letters,  and  governed  her  whole  actions 
by  them.  She  intended  sealing  them  np  in  a  bag,  and  bade  me  see 
they  were  buried  in  the  coffin  with  her.  I  begged  to  read  some  of 
iuem,  which  she  allowed  me ;  and  I  earnestly  entreated  they  might 
not  be  buried,  but  preserved  for  the  sake  of  his  posterity,  and  they 
are  now  in  my  custody.  In  nothing  I  ever  saw  did  I  find  so  much 
to  instruct,  to  admire,  to  please;  they  are  a  true  picture  of  his  heart; 
full  of  the  most  tender  and  condescending  affection,  just  remarks  and 
reflections,  true  goodness,  submission  to  Providence,  entire  resigna- 
tion and  contentment,  without  cant,  superstition,  severity,  or  un- 
charitableness  to  others ;  constant  justness  to  all,  and  frugality  in  his 
private  affairs,  for  the  sake  of  his  family." 

In  September  1744),  it  being  thought  proper  that  her  grandsons 
should  go  to  London,  she  resolved  that  she  herself  and  her  whole 
family  should  go  with  them;  her  object  being,  as  they  were  just 
entering  into  the  world,  to  watch  over  them  and  aid  them  by  her 
counsel  and  experience;  though  she  owned  it  to  be  her  desh-e,  as 
was  most  natural,  to  end  her  days  in  quiet.  At  the  same  time  she 
felt  persuaded  that  she  should  not  return,  and  desired  her  children, 
in  the  event  of  her  dying  there,  to  brmg  home  her  body  to  be 
buried  beside  that  of  her  husband. 

"The  rebellion  of  1745  was  a  great  affliction  to  her;  the  distress 
of  lier  country  and  friends  went  near  her  heart,  and  made  great 
impression  on  her  health  and  spirits.  Nobody  could  be  more 
sensibly  touched  with  the  desolation  of  this  poor  country ;  yet  she 
never  expressed  herself  with  bitterness  nor  resentment  against  the 
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aulliors  of  it,  and  could  not  bear  to  bear  otbers  do  so.  She  said  it 
\^•as  the  judgment  of  God  upon  us,  and  too  well  deserved  by  all 
ranks ;  therefore  we  ought  to  submit  to  it,  and  endeavour  to  avert 
it  by  other  methods  than  railing  and  ill  will  at  those  that  were  the 
instruments  of  it.'*  Her  religion  was  eminently  free  from  a  censo- 
rious and  uncharitable  spirit  towards  others.  Lady  Murray,  after 
stating  that  her  mother  "  was  much  devoted  to  piety  and  the  service 
of  God,"  adds,  "  People  who  exercise  themselves  much  this  way,  are 
often  observed  to  contract  a  morose  way  of  thinking  concerning 
others,  which  she  had  no  tincture  of.  Her  religion  improved  her  in 
charity,  and  patience  for  other  people's  failings,  and  forgiveness  of 
injuries ;  and,  no  doubt,  was  one  great  source  of  tliat  constant  cheer- 
fulness she  was  so  remarkable  for." 

While  in  London,  she  seldom  went  abroad,  except  to  visit  Lady 
Stanhope.  But,  in  her  own  children  and  grandchildren,  she  enjoyed 
the  most  agreeable  society  at  home;  and  she  also  found  much 
pleasure  in  the  frequent  visits  paid  to  her  by  her  old  friends  and 
acquaintances,  as  well  as  by  several  new  ones,  who  thought  no  time 
better  spent  than  in  her  company.  At  last  the  time  drew  near  when 
she  must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  An  epidemical  cold  being 
prevalent  in  the  English  capital,  she  caught  the  disease,  which,  after 
hanging  about  her  for  some  time,  terminated  fatally.  She  was,  how- 
ever, confined  to  her  bed  only  a  few  days,  and  there  was  no  aberration 
of  mind  to  the  last.  Two  days  before  her  death,  her  family  being 
all  in  the  room  beside  her,  she  said,  "  My  dears,  read  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  Proverbs;  you  know  what  it  is."  "  To  have  her  grandsons 
happily  married,"  says  Lady  Murray,  "lay  near  her  heart;  and  I 
imagine  it  was  with  regard  to  that  she  said  it.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
strong  picture  of  herself;  and  if  ever  any  deserve  to  have  it  said  of 
them,  she  does."  Some  may  imagine,  that  thoughts  respecting  the 
happy  marriage  of  her  grandsons  was  scarcely  exercise  appropriate 
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for  a  deathbed.  But  this  would  be  to  take  a  very  imperfect  and 
contracted  view  of  the  Christian  exercise  appropriate  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. No  doubt,  the  great  questions  to  every  man  and 
vroman  when  about  to  enter  eternity,  and  appear  at  God's  judg- 
ment seat,  are,  "Am  I  at  peace  with  God?"  "Have  I  obtained  that 
renewed  heart  which  is  indispensable  to  admission  into  heaven?'' 
"Am  I  trusting,  not  to  my  own  good  works  or  virtues,  but  exclus- 
ively to  the  Divine  righteousness  of  Christ ;  an  interest  in  which  is 
equally  indispensable  to  admission  into  heaven?"  But,  while  all 
true  Christians  will,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  give  their  chief 
thoughts  to  these  subjects,  they  may,  at  the  same  time,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  this,  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  contributes  to  the 
well-being,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  of  their  friends  whom  they  are 
to  leave  behind  them  in.  the  world;  and  to  this  a  happy  marriage 
relation,  which  is  greatly  conducive  both  to  the  promotion  of  virtue 
and  piety,  unquestionably  contributes.  The  next  day.  Lady  Baillie 
called  for  Lady  Murray,  to  whom  she  gave  directions  about  some 
few  things ;  and  expressed  it  as  her  desire  to  be  carried  home  and 
interred  beside  her  dear  husband ;  but  said,  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
too  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  them  at  that  season.  She 
therefore  left  it  to  Lady  Murray  to  do  as  she  pleased ;  "  but,"  says 
she,  "in  a  black  purse  in  my  cabinet  you  will  find  money  sufficient 
to  do  it."  This  money  she  had  kept  by  her  for  that  piu'pose,  that 
whenever  her  death  took  place,  her  children  might  be  able,  without 
being  straitened,  to  carry  her  mortal  remains  to  Scotland,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  same  resting  place  with  those  of  her  husband. 
Having  said  this,  she  added,  "I  have  now  no  more  to  say  or  do;" 
tenderly  embraced  Lady  Murray,  and  laid  down,  her  head  upon  the 
pillow,  after  which  she  spoke  little.  True  Christians,  of  strong  and 
warm  affections,  have  often  anticipated  with  delight  the  recognition 
of  their  beloved  pious  friends  and  relatives  in  heaven,  expecting  to 
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derive,  from  this  source,  no  small  portion  of  their  future  felicity. 
Lady  Baillie  always  expressed  Ler  assurance,  that  she  and  Mr. 
Baillie,  who  had  so  long  lived  together  on  earth,  as  heirs  of  the 
grace  of  life,  would  meet  together  and  know  one  another  in  a  better 
world ;  and  she  often  said  after  his  death,  that  without  that  belief 
she  could  not  have  supported  herself.  This  reflection  was  cheering 
to  her,  even  when  dying.  *'Now,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  Lady  Mur- 
ray, "  I  can  die  in  peace,  and  desire  nothing,  but  to  be  where  your 
father  is."  She  died  on  December  6,  174:6,  surrounded  by  her  whole 
family,  who  showed  a  lively  sense  of  what  they  lost  when  she 
breathed  her  last.  According  to  her  desii-e,  her  body  was  conveyed 
from  London  to  Scotland;  and,  on  Christmas  day,  December  25, 
which  was  her  birth  day,  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  the 
monument  of  Mellerstain.  She  was  buried  in  the  same  manner,  in 
which,  according  to  his  own  orders,  she  herself  had  directed  Jas 
funeral — near  relations,  near  neighbours,  and  her  own  tenants  only 
being  present. 

Lady  Baillie  had  been  universally  respected  while  living,  and  she 
died  universally  lamented.  In  her  death,  many  lost  not  only  a  friend, 
but  a  benefactor ;  for  she  was  very  charitable  to  the  distressed ;  re- 
membering what  she  herself  had  suffered;  nor  was  her  beneficence 
confined  to  those  of  her  own  way  of  thinking.^  The  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held,  was  testified  by  the  many  letters  of  condolence,  which, 
on  the  event,  her  family  received  from  all  quarters.  Lord  Cornbury, 
wTiting  to  Lady  Hervey  on  her  death,  says,  "Indeed,  I  am  sorry 
that  we  shall  see  our  good  old  friend  no  more.  I  am  sorry  that  we 
shall  partake  no  more  in  the  society  of  that  hospitality,  that  bene- 
volence, that  good  humour,  that  good  sense,  tliat  cheerful  dignity, 

1 "  ITie  very  last  week  of  her  life  she  sent  a  servant  to  Newgate  to  inquire  after  one  she 
Leard  was  there  in  distress,  and  to  give  liira  some  relief,  though  she  had  never  seen  him, 
but  knew  his  friends." — Lady  Murray's  Narrative. 
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the  result  of  so  many  virtues  ^vliicli  were  so  amiable  in  lier,  and 
wliat  did  so  much  honour  to  humanity;  and  1  am  very  sorry  for 
what  those  must  suffer  at  present,  whom  she  had  bred  up  to  have 
affections,  and  w^ho  had  so  justly  so  much  for  her."  Lady  Baillie, 
in  truth,  possessed  a  combination  of  qualities  not  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  same  person ;  and  wliich  would  have  adorned  the  most 
exalted  station.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  says  Joanna  Baillie,  "  that  a 
more  perfect  female  character  could  scarcely  be  imagined ;  for,  while 
she  is  daily  exercised  in  all  that  is  useful,  enlivening,  and  endearing, 
her  wisdom  and  courage,  on  every  extraordinary  and  difficult  occasion, 
gave  a  fiill  assui*ance  to  the  mind,  that  the  devoted  daughter  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  and  the  tender  helpmate  of  Baillie,  would  have  made 
a  most  able  and  magnanimous  queen,"  ^  The  inscription,  engraven 
on  marble  upon  her  monument,  which  was  written  by  one  who  knew 
her  well,  Sir  Thomas  Burnet,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  youngest  son  of  Bisliop  Burnet,  summarily  re- 
cords the  leading  and  most  singular  events  of  her  life,  and  gives  a 
full,  comprehensive,  and  withal  a  just  view  of  her  character.  This 
inscription,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  sketch,  is  as  follows :-- ' 

HERE  LIETH 

The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Grisell  Baillie, 

wife  of  George  Bailllk  of  Jerviswood,  Esq., 

eklest  daughter 

of  the  Right  Honourable  Patrick,  Earl  of  Marchraont; 

a  pattern  to  her  sex,  and  an  honour  to  her  country. 

She  excelled  in  the  character  of  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a  mother. 

V^Tiile  an  infant,* 

at  the  hazard  of  her  own,  slie  preserved  her  father's  life; 

who,  under  the  rigorous  persecution  of  arbitrary  power, 

sought  refuge  in  the  close  coniinement  of  a  tomb, 

where  he  was  nightly  supplied  with  necessaries,  conveyed  by  her, 

with  a  caution  far  above  her  years, 

a  courage  almost  above  her  sex ; 


*  Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted  Characters,  Preface,  p.  xxvL  *  See  page  558,  Noto. 
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a  reiil  instance  of  tlic  so  mncli  celebrated  Roman  charity. 

She  was  a  shining  example  of  conjugal  affection, 

that  knew  no  dissension,  felt  no  decline, 

during  almost  a  fifty  years'  union ; 

the  dissolution  of  which  she  survived  from  duty,  not  choice. 

Her  conduct  as  a  parent 

was  amiable,  exemplary,  successful, 

to  a  degree  not  well  to  be  expressed, 

without  mixing  the  praises  of  the  dead  with  those  of  the  living; 

who  desire  that  all  praise,  but  of  her,  should  be  silent. 

At  different  times  she  managed  the  affairs 

of  her  father,  her  husband,  her  family,  her  relations, 

with  unwearied  application,  with  happy  economy, 

as  distant  from  avarice  as  from  prodigality. 

Christian  piety,  love  of  her  country, 

zeal  for  her  friends,  compassion  for  her  enemies, 

cheerfulness  of  spirit,  pleasantness  of  conversation, 

dignity  of  mind, 

good  breeding,  good  humour,  good  sense, 

were  the  daily  ornaments  of  an  useful  life, 

protracted  by  Providence  to  an  uncommon  length, 

for  the  benefit  of  all  wlio  fell  within  the  sphere  of  her  benevolence. 

Full  of  years,  and  of  good  works, 

she  died  on  the  6th  day  of  December  1746, 

near  the  end  of  her  81st  year, 

and  TTsm  buried  on  her  birth  day,  the  25th  of  that  month. 


I 


LADY    CATHAEINE    HAMILTON, 

DUCHESS  or  ATHOLL. 

Amoxg  tlie  "devout  and  honourable  women  not  a  few"  in  our 
country,  who,  in  former  times,  adorned  a  high  station  by  their 
exalted  piety  and  their  zeal  for  God,  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice  is  entitled  to  a  prominent  place.  It  is  chiefly  from  her 
Diary  ^  that  we  derive  the  information  we  possess  concerning  her, 
and  it  is  mostly  a  record  of  her  Christian  exercise  and  experience  ; 
so  that  few  incidents  in  her  history  are  now  known.  Her  life, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  regular  and  little  varying  tenor, 
hardly  connected  with  any  of  those  signal  events  and  conjunctures 
which  give  to  biography  much  of  its  attraction;  and  a  slsetch  of 
it  does  not,  therefore,  admit  of  a  varied  and  striking  narrative. 
But  it  may,  notwithstanding,  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
serious  reader,  to  peruse  a  few  illustrations  of  her  eminently  devout 
and  Christian  character.  To  those  ladies  who  have  already  engaged 
our  attention,  she  was  similar  in  spirit  and  in  sentiments ;  and  she 
could  look  back  to  many  of  her  ancestors,  on  whom  God  had  con* 
ferred  the  highest  of  all  nobility,  the  titles  of  which  "  are  not 
written  in  old  rotten  or  moulded  parchments,  but  are  more  ancient 
than  the  heavens."  She  commenced  her  Diary  about  the  year 
16 SS,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  continued  it  down 
to  the  period  of  her  death.  Fi-om  the  commencement  it  displays 
remarkably  sound  views  of  evangelical  truth,  and  much  matiu'ity  of 
religious  experience ;  and  throughout,  it  breathes  a  spirit  singularly 

^  Her  Diary  is  printed  in  the  Christian  Magazine  for  1813,  to  whidi  it  was  communi- 
cated by  tlie  late  Rev.  Mr.  Monciiefi,  minister  of  the  Secession  Chm-ch  in  Hamilton. 
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amiable,  and  ferveutly  pious.  As  many  parts  of  it  are  very  much 
alike,  instead  of  giving  it  entire,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  select  a 
few  passages  as  a  representation  of  the  general  character  of  the 
whole. 

Cathaeine  Hamilton  was  the  second  daughter  of  William,  third 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Anne  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  of  whom  a 
notice  has  already  been  given.  She  was  born  at  Hamilton  Palace 
in  1662,  and  in  1683  was  married  to  John  Lord  Murray,  eldest 
son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Atholl,  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Atlioll, 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her  age.  She  enjoyed  tlie  great  blessing 
of  an  eminently  pious  mother,  who  anxiously  endeavoured  to  imbue 
her  young  mind  with  Divine  truth  and  the  fear  of  God.  Under 
this  religious  training  she  greatly  profited;  and  she  appears  to  have 
been  from  her  earliest  years  of  a  serious  and  contemplative  turn  of 
mind.  At  an  early  period  she  had  acquired  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Scriptures,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing truths  of  the  gospel.  Nor  did  this  knowledge  merely 
float  in  the  head;  it  deeply  impressed  her  heart,  resulting  in.  early 
proofs  of  her  genuine  piety.  Near  the  beginning  of  her  Diary 
there  is  the  following  entry: — "0  my  soul!  remember  Friday  the 
18th  of  November  1681,  and  Thursday  the  24:th,  wherein  the  Lord 
thy  God  was  pleased  to  give  thee  sweetest  consolation  in  himself, 
and  some  assurance  of  his  reconciled  countenance  at  Hamilton.'' 
This  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  two  years  previous  to 
her  marriage.  But  her  husband,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  states 
that  he  had  heard  her  say,  that  she  had  given  herself  up  to  God 
some  years  before  the  time  referred  to.  Thus,  ere  she  had  reached 
womanhood,  she  had  surrendered  herself  to  God,  and  the  whole 
of  her  subsequent  life  evinced  the  entireness  and  the  sincerity 
with  which  the  surrender  had  been  made.  Christ  she  then  chose 
as  her  Saviour,  God  as  her  portion,  the  Divine  glory  as  her  chief 
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end,  the  Divine  law  as  Ler  infallible  guide ;  and  from  her  God  and 
Saviour,  she  sought  and  found  grace  and  strength  to  proceed  in 
the  Christian  course.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  see  a  young  lady 
in  exalted  station  thus  escaping  the  fascinations  of  worldly  pleasui'e 
and  gaiety,  with  which  the  young  are  so  apt  to  be  entangled,  and 
making  the  concerns  of  the  soul  and  of  eternity,  which  the  young 
are  so  prone  to  defer  to  a  future  season,  the  chief  object  of  her 
attention. 

"  Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earhest  youth 
Wisely  hast  shunn'd  the  broad  way  and  the  green, 
And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 
That  labour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth, 
The  better  part  with  Mary  and  \nth  Ruth, 
Chosen  thou  hast."  ^ 

In  her  Diary  the  allusions  to  the  period  of  the  persecution  are 
few  and  only  casual,  but  they  plainly  indicate  her  detestation  of  the 
ferocious  intolerance  of  that  period,  and  her  sympathy  with  those 
good  men  who,  for  standing  up  in  defence  of  their  religious  rights 
and  liberties,  were  banished  to  foreign  climes,  or  pined  in  dungeons, 
or  whose  blood  was  shed  on  scafPolds.  Speaking  of  the  forfeiture 
of  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  which  took  place  in  the  close  of 
the  year  1681,  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Atholl,  who  raised  and  headed 
some  of  the  troops  which  were  afterwards  led  against  the  Earl, 
having  accepted  and  retained  some  of  his  forfeited  lands,  she  says, 
"  I  was  always  convinced  that  it  was  a  most  unjust  forfeiture  that 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  so  was  grieved  that  my  husband's 
father  should  have  any  part  of  it  given  to  him."  At  the  same  time 
she  records  with  much  satisfaction,  that  her  husband  had  no  hand 
in  the  oppression  of  the  Argyll  family,  and  would  never  consent  to 
share  in  the  spoils.     "  My  husband,"  says  she,  "  had  no  part  in 

*  Milton. 
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it  [the  forfeited  estate],  and  did  at  the  time  disapprove  of  Lis 
father's  meddling  with  it,  and  would  never,  though  he  pressed  him 
to  it,  take  anything  of  it." 

After  the  persecution  had  closed,  she  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Presbyterian  church;  and  knowing  that  the 
gospel  is  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  she  was  particularly 
concerned  that  the  parishes  of  Scotland  should  be  supplied  with 
devoted  evangelical  ministers.  Lay  patronage  having  been  abolished 
at  the  Hevolution,  her  husband  had  not  the  power  of  presenting 
ministers  to  vacant  parishes;  but  as  the  heritors  of  each  parish, 
being  Protestants,  and  the  elders,  were  to  propose  a  suitable  person 
to  the  congregation,  to  be  either  approved  or  disapproved  by  them,  ^ 
heritors  and  elders,  it  is  obvious,  had  great  influence  in  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers ;  and  she  was  extremely  desirous  that  her  husband 
should  use  this  influence  in  procuring  the  settlement  of  pious  and 
able  gospel  ministers.  To  prevail  on  him  to  do  this,  her  prayers  and 
counsel  were  not  wanting;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  had  the 
desired  effect.  Writing  at  Falkland,  May  9,  1691,  in  reference  to 
the  settlement  of  a  minister  in  that  place,  she  says,  "0  Lord,  help 
me  always  to  remember  thy  goodness  to  me.  Thou  hast  many 
times  prevented  me  with  thy  mercies,  and  disappointed  my  fears; 
and  now  again,  lately,  I  have  had  anotlier  proof  of  it.  Thou  only 
knowest  what  a  burden  it  was  to  me,  the  fear  I  was  in  that  my 
husband  should  have  obstructed  a  good  minister  being  settled  in 
this  place ;  and  now,  glory  to  God  that  has  given  me  to  see  him  the 
main,  nay,  I  may  say  the  only,  instrument  of  bringing  a  godly  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Forrest,  to  this  place.  0  Lord,  grant  he 
may  in  the  first  place  reap  the  benefit  of  his  ministry  to  himself, 
and  bless  it  in  a  special  manner  to  Mm,  that  he,  finding  the  good  of 

^  Tlie  reasons  of  the  congregation,  if  they  disapproved  of  the  person  proposed,  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  Presbytery,  wliich  was  to  judge  of  them. 
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it,  may  yet  be  more  instrumental  in  bringing  in  good  ministers  to 
the  places  he  has  interest  in." 

Falkland  at  that  time  was  a  very  irreligious  and  profane  place. 
During  the  persecution,  though  there  were  in  it  a  few  intelligent 
and  pious  persons,  who  refused  to  conform  to  prelacy,  and  to 
whom  Mr.  John  TTelwood  and  other  proscribed  ministers  frequently 
preached  privately,  in  some  of  their  houses,  yet  the  great  body  of 
the  population  had  no  scruples  in  conforming  to  prelacy;  so  that 
when  the  curate  of  the  paiish  dispensed  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  a  great  multitude  assembled,  and  he  could  boast, 
what  many  of  his  brethren  could  not  do,  of  the  large  number  on  his 
communicants'  roll.*  In  this  place  where  "  Satan  had  his  seat  in 
much  peace,"  ^  where  ignorance  and  profanity  so  greatly  abounded, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  people  would  set  much  value  upon 
the  gospel,  or  that  they  would  feel  anything  like  a  general  desire 
for  the  settlement  of  an  evangelical  and  devoted  mkdster  among 
them.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  merciful  providence  that  others, 
who  better  understood  and  appreciated  the  worth  of  an  efficient 
gospel  ministry,  successfully  exerted  themselves  in  procuring  for 
them  this  great  blessing. 

At  this  time,  the  subject  of  our  notice  was  residiug  at  Falkland 
Palace,  which  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  James  YI.,  probably  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  hunting,  for  which  the  adjacent  forest 
afforded  excellent  opportunities,  but  which,  after  his  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence,  though  it  was 
\*isited  by  Charles  I.  and  Charles  11.  In  1658,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Atholl  family.  From  the  entiies  in  her  Diary,  Lady 
Murray  appears  residing  there  from  January  16S9,  till  May  I69I. 

During  this  period  her  husband  was  threatened  with  a  consump- 

*  Diary  of  Jean  Collace,  Wodrow  MSS.,  toL  ixx".,  8to,  no.  7.  '  Biid. 
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tion,  and  bis  health  continued  for  more  than  a  year  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  Tliis  caused  her  deep  anxiety ;  and  her  reflections 
in  regard  to  his  condition,  evince  the  struggle  she  felt  between 
natural  affection  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Writing  at 
Cupar,  Sabbath,  May  17,  1G91,  after  adverting  to  his  illness,  she 
adds,  "  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  this  day  promised,  if  thou  wilt  be 
pleased  to  spare  and  recover  him,  to  endeavour,  through  thy  strength, 
to  live  more  watchfully  and  holily ;  but,  ah !  Lord,  how  unable  am 
I  for  anything  that  is  good,  if  thou  assist  me  not.  True  is  thy  word 
which  thou  hast  said,  holy  Jesus !  that  without  thee  we  can  do 
nothing,  John  xv.  5.  But  I  shall  be  able  to  do  all  things,  even  the 
hardest,  if  thou  assist.  Therefore,  this  day,  with  all  my  soul  I  beg 
of  thee,  that  thou  wilt  give  me  entire  submission  to  thy  holy  will 
and  pleasure,  whatever  it  shall  be :  That  even  if  thou  sliouldst  see 
fit  to  take  away  the  desire  of  mine  eyes,  I  may  lay  my  hand  on  my 
mouth  and  be  silent,  since  it  is  thy  doing,  who  canst  do  nothiag 
wrong.  And  be  with  me  in  the  midst  of  my  troubles,  and  support 
me  under  them,  as  thou  hast  been  graciously  pleased  to  do  this  time 
and  heretofore,  for  which  I  desire,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  to 
bless  and  magnify  thy  name,  who  canst  abundantly  make  up  the  loss 
of  all  earthly  comforts.  Be  thou  then  in  place  of  all  unto  me,  blessed 
Jesus !  and  let  never  any  idol  be  in  my  heart,  where  thou  oughtest 
to  be  in  the  chief  room.  But  thou  hast  not  only  allowed  of  a  lawful 
love  to  my  husband,  but  commanded  me  to  have  it.  Therefore  it  is 
lawful,  and  my  duty,  to  pray  for  him.  Spare  him,  0  Lord!  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  bless  him  with  long  life  in  this  world,  that  he 
may  glorify  thee  in  his  generation,  and  be  an  instrument  of  doing 
good  to  the  people  among  whom  thou  hast  set  liim,  and  be  a  blessing 
to  his  family.  0  God,  hear  me !  and  grant  unto  me,  for  Christ's 
sake,  0  grant,  that  the  shaking  of  this  rod  over  my  head  may  be  a 

mean  to  bring  me  back  to  my  duty,  which  it  will  be,  if  thou  grant 

2p 
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thy  blessing  with  it,  which  I  beg  for  thv  Son's  sake,  for  whose  sake 
alone  I  desire  to  be  heard." 

She  afterwards  records  her  gratitude  to  God  for  her  husband's 
recovery  to  health. 

Having  resolved,  in  the  summer  of  1697,  to  go  to  Hamilton  to 
visit  her  mother,  and  to  enjoy  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  was  to  be  celebrated  there  on  the  19th  of  July,  she  spent  the 
Sabbath  preceding  at  Edinburgh,  where  her  husband,  now  Earl  of 
Tullibardine,^  then  was.  She  was  careful,  at  all  times,  to  sanctify 
the  Lord's  day,  but  this  being  the  Sabbath  preceding  tiiat  on  which 
she  purposed  to  commemorate  the  Lord's  death  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Supper,  she  endeavoured,  in  a  particular  manner,  by  meditation 
and  prayer,  to  have  her  mind  brought  into  a  suitable  frame  for  the 
solemn  service  which  she  had  in  prospect.  "Edinburgli,  Sunday, 
July  12,  1697. — 0  my  soul,  bless  God  the  Lord,  that  ever  he  put  it 
into  thy  heart  to  seek  him,  for  he  hath  promised  that  those  that  seek 
him  shall  find  him.  This  day  I  was  reading  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
John,  verses  23,  21,  'Terily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you,'  &c.  0 
gracious  promises!  Then  I  began  to  think  what  it  was  I  would 
ask  of  God.  The  thought  that  immediately  occurred  to  me  was, 
Jesus  Christ  to  dwell  in  my  heart  by  faitli  and  love.  Methought, 
that  if  God  would  put  it  in  my  offer  to  have  all  the  universe,  with 
all  the  glory,  honour,  riches,  and  splendour  of  it,  I  would  rather  have- 
Christ  to  be  my  King,  Priest,  and  Prophet,  than  have  it  all.  0  that 
he  would  always  rule  in  me,  and  conquer  all  his  and  my  enemies — 
my  corruptions,  temptations,  and  sins,  I  mean — and  always  assist  and 
strengthen  me  to  serve  him  faithfully  and  uprightly.  Now,  blessed 
Jesus,  thou  who  hast  said,  'Whatsoever  we  ask  in  thy  name,  the 

^  He  was  created  Enrl  of  Tullibardine,  Viscount  Glen  Almond,  and  Lord  Murray,  for 
life,  July  27, 1696. 
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Father  will  give  it/  this  is  my  petition,  and  my  request;  fulfil  thy 
word  to  me.  Thou  art  faithful  that  hast  promised;  therefore  I 
desire  to  believe  and  trust  that  thou  wilt  perform.  0  never  forsake 
me,  nor  leave  me  to  myself.  Lord,  I  do  believe  and  hope  that  thou 
wilt,  through  the  riches  of  free  grace,  and  thy  meritorious  satisfac- 
tion, redeem  and  save  me  from  eternal  death  and  damnation ;  but  I 
beg  not  only  so,  but  to  be  redeemed  from  the  power  of  sin,  corrup- 
tion, and  vain  imaginations,  Oh !  they  are  strong  and  stirring. 
0  wilt  thou  not  subdue  them  !  Lord,  I  desire  to  obey  thee,  and  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  believe  that,  as  thou  hast  overcome  the  world, 
so  thou  wilt  overcome  my  sins,  in  thy  own  due  and  appointed  time. 
And  now,  Lord,  thou  kuowest  I  am  designing,  if  thou  shalt  permit, 
to  partake  of  thy  holy  Supper.  O  prepare  me  for  it,  and  let  me  not 
be  an  unworthy  receiver.  Do  thou  there  meet  witli  my  soul,  and 
renew  thy  covenant  and  faithfulness  unto  me,  and  enlarge  my  heart 
and  soul,  and  give  me  supplies  of  grace  and  strength  to  serve  thee. 
Oh !  I  have  often  played  the  harlot,  and  gone  astray  with  many 
lovers,  Jer.  iii.  1.  Yet  thou  say  est,  Return  again  unto  me,  and  often, 
as  in  this  chapter,  invitest  me  to  return.  0  Lord,  I  come  unto  thee, 
for  thou  art  the  Lord,  my  covenanted  God.  Thou  knowest  that,  this 
day,  I  know  not  of  any  fraud  or  guile  in  this  declaration.  If  there 
be.  Lord,  search  me,  and  try  me,  and  discover  it  unto  me,  and  take 
it  away,  and  cleanse  me  from  all  mine  iniquities.  0  let  this  be  my 
mercy  this  day." 

By  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  this  time  she  vras 
much  refreshed  and  comforted.  On  the  Wednesday  after,  she 
solemnly  calls  upon  her  soul  not  to  forget  to  render  to  God  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  for  having  dealt  so  bountifully  and  mercifully  with 
her.  "  Thou  hast  been  pleased,"  she  says,  "  to  give  me  at  this  time, 
what  thou  wast  graciously  pleased  to  do,  the  two  last  times  I  com- 
municated, namely,  a  promise  in  Scripture,  which  thou  madest  me 
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formerly  believe  in,  and  rest  quietly  upon,  which  was  the  16th  verse 
of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  John :  *  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained 
you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit 
should  remain ;  that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my 
name,  he  may  give  it  you.'...xl  little  before  going  to  thy  table,  thou 
knowest  what  darkness  and  confusedness  I  had,  though  still,  blessed, 
blessed  be  thy  holy  name !  there  remained  the  hope  and  confidence 
of  tliy  being  reconciled  to  me  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  repre- 
sented to  me  at  thy  table,  as  shed  for  my  sins ;  but  thou  wast  most 
graciously  pleased  before  I  went  to  thy  table,  to  make  me  go  there 
with  solid  peace  and  satisfaction,  firmly  believing  that  thou  calledst 
me,  and  that  I  had  a  right  to  go  there.  Also  when  I  was  at  thy 
table,  it  was  said  by  thy  minister — I  doubt  not  by  thy  guidiog  and 
directing  Spirit — ^^Yhat  is  your  request,  and  what  is  your  petition  ? 
Then  it  occurred  again  unto  me  what  I  had  done  before,  when 
reading  the  23d  and  2 -1th  verses  of  the  sixteenth  of  John,  to  entreat 
Jesus  Christ  to  dwell  in  my  heart  by  faith,  and  never  to  leave  me, 
nor  forsake  me ;  and  there  [at  the  Lord's  table]  I  did,  thou  knowest, 
0  Lord,  with  the  sincerity  of  my  soul,  accept  of  the  Lord  as  my 
covenanted  God,  and  did  most  earnestly  entreat  the  assistance  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit  and  strength  to  be  with  me  for  ever,  that  I  may 
never  go  out  of  thy  way,  but  be  helped  to  live  upiightly  and  holily 
all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time/' 

Hamilton  was  a  place  endeared  to  her  by  many  sacred  as  well  as 
tender  recollections.  Not  only  was  it  her  birthplace,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  her  infancy,  and  her  parental  residence;  but  God  there 
first  visited  her  soul  in  mercy — an  event  the  most  important  in  her 
history,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  eternity.  In  after  Jife  she 
looked  back  to  this  period  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to 
God ;  and  Hamilton  was  to  her  ever  after  a  consecrated  spot.  "  This 
was  the  place,"  says  she,  after  recording  her  experience  of  the  good- 
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ness  of  God  to  her  ou  that  sacramental  occasion,  "  where  thou  first 
lookedst  upon  me  in  mercy,  and  saidst  unto  me,  when  I  was  in  my 
blood,  Live,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  But,  Oh !"  she 
adds,  "  I  have  been  often  a  transgressor  and  revolter  since ;  but  thou 
wast  faithful,  and  didst  not  break  thy  covenant  with  me,  nor  alter 
the  thing  that  had  gone  out  of  thy  mouth,  Psal.  Ixxxix.  34,  but 
rather  performedst  thy  promise,  verses  31,  32,  'That  if  I  should 
break  thy  statutes,  and  keep  not  thy  covenant,  thou  wouldest  visit 
my  transgressions  with  the  rod,  and  mine  iniquities  with  stripes,  but 
thy  lovingkiudness  thou  wouldest  never  take  away  from  me,  nor 
suffer  thj  faithfulness  to  fail.'  Blessed  be  thy  holy  name,  thou  art 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  evermore,  on  which  I  rest. 
Amen,  Amen.'* 

Li  the  beginning  of  September  1G97,  she  and  her  husband  left 
Edinburgh  for  London.  On  Sabbath,  September  5,  they  rested  at 
Alnwick,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  and,  on  Satur- 
day, the  18th  of  that  month,  they  arrived  at  Kensington,  where  they 
remained  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  During  the  time  of  her 
residence  at  Kensington,  though,  from  her  living  at  court,  her 
obstacles  to  retirement  and  meditation  were  increased,  there  is  ample 
evidence  from  her  Diary  that  much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  reading 
the  Scriptures,  in  spiritual  meditation,  in  self-examination,  and  prayer. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  it  was  her  practice,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  review  her  past  life;  to  take  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  spent  the  year  that  was  gone,  never  to  be 
recalled;  to  mark  the  rapidity  with  which  she  was  advancing  in  the 
journey  of  life,  and  to  embrace  God  anew,  as  her  God  for  time  and 
for  eternity.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1698,  when  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  her  age,  she  thus  writes  : — "I  have  this  day  renewed 
again  my  covenant  with  my  God,  though  in  great  weakness,  yet,  I 
hope,  in  sincerity.     I  have  given  up  myself,  soul  and  body,  to  be  a 
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liis  disposal,  as  lie  sees  meet.  O  that  he  would  be  j^leased  to  give 
me  new  strength  to  serve  Inm  in  newness  of  life  this  new  year,  and 
that  as  days  are  added  to  my  natural  life,  so  grace  may  be  added  to 
my  spiritual.  0  that  with  the  old  year,  which  will  never  return 
again,  I  may  have  left  off  my  old,  sinful,  crooked,  and  worldly  ways, 
and  never  return  to  them  again.  Lord,  thou  who  searchest  the 
heart,  and  triest  the  reins,  knowest  that  this  is  more  the  desire  of 
my  soul  than  all  gold  or  silver,  or  honours  or  pleasures  upon  this 
earth.  Therefore,  0  deny  me  not  the  earnest  request  of  my  soul  this 
day,  and  fulfil  that  scripture  thou  broughtest  to  my  mind  this 
morning  in  prayer,  'I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,' 
Heb.  xiii.  5." 

On  the  first  day  of  a  subsequent  year,  1G99,  which  was  Sabbatli, 
she  thus  writes  at  Huntiugtower : — "  This  day  I  have  been  reflect- 
ing how  I  have  spent  the  last  year,  and  alas !  I  find  great  cause  to 
mourn,  for  I  have  been  very  earthly-minded  and  carnal,  and,  with 
Martha,  cumbered  about  many  things,  and  have  much  neglected  the 
one  thing  needful.  Lord,  pardon  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake;  I 
desire  to  repent  and  be  humble.  0  that  thou  mayest  help  me  to 
spend  this  year  better,  if  thou  sparest  me.  But  I  find  all  my 
resolutions  iuefPectual  unless  thou  assist  me  :  but  if  thou  wilt  put  to 
thy  helping  hand,  and  give  me  the  lively  influences  of  thy  Holy  Spnit, 
duties  will  not  only  be  easy  but  pleasant  to  me.  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring, though,  alas  !  in  much  deadness  and  weakness,  to  renew  my 
covenant  with  thee;  and  this  day  I  desire  to  confirm  all  that  I 
have  ever  done  before,  to  resign  myself  and  all  that  is  mine  to  thee. 
Holy  Lord,  accept  of  me,  and  give  me  sincerity  and  truth,  and  say 
thou  that  thou  acceptest  of  me." 

Huntiugtower  (formerly  called  Euthven  Castle),  at  which  these 
reflections  were  written,  was  another  place  where  she  and  her  husband 
sometimes  resided.    This  Castle,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Tibbermuir, 
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is  a  very  ancient  building,  though  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  formerly  the  scat  of  the 
Gowric  fariiily,  and  the  place  where  James  VI.  was  sometime  con- 
fined by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  others  in  the  enterprise  usually 


Huiitingtower  Castle. 


called  the  Eaid  of  Uuthten;  but  the  Castle,  with  the  adjoining 
barony,  became  the  property  of  the  Atholl  family,  by  a  marriage  with 
the  Tullibardine  family,  who  had  received  it  from  James  YI.,  after 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie  had  lost  it  in  consequence  of  his  conspiracy.  It 
is  now  the  seat  of  a  calico-printing  establishment. 

To  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  children  Lady  Tullibardine's  pious 
emotions,  wishes,  and  prayers  were,  in  an  especial  manner,  directed. 
TVhen,  in  May  1698,  the  Earl  went  to  Oxford  with  their  eldest  son 
John,  purposing  to  leave  him  there  at  school,  should  it  be  found  a 
suitable  place  for  carrying  on  his  education,  she  records  her  earnest 
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desire  not  only  that  her  sou  might  be  accomplished  in  every  kind 
of  secular  learning,  but  that,  as  God  had  distinguished  him  by  a 
high  birth  in  this  world,  he  would  also  confer  upon  him  the  higher 
distinction  of  being  holy  in  character,  and  a  promoter  of  true  god- 
liness. "I could  not  remember,"  she  adds,  "that  I  had  dedicated 
him  in  the  womb  so  much  to  God  as  I  had  done  the  rest ;  but  this 
day  [Sabbath,  May  22]  I  have  resigned  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
children,  wholly  to  be  the  Lord's.  O  accept  of  the  gift,  so  far  as 
they  are  mine  to  give;  they  are  thine  by  creation,  0  let  them  be 
thine  by  adoption,  regeneration,  sanctiGcation,  and  redemption.  Ful- 
fil to  me,  0  Lord,  the  127th  and  128th  Psalms,  that  my  children 
may  be  thy  heritage,  and  the  fruit  of  my  womb  thy  reward;  that 
thus  I  may  be  blessed  out  of  Zion,  that  thus  I  may  be  blessed  of  those 
that  desire  to  fear  thy  name,  and  that  I  may  see  the  good  of  tlij 
Jerusalem,  and  peace  upon  thy  Israel.  And  O,  forget  not  my  absent 
husband,  the  father  of  these  children,  whom  I  have  given  up  unto 
thee,  and  make  him  say  Amen  to  the  bargain ;  and  be  thou  his  God, 
and  my  God,  and  the  God  of  our  seed,  from  henceforth  from  this  day 
and  for  ever.  Amen.  And  to  thee,  holy  Father,  blessed  Eedeemer, 
and  sanctifying  Spirit,  be  the  glory  and  praise  of  all." 

In  June  this  year  she  returned  to  Scotland  with  the  Earl,  who 
went  north  to  attend  the  Scottish  Parliament;^  and  during  their 
stay  at  Edinburgh,  their  lodgings  were  in  the  Abbey.  They  next 
went  to  Huntingtower ;  and  from  the  dates  in  her  Diary  she  appears 
residing  there  from  November  1698  to  May  1701. 

From  her  Diary  we  are  at  no  loss  to  discover  her  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland.  But  while  espousing 
from  conviction  the  Presbyterian  cause,  she  held  her  principles  in  a 
spirit  of  charity  and  forbearance.    Hers  was  not  a  religion  whicli 

*  Carstairs's  State  Papers,  p.  381. 
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would  deny  the  vaKdity  of  a  Divine  ordinance,  because  not  admini- 
stered in  the  way  she  judged  most  agreeable  to  the  AVord  of  God,  or 
which  would  deny  the  Christianity  of  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
church  of  which  she  was  a  member.  So  high  were  the  Scottiijh 
Episcopalians  of  that  day  on.  the  doctrine  of  episcopal  succession, 
as  to  deny  that  Presbyterian  ministers  were  lawful  ministers;  main- 
taining that  without  episcopal  government  there  could  be  no  regular 
ordination  of  ministers,  and  consequently  holding  that  all  the  services 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  as  such  were  so  many  irregular  nullities. 
Even  some  of  the  more  wild  among  them  went  so  far  as  to  declare, 
that  those  who  were  not  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  in  a  state  of  damnation,  and  left  to  the  uncovenanted 
mercy  of  God.^  But  these  opinions  the  Duchess  justly  regarded  as 
extreme  and  untenable,  and  the  remarks  she  makes  on  them,  while 
indicating  her  entire  want  of  sympathy  with  such  extravagant  sec- 
tarianism, and  her  regret  that  it  should  be  obtruded  on  the  church, 
to  create  division  and  offence,  are  yet  marked  by  great  mildness  of 
temper.  "  Dunkeld,  April  4,  1706. — I  was  this  day  reflecting  upon 
the  sad  divisions  of  this  church;  and  now  it  is  become  a  doctrine 
preached  up  by  the  Episcopalians,  that  the  Presbyterians  are  not 
lawful  ministers,  and  that  what  they  do  is  not  valid,  so  that  those 
they  baptize  are  not  baptized ;  and  that  the  people  owe  them  no 
obedience  in  their  ministerial  authority.  I  was  made  to  think  it  was 
matter  of  great  lamentation,  and  presaged  very  sad  things  to  this 
nation,  and  the  more  that  it  was  so  little  laid  to  heart,  and  that  there 
is  so  great  neglect,  to  say  no  worse,  of  the  gospel  which  is  preached 
so  powerfully  amongst  us." 

The  Duchess  was  seized  with  her  last  illness  at  Hamilton  Palace, 
whither  she  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  about  the  close  of  the 

*  Wodrow's  Correspoudence,  vol.  i.  pp-  202;  400. 
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year  170G,  and  she  died  there  ia  January  1707,  in  tlie  forty-fifth 
yeai*  of  her  age.  Her  husband,  to  his  great  grief,  was  absent  during 
the  closing  scene,  having  been  attending  the  last  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  and  not  having  been  apprised  of  her  danger- 
ous condition  in  sufficient  time  to  be  able  to  reach  Hamilton,  to  see 
her  in  life,  the  symptoms  not  having  assumed  a  decidedly  alarming 
aspect  till  shortly  before  her  death.  But  by  her  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Hamilton,  and  other  sympathizing  friends,  she  was  waited  upon 
with  all  manner  of  affectionate  tenderness  and  care.  To  the  last  she 
retained  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties,  and  as  her  life  had  been 
eminently  holy,  so  her  latter  end  was  peace.  She  had  long  been 
under  the  training  of  her  heavenly  Eather,  and  now  she  maintained 
a  tranquil  resignation  to  his  sovereign  will.  Her  confidence  as  a 
guilty  sinner — for  such  she  felt  herself  to  be — in  the  great  propitia- 
tion, and  in  God's  everlasting  covenant,  remained  unshaken  through- 
out the  mortal  conflict,  producing  the  sure  anticipation  of  future 
blessedness,  and  enabling  her  to  triumph  over  all  the  terrors  of  the 
last  enemy. 

Not  much  more  than  two  hours  before  her  death,  the  medical 
gentleman  who  attended  her,  finding  the  vital  powers  fast  sinking, 
informed  her  friends  present  of  her  dangerous  situation.  This  was 
on  the  9th  of  January,  a  little  before  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Mr. 
Eindlater,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish  of  Hamilton,  being 
immediately  sent  for,  to  administer  to  her  religious  comfort,  and  to 
pray  with  her,  hastened  to  the  Palace ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke  of  Atholl,  he  ^Tote  a  short  account  of  the  cii'cumstances 
attending  her  death.  When  he  came  into  the  room,  an  attendant 
told  her  that  Mr.  Eindlater  was  present,  to  whom,  being  in  a  state  of 
great  prostration,  she  answered,  "  Tell  him  I  cannot  speak ;  desii'e 
liim  to  pray."  After  prayer  he  spoke  to  her  a  few  words  encourag- 
ing her  against  the  terror  of  death,  from  the  nature  of  God's  cove- 
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naiit  with  her,  and  her  interest  in  it.  She  then  regretted  her  want 
of  strength  to  speak,  that  she  might  show  what  interest  she  had  in 
the  covenant,  and  what  God  had  done  for  her  soul.  She  owned 
that  she  had  frequently  renewed  her  covenant  witli  God,  and  given 
her  consent  to  it,  and  that  now  this  was  her  greatest  comfort.  Her 
want  of  strength  to  declare  to  those  abont  her,  so  fully  as  she 
desired,  her  experience  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  her  ctdm  and 
brightening  hope  of  endless  felicity,  was  indeed  her  greatest  grief. 
This  she  regretted  not  only  to  !Mr.  Eindlater,  but  also  to  her  nurse 
who  attended  her,  to  whom  she  called  frequently  a  little  before  her 
death,  "  0  pra}^,  pray  that  I  may  have  a  little  ease,  that  I  may 
declare  God's  goodness  to  me."  Having  withdrawn  for  a  short 
time  to  the  next  room,  Mr.  Findlater  returned  to  her  chamber,  and, 
thinking  she  had  become  more  oppressed,  asked  her  how  it  was 
with  her.  She  answered,  "  Yery  weak — and  dying."  But  she  knew 
in  whom  she  had  believed,  and  seemed  to  comfort  herself  with 
these  words,  which  the  minister  quoted,  and  which  she  repeated  after 
him,  "  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth :  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever."  She  then  desii-ed  him  to  pray. 
He  asked  her  what  he  should  pray  for  to  her ;  what  was  that 
one  thing  she  would  seek  from  the  Lord,  above  all  things.  *'  Pray,'' 
said  she,  "  but  for  as  much  strength  as  that  I  may  declare  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  me ;"  straining  herself  apparently,  and  speaking  with 
a  more  elevated  voice  than  formerly.  He  asked  her  whether  she 
desired  to  live,  or  to  die  and  be  with  Christ,  which  was  best  of  all. 
She  said,  "  That  is  best  of  all  indeed."  In  time  of  prayer  he  heard 
her  repeat  some  words  of  Scripture  after  him;  particularly  when 
mention  was  made  of  the  covenant  being  ordered  in  all  things,  and 
sure,  she  said,  "That  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire;" 
"which,"  says  !^L^  Eindlater,  *'were  the  last  words  she  spoke  in 
my  hearing.     Though  her  body  was  greatly  pained,"  he  adds,  "yet 
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her  soul  seemed  full  of  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  which  is  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory."  He  again  left  her  cliamber  a  second  time. 
During  his  absence,  lier  mother,  seeing  her  weak,  asked  her  if  she 
had  anything  to  say  to  her.  She  answered — and  the  answer  shows 
how  unabated  affection  for  dear  surviving  earthly  friends  may  mingle 
with  the  calm  resignation  that  bids  farewell  to  life,  and  with  the 
joy  arising  from  the  certain  prospect  of  everlasting  blessedness-— 
"  Dear  mother,  be  kind  to  my  Lord,"  which  were  the  last  words  she 
spoke,  as  the  Duke  feelingly  records.  When  Mr.  Eindlater  came 
into  her  room  the  third  time,  she  could  speak  none,  and  in  a  moment 
or  tw^o  after  he  had  again  prayed  with  her,  she  fell  asleep  in  Christ, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

The  Duke  of  AthoU  was  much  affected  by  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife,  of  whose  great  worth  he  was  deeply  sensible, '  and  it  enhanced 
his  sorrow  that  he  enjoyed  not  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  seeing 
her  on  her  deathbed.  At  the  close  of  her  Diary  he  thus  records 
the  mournful  dispensation:  "It  hath  pleased  the  great  and  only 
wise  God,  who  doeth  w^hat  he  sees  lit  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to 
take  from  me,  to  himself,  my  dear  wife,  Catharine,  Ducliess  of 
Atholl,  and  in  her  my  chiefest  earthly  comfort.  She  died  at  Hamil- 
ton between  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  January  1707,  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock,  Eriday  morning.  I  was  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh, 
attending  the  last  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  was  not  timeously 
advertised  of  her  dangerous  condition,  so  that  I  wanted  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  with  her  in  her  last  hours,  which  was  an  extraordinary 
great  addition  to  my  irreparable  loss.  Mr.  Eindlater,  minister  of 
Hamilton,  was  sent  for  but  two  hours  before  her  death,  till  which 
time  the  doctor  that  was  with  her  did  not  declare  she  was  in  any 
danger.  I  desired  Mr.  Eindlater  to  put  in  writing  what  she  had 
said  concerning  tlie  state  of  her  soul;  which  shows  that  she  died 
in  the  same  holy  disposition  and  frame  in  which  she  had  lived." 
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As  the  Duke  highly  esteemed  and  loved  the  Duchess  while  she 
Hved.,  so  he  contiuued  to  cherish  her  memory  after  she  was  gone, 
From  several  parts  of  her  Diary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  not  neglectful  of  the  most  important  interests,  and  that  his 
relig  lous  impressions  were  very  much  owing  to  her  prayers,  connsel, 
and  example.  He  greatly  valued  the  memorials  of  her  Christian 
experience  and  exercise  contained  in  her  Diary,  which  she  expressly 
left  as  a  dying  legacy  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  profit  by  it; 
and  the  solemn  and  affectionate  thought  of  her  virtues  and  graces, 
now  When  she  had  entered  eternity,  enforced  with  new  power  the 
motives  to  religion.  He  now  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  hear  her  in  that 
doc  iment,  speaking  to  him  from  the  eternal  world,  bidding  him 
mak  e  the  salvation  of  the  soul  the  one  thing  needful,  and  follow  in 
the  path  which  had  conducted  her  to  immortal  happiness.  Even 
ten  years  subsequently  to  her  death,  he  employed  himself  in  tran- 
scribing a  copy  from  the  original,  written  with  her  own  hand,  pre- 
fixing to  the  copy  the  following  notice:  "This  book,  with  some 
other  papers  written  by  my  dear  wife,  were  left  by  her  to  me  just 
before  her  death.  She  recommended  them  to  nie  by  a  paper  she 
cause  d  me  to  write  at  that  time,  calling  them  her  treasure,  which  she 
desir  ed  I  might  make  good  use  of. — Dunkeld,  March  1717.    Atho]Jj." 

In  politics  the  Duke  was  shifting,  but  he  continued  to  his  death 
warmly  attached  to  the  government  and  worship  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  "He  was  a  most  zealous  Presbyterian,"  says  Douglas 
'^and,  after  he  joined  the  cavaliers,  stUl  courted  and  preserved  his 
interest  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  professing  always  to 
be  firm  to  their  kirk-government,  hearing  them  always  in  their 
churches,  and  patronising  them  much  more  than  those  of  the  Epi- 
scopal persuasion,  which  induced  many  of  the  Tories  to  doubt  his 
sincerity."  ^  His  continuing  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  Presbyterian 
*  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  L  p.  150. 
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church,  after  joining  the  cavaliers,  was  so  inconsistent,  that  it 
could  hardly  fail  of  rendering  him  an  object  of  distrust  to  the 
party  -which  he  joined.  But  the  inconsistency  is  easily  explained, 
when  we  take  into  account  that  he  was  probably  not  a  stranger 
to  true  religion.  Circumstances  prevailed  in  making  him  desert  the 
Whigs,  among  whom  he  very  likely  saw  not  a  little  of  the  selfish- 
ness, corruption,  and  want  of  piinciple,  which  have  often  disgraced 
poKticians  of  ail  classes ;  but  the  religious  element  kept  him  close 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  which  almost  all  the  piety  of  Scotland 
was  at  that  time  confined.  In  the  former  case,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  acted  according  to  early  educational  influence;  in  the  latter, 
accordmg  to  the  happier  influence  which  his  Duchess  had  exerted 
upon  him  while  she  lived,  and  which  her  memory  continued  to 
exercise  upon  him  after  her  death. 


Thumbkic,  time  of  Charles.  I. 
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No.  I.— (p.  30.) 
Letter  of  Mr.  Robert  M'  Ward  to  Lady  Ardross. 

[Tliis  letter,  which  is  in  vol.  Ix.  folio,  no.  31  of  the  "NVodrow  MSS.,  13 
in  M'Ward's  handwriting,  and  he  describes  it,  "  A  double  of  a  line  to  the 
Lady  Ardross  when  I  was  in  prison,  and  she  was  to  leave  the  town."] 

"  Worthy  ^Lvbam, — All  that  I  can  do  (neither  can  I  do  that  to  pur- 
pose), is  only  to  acknowledge  a  debt  to  your  Ladyship,  which  I  am  not 
able  to  pay ;  but  I  know  you  were  pleased  upon  such  an  account  to  concern 
and  interest  yourself  in  that  business,  as,  when  I  cannot  requite  it.  He 
who  takes  notice  of  less,  and  will  not  suffer  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  want 
its  reward,  will  remember  this  your  labour  of  love,  and  make  it  a  fruit 
which  shall  abound  to  your  account.  I  hope.  Madam,  however  you  af- 
fairs have,  by  calling  you  hence,  deprived  your  Ladyship  of  the  occasion, 
and  me  of  the  advantage  of  your  interceding  with  men  in  my  behalf,  yet 
ye  will  not  forget  to  deal  with  God  in  my  behalf,  that  now,  when  it 
comes  to  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  I  may  not  sink  nor  succumb,  and  desert 
a  cause  upon  which  [I]  am  obliged  not  only  to  venture  my  life,  but  some 
way  soul  also,  which  is  by  sealing  that  poor  testimony  with  my  blood,  if 
he  call  me  to  it,  though  he  should  suffer  me  to  die  in  the  dark,  and  never 
say  to  my  soul  he  could  save  me." 


No.  IL— (p.  95.) 

The  Marchioness  of  Argyll  s  intervieiv  with  Middlefon,  after  the 
condemnation  of  her  husband. 

Id  another  part  of  his  Analecta  (vol.  i.  p.  73),  Wodrow  records  a  few 
additional  facts  in  reference  to  this  interview.  "Dec.  6,1705. — As  to 
what  goes  before  Nov.  11,  ;Mr.  Robert  Muir  gives  the  very  same  account, 
that  he  had  from  ;Mr.  James  Drummond,  the  Lady  Argyll's  chaplain,  with 
this  variation,  that  the  King  told  Middleton  while  yet  a  gentleman  at 
Breda,  that  he  behoved,  when  ke  went  over  to  England  (it  was  a  very 
little  before  his  restoration),  he  behoved  to  be  his  commissioner  in  Scot- 
land, [to]  get  these  three  things  done.  And  he  told  him  this  would  anger 
the  nobility,  and  refused,  till  for  three  days  the  King  looked  down  on  him; 
and  when  he  asked  him  the  reason,  he  said  he  would  still  do  so  till  he  went 
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in  with  his  former  proposal;  which  he  did.  And,  therefore,  says  he,  to 
the  Lady  Argyll,  *I  can  do  you  no  service.*  And  he  told  her,  that  pur- 
posely he  had  shifted  speaking  to  her;  and  that  he  kept  spies  on  her  ser- 
vants when  they  came  to  the  Abbey;  so  that  when  they  called  for  him.  he 
was  still  not  to  be  found;  and  at  this  time  she  had  surprised  him.  This, 
Mr.  Drummond  heard  her  tell  frequently." 


No.  III.— (p.  101.) 

Marcliioness  of  Argyll,  and  her  son  the  Earl  of  Argyll. 

Her  son  the  Earl  of  Argyll  afterwards  became  a  great  courtier,  took  the 
Declaration  abjuring  the  covenants,  and  in  other  respects  complied  with 
the  evil  courses  of  the  time.  This  was  deeply  regretted  by  his  mother, 
and  the  best  friends  of  the  Argyll  family,  who  were  ready  to  exclaim,  O 
temporal  O  mGres  !  But  she  never  lost  hopes  of  his  returning  to  his 
father's  principles,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  James  Stirling,  minister 
of  Barony,  Glasgow,  to  a  brother  minister  whose  name  is  unknown;  dated 
Glasgow,  May  5,  1722,  in  wliich  he  says,  "  I  was  yesterday  visiting  Mr. 
John  Stewart's  eldest  son,  who  I  truly  fear  may  be  dying.  His  mother, 
Mrs.  Stewart,  told  me  a  passage  which  she  had  from  her  honest  father, 
John  Ritchie,  which  I  suppose  ye  may  have  known,  and  she  said  he 
told  it  to  her  several  times,  that  he  was  very  intimate  with  that  choice 
elect  Lady,  my  Lady  Marchioness  of  Argyll.  He  was  one  day  with  her  in 
her  chamber,  and  he  said  very  freely  to  her,  *  Madam,  I  apprehend  that 
your  son  the  Earl  of  Argyll's  going  on  in  such  a  way,  with  the  court  of 
this  time,  will  be  grieving  to  your  Ladyship.'  The  sun  was  shining  then 
very  brightly  in  that  chamber  where  he  and  my  Lady  was,  and  she  an- 
swered John  llitchie  thus :  '  John,  I  am  as  clear[ly]  and  fully  persuaded 
as  ye  now  clearly  see  the  sun  shining  in  this  chamber,  that  my  son  will 
have  a  saving  change  wrought  upon  him  before  he  die,  and  that  he  will 
return  to  his  father's  way,  and  that  he  will  be  brought  to  suffer  for  it.* 
Mrs.  Stewart  said  to  me  that  her  father  told  her  this,  that  1  now  write 
to  you,  many  times,  as  good  as  twenty  times,  and  that  her  father  was  very 
great  with  'that  noble  prince'  (as  worthy  Mr.  John  Carstairs  used  to  call 
him),  the  Marquis  of  Argyll.  I  heard  once  something  like  this,  but  never 
got  such  a  document  for  it  as  I  got  yesterday."  ^ 


No.  IV.— (p.  138.) 

Letter  of  Mrs.  John  Carstairs,  to  her  husband. 

The  letter  which  it  was  intended  to  insert  here  having  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Instructor  for  1840,  p.  55,  is  omitted  to  make  room  for  some 
original  papers. 


^  Letters  to  Wodrow,  vol.  x.  4to,  no.  170.  MSS.  in  Advocates*  Library. 
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No.  v.  — (p.  I6i.) 

Suspected  CorrupUon  of  Clarendon's  History. 

TVodrow,  writing  in  1731,  says,  "  Mr.  J.  Hamilton  tells  me  that  he  had 
what  follows  from  the  Ducliess  of  Hamilton's  own  mouth ;  the  old  Duchess 
1  mean,  the  heir  to  the  family;  and  so,  I  think  it  may  l^e  depended  on: 
— He  says  Bishop  Guthrie's  iNIemoirs  were  published  a  little  Ijefore  Chi- 
rendon's  History,  first  printed  1710,  at  Oxford.  That  it  was  then  generally 
believed  that  the  edition  of  Bishop  Guthrie  was  much  altered  from  the 
Bishop's  papers,  by  the  influence  of  the  gentlemen  of  Oxford,  who  had 
the  publishing  of  Clarendon  in  their  hands.  That  when  he  was  talking 
of  this  with  the  Duchess,  and  the  approaching  edition  of  Clarendon,  her 
Grace  told  him  that  when  she  was  at  Court,  after  the  Restoration,  when 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  writing  his  History,  he  came  and  visited  her, 
and  told  her  that  he  knew  her  father  very  well,  and  took  him  to  be  one 
of  the  honestest  men  of  his  acquaintance.  He  added,  her  father  had  been 
abused  and  very  ill  used  by  the  party  writers,  before  and  since  his  death; 
and  that  now  he  was  writing  a  History  of  those  times,  he  was  willing  to 
do  the  Duke  all  the  justice  in  his  power,  and  desired  her  to  furnish  him 
■with  any  papers  which  might  give  light  to  his  actings.  Accordingly, 
when  she  came  down  to  Scotland,  her  Grace  called  for  Dr.  Burnet,  and 
implored  him  to  rummage  all  the  papers  in  Hamilton  that  related  to  her 
father,  and  to  lay  out  what  he  reckoned  might  be  of  use  to  the  Earl;  and 
she  sent  up  by  an  express  a  large  bundle  of  papers  relative  to  her  father 
to  England.  That,  next  time  she  went  to  Court,  a  year  or  two  after,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  came  and  waited  upon  her  at  London,  thanked  her  for 
the  papers  she  had  communicat  to  him,  and  returned  them  all  safe.  He 
told  her  he  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  her  father's  character,  and 
that  he  was  as  honest  a  man  as  breathed,  and  would  give  it  fully  and 
fairly  to  the  world;  only,  there  remained  one  particular  about  which  he 
was  not  yet  so  clear  as  he  could  wish.  The  Duke's  enemies  alleged  that 
he  brought  over  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  from  Holland,  and  seemed 
to  vouch  it;  they  pretended  further,  that  he  himself  had  a  design  on  the 
crown,  to  accomplish  which  he  got  these  arms.  This,  the  Duchess  said, 
touched  her  very  nearly,  and  she  immediately  resolved  to  send  a  servant 
express  to  Hamilton,  and  ordered  a  new  search  to  be  made  at  Hamilton, 
particularly  for  anything  that  related  to  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms ; 
and,  vei'v  happily,  the  servant  brought  her  the  original  commission,  under 
the  King's  own  hand,  to  bring  so  many  stand  of  arms  for  his  service! 
This  the  Duchess  immediately  sent  to  the  Earl.  When  he  saw  and  read 
it,  he  came  back  with  it  to  her  Grace,  and  said,  *  Now,  Madam,  I  am  sat- 
isfied in  every  point;  and  I  believe,  and  am  assured  your  father  was  one 
of  the  best,  sincerest,  and  honestest  persons  of  that  time;  and  I  will  give 
him,  as  is  my  duty,  a  just  and  fair  character  to  the  world.'  This  passed 
before  Clarendon  was  published.  Expectations  were  great  enough  when 
the  Earl's  History  was  a-printing.  As  soon  as  it  came  down,  the  Duchess 
got  it  and  read  it.  When  Mr.  Hamilton  saw  her  after  she  had  got  the 
printed  Clarendon,  he  asked  how  she  liked  it?  She  answered,  with  some 
concern,  *I  have  read  it,  and  I  and  my  family  are  greatly  abused  in  it, 
and,  I  apprehend,  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  Earl's  MS.   its  lying  twenty 
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years  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  at  Oxford;'  and  she  verily  believed 
that  the  Earl's  original  History  was  grossly  vitiated."  ' 


No.  VI.-(p.  34S.) 
Indictment  of  Isabel  Alison  and  Marion  Harvey. 

The  Justiciary  Court  having  met  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  of  January 
1G81,  the  Judges  on  the  bench  being,  Lords  Richard  Maitland  of  Duddop, 
Justice-Clerk,  James  Foulis  of  Colintoun,  Robert  Nairn  of  Strathurd, 
David  Balfour  of  Forret,  David  Falconar  of  Newtoun,  and  Roger  Hog  of 
Harcars;  the  two  martyrs  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  their  indict- 
ment was  read,  an  extract  of  which,  from  the  records  cf  the  Justiciary 
Court,  we  here  subjoin. 

"  Intran. 
Isabel  Altsox,      )  -r>  • 
Marion  Harvey,  y  Prisoners, 

Indicted  and  accused.  That  where  notwithstanding  by  the  common  law, 
the  law  of  nations,  laws  and  acts  of  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  and  con- 
stant practice  thereof,  the  rising,  joining,  and  assembling  together  in  arms 
of  any  number  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  the  entering  into  leagues  or 
bonds  with  foreigners,  or  amongst  themselves,  without  and  contrary  to  his 
Majesty's  command,  warrant,  and  authority,  and  the  abetting,  assisting, 
receipting,  intercommuning,  and  keeping  correspondence  ^\\l\\  such  rebels, 
supplying  or  furnishing  them  with  meat,  drink,  &c.,  are  most  detestable, 
horrid,  heinous,  and  abominable  crimes  of  rebellion,  treason,  and  lese- 
majesty,  and  are  punishable  with  forfaulture  of  life,  lands,  heritages, 
and  escheat  of  their  movea])les;  and  by  the  129th  act,  8th  Parliament  King 
James  VI.,  the  royal  power  and  authority  in  the  person  of  the  King's 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  over  all  estates  spiritual  and  temporal, 
within  this  realm,  is  ratified,  approven,  and  perpetually  confirmed,  and  ic 
is  thereby  statute  and  ordained  that  his  Highness,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
by  themselves  and  their  council,  are,  and  in  time  to  come  shall  be,  judges 
competent  to  all  persons  his  Highness's  subjects,  of  whatever  estate,  de- 
gree, function,  or  condition  they  be,  of  spiritual  or  temporal,  in  all  matters 
w^herein  they  or  any  of  them  shall  be  apprehended,  summoned,  or  charged 
to  answer  to  such  things  as  shall  be  speired  at  them  by  our  sovereign 
Lord,  or  his  council,  and  that  none  of  them  that  shall  happen  to  be  ap- 
prehended, called,  or  summoned  to  the  effect  foresaid,  presume  or  take 
upon  hand  to  decline  the  judgment  of  his  Highness,  his  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors, or  their  council,  under  the  pain  of  treason.  And  by  the  10th  act, 
10th  Parliament,  King  James  YL,  it  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  all  his 
Highness's  subjects  content  themselves  in  quietness  and  dutiful  obedience 
to  his  Highness  and  his  authority,  and  that  none  of  them  presume  nor 
take  upon  hand  publicly  to  disclaim,  or  privately  to  speak  or  write  any 


^  Wodrow'a  Analecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  299-301. 
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purpose  of  reproach  or  slander  to  his  Majesty's  person,  estate,  or  go- 
vernment, or  to  deprave  his  laws  and  acts  of  Parliament,  or  misconstrue 
his  proceedings,  whereby  any  misliking  may  be  moved  betwixt  his  High- 
ness, or  his  noi3ility,  and  loving  subjects  in  time  coming,  under  the  pain 
of  death,  to  be  execut  upon  them  with  all  rigour,  as  seditious  and  wicked 
instruments,  enemies  to  his  Highness  and  the  common  weal  of  this  realm. 
And  by  the  12th  act  of  the  same  Parliament  of  King  James  VI.,  it  is 
statute  and  ordained,  that  in  time  coming  no  leagues  nor  bonds  be  made 
amongst  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  any  degree  upon  whatsomever  colour 
[or]  pretence,  without  his  Highness's  and  his  successor's  privity,  and 
consent  had  and  obtained  thereto,  under  the  pain  to  be  holden  and  execut 
as  movers  of  sedition.  And  by  the  2d  act,  2d  session  of  his  Majesty's 
first  Parliament,  it  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  hereafter  plot,  contrive,  or  intend  death  or  destruction  to  the  King's 
Majesty,  or  any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruction,  or  to  deprive, 
depose,  or  suspend  him  from  the  style,  honour,  and  kingly  name  of  the 
Imperial  crown  of  this  kingdom,  or  any  others  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or 
to  suspend  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  royal  government;  and  shall  by 
writing,  printing,  or  other  malicious  and  advised  speaking,  express  and 
declare  such  their  treasonable  intentions,  after  such  persons  being,  upon 
sufficient  probation,  legally  convict  thereof,  shall  be  deemed,  declared, 
and  adjudged  traitors,  and  shall  suffer  forfaulture  of  life,  lands,  and  goods, 
as  in  the  cases  of  high  treason:  nevertheless,  it  is  of  verity  that  ye,  the 
said  Isabel  Alison  and  Marion  Harvey,  have  presumed  to  commit  and  are 
guilty  of  the  said  crimes,  in  so  far  as  ye  have  oft  and  diverse  times  receipt, 
maintained,  supplied,  intercommuned,  and  kept  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Donald  Cargill,  ]Mr.  Thomas  Douglas,  Mr.  John  Welsh,  the  deceased  Mr. 
Richard  Cameron,  the  bloody  and  sacrilegi  jUS  murderers  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  and  sundry  other  notorious  traitors;  have  heard 
the  said  ministers  preach  up  treason  and  rebellion,  and  they  and  their  as- 
sociates having  formed  and  devised  a  treasonable  paper,  called  the  Fana- 
tics* New  Covenant,  whereby  they  covenant  and  bind  themselves  to 
overthrow  his  Majesty's  power  and  authority,  most  treasonably  asserting 
that  the  hands  of  our  King  and  most  part  of  the  rulers  have  been  against 
the  throne  of  the  Lord,  the  purity  and  power  of  religion,  and  godliness, 
and  have  degenerat  into  tyranny,  have  manifestly  rejected  God,  his  service 
and  reformation  as  a  slavery,  have  governed  contrary  to  all  laws.  Divine 
and  human,  exercised  tyranny  and  arbitrary  government,  oppressed  men 
in  their  consciences  and  civil  rights,  used  free  subjects  (Christians  and 
reasonable  men)  with  less  discretion  than  their  beasts;  most  horridly  and 
treasonably  declaring  the  King's  government  to  be  but  a  lustful  rage, 
exercised  with  as  little  right,  reason,  and  witli  more  cruelty  than  in 
beasts,  and  the  King  himself,  and  the  governors  under  him,  to  be  public 
grassators  and  public  judgments,  which  all  men  ought  as  earnestly  to 
labour  to  be  free  of  as  of  sword,  famine,  or  pestilence  raging  amongst 
them;  declaring  themselves  obliged  to  execute  God's  judgment  upon  them, 
and  that  to  uphold  them  is  to  uphold  Satan's  kingdom  and  to  bear  down 
Christ's;  most  solemnly,  avowedly,  and  treasonably  (therefore)  rejecting 
the  King's  most  sacred  Majesty,  their  gracious  sovereign,  a  native  prince, 
and  those  associat  with  him  from  being  their  rulers,  declaring  them  hence- 
forth to  be  no  lawful  rulers,  and  that  they  neither  owe  nor  should  yield 
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any  willing  obedience  to  them;  and  also  declaring  themselves  as  much 
bound  in  allegiance  to  devils  as  to  them,  they  being  (as  they  most  treason- 
ably say)  the  devil's  vicegerents  and  not  God's;  and  likewise  the  said 
monstrous  traitors  having  published  an  execrable  declaration  at  the  mar- 
ket-cross of  Sanquhar,  upon  the  22d  of  June  last,  whereby  they  most 
treasonably  disown  their  sovereign  and  native  prince,  whom  tliey  call 
Charles  Stewart,  who  hath  been  tyrannizing  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  government  thereof  forfaulted  (as  they  treasonably  pretend)  several 
years  since  by  this  perjury  and  breach  of  covenant  with  God  and  his 
church,  and  other  reasons  therein  mentioned;  most  treasonably  therefore 
denouncing  and  declaring  war  against  their  sacred  sovereign  (whom  they 
call  a  tyrant  and  usurper)  and  all  the  men  of  his  practices,  as  enemies  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  house,  and  covenants,  and  against  such  as  have 
strengthened  him,  sided  with  him,  or  any  ways  acknowledged  him  in 
his  usurpation  and  tyranny,  civil  and  ecclesiastic:  As  also  the  said  trait- 
orous rebels  having  entered  into  and  subscribed  a  treasonable  bond  of 
combination  against  their  sacred  sovereign,  wherein  they  openly  and 
avowedly  disown  him,  as  a  perfidious  covenant-breaker,  usurper  of  the 
royal  prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  encroacher  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  church,  a  stated  opponent  to  Jesus  Christ  himself  (the  Mediator),  and 
to  the  free  government  of  his  house,  as  the  said  covenant  declaration, 
and  bond  of  combination,  containing  therein  sundry  other  treasonable 
articles  and  clauses,  in  ihemselves  at  length  purport;  the  which  horrid 
and  treasonable  papers,  abominable  and  unchristian  expressions,  prin- 
ciples, and  opinions,  above  mentioned  therein  contained,  ye,  the  said  Isabel 
Alison  and  Marion  Harvey,  have  judicially,  in  presence  of  the  Lords  Justice- 
Clerk,  and  Commissioners  of  Justiciary,  owned  and  adhered  to,  the  same 
being  read  to  you,  because  (as  ye  say)  ye  see  nothing  in  them  against  the 
Scriptures,  and  have  most  treasonably  declined  the  King's  Majesty's  autho- 
rity, and  the  authority  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary,  because  (as  ye  most 
falsely  and  treasonably  say)  they  carry  the  sword  against  the  Lord.  And 
ye,  the  said  Clarion  Harvey,  have  most  treasonably  approven  of  the  exe- 
crable excommunication  used  by  Mr.  Donald  Cargill  against   his  sacred 

sovereign  at  Torwood,  upon   the day  of   [Sept.]   last,   and   likewise 

owned  and  approved  of  the  killing  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  as 
lawful,  declaring  that  he  was  as  miserable  a  wretch  as  ever  betrayed 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland:  of  the  which  treasonable  crimes  above  mentioned, 
ye,  and  ilk  ane  of  you,  are  actors,  art  and  part,  which,  being  found  by  an 
assize,  ye  ought  to  be  punished  with  forfaulture  of  life,  land,  and  goods, 
to  the  terrors  of  others  to  commit  the  like  hereafter." 


No.  VII.-(p.  375.) 

Apprehension  of  Hume  of  Graden,  and  the  scuffle  in  which   Thomas 
Ker  of  Heyhope  was  killed. 

This  scene  is  particularly  described  (but  who  the  writer  was  we  are 
unable  to  determine)  in  a  paper  among  the  "Wodrow  ^ISS.  entitled,  "  A 
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true  account  of  the  cruel  murder  of  Thomas  Ker,  brother  to  the  Lah-d 
of  Cherrytrees,  according  to  the  relation  of  some  who  were  present, 
which  I  find  amongst  my  father's  papers  as  follows :" — "  I  come  now  to 
the  tragical  passage  of  our  dear  friend's  murder,  Thomas  Ker,  Ciierry- 
trees'  brother.  Graden  Hume,  being  with  my  Lord  Hume  at  dinner,  was 
speaking  somewhat  freely  to  him,  and  after  dinner,  my  Lord  takes  him  aside, 
and  tells  him  he  might  take  him  if  he  would,  and  that  the  King  had  sent 
an  express  to  Colonel  Struthers  to  apprehend  all  vagrant  Scots  that  were 
in  Northumberland.  Whereupon  Graden,  without  taking  leave,  came 
straight  to  Crookum,  where  were  Thomas  Ker,  young  Bukum,  Henry 
Hall,  Alexander  Hume,  and  Hector  Aird  (who  were  there  sheltering,  the 
persecution  being  now  so  hot  in  their  bounds),  and  presseth  them  to  go 
from  that  place,  and  not  to  stay  all  night;  which  they  did,  though  late. 
But  Graden,  being  wearied,  lies  down  in  their  bed,  and  at  midnight  the 
party  comes  and  apprehends  Graden,  and  carries  him  first  to  my  Lord 
Hume,  and  from  thence  to  Hume  Castle.  Our  friends,  hearing  of  it,  send 
to  advertise  some  more  friends  for  his  rescue;  and  they  go  to  Crookum, 
where  the  tryst  was  set  to  wait  the  party's  coming  that  way.  However, 
there  came  none  but  whom  I  have  named,  and  after  they  had  staid  a 
little  at  the  place,  they  are  advertised  that  the  party  was  gone  another 
way,  which  put  them  to  consult  what  to  do  next.  In  the  meantime 
comes  there  one  telling  them  Struthers  is  at  hand  with  his  party.  They, 
not  judging  it  could  be  so,  thinking  he  had  been  gone  with  Graden,  Ker 
comes  to  the  door,  and  while  he  is  walking  there  smoking  his  pipe,  he 
discovers  the  party,  and  immediately  calls  his  friends  to  draw  their  horses, 
and  draws  his  own  first,  resolving  not  to  be  taken,  but  thought  to  have 
taken  a  by-way,  thinking  Struthers  would  have  passed  them.  However, 
when  Ker  mounts,  one  Squire  Martins,  Sir  John  Martins  the  mayor  of 
Newcastle's  son,  Struthers'  nephew,  would  by  all  means  challenge  our 
friend,  contrary  [to]  the  rest  their  inclination,  and  coming  up  to  Ker, 
asked  who  he  was.  He  answered,  he  was  a  gentleman.  He  says,  'Be 
taken,  dog.'  Ker  says,  *  Where  is  your  order?'  upon  which  he  drew  his 
pistol,  and  shot  Ker  in  the  belly.  Immediately  Ker  fired,  and  shot  him 
dead  through  the  head;  and  after,  Ker,  finding  himself  deadly  w^ounded, 
ran  upon  the  party,  and  fired  his  other  pistol,  and  then  drew  his  sword, 
and  fought  while  he  was  able  to  sit  on  horseback  and  then  dropped 
down,  yet  wrestled  on  his  knees  and  prayed,  while  the  rest  were  fighting, 
till  his  breath  was  gone.  Our  friends  fought  while  they  were  able. 
Alexander  Hume  is  run  through  the  body;  Henry  Hall  is  shot  through 
the  arm;  all  sorely  wounded,  but  hopes  of  their  recovery;  the  English, 
some  mortally  wounded,  and  two  killed,  with  two  of  their  best  horses, 
valued  at  100  pieces.  Our  friends,  being  disabled,  retired,  and  the  enemy 
durst  not  pursue  them.  Struthers  comes  to  Ker  while  his  breath  was 
hardly  out,  and  he  and  all  of  them  run  their  swords  in  him,  and  takes 
by  the  heels  and  trails  him  through  the  puddle,  and  then  flings  him  on  a 
dunghill.  They  w^ould  not  let  bury  his  corpse,  till  a  party  of  friends 
went  in  and  brought  it  away.  This  is  the  truest  account  of  it  I  can 
learn."  ^ 


i  Wodrow  ilSS.,  vol.  xxxii.  folio,  no,  175. 
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No.  VIII.— (p.  803.) 

llie  fiery  cross  '  carried  through  the  shire  of  Moray  in  16^9. 

That  the  design  in  carrying?  the  fiery  cross  through  the  shire  at  this  time 
•was  to  prevent  the  heritors  and  militia  from  going  out  to  assist  the  King's 
host,  was  an  allegation  which,  after  the  closest  investigation,  remained 
unproved.  To  protect  the  country  from  the  ]\PDonalds  seems  to  have 
been  the  sole  object  of  those  with  whom  its  mission  originated  on  that 
occasion,  though  they  may  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  the  McDonalds.  But  of  this  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself, 
from  the  evidence  collected  on  this  subject  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
privy  council  at  Elgin  some  years  after,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

"Februarys,  1685. 
**In  presence  of  the  Earls  of  Errol  and  Kintore,  and  Sir  George 
Monro. 

**  Alexander  Brodie  of  Lethin,  being  solemnly  sworn,  upon  his  great 
oath  depones  he  received  a  letter  from  liis  daughter,  the  Lady  Grant, 
about  the  time  of  the  going  out  of  the  King's  host,  informing  him  of  the 
McDonalds  coming  down  upon  the  country,  and  that  the  Laird  of  Grant 
was  gone  through  the  country  amongst  his  friends  to  advise  what  to  do; 
and  depones,  that  being  called  to  a  burial  at  Auldearn,  he  showed  the 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  present,  and  thereafter,  at  a  meeting  of  the  gentry 
of  the  shires  of  Moray  and  Nairn,  it  was  resolved  to  send  Captain  Stewart 
express  to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  to  advise  what  to  do;  and  this  is  the  truth, 
as  he  shall  answer  to  God :  Depones  the  Earl  of  Moray  sent  an  answer, 
and  the  militia  was  ordered  to  come  out  with  all  diligence. 

Alexander  Brodie. 

"Alexander  Tdlloch  of  Tannachies,  being  solemnly  sworn, 

depones,  at  the  time  the  heritors  were  called  out  to  the  King's  host,  the 
time  of  Bothwell-bridge,  there  came  a  fiery  cross  through  the  country 

'  The  use  of  the  fiery  cross  by  the  Highland  cliieftains,  for  summoning  their  clans  to 
a  place  of  rendezvous  upon  any  sudden  or  important  emorgency,  was  common  in  the 
olden  time.  It  was  also  called  Crean  Tarigh,  or  the  Cross  of  Shame,  because  dis- 
obedience to  what  the  symbol  implied  inferred  infamy.  One  of  the  ends  of  the  hori- 
zontal piece  was  eitlier  burnt  or  burning,  and  a  piece  of  linen  or  white  cloth  stained 
with  blood,  was  suspended  from  the  other  end ;  and  then  the  signal  was  delivered  from 
hand  to  hand,  till  it  had  passed  through  the  whole  territories  of  the  clan,  which  it 
did  with  incredible  celerity.  "  At  the  sight  of  the  fiery  cross,  every  man  from  sixteen 
years  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair  in  his  best 
accoutrements  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to  appear,  suffered  the 
extremities  of  fire  and  sword,  which  were  emblematically  denounced  to  the  disobe- 
dient by  the  bloody  and  burned  marks  upon  this  warlike  signal." — Sir  Walter  Scott. 
On  June  9,  1685,  by  order  of  the  privy  council,  tliis  signal  was  sent  through  the  west  of 
Fife  and  Kinross  as  nearer  to  Stirling,  that  all  betwixt  sixty  and  sixteen  might  rise 
and  oppose  Argyll  and  his  forces. — Foimtainhall's  Decisions,  vol.  i.  p.  364.  This  is. 
perhaps,  the  last  instance  in  which  the  fiery  cross  was  sent  round  bv  the  command  of 
the  government.     It  often  made  its  circuit,  by  the  direction  of  the  Highland  chief- 

tauis,  during  the  rebelhons  of  1715  and  1745 Brown's  History  of  the  Highlands, 

vol.  i.  p.  129. 
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from  the  West,  wliich  surprised  the  people,  and  put  them  in  a  fright,  as 
if  Mr.  McDonald  were  coming  to  invade  the  country,  which  was  altoge- 
ther false,  and  supposed  by  the  loyal  party  to  be  done  of  purpose  by  the 
disaflfected,  to  impede  the  heritors  from  going  to  the  King's  host. 

Alexander  Tdllocu. 

"John  Gumming  of  Logie,  being  solemnly  sworn,  depones,  when  he  was 
busy  convening  the  militia,  and  furnishing  them  with  ammunition,  there 
came  an  alarm  of  a  fiery  cross  through  Moray,  as  if  it  were  to  be  in- 
vaded by  the  M'Donalds,  which,  he  apprehends,  was  to  interrupt  the 
King's  service,  and  hinder  the  militia  and  heritors  to  go  out  to  the  King's 
liost,  there  being  no  such  thing  as  ]MT3onalds  invading  the  country :  De- 
pones it  was  reported  to  have  come  from  the  Highlands  and  from  Strathspey. 

John  Gumming. 

"George  Kay,  procurator-fiscal  of  Moray,  being  sworn,  upon  oath  de- 
pones he  saw  the  fiery  cross  that  came,  through  Moray,  the  time  of  the 
going  out  of  the  King's  host,  as  the  same  came  to  Elgin:  Depones  it  was 
a  fiery  stick,  kindled  at  both  ends,  and  set  upon  a  pole,  and  carried  in  a 
man's  hand,  and  so  affrighted  the  country,  and  the  town  of  Elgin,  that 
they  kept  a  guard  of  thirty  men  nightly:  Depones  the  name  of  the  person 
who  carried  the  fiery  cross  from  this  is  [John]  Proctor,  as  he  remembers, 
but  knows  not  who  brought  [it] :  Depones  the  bearer  of  the  cross  alarmed 
the  country  with  the  invasion  of  the  M'Donalds,  but  never  anything 
followed  thereupon,  nor  did  the  M'Donalds  come  down:  Depones  the 
cross  came  from  Strathspey  or  the  Braes  of  ^loray,  from  the  West,  as  they 
were  informed :  and  this  is  the  truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God. 

George  Kat. 

"Sir  Alex.  Innes  of  Carlestoun  depones  he  heard  of  a  fiery  cross  that 
came  through  Moray  the  time  they  were  going  to  the  King's  host,  and 
that  Robert  Innes,  por.  [portioner]  of  Urquhart,  took  it  out  of  the  man's 
hand  that  brought  it  there,  and  waved  it  before  the  minister,  fore  [before] 
the  time  of  sermon  :  Depones  he  heard  it  came  from  Calder,  or  Lethin, 
or  Old  Brodie,  and  he  heard  the  other  night,  that  Lethin  took  out  a 
paper  at  that  time,  which  he  said  was  a  letter  from  Strathspey,  which 
informed  him  that  the  M'Donalds  were  coming  down  upon  the  country : 
Depones  the  M'Donalds  were  not  near  the  country,  nor  near  those  places 
from  which  the  alarm  came,  but  all  was  designed  of  purpose  to  fright 
the  country,  and  hinder  them  to  go  out  to  the  King's  host,  as  he  heard. 

Alexander  Ixnes. 

"  Elgin,  February  4,  lG3o. 
"In  presence  of  the  Earls  of  Errol  and  Kintore,  and  Sir  George 
Monro. 

"John  Proctor,  tailor  in  Elgin,  depones  he  was  the  man  that  carried 
the  fiery  cross  from  this  town  to  Urquhart,  and  that  he  got  it  from  the 
magistrates,  and  that  the  man  that  brought  it  did  alarm  the  country,  as  if 
the  ^M'Donalds  were  presently  coming  down  to  slay  them ;  all  Avhich  so 
affrighted  the  town  that  they  kept  strong  guards ;  Depones  he  heard  it 
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came  from  the  Highlands  and  Strathspey,  and  that  it  was  designed,  as  has 
been  since  believed,  to  hinder  the  people  to  go  out  to  the  King's  host : 
Depones  it  came  from  the  kirk  of  Birney :  and  this  is  the  truth,  as  he  shall 
answer  to  God:   Depones  he  cannot  write. 

Errol. 

KiNTORE. 

G.  Monro. 

"Alexander  Kinnaird  of  Culbin  depones  ....  that  about  the  time 
they  were  going  out  to  the  King's  host,  there  was  a  report  and  alarm 
raised,  as  if  the  M'Donalds  were  coming  down  to  invade  the  country; 
whereupon  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  gentry  convened  at  Auldearn, 
amongst  whom  his  father  was  one,  and  that  there  Lethin  took  out  a  letter 
which,  he  said,  came  from  Strathspey,  which  informed  him  that  the 
McDonalds  were  coming  down;  whereupon  the  gentlemen  took  care  for 
their  security,  and  his  father  closed  up  his  papers  in  a  stone  wall:  Depones 
about  that  time  there  came  a  fiery  cross  through  the  country,  which  gave 
them  the  same  alarm,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  McDonalds 
coming  down,  but  all  was  done  on  design  to  keep  the  people  from  goin^ 
out  to  the  King's  host. 

Alex.  Kinnaibd, 

*' Thomas  Kinnatkd,  elder,  of  Culbin,  being  solemnly  sworn,  depones 
that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  gentry  convened  at  Auldearn  by  Lethin, 
at  which  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the  country  were  present, 
and  there  Lethin  produced  a  letter  which,  he  said,  had  come  from  Strath- 
spey, from  Grant,  which  informed  him  that  the  M'Donalds  were  coming 
down  to  invade  the  country,  and  there  he  proposed  and  advised  that  the 
gentlemen  should  stay  at  home  and  guard  the  country,  and  not  go  out  to 
the  King's  host:  Depones  the  letter  was  read,  and  he  remembers  there  was 
this  expression  in  it,  that  M'Donald  said  he  should  dine  at  Brodie,  and 
sup  at  the  sea-side;  which  affrighted  the  country;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  there  went  a  fiery  cross  through  the  country,  which  gave  the  same 
alarm:  Depones  he  himself,  and  several  of  the  gentry  present,  opposed 
the  motion  of  staying  at  home,  and  that,  having  secured  his  papers  in  a 
stone  wall,  he  and  his  son  and  several  of  his  servants  went  out  against  the 
rebels:  And  this  is  the  truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God. 

Thomas  Kinnaird. 

"Francis  Wiseman,  one  of  the  bailies  of  Elgin,  being  solemnly  sworn, 
depones  that  the  very  Sabbath  before  the  people  went  out  against  the 
rebels,  there  came  a  fiery  cross  from  Birney  to  Elgin,  and  that  it  was  talked 
tliat  it  had  come  from  Knockandoch  to  Birney,  and  that  it  alarmed  them 
that  Mr.  M'Donald  was  presently  coming  down  upon  the  country,  which 
so  frighted  them  that  they  kept  strong  guards  about  the  town:  Depones 
it  came  to  Elgin  in  the  hand  of  a  servant  of  John  Dikeside's,  as  he  was 
informed:  And  this  is  the  truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God. 

Francis  Wiseman. 

"John  Innes  of  Dikeside,  in  Birney  parish,  depones  that  the  time  tho 
heritors  were  going  out  to  Bothwell-bridge  against  the  rebels,  there  was 
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a  fiery  cross  that  came  through  the  country,  to  ahirm  the  country,  as  if 
the  MTDonalds  were  coming  down  to  take  all  away,  which  so  affrighted 
the  people,  that  it  put  a  stop  to  the  going  out  of  the  gentry  and  militia 
against  the  rebels  for  eight  days:  Depones  tiie  cross  came  down  from 
Gedloch,  by  a  servant  of  John  Leslie's  of  Middletoun,  to  him,  and  the 
deponent  gave  it  to  Peter  Kynes,  his  servant,  who  carried  it  in  to  the 
provost  of  Elgin  :  And  this  is  the  truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God. 

John  Ixnes. 

"  Mr.  John  Gumming,  minister  at  Birney,  being  solemnly  sworn,  depones 
that  the  time  the  people  were  making  ready  to  go  against  the  rebels,  there 
came  a  fiery  cross  through  the  country,  from  Rothes  to  the  parish  of 
Birney,  and  they  said  it  came  from  Strathspey  to  that,  and  that  the  alarm 
went  that  M'Donald  was  in  the  Braes  of  Badenoch  with  men  in  arms,  or 
thereabout,  and  that  the  laird  of  Grant  was  making  ready,  and  raising 
men  to  oppose  him  :  and  depones,  this  so  affrighted  the  country,  that 
they  were  afraid  to  leave  their  houses  to  go  out  to  the  King's  host,  as  he 
judged :  And  this  is  all  he  presently  remembers,  and  the  truth,  as  he 
shall  answer  to  God. 

John  Gumming,  minister  at  Birney. 

"Mr.  John  Leslie,  minister  at  Rothes,  depones  there  came  a  fiery  cross 
from  the  parish  of  Dallas  to  the  parish  of  Rothes,  the  time  the  heritors 
were  going  out  against  the  rebels,  which  strangely  alarmed  the  country,  as 
if  McDonald  were  coming  with  a  thousand  men  to  invade  the  country, 
and  it  was  a  falsehood,  and  was  looked  upon  by  honest  men  to  be  done 
of  purpose  and  design  to  retard  the  King's  service :  And  this  is  the  truth,  as 
he  shall  answer  to  God. 

John  Leslie. 

Archibald  Grant  of  Balmholm,  solemnly  sworn,  depones  he  lives  in 
Knockandoch  parish,  and  that  the  time  the  heritors  and  militia  were  con- 
vening to  go  out  against  the  rebels  at  Bothwell-bridge  there  came  a  fiery 
cross  from  Kirkdals,  which  is  in  Knockandoch  parish,  down  the  country, 
to  his  house,  and  from  that  to  Rothes,  and  down  to  the  sea  :  Depones  the 
cross  went  from  house  to  house,  and  was  changed  from  hand  to  hand,  to 
give  the  quicker  alarm,  and  that  the  report  went  with  it  that  M'Donald 
was  in  the  hills  coming  down  to  invade  the  country,  which  strangely 
affrighted  the  people,  and  retarded  their  going  out  against  the  rebels, 
but  the  deponent  himself  went  to  serve  the  King's  host,  against  the  rebels: 
And  this  is  the  truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God. 

Archibald  Grant."  ' 


No.  IX.— (p.  394.) 
Desired  extension  of  the  Indulgence  to  MoraysTdre, 

Though  no  active  measures  were  taken  at  Edinburgh  by  the  Commit 
sioners  referred  to  in  the  text,  for  the  extension  of  the  Indulgence  lo 

1  Warrants  of  Privy  Council. 
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Morayshire,  the  entertainment  of  the  question  by  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
North  was  displeasing  to  the  Government,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Privy  Council  which  met  at  Elgin  in  1GS6,  made  particular  inquiries  as  to 
this  matter.  The  depositions  of  such  as  were  examined  in  regard  to  it, 
extracted  from  the  records  of  their  proceedings,  may  be  interesting  to  the 
reader.     They  are  as  follows : — 

"  Elgin,  Feb.  10,  lOSo. 
**  In  presence  of  the  Earls  of  Errol  and  Kintore,  and  Sir  George 
Monro. 

"Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Calder,  being  solemnly  sworn,  depones  that 
about  July  10,  1679,  he  being  come  to  Brodie  to  visit  his  uncle,  he  cannot 
say  whether  he  was  called  or  came  accidentally,  his  uncle  being  then  un- 
well, he  used  to  come  oft  and  visit  him:  Depones  when  he  came  there 
he  found  several  gentlemen,  such  as  Grant,  Grange,  Lethin,  Kinsterie, 
Milntoun,  Windiehill,  young  Innes,  and  Donald  Campbell,  the  deponent's 
brother,  and  some  others,  to  whom  and  to  the  deponent  Brodie  told  that 
he  w^as  informed  that  the  King's  Majesty  had  granted  an  indulgence  to  those 
be-south  Tay,  and  that  if  it  were  known  that  any  there  had  a  mind  to  have 
the  like  indulgence,  it  might  be  obtained.  It  was  spoke  of  whether  a 
petition  might  be  drawn  to  that  purpose,  but  the  deponent  said  it  was 
against  law,  and  was  not  to  be  done.  The  next  thing  was  thought  on 
was  to  send  a  gentlemen  or  two  to  Edinburgh,  to  see  what  was  in  the 
matter,  and  whether  such  a  thing  was  feasible,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
young  Innes  and  Donald  Campbell  should  go.  But  they  excusing  them- 
selves at  that  time,  Brodie  desired  Grange  to  go;  but  he  declined  it,  or 
to  do  anything  by  himself,  although  he  seemed  to  have  some  other  affairs 
at  Edinburgh.  Whereupon  Brodie  pressed  the  deponent  to  go  with  him, 
in  respect  he  knew  he  was  to  go  very  shortly  however;  which  at  Brodie's 
desire  he  condescended  to  do,  and  to  give  him  his  advice,  when  upon  the 
place,  if  he  could  see  that  anything  could  be  done  without  giving  offence. 
"Whereupon  there  was  a  letter  written,  and  left  blank  upon  the  back,  that 
Grange  and  the  deponent  might  fill  up  any  person's  name  there  they  should 
think  fit,  if  they  saw  any  ground  to  think  that  their  desires  could  be 
granted.  The  letter  was  but  short,  narrating  what  we  heard,  and  desiring 
to  inform  himself  whether  an  indulgence  might  be  obtained;  and  the  only 
argument  as  he  remembers  proposed  in  the  letter  was  that  none  of  the 
subscribers  had  ever  been  at  any  field  conventicle,  and  had  never  joined  in 
arms,  and  never  should  join  in  arms  with  any  person,  who  had,  or  should 
take  arms  against  the  King's  person,  or  authority:  Depones  likewise,  that 
the  deponent  does  not  mind  how  much  money  should  have  been  collected 
for  the  expense  of  any  wiio  should  [have]  been  employed  in  case  the  affair 
could  have  been  prosecute,  but  the  deponent  well  remembers  that  Donald 
Campbell,  his  brother,  did  collect  £500  Scots,  and  some  little  odds,  which 
money,  with  the  letter  above  mentioned,  was  given  to  the  laird  of  Grange; 
and  within  a  few  days  after  the  deponent  and  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
Grange  asked  the  deponent  what  to  do  with  the  letter,  and  he  advised 
him  to  destroy  it,  which  Avas  accordingly  done ;  and  when  Grange  came 
home,  leaving  the  deponent  at  Edinburgh,  he  left  the  £500,  and  odd  money, 
with  the  deponent,  to  be  given  to  his  brother,  who  was  not  then  arrived 
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at  Edinburjjh,  and  accordingly  the  deponent  held  compt  with  his  brother 
anent  it.  This  is  all  he  remembers  of  the  affair,  according  to  his  present 
knowledge  and  memory,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God :  Depones  tlie  letter 
was  subscribed  (for  what  the  deponent  knows)  by  all  that  were  present, 
and  that  the  deponent  himself  did  contribute  no  money:  Depones  Mr. 
Robert  Martin  c;ime  to  the  deponent,  and  dealt  with  him,  that  he  might 
be  employed  to  negociate  to  obtain  the  indulgence,  but  the  deponent  abso- 
lutely declined  to  employ  him,  but  caused  destroy  the  letter  relating  to  it, 
as  is  above  said. 

H.  C.  of  Calder. 

"LuDoviCK  Grant  of  that  ilk,  being  solemnly  sworn,  depones  he  was 
at  Brodie  eight  or  ten  days  after  their  return  from  Bothwell  or  thereby, 
where  there  were  present  Calder,  Grange,  Lethin,  Innes  younger,  and 
other  gentlemen,  and  a  letter  was  drawn  and  signed  by  them,  but  not 
direct  on  the  back,  but  to  have  been  backed  for  any  of  the  statesmen 
should  be  thought  most  fit,  that  they  might  deal  for  procuring  the  indul- 
gence to  be  extended  to  this  country,  and  th^  letter  was  given  to  Calder 
and  Grange,  who  carried  it  south,  and  the  affair  was  referred  to  their 
management:  Depones  there  was  money  to  have  been  given  to  Calder  and 
Grange,  for  their  expense  in  going  to  Edinburgh:  And  tliis  is  the  truth, 
as  he  shall  answer  to  God. 

LuDoviCK  Grant. 

"  Thomas  Dunbar  of  Grange,  being  solemnly  sworn,  depones  that  Innes 
younger  told  the  deponent  about  the  12th  of  July  1679,  that  there  was  an 
indulgence  granted  to  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  and  within  a  few 
days  thereafter  he  had  occasion  to  be  at  my  Lord  Brodie's  house  seeing 
him,  where  there  was  Innes  younger,  Calder,  Grant,  Kilravock,  Lethin, 
Milntoun,  and  Donald  Campbell,  and  being  discoursing  anent  the  indul- 
gence, old  Brodie  told  that  he  had  got  some  advertisement  that  there 
was  indulgence  granted,  and  thought,  if  we  moved  any  such  thing,  we 
might  have  the  like  favour  granted  to  us:  whereupon  the  gentlemen  above 
named  resolved  that  they  would  draw  a  letter;  which  accordingly  was 
done,  the  contents  whereof  were  in  these  terms: — That  forasmuch  as  his 
Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  indulgence  to  the  south 
and  west  parts  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  in  actu  il  rebellion  against  his 
Majesty,  and  kept  field  conventicles,  the  like  whereof  had  never  been  in 
those  parts  of  Scotland,  and  we  hoped  there  never  should  be  such  prac- 
tices found  amongst  us,  that  therefore  their  Lordships  would  be  pleased 
to  try  if  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  extend  his  gracious  favour  to 
this  place  of  the  country.  This  letter  was  left  blank  upon  the  back  as  to 
the  address,  till  it  should  be  considered  whether  it  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  my  Lord  Chancellor  or  my  Lord  Secretary.  Young  Innes,  and 
Donald  Campbell  were  desired  to  go  south  with  the  letter.  Donald 
Campbell  could  not  go  at  that  time,  and  Innes  would  not  go  without  him. 
Whereupon  the  laird  of  Calder  and  the  deponent  being  going  however, 
the  letter  was  given  to  them,  that  they  might  try  what  might  be  gotten 
done  in  the  matter ;  and  they  having  come  to  Edinburgh,  he  thinks  be- 
ft>re  the  20th  of  July,  found  that  there  was  no  place  for  moving  in  that 
matter,  but  rather  that  the  indulgence  granted  was  like  to  be  retracted, 
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they  did  not  move  at  all,  less  or  more,  but  tore  the  letter,  and  came 
home  how  soon  they  had  done  their  business:  Depones  Mr.  Robert 
Martin  would  be  intruding  himself  upon  the  employment,  but  they  gaye 
him  none:  And  this  is  the  truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God. 

Thomas  D linear. 

"Francis  Brodie  of  Milntoun,  being  solemnly  sworn,  depones,  that 
about  the  beginning  of  July  1G79,  being  at  Brodie  at  a  meeting  where 
there  were  present  Grant,  Grange,  Calder,  Innes  younger,  Kilravock,  and 
some  others  (but  remembers  not  if  Pitgavenie  was  there),  there  was  a 
letter  drawn  wliich  he  conceives  was  direct  to  the  Chancellor,  or  Lords 
of  Privy  Council,  and  a  warrant  or  instructions  given  to  young  Innes  and 
Donald  Campbell,  to  go  south,  to  deal  and  negociate  that  this  country 
might  participate  of  his  Majesty's  favour  and  indulgence,  granted  to  those 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland,  and  money  was  to  have  been  given 
for  their  expen.-e  as  he  heard,  but  himself  gave  none:  And  this  is  the 
truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God. — 

Francis  Brodie. 
Errol. 

KiNTORE. 

G.  Monro."  ^ 


No.  X.— (p.  441.) 

Sense  in  ivhich  the  Covenanters  refused  to  say  "  God  save  the  Ki7ig" 

Though  it  is  incorrect  to  affirm  that  Margaret  Wilson  refused  to  save 
her  life  by  saying  "  God  save  the  Iving,"  yet  many  of  the  Covenanters  no 
doubt  refused  to  say  this  even  to  save  their  lives.  It  would,  however,  be 
to  take  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  case,  to  ascribe  this  to  a  foolish  ob- 
stinacy. They  were  quite  ready  to  use  the  words  in  the  spirit  of  that 
exhortation  of  Paul,  "  I  exhort,  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men  ;  for  kings 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty"  (1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2).  The  sense  in  which 
they  declined  to  say  "  God  save  the  King"  was  the  sense  put  upon  the 
words  by  their  persecutors — a  sense  which  implied  an  acknowledgment 
not  only  of  the  King's  civil  supremacy,  which  all  the  Presbyterians,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Cameronians,  were  ready  to  make,  but  also  of  his 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  an  acknowledgment  which  none  of  them  could 
consistently  make,  as,  according  to  their  principles,  this  would  have  been 
sacrilegiously  to  yield  to  him  that  headship  over  the  church  which  Christ 
claims  as  his  exclusive  and  inalienable  prerogative.  AVhen,  in  August 
IfiSi,"  John  Campbell  of  Over-Wehvood,  in  Ayrshire,  was  imprisoned  in 
Glasgow,  Windram  asked  him  if  he  would  pray  for  the  King?  Campbell 
answered,  that  he  both  did  and  would  pray  that  the  Lord  would  enable 
him  to  live  a  godly  life  here,  and  bestow  upon  him  a  life  of  glory  here- 
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after.  "That  is  not  enough,'*  said  "Windram,  "yon  must  pray  for  King 
Charles  II.  as  he  is  supreme  over  all  persons  and  causes,  ecclesiastic  as 
well  as  civil."  Campbell  replied,  that  in  his  opinion  that  was  "praying 
for  him  as  the  head  of  the  church,  which  belonged  only  to  Christ;  and  he 
reckoned  it  arrogance  in  any  creature  whatsoerer  to  claim  it." — Wodrow's 
History,  vol.  iv.  p.  49. 


No.  XL— (p.  477.) 
Countess  of  Argyll's  sympathy  with  the  Covenanters, 

In  illustration  of  this  lady's  benevolent  sympathy  with  and  favour  for  the 
persecuted  Presbyterians,  we  may  here  insert  the  two  following  letters, 
addressed  to  "Mr.  Robert  ^liller,  merchant  in  the  Exchr.nge  at  Edinburgh;" 
which  refer  to  some  individual  not  named,  who  was  evidently  suffering 
for  nonconformity,  and  in  whom  she  felt  deeply  interested. 

Letter  I. 

Stirling,  September  8, 1683. 

Lovixa  Friend, — I  received  yours,  for  which  I  heartily  thank  yon. 
I  was  both  satisfied  and  grieved  to  read  all  you  sent  me.  My  heart 
felt  what  he  was  suffering,  as  much  as  any  alive;  for  I  both  love  and 
respect  that  person,  and  were  it  fit  for  me,  would  go  far  to  do  him  any 
good.  But  I  hope  in  him  [that  he]  who  is  merciful,  and  hath  a  care  of 
his  own,  and  also  of  the  innocent,  will  show  his  sovereign  power,  and 
not  only  preserve  him,  but  bring  him  through  this  his  trouble,  and  reward 
all  does  [who  do]  him  good.  I  spoke  to  my  Lady  ArroU  for  him,  and  I 
think  it  were  not  amiss  his  sister  Mary  came  in,  and  spake  to  her  and  the 
Lady  Largo,  and  tell  her  all  that  belongs  him  remembers  their  kindness 
to  their  father,  and  that  even  he  expects  they  will  do  him  good  in  what 
is  in  their  power.  I  was  much  for  Mary's  going  to  Englmd.  I  wish 
she  could  go  yet,  and  that  your  affairs  would  allow  you.  I  shall  not  offer 
to  desire  it  absolutely ;  but  since  you  go  once  a  year,  I  would  be  in  your 
debt  £5,  so  you  could  go  and  assist  him,  and  take  Mary  with  you;  and 
she  being  a  woman  and  a  sister,  might  venture  where  it  were  not  fit  to 
you  to  go.  I  should  write  with  her  to  some,  and  you  would  be  able  to 
advise  her,  and  do  things  she  could  not  do.  I  went  and  spoke  to  the  ad- 
vocate ere  he  went,  and  he  and  his  lady  promised  to  do  Mr.  ^V.  all  the 
service  they  could;  and  her  woman  Mrs.  Carintoun  promised  to  mind 
them.  So  the  sooner  any  go,  it  were  the  better.  Let  your  cousin  Mary 
know  of  all  that  you  sent  to  me,  and  if  you  kept  the  cipher  of  them,  let 
her  see  them  and  advise  with  her  lady,  who  I  am  sure  will  not  hinder  her 
to  go,  and  I  doubt  not  will  assist  him,  and  I  think  so  should  all  that  con- 
cerns him  for  whom  he  is  innocently  suffering,  only  because  he  served 
him  he  is  suspected.  The  great  God  direct  well  all  that  may  contribute 
for  his  relief  and  advantage.  I  expect  to  hear  by  the  bearer  from  you; 
so  adieu  I 
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P.S. — The  enclosed  I  would  have  yon  to  send  with  some  sure  hand  to 
Fife,  to  my  Sophia.  If  you  will  be  pleased  to  speak  to  George  ^rKenzie, 
or  his  man,  to  send  any  of  my  son's  servants  to  you,  that  is  going  to  Fife, 
he  will  do  it. 

Letter  II. 

Loving  Friend, — Since  your  own  affairs  takes  you  not  where  I  wished 
you  to  go,  I  will  not  take  on  me  to  send  you.  But  if  you  had  been  to 
go,  1  would  have  been  content  with  all  my  heart  to  have  been,  as  I  said, 
£5  in  your  debt,  so  you  could  have  served  your  worthy  cousin,  and  been 
useful  to  him  at  this  time.  Had  I  had  the  money  beside  me  when  I  wrote, 
I  had  sent  it  you;  and  had  I  money,  or  could  get  my  own,  I  could  have 
sent  one  with  a  better  sum,  if  it  could  contribute  to  his  good  for  whom  I 
have  a  real  kindness;  for  the  Lord,  I  hope,  will  be  in  place  of  all  to  him, 
and  let  the  world  see  his  innocence  and  faithfulness.  If  I  have  time  I 
will  write  to  your  cousin  Mary.     I  have  time  to  say  no  more  but ^ 


No.  XII.— (p.  487.) 

A  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Argyllj  to  his  Lady,  in  ciphers. 

This  letter  was  probably  written  after  he  heard  that  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered;  and  it  abounds  in  mute  ciphers.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"32  67  48  45  25  43  24  51  26  41  44  36  51  40  43  44  69  28  37  26  54  56 
48  57  53  52  39  44  5Q  27  47  44  29  48  57  39  50  53  57  58  22  53  53  40  50 
48  52  6S  57  64  54  59  6Q  54  53  57  44  57  m  58  47  5^  48  42  41  51  69  21 
6(j  44  43  57  51  40  43  44  28  54  6Q  53  54  53  58  48  58  48  53  52  20  53  45 
44  59  44  5Q  62  67  58  47  48  52  40  32  51  48  46  47  58  57  44  42  59  6Q  44 
39  41  m  40  52  43  60  48  53  47  53  59  58  40  41  53  61  64  6S  47  44  52  58 
53  43  44  40  50  44  60  48  53  47  41  48  56  42  57  41  59  oQ  48  58  48  57  52 
.53  58  53  40  50  49  48  52  46  60  48  50  43  53  44  48  58  64  60  47  50  58  48 
57  74  40  54  44  52  44  43  52  44  44  43  97  52  53  58  47  48  52  43  44  oQ  41 
59  5Q  57  47  53  59  50  43  45  59  bQ  58  47  44  56  44  51." 

The  above  letter  deciphered,  and  mutes  pointed  out:  m  stands  for 
mute: — 


"'  These  two  letters  are  printed  from  copies  obligingly  con?municated  by  David 
Laing.  Esq.,  Signet  Librarv.  There  is  a  letter  written  bv  the  same  Lady  to  Mr. 
Robert  Dousrlas,  dated  London,  August  21,  1669,  in  vol.  xxvi.  foho,  no.  112  of  the 
Wodrow  MSS.  But  this  letter  I  have  not  seen.  The  volume  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found  is  probably  in  the  possession  of  the  very  Rev.  Principal  Lee. 

-  As,  by  the  alphabet  made  use  of  in  this  letter,  40  stands  for  the  letter  a,  41  for  b, 
and  fo  on  till  you  come  to  64,  which  stands  for  &;  the  way  to  distinguUh  the  mutes 
from  the  sii.'nificant  cyphers  is  to  observe  whether  anv  two  figures  fall  withm  the 
compass  of  the  alphabet  from  40  to  64.  Thus,  the  figures  32,  67,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  letter,  are  mutes,  32  being  a  number  below  the  first  cipher,  and  67  a  number 
above  the  last. 
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nt       m               m  Uuke      m      Moumouth     mm                       mm                      m 

"32    G7    If  25  D      27        M        2G    be  36  made  69  28   prison3Uer, 

m                 m               tn  m                                                                                           m 

27    he    29    is    39  lost    22    to    all    intents    and    purposes.     63.     Thrice 

ni         Carstairs  m                                     m                             m                      m 

Mr.  6921     Red  '  made   28  proposition   20  of  every  67  thing  32  might 

m      Scotland  battle                                                                  England; 

secure  39    Brand  Avithout  a    box,    and  then  to  deal   with    Birch ;    but 

it  is  not  talking  will  do  i:;   and  what  has  happened  need  not  hinder, 
but  should  further  them."  ^ 


No.  Xill.— (p.  £00.) 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  of  the  Countess  of  Argyll,  to  her  son  Colin, 
Earl  of  Balcarres. 

The  letter  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  was  written 
by  the  Countess  to  her  son,  after  his  marriage,  at  an  early  age,  to  Made- 
moiselle Mauritia  de  Nassau,  daughter  of  Louis  de  Nassau,  Count  of  Be- 
verw^aert  and  Auverquerque  in  Holland,'^  by  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Horn. 
The  particulars  of  the  marriage  have  more  than  the  interest  of  romance. 
The  young  Mauritia  had  fallen  in  love  with  Colin,  who  w^as  extremely 
handsome,  at  his  first  presentation  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II. ;  and  ere 
long  the  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage.  "The  Prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards William  III.,  presented  his  fair  kinswoman,  on  this  joyful  occasion, 
with  a  pair  of  magnificent  emerald  ear-rings,  as  his  wedding  gift.  The 
day  arrived,  the  noble  party  were  assembled  in  the  church,  and  the  bride 
was  at  the  altar;  but,  to  the  dismay  of  the  company,  no  bridegroom  ap- 
peared! The  volatile  Colin  had  forgotten  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and 
was  discovered  in  his  night-gown  and  slippers,  quietly  eating  his  break- 
fast I  Thus  far  the  tale  is  told  with  a  smile  on  the  lip,  but  many  a  tear 
was  shed  at  the  conclusion.  Colin  hurried  to  the  church,  but  in  his  haste 
left  the  ring  in  his  wTiting-case ;  a  friend  in  the  company  gave  him  one — 
the  ceremony  went  on,  and,  without  looking  at  it,  he  placed  it  on  the 
finger  of  his  fair  young  bride.  It  was  a  mourning  ring,  with  the  morthead 
and  crossed  bones.  On  perceiving  it  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  she 
fainted  away;  and  the  evil  omen  had  made  such  an  impression  on  her  mind 
that,  on  recovering,  she  declared  she  should  die  within  the  year,  and  her 
presentiment  was  too  truly  fulfilled. 

"It  was  in  the  joy  of  seeing  Colin  established,  to  all  appearance,  so 
happily  for  life,  that  his  mother  addressed  him  an  admirable  letter  of 
advice,   moral,  religious,  political,  and  domestic.     No  subject  is  left  un- 


1 1  his  alludes  to  a  plan  which  Mr.  Carstairs  had  formed  for  surpriaiDgr  the  castte 
of  Edinburgh. 
^  Carstairs*  State  Papers,  p.  107. 
2  Natural  son  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange. 
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touche<J,  of  which  a  mother  would  be  anxious  to  impress  right  ideas  on 
a  son." 

She  thus  writes  in  the  be;?inning: — ''Because  the  interest  of  the  soul 
is  preferable  to  that  of  the  body,  I  shall  first  desire  you  be  serious  in 
your  religion,  worshipping  your  God,  and  let  your  dependence  be  con- 
stantly upon  him  for  all  things ;  the  first  step  in  it  is,  to  believe  in  God 
that  he  made  and  upholds  the  universe  in  wisdom,  in  goodness,  and  in 
justice;  that  we  must  adore,  obey  him,  and  approve  of  all  he  does.  The 
fear  of  God,  says  Solomon,  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge ;  he  is  a  buckler 
to  all  that  walk  uprightly.  Dedicate  some  certain  time  every  day  for 
the  service  of  your  glorious  Maker  and  Redeemer ;  in  that,  take  a  survey 
of  your  life,  shorter  or  longer,  as  the  time  w^ill  permit;  thank  him  for 
making  you  w^hat  you  are — for  redeeming  you,  giving  you  his  Word  and 
Spirit,  and  that  you  live  under  the  gospel — for  all  the  faculties  of  your 
soul  and  body  — that  you  are  descended  of  Christian  parents — for  your 
provisions — for  all  you  have  in  possession.  Read,  pray;  consider  the  life 
and  death  of  your  blessed  Saviour  and  Lord,  and  your  heart  will  be 
warmed  with  that  love  that  is  beyond  expression,  that  meekness  and 
humility  that  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself.  Strive 
to  be  conform  to  him;  no  fraud,  no  guile,  no  evil-speaking  was  found 
with  him,  for  all  the  injustice  and  wicked  backbiting  he  met  with;  he 
was  kind,  doing  always  good.  He  forgave,  was  patient  in  enduring  inju- 
ries, was  charitable.  My  dear  son,  the  great  w^ork  to  which  we  are  called 
is  to  be  partakers  of  his  holy,  harmless  nature ;  true  religion  stands  in 
imitating  of  him  and  converse  with  him.  *  Truly,' says  the  apostle  John, 
*  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.'  David  says,  *  Evening 
and  morning  and  mid-day  will  I  pray  to  Thee.'  We  have  directions  and 
examples  in  the  Holy  Word  for  what  we  should  do ;  we  are  told  to  watch 
and  pray,  that  we  be  not  led  into  temptation  (they  are  oft  most  afraid  of 
them  that  are  most  resolved  and  best  acquainted  to  resist  them); — to 
implore  his  help  for  supply  of  grace  or  strength,  or  of  what  we  need; 
and  to  encourage  us  to  it,  he  says  none  shall  seek  his  face  in  vain.  He 
gives  us  his  Holy  Word,  that  we  may  daily  read  out  of  it  Divine  lessons ; 
it  is  a  lantern  to  our  feet  to  walk  cleanly,  and  sure  it  is  for  instruction 
and  direction  in  righteousness;  read  often  of  the  life  and  death  of  your 
Saviour;  read  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes;  often  the 
Epistles,  not  neglecting  the  other  Scriptures;  for  other  books,  I  would 
have  you  read  those  most  that  will  make  you  know  the  Scriptures  and 
your  duty ;  and  yourself  must  make  conscience  of  your  duty  to  your  par- 
ticular relations." 

To  his  Prince,  she  inculcates  loyalty  and  reverence;  to  his  country, 
love  and  protection;  reminding  him,  however,  that  public  characters  are 
unhappy,  except  in  times  wiien  virtue  is  loved  for  its  own  sake.  "  Strive," 
says  she,  "to  enrich  your  mind  with  virtue,  and  let  it  be  attended  with 
the  golden  chain  of  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness,  and  charity."  Possessed  of  these,  "  though  you  were  bereft  of 
all  the  world  can  give  you  or  take  from  you,  you  are  justly  to  be  accounted 
happy." 

Friendship  she  holds  as  the  choicest  earthly  blessing,  but  she  gives  her 
son  important  cautions  and  advices  on  the  subject.  "Where  the  fear  of 
God  is  not,"  says  she,  "and  the  practice  of  Christian  virtues,  that  friend- 
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Fhip  cannot  stand  long;  there  is  certainly  a  secret  cnrse  in  that  friendship 
whereof  God  is  not  the  foundation  and  the  end.  Let  not  the  least  jeal- 
ousy of  your  faithful  friend  enter  into  your  mind,  but  whatever  he  do, 
think  it  was  well  intended;  in  some  cases  it  is  better  to  be  deceived  than 
distrust." 

Yet,  "though  friendship  be  the  greatest  solace  of  life,  it  proves  not 
always  firm  enough  to  repose  the  soul  absolutely  upon.  The  fixedness 
of  all  things  here  below  depends  on  God,  who  would  have  ns  to  fix  all  our 
peace  and  contentment,  even  this  we  enjoy  in  the  creatures,  on  himself. 
There  is  great  reason  for  it.  It's  much  if  our  friend's  judgment,  affection, 
and  interest  long  agree;  if  there  be  but  a  difference  in  any  of  these,  it 
doth  much  to  mar  all,  the  one  being  constrained  to  love  that  the  other 
loves  not;  one  of  you  may  have  a  friend,  whose  favour  may  make  great 
breaches,  an  Ahithophel  or  a  Ziba;  our  Saviour  had  those  who  followed 
him  for  interest,  that  did  soon  forsake  him,  and  turned  his  betrayers  and 
enemies.  If  one  of  you  be  calmer  nor  [than]  the  other,  and  allows  not 
all  the  other  does  out  of  humour,  this  causes  mistakes.  As  a  man  is,  so 
is  his  strength.  A  virtuous,  faithful  friend,  whose  ways  are  ordered  by 
God,  who  is  of  a  sweet,  equal,  cheerful  humour,  not  jealous,  not  easily 
made  to  break  the  friendship  he  hath  made  on  good  grounds,  which  is 
understood  to  be  kindled  from  heaven,  is  certainly  the  greatest  jewel  on 
earth.  But  if  God  so  dispose  of  it,  that  your  friends,  though  the  nearest 
relations  on  earth,  change  to  you,  strive  to  be  constant  to  them,  and  to 
overcome  all  with  patience.  Let  meekness  smooth  over  all  their  pas- 
sions, espouse  their  interest,  pursue  them  with  kindness  and  serviceable- 
ness  of  all  kinds,  seek  reconciliation  on  any  terms,  amend  what  they  think 
amiss.  Let  ingenuity  be  in  all  your  words  and  actions :  put  on  charity, 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfection,  which  suffereth  long,  is  kind,  envieth  not ; 
forbear  upbraiding  or  repeating  what  you  have  done  to  oblige  them,  but 
look  on  what  you  do  for  your  friends,  and  their  accepting  of  it,  as  that 
wherefore  you  are  most  indebted  to  them;  from  those  you  are  engaged  to 
in  friendship,  strive  to  be  content  with  frowns  as  well  as  smiles;  bear  all 
their  infirmities,  considering  they  must  bear  yours. 

"To  be  kind  to  your  sisters  is  not  only  the  earnest  desire  of  your 
mother,  who  lodged  you  all  in  her  womb;  but  what  is  far  more,  it  is  com- 
manded you  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  add  to  your  faith  and  virtue  *  brotherly 
kindness.'  *A  brother,'  says  Solomon,  *is  born  for  adversity.'  If  it  be 
enjoined  us  to  bear  this  kindness  to  all  that  love  God,  our  Lord  and  Father, 
far  more  are  you  to  bear  it  to  your  sisters,  who  are  both  lovers  of  God 
and  your  own  sisters  also.  *  A  brother  loves  at  all  times,'  saith  Solomon. 
They  have  you  now  for  their  father;  be  kind  to  them  as  he  was,  and  live  as 
you  would  have  yours  to  do  after  you  are  gone.  God,  I  hope,  will  requite 
your  brotherly  care  and  kindness  with  a  blessing  to  you  in  your  own. 
St.  John  saith,  he  that  loves  his  brother  (I  may  say  sisters  also)  lives  in 
light,  and  there  is  no  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him.  Good  Abraham  said 
to  Lot,  'Let  no  strife  be  betwixt  thee  and  me,  and  thy  servants  and  mine; 
we  are  brethren.'  Our  Saviour  has  told  us,  *A  family  divided  cannot 
Etand;'  and  saith  the  Spirit  of  God,  *Hcw  pleasant  is  it  to  see  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity  I'    A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken;  how 

2  R 
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pleasant,  how  easy  is  it  to  live  in  love,  and  to  do  our  duty  to  all!    Their 
Tirtiie,  I  hope,  -will  make  you  love  and  trust  them.** 

To  regard  his  wife  as  the  dearest  friend  of  his  bosom  ("Believe  it,'*  she 
says,  **'no  man  is  happy  but  he  that  is  so  in  his  own  house^),  to  educate  his 
children  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Ood,  in  truth  and  knowledge,  telling  them 
*'of  the  virtues  of  those  who  have  been  before  tbem,  that  they  may  do 
nothing  base  or  unworthy  tliat  looks  like  degenerating  from  them,"  "to 
maintain  an  orderly  and  religious  household,  shunning  whisperers  and  flat- 
terers, that  sail  with  all  winds;"  to  be  kind  to  his  servants  in  their  vigour, 
and  careful  of  them  in  age  and  sickness;  to  love,  rather  than  hate  his 
enemies;  and,  to  extend  his  charity  beyond  the  external  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian towards  the  poor  and  afflicted,  to  the  regulation  of  his  opinions  with 
regard  to  others,  questioning  his  own,  rather  than  their  judgment ;  learn- 
ing of  his  Saviour  to  be  meek,  and  remembering  that  "  God  was  not  in 
the  thunder  or  the  fire,  but  in  the  calm,  still  voice ;"  to  be  modest  in  society 
abroad,  aiid  to  look  on  the  careful  management  of  his  affairs  at  home  as 
a  duty, — these,  and  many  other  incidental  duties,  are  enforced  with  affection 
as  tender  as  the  language  is  energetic. 

"Your  good  grandfather.  Lord  David,"  she  concludes,  "thought  that  day 
misspent  he  knew  not  some  new  thing.  He  was  a  very  studious  and 
diligent  man  in  his  affairs.  You  that  have  such  a  closet  [library],  such 
gardens,  and  so  much  to  do  within  doors  and  without,  need  not  think  the 
time  tedious,  nor  be  idle;  it  is  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.  The 
good  man  orders  his  affairs  with  discretion;  it  is  the  diligent  that  is  the  only 
person  fit  for  government;  Solomon  saith,  his  thoughts  tend  to  plenteous- 
ness,  and  he  may  stand  before  kings. 

"  My  care  hath  been  great  for  you  and  your  family,  and  you  may  see  by 
this  I  will  be  always,  my  dear  son,  your  kind  mother, 

Anna  Akgtll."  ' 


No.  XlV.-(p.  520.) 

Sufferings  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchinhrech 

The  account  in  the  text  is  confirmed  by  a  "petition  of  Sir  Duncati 
Campbell  for  himself  and  his  distressed  friends,  tenants,  and  vassals,  in 
Knapdale,  Glassary,  and  Kelislait,"  presented  to  the  Estates  of  Parliament 
after  the  Revolution.  Referring  to  his  having  taken  up  arms  with  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  in  1G85,  "in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  in 
opposition  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,"  the  petition  states  that  the 
"petitioner  having  from  his  sense  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  said 
Earl,  his  undertaking,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  caused  man 
and  garrison  his  house  of  Carnassary;  the  same  was  besieged,  and  a  treaty 
for  surrender  being  in  dependence,  the  deceased  Lauchlane  M*Laiue  of 
Torlisk,  Lauchlane  M'Laine  of  Coll,  M'Laine  of  Ardgour, 

M'Laine  of  Kenlochalin,  M'Laine  of  Lochbuy,   Donald   M'Neil  of 

CoUachie,  Archibald  M*Lauchlane  of  Craiginterave,  and  M'Kerchnie 


^  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120-128. 
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in  Kintyre,  conjunctly  and  severally  with  their  barbarous  accomplices, 
did  in  the  first  place  cause  hang  Dugald  IM'Tavish,  fiar  of  Dunardarie, 
at  the  said  house  of  Carnassary,  and  immediately  after  the  surrendering 
thereof,  did  barbarously  murder  Alexander  Campbell  of  Strondour,  the 
petitioner's  uncle,  and  without  any  regard  to  any  conditions  of  faith  given, 
they  did  fall  upon  and  wound  above  twenty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
plunder  and  carry  away  out  of  the  said  house  threescore  horse  led  [i.e., 
laden]  of  goods  and  plenishing;  and  after  all  these  cruelties  and  robberies, 
the  said  deceased  Lauchlane  M'Laine  of  Torlisk,  with  his  above-named 
followers  and  accomplices,  did  set  fire  to  the  said  house  of  Carnassary, 
and  burn  it  to  ashes:  and  after  all,  your  petitioner's  estate  being  annexed 
to  the  crown,  the  rents  thereof  were  intromitted  with,  and  uplifted  by 
W'illiam  Stewart  of  Craigtown,  as  having  commission  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  since  the  year  1G85,  to  Martinmas  1G89,  and  the  same  are 
yet  in  his  hands;  and  during  this  space  the  said  friends,  tenants,  and 
vassals,  were,  by  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  deceased  Yiscount  of 
Strathallan  and  Sir  John  Drummond  of  ^lachonie,  oppressed,  leised,  and 
damnified  in  certain  great  sums  of  money:  Likeas  the  said  Donald  M'Neil 
of  Collachie,  and  Archibald  M'Lauchlane  of  Craiginterave,  did  intromit 
with,  and  take  up  out  of  the  parishes  of  Knapdale,  Kelislate,  Glassary,  and 
Ariskeodnish  [i.e.,  Kilmartin],  the  number  of  2000  cows,  belonging  to  the 
petitioner,  his  friends, and  tenants;  and  the  said  M'Kerchnie  in  Kintyre  did 
seize  upon  the  haill  goods  and  plenishing  within  the  petitioner's  house  of 
Lochgair,  wherethrough  your  petitioner,  his  said  friends,  tenants,  and 
vassals  are  disabled,  leased,  and  damnified  in  the  sums  of  money  and  avails 
following  :  viz.  by  the  burning  of  the  said  house  of  Carnassary,  in  the  sum 
of  £20,000  Scots ;  by  the  taking  away  of  the  said  goods,  as  will  appear  by 
a  particular  list,  in  the  sum  of  i20,000  money  foresaid;  by  his  lying  out  of 
nis  estate  intromitted  with  by  the  said  William  Stewart  in  the  sum  of 
£24,000  money  foresaid ;  by  the  said  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  said  Viscount 
Strathallan  and  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Machonie,  in  the  sum  of  £12,000 
money  aforesaid;  and  by  the  said  Donald  ^I'Neil  and  Archibald  !M 'Lauch- 
lane of  Craiginterave,  their  intromitting  with  and  taking  up  of  the  said 
2000  cows,  in  the  sum  of  £40.000  money  foresaid;  and  by  the  said 
M'Kerchnie,  his  taking  away  of  the  plenishing  of  the  house  of  Lochgair, 
in  the  sum  of  £2000  money  foresaid;  extendiiig  in  haill  the  said  sums,  to 
the  sum  of  £118.000  Scots  money  foresaid."  ^ 


»  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotlaud,  July  8,  1690. 
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THE  LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT. 


Tlw  foUoicing  extracts  will  show  the  opinions  of  the  Press  as  to  the  value 
and  contents  of  The  Ladies  of  the  Coyena^^t  : — 


FREE  CHURCH  MAGAZINE. 

"This  volume  forms  an  admirable  appendage  to  the  'Scots  Worthies/  written  in 
the  spirit  of  generous  sympathy  with  the  worth,  the  principles,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  Covenanters ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  bitter  and  narrow 
partizanship.  It  well  deserves,  and,  when  known,  it  will  assuredly  obtain,  a  place  in 
the  library  of  every  admirer  of  Scottish  piety  and  patriotism  who  is  able  to  purchase  it." 

WESLEYAN  TIMES. 

"  !Mr.  Anderson  has  furnished  a  book  which  \\ill  be  read  vNith  deep  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  history  of  the  Scottish  struggles  against  Romanism  and  Prelacy  has 
ever  had  a  charm  for  sound  Protestants.  The  confiict  was  severe,  and  the  fight  long- 
continued,  but  it  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  truth.  To  the  noble  stand  of  these 
Nonconforming  ancestors,  the  sons  of  Scotia  are  indebted  for  their  present  pre- 
eminence. The  women  of  the  present  day  may  learn  an  instructive  lesson  from  these 
memorials  of  the  past;  and  may  see  that  there  rests  upon  them  a  responsibility  to  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  faith.     ;^Ir.  Anderson  has  executed  his  task  with  great  ability." 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

"  The  constant  and  precise  references  to  his  numerous  authorities,  and  the  multitude 
of  curiously  interesting  notes  which  they  yield  him  for  the  illustration  of  the  text, 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  author's  labours,  as  they  not  only  beget  in  the  reader 
the  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  follow  with  satisfaction  a  liistorical  \NTiter,  but 
serve  to  direct  him  to  fields  of  investigation,  which  he  may  explore  for  himself.  If 
we  add  to  these  recommendations  of  the  volmne  the  pictorial  illustrations  with  which 
it  abounds,  the  beauty  of  its  tyj^ography,  and  the  quaintly-antique  style  of  its  external 
appearance,  we  establish  for  Mr.  Anderson's  book  an  unusually  high  claim  to  the 
attention  of  Christian  readers,  and  particularly  of  Christian  ladies,  in  Scotland." 

CHRISTIAN  JOURNAL. 

"  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  engravings,  and  othenvise  handsomely  got  np.  The 
size  of  the  page  and  style  of  binding  ai*e  in  harmony  with  the  period  to  which  the 
volume  carries  us  back.  We  have  to  thank  the  author  for  his  valuable  contribution  to 
our  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  while  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to 
refresh  their  memories  with  the  events  of  a  pe  riod  which  tried  the  faith  and  steadfast- 
ness of  their  ancestors." 


BAPTIST  MAGAZINE. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  cirui-ts  of  tlie  Stuarts,  after  they  had  gained  possession 
of  the  English  throne,  to  force  prelacy  upon  Scotland,  gave  occasion  to  the  development 
of  much  heroism  among  the  firm  adherents  of  the  national  faith.  The  sufferings  and 
fortitude  displayed  by  great  numbers  of  the  female  portion  of  the  community  deserve 
to  be  remembered ;  and  though  in  some  things  they  were  mistaken,  it  is  quite  de- 
sirable that  our  wives  and  daughters  should  be  familiarized  with  their  history.  The 
ladies  of  Great  Britain  are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  preparing  for  their  use  a  volume  so  interesting  and  instructive.  They  may 
find  in  it  much  to  prepai'e  them  for  future  scenes  of  tried,  should  they  be  called  to  pass 
through  them,  aud  much  to  excite  gratitude  for  present  exemption  from  auctions  which 
in  former  days  befell  women  '  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.*  '* 

EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE. 

"  The  vast  amount  of  striking  incident,  in  reference  to  one  of  the  most  eventful 
periods  in  Scottish  histoiy,  embodied  in  this  volume,  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  it  an 
extensive  circulation.  "W^e  have  here  the  romance  of  history :  and  yet  the  whole  is  a 
sober  narrative  of  facts  which  actually  transpired,  of  persecutions  and  martyrdoms 
fearlessly  endured,  and  of  liberties  asserted  and  ultimately  wTOUght  out  by  men  and 
women  mighty  in  faith,  and  strong  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  These  memoirs  of  the 
*  Ladies  of  the  Covenant '  are  a  seasonable  offering  to  our  countrymen,  at  a  time  when 
a  party  in  the  English  Establishment,  the  genuine  representatives  of  those  who,  in  the 
days  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  were  the  oppressors  and  persecutors  of  the  dauntless  Scotch, 
are  again  obtruding  their  claims.  The  same  principles  which  are  now  held  and  vaunted 
by  the  Tractarian  party,  produced  all  the  horrors  in  Scotland  which  preceded  the 
Ilevolntion ;  and  it  is  only  for  them  to  acquire  the  same  status  which  they  then  held — 
the  court  and  the  sovereign  favourable  to  their  pretensions — to  realize  an  equally  dis- 
astrous result.  Liberty,  civil  and  religious,  would  perish  if  Tractarianism  were  to  pre- 
vail. Our  hope,  however,  is  that  it  can  never  be  again  in  the  ascendant ;  and  that  the 
j)resent  struggle  \nll  issue  in  its  final  overthrow.  Mr.  Anderson's  book  will  be  read 
with  avidity,  as  it  unfolds  the  female  heroism  of  the  Scottish  covenant.  Of  many  of 
those  *  holy  women,'  whose  dauntless  faith  and  courage  are  here  chronicled,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  '  the  world  was  not  worthy.'  Their  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  their  stern 
adherence  to  what  they  held  to  be  principle,  proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  they  were 
animated  by  a  pure  and  lofty  faith," 

BANNEK  OP  ULSTER. 

"  *  The  Ladies  of  the  Covenant '  is  the  collective  title  of  a  series  of  biographies,  col- 
lected, with  immense  labour,  from  all  the  printed  and  manuscript  authorities  accessible 
to  the  writer;  and  from  the  valuable  nature  of  the  information  accumulated  in  the 
present  work,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has  made  diligent  use  of  the  materials 
witliin  his  reach.  The  Advocates'  Library,  the  Wodrow  MSS.,  the  voluminous  records 
of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  in  the  Register  Office,  Edinburgh,  have  been  thoroughly 
examined,  in  addition  to  more  accessible  sources  of  iufonnation:  and,  in  fact,  so  far  as 
we  are  capable  of  judging,  Mr.  Anderson  has  not  only  opened  up  a  new  field  in  Scottish 
histoiy,  but  he  has  so  diligently  and  so  successfully  pursued  its  cultivation  as  to  leave 
little  behind  hiin  in  rewai'd  of  future  adventure." 


"WESLEY AN  REVIEW, 

''Memoirs  of  distinguished  Scottish  female  characters,  during  the  period  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  Persecution  in  Scotland,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  at  the  present 
time,  and  will,  most  assuredly,  be  useful.  A  noble  struggle  was  maintained  north  of 
the  Tweed  against  both^  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  now  that  the  former  is  seeking  to 
regain  power  in  these  kingdoms,  it  is  well  that  both  men  and  women  of  the  present 
day  should  know  what  their  predecessors  endured  for  the  truth,  and  on  what  principles 
they  took  their  stand.  In  the  contest  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  defence  of  the 
truth  was  not  confined  to  the  male  sex  only.  "Women,  of  high  and  low  degree,  joined 
their  husbands  in  the  battle  of  principle,  and  often  exceeded  them  in  ability,  energy, 
and  zeal;  sustaining,  by  their  example,  the  oft-wavering  faith  of  the  stronger  sex,  and 
finally  hastening  on  the  ultimate  triumph.  Mr.  Anderson  has  furnished  memoirs  of 
the  most  interesting  nature,  of  some  twenty-six  of  the  Scottish  female  worthies  of 
the  time  of  the  Covenaut  •  and  the  getting-up  of  the  work  altogether  is  creditable  to 
the  Publishers." 

WITNESS, 

"Those  of  whom  Mr.  Anderson  here  writes  were  Christians  and  patriots,  but 
they  were  also  women.  The  other  sex,  who  were  sufi'erers  in  the  evil  times  of  the 
Restoration,  have  already  had  no  small  measure  of  justice  done  them;  but  while  their 
merits  have  been  acknowledged,  their  companions  have  been  passed  over  almost  without 
notice.  The  men,  though  they  did  not  much  more  than  half  the  work,  had  run  off 
with  all  the  praise.  It  was  not  equitable  that  it  should  be  so;  and  our  author,  much 
to  his  honour,  has  supplied  the  omission,  by  presenting  us  with  a  record  of  the  lives 
of  those  noble  and  Christian  ladies,  to  whom  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
lies  under  many  obligations.  We  cannot  but  regai'd  the  idea  as  an  extremely  happy  one; 
and  happy,  too,  has  the  author  been  in  its  execution.  The  Christian  public  owes  not  a 
little  to  Mr.  Anderson,  for  the  industry  and  the  painstaking  diligence  with  which  he  has 
searched  out  the  facts  respecting  these  female  worthies ;  and  the  candour  and  abihty 
which  he  has  brought  to  the  task  of  vindicating  their  memories,  has  established  for 
his  work  a  claim  on  public  favour.  He  has  compiled  a  volume  of  really  interesting 
and  instructive  memoirs,  to  which  it  is  surely  unnecessary  we  should  do  more  than  call 
attention,  in  a  country  where  the  memories  of  these  *  Ladies' are  still  cherished,  and 
where  it  is  impossible  that  their  characters  should  ever  cease  to  be  venerated." 

EDINBURGH  ADVERTISER. 

"  The  antique  lettering  and  quaint  embellishments  of  this  goodly  volume  remind  us, 
at  first  sight,  that  it  treats  of  matters  belonging  to  the  days  of  other  years.  As  a 
specimen  of  *  getting-up'  it  is  tasteful  and  elegant,  and  to  a  numerous  class  of  readers 
its  contents  ^vill  be  more  highly  prized  than  its  exterior  attractions.  The  period  of  the 
Covenaut  is  always  interesting  to  Scotchmen ;  and  though  much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  subject,  the  author  before  us  has  struck  out  a  somewhat  new  path. 
There  are  many  anecdotes,  traits  of  individual  character,  and  incidental  illustrations, 
which  give  a  fresh  interest  to  these  biographies,  and  throw  a  stronger  light  around 
tue  events  of  that  sad  and  sanguinary  period  of  our  national  annals." 


GLASGOW  EXAMINER. 

"This  fat  volume  contains  interesting  sketches  of  the  ladles  wlio  figured  conspicuous!  v 
in  the  crown  and  covenant  controversy,  when  Episcopacy  was  attempted  to  be  forced  on 
Scotland.  We  doubt  whether  any  other  volume  contains  the  same  amount  of  pious 
heroineism.  This  sex,  distinguished  for  their  delicacy,  display  here  a  determination 
and  vigour  never  surpassed  by  the  more  robust  sex.  This  book  shows  religious 
principle  subjected  to  the  most  agonizing  ordeal,  but  remaining  steadfast  to  the  end. 
The  Ladies  of  the  Covenant  were  ^Mothers  in  Israel.  To  their  braveiy  Scotland,  to 
this  day,  owes  much  for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  its  rituals.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  book  are  its  numerous  illustrative  plates.  The  book  will  be 
an  immense  favourite  with  all  who  can  appreciate  the  moral  sublime." 

CHRISTIAN  TlilES. 

"  A  volume  of  entrancing  entertainment  and  of  grave  historic  value,  'written  with 
laborious  research,  and  so  intrinsically  excellent  that  it  must  be  popular.  Not  as  an 
eye-^^'itness  could  have  done,  authenticating  each  incident  with  his  ipse  vidi,  but  as  an 
indefatigable  collector  fi-om  sources  not  hitherto  laid  open,  for  this  special  object,  as 
well  as  fi-om  current  publications,  and  with  a  fi-eshness  of  style  which  shows  that  he 
is  imbued  with  the  very  spirit  of  his  originals,  he  reproduces  most  lively  images  of 
long-departed,  but  venerable  excellence,  interwoven  with  the  singular,  the  incom- 
municable, charms  of  feminine  earnestness  and  cordiality." 

ECONOMIST. 

"  It  is  not  genius,  but  virtue — virtue  in  the  old  sense  of  valorous  deed  and  endurance, 
and  in  its  evangelical  relation  as  the  fruit  of  faith — that  attracts  [Mr.  Anderson's 
laborious  commemoration.  The  object  of  his  volume  is  its  own  commendation  to 
thousands  of  hearts.  The  Covenanters  share  largely  in  the  repute  of  those  whom 
*  persecution  dragged  into  fame  and  chased  to  heaven ; '  and  by  their  stubborn  resistance, 
their  soldiery  as  well  as  martyrdom  possess  a  romantic  celebrity,  in  which  they  are  not 
rivalled  by  their  southern  brethren.  To  illustrate  the  lives  of  female  Covenanters,  is 
to  bespeak  a  portion  of  the  attention  and  applause  which  the  world  more  readily  accords 
to  its  fictionists  than  to  sober  biographers.  The  volume  now  before  us,  unique  in  its 
appearance,  professes  to  open  before-untrodden  paths.  Its  characters  are  generally 
known,  but  chiefly  from  the  public  position  of  the  men  whose  names  they  bore — now 
they  are  invested  with  a  personal  and  domestic  interest;  and  the  masculine  sternness 
of  their  *  testimony '  is  relieved  by  the  softer  attributes  of  wife  and  mother." 

NORTHERN  WARDER. 

"  Next  to  the  Family  Bible  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  no  book 
occupies  a  more  prominent  place  than  the  record  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  our 
forefathers,  for  those  religious  privileges  which  they  have  handed  down  to  their  des- 
cendants. The  '  Scots  ^Yorthies  '  is  a  volume  associated  with  our  earliest  recollections 
of  childhood,  and,  though  it  has  lost  its  place  in  the  Sabbath  evening's  readings  in 
many  of  our  families,  the  respect  for  the  book  is  such,  that  in  very  rare  instances  is  it 
found  wanting  in  the  select  libraries  of  our  Chiistian  people.  The  volimie  now  before 
us  is  weU  entitled  to  take  its  place  alongside  the  *  Scots  Worthies,'     Indeed,  such  a 


work  has  long  been  wanting.  Too  long  have  the  trials  and  sulTenngs  of  the  *  mothers ' 
of  the  Reformation  been  left  michronicled.  The  persecutions  which  they  endured  in 
defence  of  the  truth — persecutions  in  many  instances  equal,  if  not  exceeding  those  of 
their  husbands  and  fathers — in  but  too  many  iustances  escaped  the  pen  of  the  historian. 
Several  of  them  were  *  counted  worthy  to  sulfer.'  They  ascended  to  the  gibbet,  and 
submitted  to  be  tied  to  the  stake,  praising  God ;  and,  though  many  escaped  these  deaths, 
their  trials  and  sufferings  were  more  severe  in  seeing  those  they  held  most  dear  put  to 
cruel  death  by  ruthless  tyrants.  The  work  is  handsomely  got  up,  somewhat  in  the 
antique  form,  and  the  letter-press  is  embellished  with  several  spirited  wood-engravings." 

LONDONDERRY  STANDARD. 

"We  predict  for  this  volume  a  large  circulation  in  Scotland  and  Ulster;  and,  indeed, 
wherever  the  principles  of  the  Covenant  are  still  cherished,  or  the  records  of  suffering 
for  conscience  ai'c  read  with  admuation.  It  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
claims  of  women  are  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  by  historians  and  philosophers,  as 
well  as  by  Christian  teachers.  The  wonder  is  that  they  should  have  been  so  long 
neglected.  Eveiy  one  who  has  travelled  in  Scotland,  and  mixed  in  its  religious  society, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  clear  intelligence  of  the  women,  their  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, their  reflective  habit  of  mind,  and  their  lively  interest  in  the  great  religious 
questions  of  the  day.  "We  believe  that  the  men  of  Scotland  owe  more  of  their  success 
iu  life  to  their  mothers  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation;  and  that  these  mothers  owe 
much  of  their  strength  of  character  to  the  examples  of  *  the  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,' 
whose  memoirs  are  contained  in  the  beautifully  antique  and  peculiarly  interesting 
volume  now  before  us.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  when  collecting  materials 
for  *  The  Martyrs  of  the  Bass,'  published  some  time  ago,  in  a  volume  entitled  *  The 
Bass  Eock,'  it  occurred  to  him  that  sketches  of  the  ladies  most  distinguished  for 
their  patriotic  interest  or  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Nonconformity,  would  neither  be 
uninteresting  or  unedifying.  He  accordingly  set  to  work,  and  diligently  collected  the 
materials  from  original  sources ;  and  the  results  of  his  investigations,  in  this  fresh  field 
of  historical  study,  are  new  offered  to  the  public,  set  forth  with  sound  judgment,  and 
in  a  very  graceful  style  of  composition." 

SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

"  This  is  a  most  delightful  book,  and  as  precious  as  it  is  delightfiil.  The  field  is  not 
only  new,  but  rich  in  all  that  is  noble,  exalted,  and  tender  in  true  religion,  stirring  and 
melting  in  refined  sentiment,  that  illustrates  high  rank,  and  beautifies  and  ennobles 
humble  life.  It  surpasses  immeasurably,  in  interest  and  usefulness,  many  of  the 
biographies  and  memoii's  of  the  present  day ;  and  there  is  nothing  abou4  it,  either  of 
the  attenuated  principle  or  mawkish  sentimentality  that  characterize  so  many  of  the 
productions  of  that  species  of  literature.  They  are  well  styled  *  Ladies  of  the 
Covenant,*  because,  though  many  of  them  were  in  very  humble  life,  they  were  truly 
of  Christ's  royal  household ;  and  the  humblest  of  them  rose  immeasurably  in  dignity 
and  refinement  above  some  of  the  Lady  Berths  and  Lady  Methvens  of  coarse  manners 
and  gross  speech,  of  cruel  hearts  and  savage  deeds,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
persecutors.  The  externid  getting  up  of  the  book  is  tasteful,  and  suited  to  its  subject, 
and  the  pictorial  illustrations  fitted  to  be  both  instructive  and  attractive,  especially  to 
young  readers,  to  which  class  it  will  form  a  most  useful  and  appropriate  present. " 


THE  MONITOR. 

"  The  esteemed  author  of  the  present  work  has  supplied  a  valualdc  dcsideratnm  by 
the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  distinguished  female  Covenanted  confessors  and 
martjTS;  and  we  regard  him  as  thus  rendering  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion.  He  was  already  favoiu-ably  known  to  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  by  his  interesting  notices  of  the  'Martyrs  of  the  Bass* — and  the  present 
volume  exhibits  him  as  having  still  higher  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the 
lovers  of  *  the  good  old  way.'  With  much  research — accurate  historical  fidelity — and 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  principles  for  which  the  Scottish  Martyrs  suffered  and  of 
spiritual  excellence  of  character,  he  has  produced  a  work  which  does  ample  justice  to 
the  memory  of  some  of  Scotland's  noblest  daughters,  and  which  will  long  be  deservedly 
a  favourite  in  the  families  of  faithful  Presbyterians.  Such  a  rare  and  extensive  assem- 
blage of  female  excellencies  we  have  seldom  contemplated,  as  is  exhibited  in  tliis  volume. 
"We  would  rejoice  to  see  it  introduced  as  a  manual  of  instruction  in  Christian  female 
seminaries — and  we  scarcely  know  a  more  pleasing  and  profitable  work  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  mothers  and  daughters  in  Christian  families.  Persuaded,  as  we  have 
long  been,  that  to  Christian  femdes  is  assigned  an  important  mission  in  the  future 
revival  and  triumph  of  Christ's  cause,  we  cordially  recommend  this  work,  as  admirably 
calculated  to  imbue  the  Church's  daughters  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and  of 
enlightened  zeal  for  the  estabEshment  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  " 

STANDARD  07  FREEDOIT. 

"  No  land  has  displayed  more  of  religious  heroism  than  the  land  of  IMelville  and 
Knox — a  land  where  spiritual  liberty  was  prized  more  than  all  earthly  good — prized 
even  by  tender  and  delicate  women — women  bred  in  luxury  and  delicateness — arnongst 
whom  the  superficial  spectator  would  never  have  di'eamt  of  looking  for  confessors  and 
martyrs,  of  a  faith  that  was  not  temporal,  of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  Yet,  in 
Scotland,  there  were  many  such ;  and  their  names  Mr.  Anderson  would  wisely  snatch 
from  oblivion,  and  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  a  far  more  enlightened,  but  a  far  less 
heroic  age.  He  has  written  a  book  for  the  drawing  room — one  that  should  be  in  every 
Christian  lady's  hands — one  that  recalls  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past,  and  stimu- 
lates to  equally  glorious  achievements ;  for  still  the  conflict  is  carried  on—  still  against 
forms  of  error  is  it  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  do  and  dare.'' 

LONDONDERRY  SENTI.NEL, 

"  This  work  contains  a  series  of  biographical  memoirs  of  Scottish  ladies,  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  lively  interest  or  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  non-conformity  iu 
Scotland,  during  the  period  of  the  Covenant,  and  particulai-ly  during  the  times  of  the 
persecution,  serving  to  iUustraie  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  country.  The  me- 
mory of  twenty-six  ladies,  most  of  them  persons  of  titled  rank,  is  embalmed  in  these 
pages.  The  memoirs  are  \\Titten  in  a  terse  and  forcible  style,  and  the  work  is  brought 
out  in  a  manner  which  reflects  credit  upon  the  publishers.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  engravings,  illustrative  of  various  scenes  referred  to  in  the  volume,  which  are  well 
executed,  and  enhance  the  value  of  such  a  production." 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


SCOTS  WORTHIES, 

Their  Lives  and  Testimonies.  Originally  compiled  by  John  Howie, 
of  Lochgoin.  Revised  and  corrected  by  James  Howie,  A.M.  With 
an  Historical  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D. 
Also,  A  Supplement,  containing  Memoirs  and  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  by  the  Rev.  James  Anderson.  With  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,     22  Parts,  '[s,  each. 

WODROW.-HISTORY  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  D.D.,  F.A.S.E. 

Portraits.     4  Vols,  cloth,  365. ;  or  33  Parts,  Is,  each. 

BUCHANAN.-THE  TEN  YEARS'  CONFLICT; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  By 
Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.    With  Piates.     26  iS  umbers,  (>d.  eacU. 

D'AUBIGNE-HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Emerald  Edition.  The  Five  Volumes  Co^iplete,  sewed,  Is,  6d. ; 
bound  in  cloth,  8s.  With  a  Portrait  of  Luther  in  his  Study,  and  a 
View  of  the  Fortress  of  Wartburo. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY, 

POLITICAL  and  ECCLESIASTICAL,  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries  ;  including  the  Re-organization  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Consolidation  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the 
means  taken  to  effect  the  Counter-Reformation  in  Germany,  to  revive 
Romanism  in  France,  and  to  suppress  Protestant  principles  in  the  south 
of  Europe.     By  Leopold  Ranke. 

Translated  from  the  latest  German  Edition  by  David  Dundas  Scott,  Esq.; 

with  Notes  by  the  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle 

D'AuBiGNE,  D.D.    Complete  in  20  Parts,  Is,  each,  Illustrated  with  Twenty 

Portraits. 

THE  PROTESTANT; 

A  Series  of  Essays,  in  which  are  discussed  at  length  those  subjects 
which  form  the  Distinguishing  Features  between  True  and  False  Reli- 
gion ;  between  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Papal 
Superstition,  which  has  usurped  the  name.  By  "Willl4.m  M' Gavin,  Esq. 
New  Edition,  with  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  in  26  Parts, 
6i.  each. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version.  With  nearly  9000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  80,000 
References  and  Readings.  In  24  Numbers,  6d.  each,  with  Twenty- 
five  exquisite  Engravings,  and  Twelve  Coloured  Maps. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON:  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  AND  GLASGOW. 
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